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(Established  in  1839.    Inooarporated  by  Boyal  Obarter  in  1866.) 


The  Society  was  established  for  the  promotion  of  Microscopioal  and 
Biological  Science  by  the  commnnication,  discussion  and  publication  of  obeerva- 
lions  and  disooyeries  relating  to  (1)  improyements  in  the  constmction  and 
mode  of  application  of  tiiie  Microscope,  or  (2)  Biological  or  other  subjects  of 
lGcro80opi<»l  BeeearclL 

It  consists  of  Ordinary,  Honorary,  and  Ez-officio  Fellows  of  either  sex. 

Ordinary  Fellows  are  elected  on  a  Oertificate  of  Recommendation 
signed  by  three  Ordinary  Fellows,  setting  forth  the  names,  residence,  and 
description  of  the  Candidate,  of  whom  the  first  proposer  must  haye  personal 
knowledge.  The  Certificate  is  read  at  two  General  Meetings,  and  the  Candidate 
balloted  for  at  the  second  Meeting. 

The  Admission  Fee  is  2/.  2a.,  if  paid  at  the  time  of  election,  or  21.  lOs. 
payable  in  fiye  oonseoutiye  annual  instahnents  of  lOa.  each ;  and  the  Annual 
Subscription  is  2/.  2s.,  payable  on  election,  and  subsequently  in  adyance  on 
Ist  January  in  each  year,  but  future  payments  may  be  compounded  for  at  any 
time  for  31^.  lOs.  Fellows  elected  at  a  meeting  subsiequent  to  that  in  February 
are  only  called  upon  for  a  proportionate  part  of  the  first  year's  subscription. 
The  annual  Subscription  of  Fellows  permanently  residing  abroad  is  11.  lis.  6d. 
or  a  reduction  of  one-fourth. 

Honorary  Fellows  (limited  to  50),  consisting  of  persons  eminent  in 
Microscopical  or  Biological  Science,  are  elected  on  the  reconmiendation  of  fiye 
Ordinary  Fellows  and  the  approyal  of  the  Council. 

Ex-officio  Fellows  (liinited  to  100),  consisting  of  the  Presidents  for  the 
time  being  of  any  Societies  haying  objects  in  whole  or  in  part  similat  to  those  of 
tiie  Society,  are  elected  on  the  recommendation  of  ten  Ordinary  Fellows,  and  the 
approyal  of  the  Council. 

The  Council,  in  whom  the  management  of  the  property  and  afibirs  of 
the  Sociel7  is  vested,  is  elected  annually,  and  is  composed  of  the  President, 
four  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  two  Secretaries,  and  twelye  other  Ordinary 
Fellows. 

The  Meetings  are  held  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  each  month,  from 
October  to  June,  at  20  Hanoyer  Square,  W.  (commencing  at  8  p.m.).  Visitors 
are  admitted  by  the  introduction  of  Fellows. 

The  Journal^  containing  the  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the 
Society,  and  a  Summary  of  Current  Researches  relating  to  Zoology  and  Botany 
(principally  Inyertebrata  and  Cryptogamia),  Microscopy,  Ac,  is  published 
bi-monthly,  and  is  forwarded  post-free  to  all  Ordinary  and  Ex-officio  Fellows 
residing  in  countries  within  the  Postal  Union. 

The  Library^  with  the  Instruments,  Apparatus,  and  Cabinet  of  Objects, 
is  open  for  the  use  of  Fellows  daily  (except  Saturdays),  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
It  18  closed  for  four  weeks  during  August  and  September. 

FarmB  of  propotal  for  FeUotothip^  and  cmy  further  informaUony  may  he  obtained  by 
9ppUeaiion  to  the  SeoreUtriee,  or  AssUtant'Seiretaryj  at  the  Library  of  Vie  Society 
30  Hanover  Square.,  W. 
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I. — On  the  Preparation  of  Marine  Worms  as  Microscopical  Objects. 
By  H.  C.  SoRBY,   LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

(Read  15th  November,  1899.) 

AocoRDiKa  to  Pliny,  animak  were  sometimes  preserved  in  honey. 
For  example,  he  says  he  saw  a  young  centaur  so  kept,  which  had 
been  bom  in  Thessaly ;  and  that  honey  is  of  such  a  nature  as  will 
prevent  putrefaction.  It  therefore  seemed  to  me  desirable  to  try 
whether  a  strong  solution  of  cane-sugar  would  be  useful,  in  order  to 
disBoWe  out  the  salt  from  marine  animals  which  I  wished  to  dry  on 
glass  and  mount  in  Canada  balsam.  After  remaining  a  short  time 
in  the  syrup,  they  were  treated  with  water,  to  remove  the  greater 
nart  of  the  sugar.  The  results  were  to  some  extent  satisfactory; 
but  it  appeared  to  me  probable  that  bad  effects  might  follow  from 
the  subeao[uent  crystallisation  of  the  sugar.  It  therefore  occurred  to 
me  that  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  glycerin  might  answer 
equally  well  in  removing  salt,  and  could  not  subsequently  crystallise. 

1  very  soon  found  that,  in  thus  treating  a  species^  of  Nereis  worm, 
very  common  in  some  of  the  Essex  estuaries,  it  was  possible  to  dry 
small  specimens  and  mount  them  in  balsam,  without  decomposition 
obUterating  the  minute  blood-vessels.  After  trying  various  modifica- 
tions of  the  process,  I  at  length  found  that  good  results  could  be 
obtained  by  adopting  the  following  method.     I  took  specimens  only 

2  or  3  in.  long,  because  the  structure  is  confused  when  they  are 
too  thick  These  were  put  direct  from  the  sea-water  into  strong 
glycerin  diluted  with  an  e^ual  volume  of  water.  In  this  they  quickly 
died,  and  after  remaining  in  it  for  about  10  minutes,  were  seen  to  be 
oonsiderably  reduced  in  size  by  the  transfusion  of  water  into  the  gly- 
cerin. They  were  then  transferred  to  water,  and  kept  in  it  for  about 
ten  minutes,  so  as  to  remove  most  of  the  glycerin,  and  to  cause  them 
to  expand  to  about  their  original  size.  They  were  then  quite  limp, 
and  could  easily  be  arranged  on  microscope-sUde  glasses,  and  were 
dried  as  quickly  as  they  could  at  the  usual  temperature  in  the  open 
air,  and  in  doing  so  became  thin,  but  shrank  very  little  laterally.  Some 
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species  dried  much  more  quickly  than  others.  It  not  being  con- 
venient to  mount  them  at  once,  when  living  on  the  yacht,  they  were 
well  covered  over  with  Canada  balsam,  which  was  afterwards  dis- . 
solved  off  by  benzol.  Keeping  them  thus  for  a  time  has  the  ad* 
vantage  of  showing  whether  the  salt  has  been  well  removed ;  but  they 
should  not  be  kept  too  long,  or  they  may  become  worthless.  They 
were  then  mounted  in  balsam  under  thin  glass  covers,  in  cells  made 
of  thin  glass  strips.  Though  they  have  now  been  kept  for  above 
two  years,  they  have  undergone  no  further  change.  When  thus 
mounted  they  are  not  only  permanently  preserved,  but,  being  made- 
comparatively  thin,  flat,  and  transparent,  the  structure  is  seen  far 
better  than  when  the  animals  are  alive  or  recently  dead.  After 
having  been  kept  in  alcohol  or  diluted  formalin,  they  are  not  only 
made  more  opaque,  but  the  blood  is  so  altered  and  lost  that  the  ves- 
sels become  almost  or  quite  invisible.  When  kept  in  strong  glycerin,, 
though  the  natural  red  colour  is  somewhat  preserved,  it  is  only  the 
larger  vessels  that  are  seen  to  advantage.  Though,  as  I  thought,, 
treated  in  the  same  way,  yet,  for  unexplained  reasons,  some  specimens 
turned  out  very  bad.  The  character  and  arrangement  of  the  vessels 
can  be  studied  to  great  advantage,  and  is  seen  to  be  strikingly  dif- 
ferent in  different  species  and  genera.  It  is,  however,  very  diflScult  ta 
prepare  specimens  so  as  to  show  the  structures  equally  well  all  over, 
feome  kinds  of  worms  are  very  easily  injured  in  collecting,  and  though 
the  injury  may  be  invisible,  it  may  cause  decomposition  to  occur 
locally,  before  the  specimen  is  dry,  and  the  small  and  very  delicate 
blood-vessels  are  lost ;  though,  in  other  parts  not  so  injured  even  the 
small  capillaries  are  quite  distinct. 

Though  it  seems  to  me  undesirable  to  describe  the  detail,  yet  ii 
may  be  well  to  give  a  general  summary  of  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  ease  of  a  few  genera.  There  are  very  con- 
siderable differences  in  different  specimens  of  the  same  species,  accord- 
ing to  their  state  of  development,  and  apparently  also  according  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  have  lived.  The  relative  amount  of 
blood-vessels  varies  enormously  in  different  localities,  and  at  different 
times  of  the  year.  In  almost  all  cases  there  is  much  difference  as  we 
pass  from  the  head  to  the  tail 

Cirratulv^. — A  characteristic  feature  of  this  worm  is  the  presence 
of  so  manv  large  vessels  passing  to  the  cirri  from  the  main  longitudinal 
vessels,  which  latter  are  contracted  and  enlarged  in  each  joint  of  the 
body.  Where  the  cirri  are  most  numerous,  the  blood-vessels  seem  to 
occupy  fully  one-half  of  the  area  in  mounted  specimens.  Between 
the  lateral  vessels  are  numerous  branching  capillaries,  which  are 
much  most  numerous  over  the  intestine.  The  hooked  character 
of  some  of  the  larger  lateral  vessels  is  also  a  striking  feature. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  worm,  where  the  cirri  are  few  in  number, 
the  vessels  of  the  intestine  are  so  small  and  numerous  that  they  can- 
not well  be  seen  separately,  but  give  rise  to  a  general  red  colour. 
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Nearer  the  tail-end  are  many  small  vessels,  and  the  enlargement  and 
oontraction  of  the  longitudinal  vessels  gives  rise  to  a  sort  of  spotted 
appearance.  In  my  mounted  specimens  the  vessels  in  all  parts  are 
very  perfectly  defined,  and  the  hlood  of  a  brilliant  red  colour,  without 
any  indication  of  decomposition  or  fading. 

Nephthys. — This  shows  well  the  larger  vessels  passing  from  the 
centre  to  the  surface  in  each  ringv  and  numerous  smaller  ones  between 
theuL  There  is  but  Uttle  difference  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
except  in  the  amount  of  vessels,  and  that  near  the  head-end  there 
are  numerous  oblique  ones.  The  longitudinal  vessels  are  best  seen 
towards  the  tail-end.  Though  well  preserved  in  some  parts,  and  the 
blood  bright  red,  the  vessels  are  much  less  perfect  in  others,  decom- 
position evidently  occurring  much  more  readily  than  in  GirrattUus, 

Nereis. — My  specimen  shows  a  single  or  divided  large  longitudinal 
more  or  less  lobed  vessel,  and  sundry  large  transverse  vessels  in  each 
ring,  with  smaller  ones  between  them,  especially  over  the  intestine 
and  in  the  pseudopodia,  in  which  they  form  a  beautiful  network  The 
chief  difference  in  different  parts  of  the  body  is  that  the  longitudinal 
vessel  is  much  more  simple  in  the  anterior  than  in  the  posterior  part, 
where  it  is  enlarged  and  contracted,  and  twisted  about  to  a  remarkable 
extent,  ^e  blood  is  of  a  fine  red  colour,  and  the  large  and  small 
vessels  are  well  preserved  in  some  parts,  showing  the  minute  capil- 
laries to  great  advantage;  but  the  red  colour  and  the  vessels  are 
completely  lost  where  decomposition  has  occurred,  probably  owing  ta 
injury  in  collecting. 

8abeUa,—Coxn-DSLTeA  with  the  genera  already  described,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  blood-vessels  is  so  much  less  that,  when  living  or 
recently  dead,  the  blood  does  not  attract  attention  by  its  red  colour. 
The  duLracter  of  the  vessels  also  differs  greatly,  and  is  very  different 
in  different  parts  of  the  body.  In  some  places  the  main  longitudinal 
vessel  is  well  seen,  sending  the  larger  lateral  branches  into  each  seg- 
ment, with  smaller  vessels  between  them,  especially  over  the  intestine. 
In  other  parts,  this  main  vessel  is  represented  by  a  curious  develop- 
ment of  zig-zag  vessels,  either  of  comfMiratively  simple  character,  or 
asBoming  complicated  tree-like  forms  quite  unlike  anything  seen  in  the 
other  genera.  The  salt  is  so  difficult  to  remove  that  all  my  specimens; 
show  crystals.  The  blood  is  now  more  brown  than  red.  The  minute 
capillaries  are  well  seen  in  some  places,  but  were  either  poorly 
developed  originally,  or  have  been  lost,  though  not  by  general  decom- 
position. The  glycerin  method  is  evidently  only  so  far  satisfactory 
in  this  genus  as  to  show  how  much  its  structure  differs  from  that  of 
the  other  genera,  and  to  indicate  to  some  extent  why  the  method  so 
completely  fails  with  such  forms  as  Arenieola  and  Terehella. 

Taking  then  all  into  consideration,  the  difference  between  the 
different  genera  is  very  striking,  though  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
hlood-yeesels  Nephthys  and  Nereis  are  much  the  most  closely  related, 
and  Ctrrahilus  and  Sahdla  the  most  distinct. 

B  2 
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If  I  had  confined  myself  to  these  genera,  the  explanation  of  the 
eflTects  of  glycerin  would  have  been  comparatively  simple.  I  should 
have  concluded  that  it  acted  as  a  weak  steriliser,  or,  more  correctly, 
retarder  of  decomposition,  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  dry  the 
specimens  before  serious  decomposition  had  taken  place.  To  some 
extent  this  explanation  appears  correct ;  but  the  question,  as  a  whole, 
is  far  more  complex ;  and  it  seems'to  me  that  the  successful  prepara- 
tion of  specimens  is  almost  entirely  a  question  of  the  adequate 
knowledge  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  branch  of  chemistry.  I  nope, 
therefore,  that  the  Society  will  not  think  the  following  remarks  of  too 
chemical  a  character. 

The  blood  of  the  living  animals  is  a  fairly  strong  solution  of 
haemoglobin  ;  but  in  the  final  preparations  the  beautiful  red  substance 
in  the  vessels  does  not  give  the  well-marked  absorption  bands  of 
haemoglobin,  but  a  spectrum  like  that  given  by  blood  dried  on  glass 
and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  from  which  the  absorption  bftuds 
gradually  fade,  without  any  material  change  in  the  colour.  It  seems 
to  be  a  fairly  stable  product  of  a  change  occurring  under  such  con- 
ditions. It  is,  of  course,  important  that  the  blood  should  not  be  lost 
or  altered  in  colour.  It  is  also  very  necessary  to  more  or  less 
completely  remove  the  salt  contained  in  the  living  animals ;  since, 
unless  this  is  done,  the  mounted  objects  may  be  completely  spoiled 
by  being  filled  to  a  surprising  extent  with  crystals.  What  is  wanted 
is  to  let  the  animals  remain  just  sufficiently  long  in  glycerin  and 
afterwards  in  water,  to  remove  the  salt,  but  not  so  long  as  to  lose 
any  material  amount  of  blood.  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  unable  to  say 
whether  or  no  ten  minutes  is  the  best  length  of  time  for  each  process, 
and  am  inclined  to  think  it  ought  to  vary  according  to  the  species  of 
worm  and  its  size ;  and  it  might  be  better  to  use  a  stronger  solution 
of  glycerin  than  that  with  an  equal  volume  of  water.  It  also  appears 
to  me  that  there  are  individual  differences  in  the  same  species,  which 
cannot  be  foreseen ;  and,  in  the  present  state  of  the  question,  the 
best  plan  is  to  prepare  a  number  of  specimens,  and  nnally  select 
the  best. 

Independently  of  its  partially  retarding  decomposition,  glycerin 
and  water  seem  to  give  better  results  than  anything  I  have  tried. 
Diluted  formalin  rapidly  changes  the  red  colour  of  blood  to  a  dull 
brown.  Though  diluted  alcohol  is  free  from  this  objection,  yet  both 
it  and  formalin  are  apt  to  make  the  specimens  hard  and  not  easy  to 
arrange  on  the  glass,  and  the  minute  blood-vessels  are  lost,  except  in 
such  parts  as  dry  very  quickly. 

The  decomposition  of  the  body  of  the  worms  which  obliterates 
the  blood-vessels,  and  in  some  species  can  be  overcome  by  the  use  of 
glycerin,  seems  to  depend  on  some  other  substance  in  other  species. 
Thus,  for  example,  though  the  blood-vessels  of  Arenieola  are  remark- 
ably well  developed,  the  employment  of  glycerin  not  onW  is  useless 
but  seems  to  make  the  results  worse  than  if  not  used.  I  have  tried 
over  and  over  again,  and  could  scarcely  believe  it  possible  to  get  such 
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1)ad  results.  They  were  nearly  as  bad  in  the  case  of  TerebeUa  and 
some  other  genera. 

This  last  year  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  devote  much  attention 
to  the  study  of  snchUke  peculiarities  in  the  chemistry  of  marine 
animals ;  but  my  time  was  too  much  taken  up  in  preparing  them  as 
museum  specimens,  so  as  to  show,  as  I  hope  permanently,  all  their 
beautiful  natural  colours.  I,  however,  did  try  some  experiments, 
which  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  subject  of  this  paper,  and  to  show 
that  in  some  cases  decomposition  may  be  much  modified,  not  only  by 
the  presence  or  absence  of  septic  organisms,  but  by  more  or  less 
slight  changes  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  decomposing  sub- 
stances. My  experiments  were  made  with  the  mollusc  PhyUina, 
having  a  small  internal  shell.  Some  were  kept  in  strong  glycerin, 
some  in  alcohol  diluted  with  half  its  volume  of  water,  and  some  in 
a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  formalin.  After  remaining  three  months, 
they  were  well  soaked  in  water  to  remote  the  reagents,  and  a  newly 
collected  specimen,  and  one  of  each  of  those  named,  were  kept  sepa- 
rately in  fresh- water,  and  the  changes  carefully  watched  and  recorded. 
To  my  surprise  I  found  that  long  treatment  vdth  alcohol  did  not  in 
any  v?ay  retard  septic  decomposition,  but  previous  treatment  with  a  4  per 
cent,  solution  of  formaUn  retarded  it  so  much  that  I  began  to  think 
that  none  would  occur.  The  three  months'  action  of  strong  glycerin 
also  much  retarded  decomposition,  either  by  altering  or  dissolving  out 
some  constituent  specially  liable  to  change;  and  even  keeping  in 
glycerin  for  only  eight  hours  had  a  very  marked  effect,  and  this  m  some 
measure  explains  why  it  is  useful  in  preparing  marine  worms.  In 
illustration  of  the  different  results  in  the  case  of  different  species,  I 
may  say  that  some  kinds  of  Nereis  do  not  change  colour  on  keeping 
when  mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  whereas  another  species  turned  to  a 
dark  brovm,  as  though  it  contained  some  substance  absent  from  the 
others.  If  there  is  such  a  considerable  difference  in  different  species  of 
the  same  genus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  effect  of  glycerin  should 
vary  much  owing  to  some  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  constituents. 
Though  this  is  disappointing  when  we  desire  to  prepare  good  micro- 
scopical objects,  yet  it  is  interesting  from  a  chemical  and  biological 
point  of  view.  I  have  also  found  that  there  may  be  considerable  dif- 
ference in  the  effect  of  poisons  and  other  reagents  on  the  same  species 
from  different  localities,  or  even  on  different  individuals  &om  the  same 
place ;  and  also  that  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  kept  ahve 
after  being  collected  is  an  important  element 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  though  I  greatly  regret  my  inabiUty 
to  explain  and  overcome  some  of  these  peculiar  difficulties,  yet  the 
specimens  exhibited  clearly  show  that,  by  the  method  described  in  this 

rtper,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  excellent  results ;  and  I  hope  that  what 
have  said  may  prove  useful  in  dealing  with  other  animak,  especially 
when  naturally  free  from  salt,  the  presence  of  which  is  so  great  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  case  of  marine  worms,  with  which  alone  I  have  so  isx 
experimented. 
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II. — Beport  on  the  Recent  Foraminifera  of  the  Malay  Archipelago 
coUeded  hy  Mr.  A.  Durrand,  F.RM.S.—Part  VIL 

By  FoBTESouB  William  Millbtt,  F.E.M.S. 

.     {Eeid  2Ut  December,  1899.) 
Plate  I. 

Bigeneinna  digitata  d'Orbigny  yar.,  plate  I.  fig.  1. 

Bigenerina  (OemmvJina)  digitata  d'Orb.,  1826,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.., 
vol.  vii.  p.  262,  No.  4 ;  Modele  No.  58.  B.  digitata  (d'Orb.JJBrady, 
1864,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  London,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  468,  pi.  xlviii  fig.  8. 
B,  arcuaia  Haeosler,  1890,  Abhandl.  schweizer.  Pal.  Gresell.,  vol.  xvii. 
p.  73,  pi.  xii.  figs.  5-7.  B.  digitata  (d'Orb.)  Goes,  1894,  K.  Svenska 
Vet.-Akad.  Handl,  vol.  xxv.  p.  38,  pi  vii.  figs.  324-341. 

This  species  has  hitherto  been  recorded  only  from  Europe.  The 
Malay  variety  is  confined  to  Station  9,  and  the  examples,  although 
minute,  are  moderately  abundant.  The  test  is  finely  arenaceous  and 
of  the  usual  reddish-brown  colour.  The  aperture  is  a  large  circular 
orifice  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  distal  face.  This  appears 
to  be  the  only  feature  in  which  it  difiers  from  the  type. 

Bigenerina  fimhriata  sp.  n.,  plate  I.  figs.  2-4. 

Test  hyaline,  elongate,  straight,  compressed.  Chambers  of  the 
biserial  portion  numerous,  having  the  outer  margin  projecting  and 
the  surface  granular.  Chambers  of  the  linear  series  broad  at* the 
base,  tapering  towards  the  aperture ;  the  base  encircled  by  a  fringed 
band.   Aperture  elliptical,  with  a  bordered  margin.   Length  1  *  20  mm. 

This  form  may  be  described  as  a  dimorphous  Bolivina,  the  biserial 
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Fig.  L — Bigenerina  digitata  d^Orhigiij  vtiT,     x  135. 
„    2.  „  fimbriata  ep.  n.     x  40. 

„    8.  „  „        One  of  the  chambers  of  the  linear  series.     X  80. 

„    4.  „  „        Biserial  portion,  equal  to  SbZtm'na  Zoboto  Brady,  change 

ing  to  the  dimorphous  condition,     x  75. 
„    5.  „  (Siphogenerina)  Schlumbergerii  sp.  n.     x  75. 

„    6.  „  „  „  By  transmitterl  light  showing  the 

internal  siphon,     x  95. 
„    7. — Spiropleeta  anneetent  Parker  and  Jones  sp.     x  100. 
„    8.  „  bi/ormi$  Parker  and  Joues  ip.     x  185. 

„    9. — Gaudryina  siphonella  Beuss.     x  75. 
„  10.  „  hiria  sp.  n.     x  90. 

„  11.  „  Wrighliana  Bp,  n.     x  90. 

„  12.  H  M         Specimen  with  limbate  butores.     x  100. 

„  18. — Vemeuilina  pygmffa  "ReuBa,     x  185. 
„  14, — Chrytalidina  dintorpha  Brady,     x  60. 
„  15.— rWtaajta  lepida  Brady,     x  185. 
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portion  being  identical  in  all  points,  even  in  magnitude,  with  BoU- 
^na  lobaia  Brady  ;  whilst  the  chambers  composing  the  linear  series 
ceeemble  Lagena  fimhrioUa  Brady. 

It  is  found  at  several  Stations  in  both  Areas,  bat  is  nowhere 
abundant. 

Bigenerina  (Siphogenerina)  Schfumhergerii  sp.  n., 
plate  I.  figs.  5,  6. 

Test  hyaline,  thin,  elongate,  tapering,  slightly  compressed ;  bise- 
rial  and  uniserial  chambers  both  inflated,  and  both  haying  short  spines 
-scattered  over  the  surface.  Aperture  large  and  curved.  Throughout 
ihe  uniserial  chambers  a  tube  connects  the  aperture  of  each  chamber 
with  that  of  the  one  preceding  it.     Length  0  *  46  mm. 

The  genera  Bigenerina  and  Sagrina  are  superficially  so  much 
alike  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other  by  their 
•external  characters.  The  Sagrinse  have  the  test  composed  of  the 
•dense  vitreous  substance  usually  found  in  the  family  LagenicUe; 
whilst  in  Bigenerina  the  test,  when  hyaline,  is  thinner  and  more 
porous.  The  internal  siphon  is  common  in  the  Lagenidm^  and  also 
'Occurs,  in  a  modified  form,  in  many  of  the  Malay  species  of  the  Tex- 
iviaridae,  as  will  be  shown  in  due  course ;  consequently  it  cannot  be 
•accepted  as  a  feature  distin<2:uishing  one  family  from  the  other.  In 
M.  Schlumberger's  genus  Siphogenerina  are  to  be  found  arenaceous 
as  well  as  hyaline  forms.  His  S,  ocracea  from  New  Caledonia 
■differs  from  Bigenerina  digitata  in  little  more  than  the  possession  of 
the  internal  siphon  and  the  consequent  alteration  in  the  position  of 
the  aperture. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  aperture  of  B,  Schlumbergerii 
•closely  resembles  that  of  the  B.  calcarata  of  Berthelin,*  as  shown  by 
liis  figures  and  also  by  that  of  Chapman  from  the  Gault  of  Folke- 
stone.! 

From  the  characters  of  B.  Schlumbergerii  it  seems  to  be  more 
nearly  allied  to  Bigenerina  than  to  Sagrina,  although  there  is  here 
plenty  of  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion. 

Fig.  3  is  from  a  drawing  by  the  late  M.  Berthelin  showing  the 
^t  viewed  by  transmitted  light. 

The  species  is  very  common  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  occurs 
at  numerous  Stations  in  both  areas.  ' 

Pavonina  d'Orbigny. 

Bavonina  flahelliformis  d'Orbigny. 

P.  fiabelUformis  d'Orb.,  1826,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,  vol  vii.  p.  260, 
pL  X.  figs.  10-12 ;  ModMe  No.  56. 

*  M^.  Soo.  G^L  France,  8^.  3,  yol.  i.  1880,  pi.  xxiv.  figs.  14-16,  and  pi.  xxv. 
fig.  2. 

t  Joum.  B.  Micr.  Soo.,  1898,  p.  15,  pi.  ii  fig.  14  {Sagrina  kalearata  Ber- 
thelin Bp.). 
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Of  this  rare  although  widely  diffused  species  there  is  a  solitary 
example  from  Station  22.  It  is  almost  identical  in  form  with  the 
specimen  figured  by  Brady  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical 
Science,  vol.  xix.  1879,  pi.  viii.  fig.  30. 

Spiroplecta  Ehrenberg. 

Spiroplecta  annectens  Parker  and  Jones  sp.,  plate  I.  fig.  7. 

Textviaria  annectens  Parker  and  Jones,  1863,  Ann.  and  Mag. 
Nat.  Hist.,  ser.  3,  vol.  xi.  p.  92,  woodcut  fig.  1.  Spiroplecta  anrtec- 
tens  (P.  &  J.)  Brady,  1884,  ChalL  Kept.,  p.  376.  pi.  xlv.figs.  22,  23. 
S.  annectens  (P.  &  J.)  Chapman,  1892,  Joum.  R.  Mier.  Soc,  p.  750, 
pi.  xi.  fig.  3.  S,  annectens  (P.  &  J.)  Egger,  1893,  Abhandl.  k.  bayer. 
Akad.  Wiss.,  CI.  II.  vol.  xviii.  p.  276,  pi.  vi.  fig.  14.  S.  annectens 
(P.  <&  J.)  Chapman,  1899,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  ser.  7,  voL  iii. 
p.  58,  woodcut  fig.  4. 

Of  this  form  there  is  a  solitary  specimen  firom  Station  30. 

Brady  says  that  it  had  only  been  found  at  Baine  Island,  Torre» 
Strait,  and  off  a  neighbouring  locaUty,  Ki  Island.  The  *  Gazelle  ^ 
specimens  are  &om  West  Australia  and  New  Guinea. 

Fossil  it  is  found  in  the  Gault  and  Cambridge  Greensand  (Chap- 
man). 

Spiroplecta  hiformis  Parker  and  Jones  sp.,  plate  I.  fig.  8. 

Textularia  agglutinans  var.  hiformis  Parker  and  Jones,  1865, 
Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  civ.  p.  370,  pi.  xv.  figs.  23,  24.  Spiroplecta  hifor- 
mis (P.  &  J.)  Brady,  1884,  Chall.  Kept.,  p.  376,  pi.  xlv.  figs.  25-27. 
S.  hiformis  (P.  &  J.)  Balkwill  and  Wright,  1885,  Trans.  R.  Irish 
Acad.,  vol.  xxviii.  Sci.,  p.  333,  pL  xiii.  fig.  21  and  woodcut  fig.  2. 
S.  hiformis  (P.  &  J.)  Burrows,  Sherbom,  and  Bailey,  1890,  Joum.  R^ 
Micr.  Soc,  p.  554,  pi.  viii.  fig.  21.  S,  hiformis  (P.  &  J.)  Haeusler, 
1890,  Abhandl.  schweizer.  Pal.  GeseU.,  vol.  xvii.  p.  74,  pL  xi.  figs.  48, 
49-51.  S.  Uformis  (P.  &  J.)  Egger,  1893,  Abhandl.  k.  bayer. 
Akad.  Wiss.,  CI.  II.  vol.  xviii.  p.  275,  pi.  vi.  figs.  48-50.  S.  hifor- 
mis (P.  &  J.)  Goes,  1894,  K.  Sveneka  Vet.-Akad.  Handl.,  vol.  xxv. 
p.  38,  pi.  vii.  figs.  308-312. 

Of  this  arenaceous  form  a  few  specimens  have  been  found  at 
Station  9.     They  are  very  minute  and  of  the  usual  rusty  colour. 

This  species  is  most  common  in  the  Arctic  regions.  The  '  Gazelle ' 
examples,  which  are  described  as  colourless,  are  from  West  Africa 
and  West  Australia. 

Gaudryina  d'Orbigny. 
Gaudryina  pupoides  d'Orbigny. 
Gaudryina  pupoides  d'Orbigny.  1840,  Mem.  Soc.  Geol.  France, 
vol  iv.  p.  44,  pi.  iv.  figs.  22-24.     Textularia  pupoides  (d'Orb.)  GoeB> 
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1882,  K.  Srenska  Vet.-Akad.  HandL,  vol.  xix.  p.  81,  pi.  vi.  figs.  179, 
180.  Oavdryina  pupoides  (d'Orb.)  Woodward  and  Thomas,  1885, 
13th  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  of  Minnesota  for  1884, 

5.  168,  pi.  iii.  fig.  10.  0.  pupoides  Sherbom  and  Chapman,  188t), 
onm.  K  Micr.  Soc.,  vol.  vi.  p.  743,  pL  xiv.  fig.  7.  G.  pupoides 
(d'Orb.)  Brady,  Parker,  and  Jones.  1888,  Trans.  Zool.  Soc,  vol.  xii. 
p.  219,  pi.  xlii.  figs.  7,  8.  O,  pupoides  (d'Orb.)  Pomasmi,  1889,  BolL 
Soc.  GeoL  Ital.,  vol  v.  (p.  25)  pi.  i.  fig.  7.  O.  pupoides  (d'Orb.) 
Burrows,  Sherbom,  and  Bailey,  1890,  Joum.  K.  Micr.  Soc.,  p.  o54, 
pi.  viii.  fig.  22.  G.  pupoides  (d'Orb.)  Chapman,  1892,  Ibid.,  p.  752, 
pi.  xi.  &cr,  8.  G.  pupoides  (d'Orb.)  Egger,  1893,  Abhandl.  k.  bayer. 
Akad.  Wiss.,  CI.  II.  vol.  xviii.  p.  278,  pi.  vii.  figs.  1-3,  49-51.  G. 
pupoides  (d'Orb.)  Woodward  and  Thomas,  1893,  Final  Kept.  GeoL 
ana  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  of  Minnesota,  vol.  iii.  p.  31,  pi.  C.  figs.  15,  16. 
(?.  pupoides  (d'Orb.)  Grzybowski,  1894,  Kozprawy  Wydz.  mat.-Przyr. 
Akad.  Umiej-Krakowie,  vol  xxix.  p.  188,  pi.  i.  fig.  9.  G.  pupoides 
(d'Orb.)  Egger,  1895,  16.  Jahresbeiicht  Naturhist.  Ver.  Passau  (p.  9), 
pL  i.  fig.  19.  G.  pupoides  (d'Orb.)  A.  Silve^tri,  1896,  Mem.  Pontif. 
Accad.  Nuovi  Lincei,  voL  xii.  p.  85,  pi.  ii.  fig.  7. 

This  species  is  represented  by  a  very  few  feeble  examples,  and 
appears  to  be  restricted  to  Area  1. 

Gaudryina  siphonella  Beuss,  plate  I.  fig.  9. 

Oaudryina  siphonella  Beuss,  1851,  Zeitschr.  deutsch.  Geol.  Gesell., 
vol.  iii.  p.  78,  pL  v.  figs.  40-42. 

Is  represented  by  a  solitary,  although  well-developed,  example 
from  Station  25. 

Brady  speaks  of  the  species  as  being  comparatively  rare  in  the 
Uving  condition,  although  widely  distributed. 

Gaudryina  filiformis  Berthelin. 

Gaudryina  filiformis  Berthehn,  1880,  Mem.  Soc*.  Geol.  France,, 
sor.  3,  vol.  i.  p.  25,  pi.  xxiv.  fig.  8.  G.  fiiiformis  (Berthelin)  Wright,. 
1882,  Proc.  Belfast  Nat.  Field  Club,  188U-1881,  Appendix,  p.  180, 
pL  viii.  fig.  3.  G.  filiformis  (Berthelin)  Brady,  Parker,  and  Jones, 
1888,  Trans.  ZooL  Soc,  vol  xii.  p.  219,  pi.  xUi.  fig.  6.  G.  filiformis^ 
(Berthelin)  Chapman,  1892,  Journ.  W.  Micr.  Soc ,  p.  752,  pL  xi.  fig.  7. 
6.  filiformis  (Berthelin)  Pemer,  1897,  6eska  Akad.  Cisare  Frantiska 
JosefiEi  (Paheoni  Bohemica)  No.  4,  p.  17,  pi.  viL  fig.  10. 

This  species  occurs  at  several  Stations  in  both  Areas,  and  in 
some  of  them  is  fairly  abundant.  The  examples  are  stout,  and  well 
developed. 

Found  at  only  four  *  Challenger '  Stations,  but  occurs  at  several 
places  on  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Brady,  Parker,  and  Jones 
record  a  single  specimen  from  the  Abrolhos  Bank. 
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Oaudryina  hirta  sp.  n.,  plate  I.  fig.  10. 

Test  hyaline,  elongate,  tapering  towards  the  aboral  end,  com- 
pressed; triserial  portion  small  and  obscure.  Biserial  chambers 
numerous  and  inflated.  Aperture  erect,  oval,  with  a  depressed  margin. 
Surface  of  test  covered  with  short  spines.     Length  0  *29  mm. 

In  this  species  the  biserial  portion  appears  to  be  more  Bulimine 
than  Textularian,  as  well  in  the  texture  of  the  test  as  in  the  position 
of  the  aperture.  In  the  Gaudryinm  there  is  admittedly  considerable 
variation  in  these  features,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  establish  a  new 
genus  for  the  reception  of  this  form.  The  specimens  are  remarkably 
imiform  in  size  and  structure,  and  in  the  number  of  cfiambers. 

It  is  yery  abundant  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  is  found  at 
most  of  the  Stations. 

This  is  one  of  the  forms  which  illustrate  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Malay  Region  in  containing  numerous  species,  widely  distributed  and 
in  vast  profusion,  which  have  not  been  recorded  from  any  other 
locality. 

Gavdryina  rugosa  d'Orbigny. 

Gaudryina  rugosa  d'Orbigny,  1840,  Mem.  Soc.  G&)1.  France, 
vol  iv.  p.  44,  pi.  iv.  figs.  20,  21.  G.  rugosa  (d'Orb.)  Chapman,  1892, 
Journ.  B.  Mier.  Soc.,  p.  752,  pi.  xi.  fig.  9.  G.  rugosa  (d'Orb.)  Forna- 
flini,  1893,  Mem.  B.  Accad.  Sci.  1st  Bologna,  ser.  5,  vol.  iii.  p.  437, 
pi.  i.  fig.  9. 

Is  represented  by  a  few  feeble  specimens  from  Station  13. 

Brady  names  seven  localities  at  which  it  has  been  found  in  the 
living  condition.     It  seems  to  be  at  its  best  in  Torres  Straii 

Gaudryina  Wrightiana  sp.  n.,  plate  I.  figs.  11,  12. 

Gaudryina  rugosa  (d'Orb.)  Beissel,  1891,  Abhandl.  k.  Preuss. 
Oeol.  Landesanstalt,  Heft  3,  p.  69,  pi.  xiii.  figa  30-33. 

Test  wedge-shaped ;  triserial  portion  with  flat  faces  and  acute  or 
carinate  edges ;  biserial  portion  quadrilateral,  one  of  the  lateral  faces 
convex,  the  other  concave.  Peripheral  margins  broad  and  flat,  and 
inclined  towards  the  concave  lateral  face.     Length  0*30  mm. 

'J  his  is  an  interesting  form  of  the  G.  rugosa  group,  and  is  closely 
allied  to  G,  Jonesiana  ^Wiighty  from  which  it  differs  in  its  length, 
and  in  having  one  of  the  lateral  fisu^es  convex.  The  sutures  of  the 
biserial  portion  are  sometimes  limbate. 

It  is  not  uncommon  at  Station  13,  and  occurs  also  at  Station  2. 

The  specimen  figured  by  Beissel  is  from  the  chalk-marl  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

Verneuilina  d'Orbigny. 

VemeuUina  triquetra  Munster  sp. 

Textularia  triquetra  Mtiaster,  1838,  Romer,  Neues  Jahrb.  fiir 
Min.,  p.  384,  pi.  iii.  fig.  19.      Verneuilina,  triquetra  (Mtlnster)  Parker 
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and  Jones,  1863,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  ser.  3,  vol.  xi.  p.  92. 
V.  trimeira  (Miinster)  Burrows,  Sherborn,  and  Bailey,  1890,  Jonrn. 
B.  Mior.  Soc.,  p.  553,  pi.  viii.  figs.  19,  20.  F.  triqudra  (Miinster) 
Chapman,  18^2,  Jonrn.  R  Micr.  Soc.,  p.  329,  pi.  vi.  fig.  24.  F.  tri- 
qwira  (Munster)  Egger,  1893,  AbhandL  k.  bayer.  Akad.  Wiss., 
<31.  II.  Yol.  xviii.  p.  280,  pi.  vii.  figs.  12,  13. 

This  form,  rather  rare  in  the  living  condition,  is  represented  by  a 
I  somewhat  feeble  specimen  from  Station  30. 

The  Grazelle  Stations  are  Mauritins  and  off  the  east  coast  ot 


Vemeuiltna  spimdosa  Beoss. 

Vemeutlina  spinvlosa  Beoss,  1850,  Denkschr.  k.  Akad.  Wiss. 
Wien,  vol.  i.  p.  374,  pi.  xlvii.  fig.  12.     F.  spinulosa  (Eeuss)  Brady, 


Parker,  and  Jones.  1888,  Trans.  Zool.  Soc,  vol.  xii.  n.  219,  pi.  xlii. 
fig.  15.  F.  spintdosa  (Keuss)  Egger,  1893,  Abhandl.  k.  bayer.  Akad. 
Wiss.,  CL  n.  vol.  xviiL  p.  281,  pi.  vii.  figs.  11,  14-16. 


Occurs  in  great  abundance,  and  with  the  usual  variety  of  form  at 
nearly  all  the  Stations  in  both  Areas. 

Vemeutlina  pygmasa  Egger  sp,  plate  I.  fig.  13. 

Bulimina  pygmsea  Egger,  1857,  Neues  Jahrb.  fiir  Min.,  p.  284. 
pL  xii.  figs.  10, 11.  Yememlina  pygmasa  (Egger)  Parker  and  Jones, 
1863,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  ser.  3,  vol.  xi.  p.  92.  F.  pygmasa 
(Egger)  Woodward  and  Thomas,  1893,  Final  Eept.  Geol.  and  Nat. 
Hist.  Survey  of  Minnesota,  voL  iii.  p.  32,  pL  C,  figs.  17,  18.  F. 
pygmasa  (Egger)  Egger,  1893,  Abhandl.  L  bayer.  Akad.  Wiss., 
CL  II.  p.  279,  pi.  vii.  figs.  8-10.  F.  pygmasa  (Egger)  Goes,  1894, 
K.  Svenska  Vet.-Akad.  HandL,  voL  xxv.  p.  32,  pi  vii.  figs.  262,  263. 

The  arenaceous  form  of  the  species  is  not  represented  in  the  anchor 
mud  from  the  Malay  Archipelago,  but  the  beautiful  little  hyaline  form 
here  figured  is  scattered  all  over  the  region.  It  is  as  transparent  as 
glass,  and  as  usual  the  aperture  is  not  apparent  Of  all  the  published 
figures  of  the  species  the  one  which  most  resembles  it  is  that  of 
TexUlaria  triseriata  Terquem.*  The  arenaceous  form  is  a  common 
deep-water  species,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  previous  record  of  the 
hyidine  variety. 

Vemeutlina  polystropha  Beuss  sp. 

BvUmina  polystropha  Keuss,  1846,  Verstein.  bohm.  Kreid., 
part  2,  p.  109,  pi.  xxiv.  fig.  53.  Verneuilina  polystropha  (Keuss) 
rarker  and  Jones,  1862,  Introd.  Foram.,  Appencux,  p.  311.  F  sp. 
ind^.  AndreaB,  1884,  Abhandl.  geol.  Special-Karte  Elsass-Lothringen, 
voL  ii.  p.  296,  pi.  vi.  fig.  15.    Bulimina  polystropha  (Reuss)  Chap- 


man, 1892,  Journ.  11.  Micr.  Soc.,  p.  756,  pi.  xii  fig.  11.     F  poly- 
dropha  (Reuss)  Egger,  1893,  AbhandL  k.  bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.,  01.  II. 

♦  M^m.  Soc.  0^1.  France,  eer.  8,  vol.  ii.  1882,  p.  Ii5,  pi.  xxiii.  ftg.  10. 
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vol.  xiii.  p.  280,  pi.  vii.  figs.  17,  18.  V.  polystropha  (Renss)  Goes, 
1894,  K.  Svenska  Vet.-Akad.  HandL,  vol.  xxv.  p.  32,  pi.  vii.  figa  247- 
255.  BvJimina  polystropha  (Eeuss)  Chapman,  1894,  Qaart.  Joum. 
Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  L  p.  701,  pi.  xxxiv.  fig.  5. 

All  the  Malay  specimens  of  this  species  are  roughly  arenaceous 
and  for  the  most  part  colourless.  The  aperture  is  more  Textularian 
than  Bulimine. 

It  is  abundant  at  Stations  2  and  12,  and  is  found  sparingly  at 
other  Stations  in  both  Areas. 

Chrysalidina  d*Orbigny. 

Chrysalidina  dimorpha  Brady,  plate  I.  fig.  14. 

Chrysalidina  dimorpha  Brady,  1884,  Chall.  Kept.,  p.  388, 
pi.  xlvi.  figs.  20,  21.  d  dimorpha  (Brady)  Egger,  18ii3,  Abhandl. 
k.  bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.,  CI.  II.  vol.  xviii.  p.  274,  pi.  vi.  figs. 
47,  51,  52. 

Bare  at  Station  14,  less  rare  at  Station  22.  The  examples  are 
characteristic,  but  show  a  considerable  variation  in  the  proportion 
of  the  length  to  the  breadth. 

Of  the  five  localities  given  by  Brady,  one  is  off  Baine  Island, 
Torres  Strait.  The  'Gazelle'  Stations  are  Mauritius  and  West 
Australia. 

Tritaxia  Beuss. 

Tritaxia  lepida  Brady,  plate  I.  fig.  15. 
Tritaxia  lepida  Brady,    1881,  Quart.  Joum.   Micr.  Sci.,    n.8. 
vol.  xxi.  p.  55.     T.  lepida  (Brady)  Brady,  1884,  Chall.  Bept.,  p.  389, 
pi.  xlix.  fig.  12. 

Of  this  very  rare  form  there  is  a  solitary  but  typical  example  from 
Station  3. 

The  only  *  Challenger '  locality  given  by  Brady  is  Station  45  off 
the  coast  of  North  America,  a  little  south  of  the  latitude  of  New 
York,  1240  fathoms,  but  I  have  found  several  specimens  in  the  rich 
dredging  from  Station  185,  off  Baine  Island,  Torres  Strait,  155 
fathoms. 

Clavulina  d'Orbigny. 

Clavulina  communis  d'Orbigny. 

Clavulina  communis  d'Orbigny,  1826,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat,  vol.  vii. 
p.  268,  No.  4.  C.  communis  (d'Orb.)  Fomasini,  1885,  BolL  Soc.  GeoL 
Ital.,  vol.  iv.p.  106,  pi.  vL  figs.  1^.2.  C.  commu/nis  (d'Orb.)  Sherbom 
and  Chapman,  1886,  Journ.  B.  Micr.  Soc,  vol.  vi.  p.  743,  pi.  xv.  fig:.  1. 
C,  communis  (d'Orb.)  Brady,  Parker,  and  Jones,  1888,  Trans.  ZiooL 
Soc.,  vol.  xii.  p.  220,  pi.  xlii.  fig.  11.  C.  communis  ^d'Orb.)  Fornasini, 
1891,  Foram.  Plioc.  del  Ponticello  di  Savena,  pi.  ii.  fig.  7.  C,  com- 
munis (d'Orb.)  Murray  and  Renard,  1891,  Chall.  Kept.,  "  On  Deep- 
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Sea  Deposits."  pp.  101, 135,  pL  xiv.  fig.  2".  0.  eommunis  (d'Orb.) 
Mariam,  1891,  Boll.  Soc.  Geol.  Ital.,  vol.  x.  fasc.  2,  p.  172,  pi.  yi. 
fig.  3.  0.  eommimis  (d*Orb.)  Egger,  1893,  Abhandl.  k.  bayer.  Akad. 
Wias.,  CL  II.  vol  xviii  p.  275,  pL  yi.  figs.  42,  43.  G,  communis 
(d'Orb.)  Fomasini,  1893,  Mem.  R.  Accad.  Sci.  Istit.  Bologna,  ser  5, 
voL  iii  p.  436,  pi.  i.  figs.  10-12 ;  and  1894,  vol.  v.  p.  14,  pi.  iv. 
fig.  3. 

The  genus  VcUvtdtna  in  its  simple  form  is  not  represented  in  the 
^therings  from  the  Malay  Archipelago;  and  of  the  dimorphous 
forms  the  examples  are  rare  and  local.  Ulavulina  communis  has  been 
noticed  only  at  Station  14. 

Clavulina  angularis  d'Orbigny, 

davidina  angvlaris  d'Orbigny,  1826,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,  vol.  yii. 
p.  268,  No.  2,  pi.  xii.  fig.  7. 

Has  been  found  only  at  Station  2,  and  there  very  sparingly.  The 
examples  are  however  large  and  characteristic. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CURRENT  RESEARCHES 

RELATING  TO 

ZOOLOGY    AND    BOTANY 

(principally  invertebrata  and  cryptogamia), 

MICEOSCOPY,   Etc.* 


ZOOLOGY. 

VBBTEBBATA. 
a.  Embryology.f 

Merogonic  FertUisation.} —  Prof.  Yves  Delage,  contiDuing  his  ez- 
periments  on  fertilisation,  finds  that  a  non-nacleated  fragment  of  the 
ovum  of  Echinus^  Dentaliunif  or  Lanice  canchilegay  may  be  efiectiyelj  fer- 
tilised, and  giye  rise  to  a  Plnteus,  a  Veliger,  or  a  Trochophore  respec- 
tiyely.  Three  lary»  may  be  reared  from  one  ovum  of  a  sea-nrohin,  and 
a  normal  blastola  was  obtained  from  a  1/37  fragment.  There  is  a  cyto- 
plasmic maturation  distinct  from  the  nnclear  maturation. 

An  egg-fragment  of  Echinus  without  chromosomes  gaye  rise,  after 
fertilisation  by  a  spermatozoon  with  nine  chromosomes,  to  a  larya  whose 
cells  had  the  normal  eighteen  chromosomes.  It  seems  therefore  that  the 
number  of  the  chromosomes  is  a  property  of  the  cellular  organisation, 
and  is  not  dependent  on  the  persistent  individuality  believed  by  most  to 
be  characteristic  of  the  chromosomes. 

Non-nucleated  fragments  seem  to  be  fertilised  more  readily  than 
normal  oTa.  Merogony  favours  fertilisation.  It  seems  as  if  the  es- 
sential fact  of  fertilisation  were  not  the  fusion  of  nuclei,  but  the  union 
of  a  sperm-nucleus  with  a  mass  of  ovum-cytoplasm. 

Since  we  reported  on  this  paper,  a  more  complete  account  §  of  these 
remarkable  observations  has  reached  us,  but  the  gist  of  the  matter  is 
given  aboTe. 

Action  of  Inflammatory  Agents  on  Egg8.||  —  Dr.  Giuseppe  Levi 
injected  turpentine  into  the  oyaries  of  frogs  and  salamanders  in  order 
to  observe  the  effect  upon  mature  and  ripening  eggs.     He  finds  that  the 

*  The  Society  are  not  intended  to  be  denoted  by  the  editorial  **  we,**  and  they  do 
not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  views  of  the  authors  of  the  papers  noted* 
nor  for  any  olaim  to  novelty  or  otherwise  made  by  them.  The  object  of  this  part  of 
the  Journal  is  to  present  a  summary  of  the  papers  as  actually  publithed^  and  to 
describe  and  illustrate  Instroments,  Apparatus,  &o.,  which  are  either  new  or  have 
not  been  previously  described  in  this  country. 

t  This  section  includes  not  only  papers  relating  to  Embryology  properly  so  called, 
but  also  those  dealing  with  Evolution,  Development  and  Reproduction,  and  allied 
subjects.  t  Comptes  Rendus,  oxxix.  (1899)  pp.  645-8. 

§  Arch.  Zool.  Ezp^r.,  vii.  (1899)  pp.  383-417  (11  figs.). 

I  Arch.  f.  Mikr.  Anat.,  Iv.  (1899)  pp.  111-44  (1  p1.> 
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OTarioB  of  normal  frogs  often  display  in  winter  very  marked  dogenera^ 
tive  prooesses,  so  that  control  observations  are  necessary  during  the 
oourso  of  the  experiments.  He  believes  that  the  experiments  of  some 
other  anthers  (notably  Ptister)  are  vitiated  by  ignorance  of  this  faot^ 
for  they  overestimate  the  pathological  effect 

The  author  finds  that  the  inflammatory  process  produces  three  types 
of  modification,  the  one  produced  depending  on  the  state  of  the  eggs  : — 

(1)  Those  large  eggs  which,  though  practically  mature,  have  not  been 
shed  at  the  right  season,  offer  in  winter  little  resistance  to  the  caustic 
reagent  and  rapidly  degenerate,  but  the  degenerating  process  differs  in 
no  respect  from  that  which  is  the  ultimate  normal  fate  of  these  eggs ; 

(2)  Normal  eggs  of  large  or  medium  size  are  so  modified  as  to  display  a 
much  thickened  vitelline  membrane  which  protects  the  egg-contents  from 
iniury ;  later  the  yolk  is  gradually  absorbed  by  an  unknown  mechanism ; 

(3)  The  third  type  occurs  in  small  eggs  at  any  season  of  the  year*; 
in  it  the  folliole-cells  wander  into  the  protoplasm,  which  only  breaks  up 
after  a  long  period  of  degeneration.  In  the  first  and  second  types,  the 
two  poles  of  the  eggs  show  a  different  relation  to  the  follicular  cells. 
The  d^enerating  eggs  exercise  a  strong  attraction  upon  the  follicular 
cells,  which  may  enter  the  protoplasm,  or  may  merely  push  the  vitelline 
membrane  inwards.  This  attraction  is  entirely  confined  to  the  follicle- 
cells,  and  does  not  affect  the  blood-cells  or  the  elements  of  the  other  egg- 
envelopes.  Blood-vessels  and  blood-cells  do  not  enter  the  egg  until  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  yolk.  The  resistance  offered  by  the  egg  to 
injurious  influences  varies  greatly,  being  greatest  in  young  eggs,  and 
least  in  full-grown  ones. 

Cleavage  of  the  Egj  of  the  Bony  Pike.*— Dr.  A.C.Eydesheimer 
calls  attention  to  the  discrepant  observations  on  the  cleavage  of  the 
ovum  of  Lepido8teu8  oaseua  which  Balfour,  Parker,  and  Beard  have  de- 
scribed as  holoblastic,  and  Dean  as  meroblastic.  Is  the  egg  unlike  any 
other  vertebrate  egg,  now  cleaving  in  a  holoblastic  fashion,  and  again 
fuUowing  the  meroblastic  form  ?  Sections  reveal  a  peculiar  blastodisc, 
closely  resembling  that  of  Amia,  plus  a  conical  elongation  which  ex- 
tends beyond  a  plane  passing  through  the  equator  of  the  egg,  giving  to 
the  finely  granular  blastodisc  a  pear-shaped  outline.  The  author  con- 
cludes that  the  cleavage  cannot  be  called  holoblastic,  but  that  it  illus- 
trates an  intermediate  type. 

Influence  of  Salt  Solutions  upon  Egg8.t— Prof.  T.  H.  Morgan  finds 
that  sea-urchin  eggs,  whether  fertilised  or  not,  when  placed  for  a  short 
time  in  sea-water  to  which  2  per  cent,  or  less  of  sodium  or  magnesium 
chloride  has  been  added,  and  then  returned  to  sea-water,  show  clear 
spots  in  variable  number  and  disposition.  In  prepared  sections  the 
s(>otB  are  represented  by  "  stars "  like  those  seen  in  karyokinesis,  and 
some  of  the  stars  have  central  specks  like  centrosomes. 

Unfertilised  sea-urchin  eggs  may,  under  the  influence  of  salt  solutions, 
show  processes  like  cleavage,  but  the  cloavage  is  not  normal,  nor 
does  it  lead  to  development.  The  chromosomes  are  distributed  through 
the  egg,  apparently  by  the  action  of  the  stars,  and  the  cleavage  takes 

*  Anat  Anzeig.,  zvi.  (1899)  pp.  529-36  (5  Af^.). 

t  Arch.  Entwickmech.,  viii.  (1899)  pp.  448-586  (5  pis.).  See  Amer.  NaK,  xxxiii. 
(1899)  pp.  825-6. 
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place  with  the  chromosomes  as  centres.  Similar  phenomena  were  ob- 
serred  in  the  eggs  of  a  Nemertean  and  of  a  Gephyrean. 

The  author  cites  facts  that  show  that  the  ovum  may  segment  with- 
out the  centrosome  and  the  aster ;  and  while  he  regards  the  chromosome, 
as  the  most  influential  part  of  the  coll,  he  would,  as  a  reviewer  says, 
"  depose  the  centrosome  from  its  assumed  role  of  hereditary  monarch/' 

*'  The  author  sees  in  these  results  of  adding  salts  no  direct  mechani- 
cal phenomena,  but  only  the  reactions  of  living  eggs  when  stimulated 
by  changed  environment.  The  egg  becomes  a  more  living  thing  than 
it  seemed  when  we  were  ignorant  of  these  possibilities." 

Polar  Bodies  in  TTrodela.*  —  The  lato  Prof.  J.  B.  Camoy  and  H. 
Lebrun  have  published  a  third  memoir  on  this  subject.  The  following 
is  a  brief  summary  of  the  more  important  of  their  conclusions.  Their 
preceding  memoirs  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that  the  nuclear  elements 
of  the  polar  bodies  arise  from  the  broken-down  nucleoli.  They  now 
find  further  that  the  spindle,  the  asters,  and  the  radiations  of  the  first 
karyokinetic  fignre,  all  arise  from  the  karyoplasm,  and  are  therefore 
nuclear  products.  There  are  neither  centrosomes  nor  attractive  spheres. 
The  chromosomes  are  complex  figures  formed  by  the  fusion  of  certain 
filaments,  spherules,  and  granules,  which  are  produced  by  the  breaking- 
up  of  the  nucleoli ;  they  are  not  identical  with  the  primitive  chromo- 
somes of  the  oocyte.  After  taking  up  their  position  on  the  rays  of 
the  spindle,  the  chromosomes  undergo  two  divisions,  one  equatorial  and 
the  other  axial.  The  result  is  to  form  ultimately  the  V-shaped  chromo- 
somes which  retreat  to  the  poles  of  the  spindle.  The  spindle  then 
disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  a  new  '*  spindle  of  separation,"  in  which 
there  appears  the  cell-plate  separating  the  polar  body.  The  spindle  is 
later  invaded  by  a  number  of  enchylematous  granules  whose  function  is 
nutritive. 

In  general  the  sexual  kineses  of  newts  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
LiliacesB,  and  in  neither  is  there  any  trace  of  Weismann's  reducing 
divisions.  Owing  to  some  differences  of  detail  the  two  constitute  two 
different  types,  but  in  both  the  reduction  is  purely  quantitative  and  is 
due  to  the  tetrads.  These  are  so  important  in  sexual  kinesis  and  so 
characteristic,  that  the  latter  may  be  justly  styled  quaternary  kinesis. 
The  primitive  nuclear  element  of  the  oocyte  does  not  persist  until  the 
sexual  kineses,  except  in  the  form  of  certain  granules  which  re-form  the 
nucleoli,  and  ultimately  constitute  the  chromosomes.  The  nuclear 
substance  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  sole  bearer  of  hereditary  qualities. 
The  contradictions  between  these  and  the  statements  of  preceding 
authors  are  ascribed  to  the  incomplete  observations  of  the  latter. 

Phagocytosis  during  Metamorphosis.f — Alf.  Bumens  publishes  a 
brief  note  on  this  subject.  He  believes  that  leucocytes  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  tissue  destruction  during  metamorphosis,  but  doubts 
their  power  to  attack  normal  tissues.  In  Amphibians,  at  the  beginning 
of  metamorphosis,  the  respirations  become  slower,  and  in  consequence 
the  respiratory  changes  are  impeded,  and  certain  of  the  tissues  become 
loaded  with  carbon  dioxide.     These  tissues  begin  to  degenerate,  and  the 

♦  La  Cellale.  xvi.  (1899)  pp.  303-401  (4  pis.), 
t  Arch.  Sci.  Pbys.  et  Nat.,  viii.  (1899)  pp.  182-3. 
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degenerating  cells  are  consumed  by  leucocytes.     Thus  degeneration 
precedes  pliagocytoBis,  and  induces  it. 

Berelopment  and  Structure  of  the  Lens.*  —  Prof.  C.  Eabl  con- 
cludes his  important  memoir  on  the  development  and  structure  of  the 
lens  in  Yertebrata.  We  cannot  attempt  a  summary  of  the  detailed 
results,  but  we  would  direct  attention  to  a  few  conclusions  of  general 
interest.  Babl  discusses  the  recapitulation  doctrine,  and  finds,  in  the 
development  of  the  lens,  as  elsewhere,  evidence  that  the  development 
of  an  organ  in  a  higher  Vertebrate  is  in  its  early  stages  approximately 
jparaUel  to  the  development  in  ancestral  forms ;  gradually,  however,  the 
approximately  parallel  lines  diverge.  That  there  is  a  more  detailed 
recapitulation  of  the  characteristics  of  near  ancestry  he  admits;  but 
his  chief  emphasis  is  on  the  fact  that  the  embryo  is  from  first  to  last 
a  specific  unity.  Early  stipes  of  Vertebrate  embryos  can  never  be 
thought  of  as  interchangeable;  the  human  embryo  is  specifically 
human  from  the  ovum  onwards.  Similarly,  from  the  very  outset,  the 
primordium  of  the  lens  is  specifically  peculiar ;  the  number  of  the  cells 
stands  in  a  definite  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  first-formed  radial 
lameUie. 

As  to  structure,  the  most  important  new  point  is  Eabl's  emphasis 
not  on  the  concentric  layering  but  on  the  radial  lamellse.  Four  main 
types  are  distinguished : — (a)  of  fishes  and  amphibians  in  water ;  (h)  of 
amphibiaDS  (after  metamorpnosis  at  least),  of  mammals,  and  of  some 
snakes  (JEryx) ;  (c)  of  reptiles  except  snakes,  and  of  birds ;  (d)  of 
adders  and  vipers,  feut  every  species  has  its  specific  lens, — the  organism 
is  a  unity  through  and  through.  '*  In  der  Linse  spiegelt  sich  eben  die 
ganze  Lebensweise  eines  Thieres." 

Early  Development  of  Mammals. — Prof.  Bauber  f  briefly  criticises 
£douard  van  Beneden's  %  observations  on  the  develo*pment  of  the  bat, 
and  claims  priority  for  tiie  discovery  of  the  existence  and  subsequent 
disappearance  of  the  cell-layer  called  by  him  Deckschicht;  a  claim 
which  was  contested  by  van  BcDeden  in  his  recent  paper.  Bauber 
further  maintains  that  as  van  Beneden  regarded  the  Deckschichty  or 
outer  ectoblastic  layer,  as  constituting  the  whole  of  the  ectoblast,  the 
discrepancies  between  his  own  and  van  Beneden's  observations  were 
then  much  greater  than  would  appear  from  van  Beneden's  statements 
now. 

In  his  reply  van  Beneden  §  points  out  that  his  discovery  of  the 
Deckschieht  was  practically  simultaneous  with  that  of  Bauber,  and 
that  he  has  long  since  given  up  his  early  (1875)  views  as  to  the  morpho- 
logical value  of  this  layer.  He  believes,  however,  that  Bauber  and 
some  other  embryologists  are  equally  in  error  in  attempting  to  apply 
to  the  layers  of  the  didermic  Mammalian  embryo  the  terms  hypoblast 
and  epiblast ;  for  these  layers,  as  seen  in  Amjohioscua^  are  certaonly  not 
homologous  with  the  layers  in  the  bat  or  rabbit. 

•  Zeitaohr.  f.  wiss.  Zool.,  Izvii.  (1899)  pp.  1-188  (4  plB.  and  46  figs.). 

t  Anat.  Anaeig.,  xvi.  (1899)  pp.  523-4. 

X  liOc.  oit 

I  Tom.  cii,  pp.  524-0. 
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Development  of  Cranial  Verves  and  Ganglia  in  Trout.*— Dr.  N. 
Goronowitsch  adheres  to  a  conclusion  which  stands  opposed  to  most  of 
the  work  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  as  regards  the  development 
of  cranial  nerves  and  ganglia.  The  "  neural  ridges "  or  outgrowths 
from  the  central  nervous  system,  which  Balfour  and  Marshall  regarded 
as  the  origins  of  cranial  nerves  and  ganglia,  are  said  by  Goronowitsch 
to  be  resolved  into  the  surrounding  mesoblast  and  not  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  ganglia.  These  arise  from  Froriep's  Kiemen- 
apaltorganen,  Beard's  **  branchial  sense-organs."  Like  Sedgwick,  who 
has  described  the  development  of  nerve-fibre  in  situ  in  the  mesodermic 
reticulum,  Garonowitsch  does  not  hesitate  to  call  the  nerve-forming 
tissne  mesodermic, — which  is  an  interesting  return  to  the  position  of 
Bemak.  It  is  certainly  "  upsetting  "  to  be  informed — and  with  no  lack 
of  details  and  figures — that  nerve-fibres  are  not  processes  of  ganglion- 
,  cells,  and  that  the  neural  ridges  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cranial  ganglia. 

Metamerism  of  the  Elasmobranch  Head.t — A.  N.  Sewertzoff  makes 
a  contribution  to  the  subject,  dealing  in  particular  with  the  head  of 
Torpedo.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  here  to  do  more  than  indicate  his 
general  conclusion.  The  head-region  of  Batoids  and  Selachoids  is 
developed  on  similar  lines ;  there  are  two  anterior  (premandibular  and 
mandibular)  segments  associated  with  the  visceral  arches,  and  behind 
these  a  series  of  head-somites  homologous  with  the  protovertebr»  of 
the  trunk.  In  Priatiurua  and  Scyllium  there  are  7  ^3-9  of  van  Wijhe), 
in  Acanthiaa  8  (S-10  of  Hoffmann  and  Neal^,  in  Torpedo  11  (3-13  of 
Sewertzoff).  It  seems  that  in  the  more  specialised  forms  an  increasing 
number  of  anterior  trunk-segments  are  appropriated  to  form  part  of  the 
head.  On  this  view,  Pristiurus  is  primitive,  and  Torpedo  specialised. 
The  author  compares  his  conclusions  as  to  Elasmobranchs  with  the  facts 
known  in  regard  to  Amphioxus  and  Cyclostomata,  and  gives  a  hypo- 
ihetioal  description  of  the  state  of  affiiirs  in  the  original  Vertebrates. 

Metamerism  of  Head  in  Petromyzon  planeri.:^ — Herr  N.  E.  Eoltzoff 
has  studied  this  subject  in  an  extended  series  of  embryos,  and  publishes 
a  preliminary  account  of  his  results.  The  first  trace  of  segmentation 
appears  at  the  stage  where  the  fourth  and  fifth  somites  are  differentiated. 
Though  the  first  two  somites,  the  premandibular  and  the  mandibular, 
differ  in  some  respects  from  the  other  somites,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  they  are  anything  but  true  somites,  especially  as  the  evi- 
dence is  against  von  Kupffer's  suggestion  that  the  premandibular  somite  is 
ta  gill-pocket.  This  somite  is  always  small,  and  does  not  acquire  a  cavity 
until  the  embryo  is  3-4  mm.  in  length.  The  cells  seem  to  form  the 
oculomotor  musculature.  As  in  Selachians,  it  is  difficult  to  distingnisb 
between  the  second  somite  and  the  mandibular  arch.  The  walls  of  the 
former  give  rise  to  the  musctdus  ohliquus  superior,  and  possibly,  though 
not  probably,  to  the  ''  prolongation  of  the  velar  muscles  "  (datschek). 
The  gill-pockets  do  not  show  the  same  metamerism  as  the  myotomes ; 

♦  Nouv.  M<5m.  Soc.  Imp.  Nat.  Moboou,  xvi.  (1898,  received  1899)  pp.  1-55 
(8  pis.).     See  Nature,  Ixi.  (1899)  pp.  158-9. 

t  Bull.  Soc.  Imp.  Nat.  Moecou,  1898  (publielied  1899)  pp.  393-445  (4  pla.). 
X  Anat.  Anzeig.,  xvi.  (1899)  pp.  510  23  (3  figs.). 
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thus  the  third  gill-pooket  developes  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  mjo- 
tomee ;  bat  this  faot  does  not  prove  that  the  branohiomerism  in  Ammo- 
coetes  is  different  from  the  mesomerism ;  the  dismetamerism  is  due 
merely  to  the  exigencies  of  space  in  the  embryo.  The  origin  of  the 
nerres,  and  their  relation^to  somites,  gill-arches,  and  gill-pockets,  is  then 
described  in  detail.  The  position  of  the  first  spinal  ganglion  shows  that 
the  head  consists  of  six  primary  head-somites.  The  inter-somital  clefts 
-oorrespond  above  to  the  dorsal  cephalic  ganglia,  and  below  to  the  gill- 
slits,  although  the  latter  have  lost  their  primitive  topographical  re- 
lations. In  other  animals,  secondary  somites  may  be  added  to  the  six 
primary  ones,  but  there  is  no  fund^imental  difference  between  primary 
^tnd  secondary  cephalic  somites.  There  is  an  almost  exact  numerical  and 
topographical  agreement  between  ueuromeres  and  somites. 

Skull  of  KestreL* — ^Herr  P.  P.  Suschkin  gives  an  account  of  the 
development  and  structure  of  the  skull  in  Tinnuncidus,  Besides  contri- 
butions to  our  knowledge  of  the  morphology  of  the  bird's  skull  in 
general,  and  of  falcons  in  particular,  the  memoir  includes  an  interesting 
contrast  of  the  development  of  the  falcon  with  that  of  the  chick.  In  the 
former  there  is  slower  development  in  the  early  stages,  and  palingenetic 
phenomena,  e.g.  the  independent  primordium  of  the  trabeculse  and  the 
retention  of  four  pairs  of ''  cranial  ribs,"  are  observed,  which  have  been 
lost  in  the  chick.  In  the  later  stages  the  development  is  relatively  moi-e 
rapid  than  in  the  chick.  For  the  preservation  of  palingenetic  traces  a 
prolonged  development  is  essential. 

Beyelopment  of  Ductus  Endolymphaticus.t — Prof.  Kiebel  quotes 
▼arious  authors  (Netto,  Poli)  whose  observations  seem  to  disprove 
&ertwig*s  view  that  the  ductus  endolymphaticu9  represents  the  connec- 
tion between  ear  and  epidermis  in  Selachians,  and  so  the  last  remnant 
of  the  ectodermal  invagination  which  produces  the  ear-vesicle ;  and  then 
figures  a  chick  section  which  shows  clearly  a  cord  of  cells  connectiog 
the  developing  ductus  with  the  ectoderm.  His  sections  prove  that  this 
cord  of  cells  is  the  last  remnant  of  the  primitive  connection  between  the 
ear-yeeide  and  its  place  of  origin,  and  thus  confirm  Hertwig's  views  in 
all  respects.  He  believes  that  the  apparent  absence  of  the  conneotion 
between  ductus  and  ectoderm  in  some  Vertebrates  is  in  all  cases  due  to 
a  hastening  of  events,  the  ear-vesicle  being  separated  from  the  ectoderm 
long  before  the  ductus  originates. 

Pads  on  the  Palm  and  Sole  of  the  Human  Fostus.^  —  Mr.  E.  H. 
Johnson  has  studied  these,  and  comes  to  three  conclusions : — (1)  There 
are,  on  the  sole  of  the  human  foetus  of  2-3  months,  four  mounds  situ- 
ated interdigitally  along  the  line  of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joints. 
Three  mounds  exist  in  a  similar  situation  on  the  palm.  On  the  foot  the 
mounds  disappear ;  on  the  hand  they  persist  as  the  less  definite  '* mounts" 
of  palmistry.  (2^  These  mounds  are  homologous  with  the  walking  pads 
of  some  mammals,  and  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  *^  centres  of  dis- 
turbance "  of  the  epidermic  ridges  on  the  palms  and  soles  of  man  and 
other  Primates.     (3)  Corresponding  with  a  p3orer  development  of  these 

♦  Nouv.  M^m.  Soo.  Imp.  Nat  Mosoou,  xvi.  (1899)  pp.  1-163  (6  pla.). 
t  Anat.  Anzeig.,  xvi.  (1899)  pp.  490-2  (1  %). 
I  Amer.  Nat.,  xxxiii.  (1899)  pp.  729-34  (6  Igg.). 
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moundfi  on  the  hand  than  on  the  foot  in  the  foetus,  the  '^  centres  of  dis- 
turbance "  occur  on  the  foot  more  frequently  than  on  the  hand  in  the 
adult. 

Cerebral  Outgrowths  in  Oeckos.*  —  Herr  F.  Melchers  reaches  the 
following  conclusions.  The  epiphysis  in  Flaiydaciylus  is  a  simple 
median  intrameningeal  evagination  of  the  roof  of  the  thalamencephalon,. 
pear-shaped,  and  with  a  solid  stalk  in  adults.  The  paraphysis  appears- 
later,  as  a  long  permanently  hollow  sac,  with  an  often  branched  blind 
end  which  lies  in  front  of  the  epiphysis.  Both  are  at  a  certain  stage  of 
embryonic  life  visible  externally,  and  may  once  have  been  sensory.  In 
the  young  animal  both  become  vascularised,  the  epiphysis  degenerates,, 
and  the  paraphysis  acquires  a  glandular  appearance.  The  hypophysis 
appears  before  either  of  the  preceding,  and  has  a  double  origin  as  an 
evagination  from  the  brain,  combined  intimately  with  a  pharyngeal  in- 
vagination. The  orohypophysis  is  constricted  ofiE^  and  forms  litUe  buds 
like  the  paraphysis.  The  neurohypophysis  becomes  a  long  irregular 
vesicle.     No  present  function  can  be  stated. 

Origin  of  Sexual  E6production.t — ^Prof.  O.  Lignier  seeks  to  show, 
from  studies  on  the  Algsd  in  particular,  that  the  origin  of  fertilisation  i» 
to  be  found  in  its  utility  as  a  source  of  variations  which  form  the  raw 
material  of  adaptation,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  dimorphism  of  the  sex 
elements  is  an  adaptation  on  the  one  hand  (in  the  ovum)  to  providing 
the  necessary  nutritive  material  for  early  development,  and,  on  the  other 
hand  (in  the  spermatozoon),  to  securing  conjugation. 

Female  Urogenital  Organs  of  Perameles.^ — Mr.  J.  P.  Hill  describes 
these  organs  in  detail.  Contrasted  with  those  of  other  Marsupials,  e.g. 
MacTOpus^  the  following  features  stand  out  as  worthy  of  remark : — 

(1^  The  absence  of  any  sharply  marked  separation  between  the 
uterine  and  vaginal  segments  of  the  organs,  the  uterus  being  directly 
continued  into  the  median  vaginal  cul-de-sac,  and  its  os  being  extremely 
ill-defined. 

(2)  The  small  size  and  distinctness,  in  the  virgin,  of  the  median 
vaginal  col-de-sacs ;  their  termination  at  a  relatively  great  distance  from 
the  urogenital  sinus  ;  and  their  complete  investment  by  the  connective- 
tissue  of  the  urogenital  strand. 

(8)  The  fact  that  the  lateral  vaginal  canals  (except  their  forward 
expansions — the  vaginal  csBca)  are  imbedded  throughout  their  whole 
extent,  together  with  the  uiethra,  in  an  elongated  mass  of  connective- 
tissue,  the  urogenital  strand. 

(4)  The  extremely  short  tinua  urogenitaltSy  and  the  existence  of  a 
very  distinct  cloaca. 

Features  (1)  and  (4)  constitute  obvious  marks  of  lowly  organisation. 
As  regards  (2),  the  median  vaginal  apparatus  in  Perameles  remains  at  a 
stage  which  is  early  passed  over  in  the  foetal  Macropod,  and  is  without 
doubt  extremely  primitive.  As  concerns  (3),  the  urogenital  strand  of  the 
adult  is  nothing  else  than  the  persistent  genital  cord,  from  the  tissue  of 

*  Zeitflchr.  f.  wise.  Zool.,  Izvii  (1899)  pp.  139-66  (2  pis.). 

t  MiiBcellaD^eB  Biologiques,  Station  Zoologique  de  Wimereox,  dddi^ei  au  pio- 
feBseur  Alfred  Giaid,  1899,  pp.  396-401. 

t  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  xxiv.  (1899)  pp.  42-82  (12  pis.  and  3  figs  ). 
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^ich  the  posterior  ends  of  the  uterine  segments  of  the  Miillerian  dacts, 
4Kid  the  entire  vaginal  segments  of  the  same,  never  become  free,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  forwardlj  projecting  vaginal  cseca  may  be  said  to  have 
•become  free  from  the  original  tissue  of  the  cord. 

Poncli  of  Echidna.* — ^Prof.  R  Semon  admits,  after  Rage's  criticism, 
4hat  he  was  mistaken  in  speaking  of  the  rudiment  of  the  ponch  in  the 
▼eiy  young  Echidna  as  paired.  It  is  a  single  depression.  He  also  refers 
to  his  observation  of  a  female  OmWiorhynchus  at  the  height  of  lactation 
which  did  not  show  the  slightest  hint  of  a  pouch.  It  has  been  supposed 
kj  some  that  there  might  be  a  temporary  depression. 

Toung  of  Ornithorhynchus.'l' — Y.  Sizta  communicates  the  field-notes 
of  A.  Topic  on  the  breeding  of  the  duckmole.  The  mouth  of  the  burrow 
ia  below  water-level ;  the  nest -chamber  (as  large  as  a  platter  and  as  high 
as  a  loaf)  is  above  high-water  mark,  and  lined  with  hair  from  the  backs 
of  both  male  and  female.  In  giving  milk  the  mother  lay  on  her  back, 
and  her  two  young  tapped  with  their  bills  about  the  sieve-like  openings 
of  the  glands.  The  milk  ran  into  a  median  groove  on  the  skin  formed 
by  the  longitudinal  musculature,  and  was  thence  lapped  up.  The  young 
remain  in  the  nest  till  they  attain  a  size  of  12  cm. ;  when  20  cm.  in  size, 
ihey  venture  with  the  mother  into  the  water. 

h,  Hifltolosir. 

Stmctnre  of  the  Cell.f — Herr  Georg  Niessing  continues  his  studies 
on  the  cells  of  the  testis  in  the  salamander,  with  special  reference  to  the 
ocntrosome,  the  central  spindle,  and  the  structure  of  the  nucleus.  In 
oells  in  which  the  nucleus  displays  a  skein-like  structure,  the  centro- 
spheie  is  distinct.  It  contains  2-3  central  corpuscles,  imbedded  in  a 
dear  area^  which  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sphere  by  a  finely 
granular  stratum  (membrane  ?).  In  the  next  stage,  where  the  strands  of 
Uie  nuclear  skein  loosen,  there  is  little  change  in  the  centrosphere,  but 
as  the  nuclear  skein  begins  to  segment,  the  central  corpuscles  enlarge, 
become  mulberry-shaped,  and  finally  break  up  into  granules.  The 
granules  occupy  the  polar  spindles  during  division,  and  ultimately 
become  the  microcentres  of  the  daughter-cells.  In  consequence  the 
author  defines  central  corpuscles  as  cell-organs  in  the  shape  of  minute 
granules,  which  constitute  the  point  of  origin  of  the  fibrillar  rays.  The 
connection  with  the  system  of  fibrilbe  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  definition*  The  centrosome  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  define 
strictly,  though  the  term  may  be  used  without  fear  of  misunderstanding, 
the  granuleB  just  described  being  known  as  centrosome-granules.  They 
unite  to  form  the  centrosome  proper.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  connec- 
tion between  oentrosomes  and^  chromosomes — ^that  is,  the  origin  of  the 
threads  of  the  spindle— the  author  believes  that  the  spindle  is  a  sup- 
porting organ  consisting  partly  of  an  elastic  spindle- substance,  and 
partly  of  contractile  threads,  fused  with  the  spindle-substance  and 
oi^ble  of  bringing  about  changes  of  form  in  the  spindle. 

In  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  nucleus,  the  author  does  not  believe 

*  Morphol.  Jahrb.,  xxviL  (1899)  pp.  497-8. 

t  ZooL  Anzeie.,  xxiL  (1899)  pp.  211-6.  Bee  Amer.  Nat.,  xxxiii  (1899)  pp.  743-4. 

X  Arch.  f.  Mikr.  Anal,  ly.  (1899)  pp.  68-110  (1  pi.). 
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that  linin  forms  the  gronnd  sabstance  both  of  chromatin  acd  (BdematiiK 
Be  thinks  that  linin  occurs  in  the  latter  only,  the  chromatin  forming  & 
continaons  network,  and  not  a  collection  of  granules. 

The  relation  of  these  results  to  Heidonhain's  cy  to-mechanical  theories- 
is  then  considered.  The  author  rejects  Heidenhain's  theories,  especially 
his  law  of  tension  {^annungs'gesetx)^  and  seeks  to  replace  them  by  a 
dynamical  tiieory.  The  fibrillte  are  the  great  mechanical  organs  of  the- 
cell,  but  they  are  to  be  conceived  as  existing  in  a  certain  condition  of 
contraction,  which  can  be  increased  or  diminished  by  impulses  from  the 
microcentre.  This  is  not  merely  a  point  of  insertion  for  the  fibrillsd,. 
but  is  a  true  centre  of  force,  possessing  great  complexity,  both  of  struc- 
ture and  function. 

Kucleoli  of  Central  Kerve-cells.*  —  Herr  Yl.  Bfizicka  has  found  & 
method  for  studying  the  nucleolus,  which,  he  says,  is  always  present  in 
central  nerve-ceUs.  It  seems  that  the  nucleolus  contains  several  darkly 
stainable,  solid  (?)  granules  imbedded  in  the  lighter  nucleolar  sub- 
stance. 

Innervation  of  Urinary  Bladder. f— Dr.  N.  Grunstein,  by  means  of 
Ehrlich's  method,  has  studied  this  subject  in  the  frog  and  in  certain 
mammals.  In  the  frog,  as  is  well  known,  the  bladder  is  innervated 
both  from  the  cerebro-spinal  and  from  the  sympathetic  system,  and  has  in 
addition  an  automatic  apparatus  composed  of  largolor  small  nerve-ganglia. 
These  consist  of  nerve-cells  and  fibres,  the  former  being  invested  by  a 
pericellular  network,  and  having  one  or  two  processes.  These  are  readily 
distinguished  from  fibres  which  have  pericellular  endings  by  their  struc- 
ture and  staining  reactions.  These  fibres  are  non-medullated.  The  other 
noD-medullated  fibres  are  motor  nerves,  and  end  in  unstriped  muscle* 
fibres ;  this  has  not  until  now  been  histologically  demonstrated  for  the 
urinary  bladder.  The  roedullated  fibres  are  of  two  kinds :  first,  those 
with  a  thin  sheath,  usually  regarded  as  of  sympathetic  origin ;  second,, 
the  ordinary  thick-sheathed  cerebro-spinal  fibres.  The  first  are  few  in 
number,  and  their  origin  and  importance  remains  doubtful.  The  second 
are  sensory,  and  are  furnished  with  the  peculiar  end-organs  called 
**  trees  "  by  Ehrlich.  Among  mammals  positive  results  were  obtained 
only  in  the  dog.  Here,  as  in  the  frog,  nerve-ganglia  of  varying  size 
occur  in  the  bladder-wall.  End-organs  in  the  form  of  trees  were  demon- 
strated for  the  medullated  fibres,  but  they  appear  to  be  less  complicated 
than  in  the  frog. 

Structure  of  Keuroglla.t — Herr  Erik  Miiller  has  investigated  this 
subject  in  a  series  of  Vertebrate  forms  from  Amphioxus  and  Myxine  to 
Mammals.  The  methods  employed  were  very  various.  In  Amphioxus 
and  Myxine  admirable  results  were  obtained  by  fixing  for  24  hours  in  a 
mixture  of  1  part  of  8  per  cent,  potassium  bichromate  and  4  parts  of 
commercial  formol,  placing  for  three  days  in  a  8  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  bichromate,  washing  and  hardening  in  spirit,  and  staining 
with  Heidonhain's  iron-hasmatoxylin.  For  higher  Vertebrates,  acid 
alcoholic  fixatives  gave  the  best  results. 

♦  Anat  Atizeig ,  xvi.  (1899)  pp.  557-63  (I  fij?.)- 
t  Arch.  f.  Mikr.  Anat.,  Iv.  (1899)  pp.  1-11  a  pi  ). 
X  Tom.  tit,  pp.  11-G2  (3  pla.  and  1  fig.). 
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In  Amphioacua  a  section  of  the  cord  shows  the  ependyma-cells  snr- 
roanding  the  central  canal  and  continued  into  processes  which  form  the 
supporting  fibres  of  the  cord.  The  peculiarity  of  the  supporting  substance 
consists  not  in  the  presence  of  these  radially  branching  ependyma-cells, 
but  in  the  fact  that  the  oyerwhelmiug  majority  of  the  supporting  cells 
have  their  cell-bodies  placed  on  the  central  canal.  The  prolongations 
of  these  cells  in  part  correspond  to  the  ependyma-cells  of  higher  Yerte- 
brateSy  in  part  to  the  "  glia "  of  these  animals.  In  Myxine  both  epen- 
dyma-cells and  glia-cells  are  present.  The  former  show  much  general 
resemblance  to  those  of  Amphioxus,  Careful  examination  of  the  neuro- 
glia shows  that  it  consists  of  fibrils  having  the  same  relation  to  the  glia- 
cells  as  the  ependyma-cells  to  their  fibrils.  In  general  the  supporting 
tissue  of  the  spinal  cord  of  Myxine  is  a  finely  cellular  tissue  whose  cells 
are  characterised  by  the  staining  reactions  of  their  outgrowths,  and  in 
certain  places  by  their  epithelial  arrangement.  A  point  of  great  interest 
is  the  similarity  in  arrangement  between  the  glia  elements  and  the  ner- 
vous elements.  Though  the  study  of  the  neuroglia  in  the  higher  Ver- 
tebrates is  much  more  difficult,  yet  the  results  are  sufficient  to  show  a 
general  structural  resemblance  to  the  conditions  seen  in  the  lower. 

The  most  general  conclusions  from  these  results  are : — (1)  that  the 
most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  neuroglia  is  the  structural  differentia- 
tion between  its  fibrils  and  the  cells  from  which  the  fibrils  originate ; 
and  (2)  that  the  neuroglia  forms  a  tissue  transitional  between  a  purely 
epithelial  tissue  and  connective-tissue. 

Cortical  Cells  of  Cerebellum.*— Herr  Bjame  Eide,  by  the  use  of 
the  formol-chrome-silver  method,  has  succeeded  in  staining  the  small 
cells  of  the  molecular  layer  of  the  cerebellar  cortex  in  the  cat,  so  as  to 
render  possible  the  stady  of  these  little-known  cells.  He  finds  that 
the  "  small "  cells  are  of  three  kinds : — (a)  cells  of  the  ordinary  second 
type  with  short  processes ;  (6)  cells  with  long  transversely  arranged 
processes  of  remarkable  structure ;  (c)  transitional  forms.  In  (6)  the 
processes  arise  from  the  cell-body,  or  from  a  protoplasmic  continuation 
of  the  cell,  and  almost  at  once  break  up  into  numerous  branches 
{Anfangaoeraitdung).  This  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  cells, 
and  distinguishes  them  at  once  from  the  basket-cells  of  the  molecular 
layer.  The  cell-processes  (axones)  of  the  two  kinds  of  cell  are  further 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that  in  the  basket-cells  the  axis-cylinder  is 
thick,  in  the  small  cells  very  thin.  The  axones  also  show  a  slight 
difference  in  position,  those  of  the  basket-cells  being  more  deeply  placed ; 
the  varicose  appearance  of  those  of  the  small  cells  is  also  distinctive. 
The  two  kinds  resemble  one  another  especially  in  that  both  ramify  in 
a  transverse  plane,  and  in  that  their  ascending  branches  ultimately  end 
in  both  oases  freely  in  the  molecular  layer. 

Kultiple  Division  of  Kerve-fibres.t— Prof.  E.  Ballowitz  discusses 
the  multiple  ("polytome"),  brush-like  or  comb-like,  division  of  medul- 
lary nerve-fibres  which  R.  Wagner  described  in  1847  in  the  electric  nerves 
of  Torpedo.  He  has  found  a  similar  multiple  division  in  Malopterwrus^ 
where  the  nerve  enters  the  electric  tissue,  but  it  is  not  so  marked  as  in 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  wiss.  Zool.,  Ixvi.  (1899)  pp.  687-.'>2  (14  figs  ). 
t  Anat  Anzeig.,  xvi.  (1899)  pp.  511-6  (2  tig8.). 
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Wagner's  **  bonquets."  This  indeed  is  the  interest  of  the  observation, — 
that  it  describes  a  state  intermediate  between  that  which  nsnallj  occurs 
and  that  in  the  torpedo. 

Structure  of  Stratified  Pavement  Epithelium.*— Sig.  C.  Fck  has 
studied  this  in  embryos  of  ox.  He  finds  that  between  the  cells  there 
run  closed  chambers,  like  prisms,  with  polygonal  section ;  in  the  older 
foetus  the  limiting  lateral  lamime  coalesce,  gradually  thin  off,  and  the 
lines  of  their  intersection  thicken,  leaving  eventually  bridge-like  threads 
between  which  there  are  spaces  in  which  the  nutritive  fluid  circulates. 

Fat  in  Cartilage.'!'  —  Dr.  C.  Sacerdotti  concludes,  from  detailed 
experiments,  that  the  presence  of  fat  in  cartilage-cells  is  normal  and 
constant.  It  increases  pari  passu  with  the  functional  development  of 
the  elements ;  it  does  not  diminish  daring  inanition,  but  only  when  the 
nutrition  of  the  cell  is  profoundly  altered. 

Absorptive  Affinities  of  Vascular  Endothelium.^— Henri  Stassano 
has  made  experiments  which  go  to  show  that  the  vascular  endothelium 
has  a  particular  affinity  for  mercury,  thus  explaining  the  predominance 
of  this  toxic  in  the  more  vascular  organs.  The  same  is  true  also  in 
regard  to  strychnine  and  curari ;  and  the  general  result  of  the  investiga- 
tion is  to  show  the  importance  of  the  endothelial  cells  in  absorption  as 
well  as  in  arrest. 

Cell-changes  during  Dige8tion.§ — Prof.  E.  Wace  Carlier  has  studied 
this  subject  in  the  stomach  of  the  newt.  He  finds  that  in  the  cells 
prozymogen  is  produced  by  the  nuclei  at  the  same  time  that  the  zymogen 
already  formed  is  being  secreted  by  the  cell  in  the  form  of  zymin.  The 
nucleoli  consist  entirely  of  effete  matter  produced  during  nuclear  acti- 
vity, and  ultimately  passed  out  into  the  cytoplasm.  The  nucleoli  do  not 
become  converted  into  zymogen  granules.  Nuclear  exhaustion  is  due 
to  the  manufacture  of  prozymogen,  which  arises  from  the  nuclear 
chromatin.  The  chromatin  is  renewed  by  the  entrance  into  the  nuclear 
juice  of  a  coagulable  substance,  which  probably  includes  a  proteid.  Both 
chromatin  and  zymogen  contain  the  same  nuclein  radicle,  but  differ  in 
the  amount  of  linked  albumin.  Parazymogen  is  chromatin  less  some 
of  its  albumin;  it  takes  up  some  albumin  from  the  cytoplasm,  and 
becomes  converted  into  zymogen.  The  albumin  separated  from  the 
chromatin  during  the  formation  of  parazymogen  goes  to  form  the 
nucleolus. 

Dermis  and  Epidermis.  || — ^Dr.  Ed.  Eetterer  has  always  opposed  the 
current  views  as  to  the  relation  of  these  two  structures.  He  believes 
that  the  facts  both  of  histiogenesis  and  of  transplantation  experiments 
show  that  the  epidermis  itself,  or  the  subjacent  epithelial  membrane, 
gives  rise  to  the  connective-tissue  of  both  the  adult  and  embryonic 
dermis.  In  other  words,  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  the  epidermis  forms 
a  permanently  distinct  membrane,  growing  only  from  within  outwards. 
Till  recently  his  observations  have  received  no  support  or  confirmation 

♦  Atti  R.  Aocad.  Sci.  Torino,  xrrir.  (1899)  pp.  1004-12  (1  pi.). 

t  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  984-1003  (1  pi.). 

X  Oomptes  Bendus,  cxxix.  (1899)  pp.  648-51. 

§  La  Oellale,  xvi.  (1899)  pp.  405-<i4  (8  pU.). 

n  Joum.  Anat.  et  Physiol,  xxxy.  (1899)  pp.  675-6. 
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from  other  authors,  bat  the  experiments  made  by  Loeb  appear  to  confirm 
them,  indicating  as  tbey  do  that  epidermic  cells  may  be  directly  con- 
▼erted  into  oonnective-tissae  cells. 

Myelocytes  of  Invertebrates.*  —  M.  Joannes  Chatin  finds  that  in 
animals  in  general  those  nerve-elements  nsnally  called  myelocytes  really 
consist  of  cells  with  a  volnminons  nnclens  snrronnded  by  a  ring  of 
cytoplasm.  He  has  recently  studied  the  myelocytes  of  Annelids  and 
Gastropods  by  the  method  of  Nissl,  and  finds  that  in  both  there  is  a 
distinct  nnolear  membrane.  Farther,  in  both,  the  structure  of  the 
nucleus  is  the  same  as  in  the  *'  small  nerve-cells  with  little  protoplasm," 
studied  by  Bamon  y  Cajal  in  Vertebrates.  When  the  chromatin  becomes 
localised  in  the  myelocytes  of  either  Annelids  or  Gastropods,  it  acoumu- 
•  lates  in  little  masses  at  the  nodes  of  the  nuclear  network,  and  may  then 
give  rise  to  nucleoli. 

IntrapVitam  Granula-Staining.t—Prof  J.  Arnold  finds  that  it  is 
possible  with  neutral  red  and  methylen-blue  to  demonstrate  the  granules 
in  living  leucocytes.  He  has  also  succeeded  with  the  tongue,  web,  and 
mesentery  of  the  living  frog,  showing  that  the  granule  does  not  consist 
of  pigment  particles  taken  in  from  outside,  but  owes  its  origin  to  an 
intracellular  process.  The  arrangement  of  the  granules,  and  their 
relation  to  indubitable  structural  elements,  lead  Arnold  to  greater  confi- 
dence in  his  previous  conclusion  that  the  granules  are  important  normal 
components  of  the  cytoplasm,  probably  arising  from  a  modification  of 
plasmooomes. 

'^  Islands  of  Lan^erhans  "  in  Pancreas.^ — Dr.  Yincenzo  Diamare 
discusses  the  anatomical  and  morphological  value  of  these  components 
of  the  Vertebrate  pancreas.  He  agrees  with  Qiannelli  in  believing  that 
Langerhans'  cells  constitute  permanent  elements  of  the  pancreas ;  but  he 
does  not  consider  that  there  is  any  evidence  that  they  are  of  importance 
in  modifying  the  composition  of  the  pancreatic  juice ;  on  the  other  hand, 
itej  probably  produce  a  characteristic  internal  secretion.  He  does  not, 
further,  agree  with  Oiannelli's  latest  theory  that  the  cells  are  merely  a 
rudimentary  portion  of  the  pancreas  without  functional  importance,  but 
believes  them  to  be  an  important  constituent  of  an  organ  whose  functions 
are  very  complex.  The  conditions  in  reptiles  afford  no  support  for 
Languesse's  view  that  in  these  animals  the  endocrinous  tissue  is  pro- 
duced by  an  alternate  metamorphosis  of  the  esocrinous  tissue  during  the 
course  of  life.  On  the  contrary,  the  endocrinous  tissue  is  as  constant  an 
element  of  the  pancreas  in  reptiles  as  in  other  Vertebrates. 

e.  General. 

yariation.§ — Prof.  Adam  Sedgwick  took  for  the  subject  of  his  presi- 
dential address  to  Section  D  of  the  British  Association,  Variation  and 
some  phenomena  connected  with  reproduction  and  sex.  He  uses  the 
term  variation  to  include  all  the  differences  between  members  of  a 
spedee — what  we  should  prefer  to  call  simply  the  observed  differences. 

*  Comptee  Bendns,  cxxix.  (1899)  pp.  554-5. 

t  Anat  AnzeiR.,  xvL  (1899)  pp.  568-72.  J  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  481-7. 

S  AddrosB  to  the  Zoological  Section  Brit.  Assoc.,  Dover,  1899, 19  pp. 
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These  he  distinguishes  as  genetic  variations  and  acquired  modifications, 
or,  as  many  would  now  say,  simply  variations  and  modifications.  Later 
on  he  speaks  also  of  '*  acquired  variations." 

After  pointing  out  that  genetic  variation  is  generally,  if  not  essen* 
tially,  connected  with  sexual  reproduction,  he  considers  the  features  of 
this  process,  distinguishing  : — (a)  the  real  reproductive  act,  which  is  the 
division  hy  fission  of  the  parent  into  two  unequal  parts,  one  of  which 
continues  to  be  called  the  parent,  while  the  other  is  the  gamete ;  and 
(6)  the  subsequent  conjugation-process,  in  which  a  new  individuality  ia 
formed  by  the  fasion  of  the  distinct  individualities  of  two  gametes.  The 
phenomenon  of  sex,  with  all  its  associated  complications,  is  merely  a 
device  to  ensure  the  coming  together  of  the  two  gametes. 

Impreesed  by  the  fact  that  every  acquired  character  presupposes  a 
congenital  possibility  of  acquiring  it,  Mr.  Sedgwick  observes  that "  every 
feature  which  successively  appears  in  an  organism  in  the  march  from  the 
uninucleatcd  zygote  to  death  is  an  acquired  character."  This,  however, 
is  a  new  usage,  and  seems  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  previous 
classification  of  observed  differences  into  (a)  congenital  variations,  and 
(6)  acquired  characters ;  for  while  the  subject  with  which  Mr.  Sedgwick 
started  was  variation,  at  this  stage  he  discusses  the  development  of  all 
the  characters  of  the  organism.  What  others  call  acquired  characters  he 
would  call  variations  in  the  acquired  characters.  ^*  A  genetic  character 
is  the  possibility  of  acquiring  a  certain  feature  under  the  influence 
of  a  certain  stimulus :  it  is  not  the  feature  itself — that  is  an  acquired 
character — but  it  is  the  possibility  of  producing  the  feature."  "A 
.  genet' c  character  is  a  character  which  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
organism,  while  an  acquired  character  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
stimulus."  Would  it  not  be  clearer  to  return  to  the  old  distinction 
between  variation  and  modification  ? 

The  author  points  out  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  the  mechanism 
whereby  a  modification  of,  say,  the  right  arm,  could  be  transmitted. 
That  changed  conditions  may  have  an  efiect  upon  the  reproductive 
organs  is  admitted ;  but  he  thinks  that  the  only  effects  which  OMi  be 
spoken  of  with  certainty  are  (a)  the  production  of  sterilitjr,  iind  (6)  an 
increase  in  genetic  variability. 

Betuming  to  the  question,  Are  genetic  variations  ever  found  in 
asexual  reproduction  ?  Mr.  Sedgwick  inclines  to  answer  in  the  negative. 
"  If  any  indefinite  variability,  recalling  genetic  variability,  makes  its 
appearance,  it  must  be  part  of  the  genetic  variability,  and  directly  trace- 
able to  the  zygote  from  which  the  asexual  generations  started."  This 
is  opposed  to  Weismann's  view  that  nutritive  changes  in  the  body  may 
induce  variations  in  the  germ-plasm. 

In  considering  modifications  of  the  reproductive  organs  in  cases  of 
asexual  reproduction,  he  asks  three  questions : — Will  the  modification 
in  the  offspring  have  any  adaptive  relation  whatever  to  the  external 
cause?  (Probably  not.)  Will  all  the  forms  subjected  to  the  modifying 
influence  be  affected  in  the  same  way  ?  (Presumably  they  will.)  ;  Will 
the  modification  last  beyond  the  life  of  the  individuals  produced  by  the 
affected  reproductive  organ  ?    (No  data  for  decision.) 

Using  the  word  heredity  as  equivalent  to  genetic  resemblance,  he 
proceeds  to  point  out  that  "heredity  is  really  applicable  only  to  the 
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appearaBoe  in  a  zygote  of  some  of  the  properties  of  the  gametes."  '*  A 
zygote  has  this  property  of  one  of  the  preceding  gametes;  and  that  pro- 
perty of  another,  in  virtne  of  the  operation  of  what  we  call  heredity ;  it 
has  a  third  property,  possessed  hy  neither  of  the  precedent  gametes,  in 
▼irtoe  of  the  action  of  variation."  But  perhaps  it  is  simpler  to  say  that 
in  aseznal  reproduction  the  expression  of  the  inherited  qualities  tends  in 
deyelopment  to  result  in  a  complete  genetic  resemhlance,  while  in  sexual 
reproduction  the  expression  of  the  inherited  qualities  tends  in  develop- 
ment to  result  in  a  now  individuality.  It  seems  to  us  preferable  to 
retain  the  word  heredity  as  a  term  for  the  relation  between  successive 
geseratioDS. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Sedgwick  suggests  that  the  result  of  continual 
selection  will  be  to  diminish  the  variability  of  a  species,  and  if  carried 
far  enough,  to  produce  a  race  with  so  little  variability,  and  so  closely 
adapted  to  its  surroundings,  that  the  slightest  alteration  in  the  conditions 
of  life  will  cause  extinction.  But  if  selection  tends  to  diminish  the 
variability  of  a  species,  then  it  clearly  follows  that,  as  selection  has  been 
by  hypothesis  the  most  important  means  of  modifying  organisms  [evolv- 
ing species  ?],  variation  must  have  been  much  greater  in  past  times  than 
it  is  now.  In  fact,  it  must  have  been  progressively  greater  the  further 
we  go  back  from  tie  present  time.  "  Following  out  the  same  train  of 
thought,  we  are  inevitably  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the  most 
important  results  of  the  evolutionary  change  has  been  the  gradual  increase 
and  perfection  of  heredity  [completeness  of  hereditary  resemblance?} 
us  a  function  of  organisms,  and  a  gradual  elimination  of  variability." 

Statistical  Study  of  Variation.* — Prof.  C.  B.  Davenport  has  pub- 
lished a  very  useful  little  book  giving  a  simple  presentation  of  the 
newer  statistical  methods  in  their  application  to  the  study  of  organic 
variation,  or,  as  he  (mistakenly)  calls  it,  biological  variation.  Chapter  L 
deals  with  the  methods  of  measuring  organisms ;  Chapter  II.  with  the 
seriation  and  plotting  of  data  and  the  frequency  polygon  ;  Chapter  IIL 
with  the  classes  of  frequency  polygons ;  Chapter  IV.  with  correlated 
variability ;  Chapter  V.  with  some  applications  of  statistical  biological 
study.  Then  follow  tables  of  much  convenience  for  actual  work.  The 
book  is  marvellously  terse,  but  we  wish  that  it  had  been  less  so ;  we 
hope  that  its  extensive  use  will  ensure  a  demand  for  a  second  edition  in 
a  short  time,  and  that  the  author  will  then  rewrite  the  introduction  and 
add  a  sketch — historical  and  prospective — convincing  the  unimpressed  of 
the  value  of  this  new  departure. 

This  statistical  study  of  variations  is  of  great  importance,  not  only 
to  evolution  doctrine,  but  to  a  sound  taxonomy  (for  it  is  time  that  the 
diagnosis  of  a  species  on  two  or  three  specimens  should  be  ruled  out  of 
court  in  cases  where  hundreds  are  readily  procurable).  Therefore  we 
would  direct  attention  to  two  other  introductions  to  the  subject,  viz. 
G.  Duncker's  '  Methode  der  Variationsstatistik,'  t  his  article  *  Varia- 
tion-statistics in  Zoology,'  J  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Kyle's  lucid  article,  *  An 
extension  of  the  method  of  treating  variations,  with  examples  and  certain 

*  *  Statistical  Methods,  with  Special  Reference  to  Biological  Yariation,'  New 
York  and  London,  1899,  yii.  and  148  pp. 

t  Leipzig,  1899,  8vo,  75  pp.  BibUogrnphy  of  111  papers.  Beprint  from  Arch. 
EDtwickmeoh.,  viii  X  Natural  Scitnce,  xv.  (1899),  pp.  825-36. 
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coDclasions.'  *  For  concrete  illustration,  incomparably  the  best  gnide 
is  Heincke's  *  Naturgesohiclite  des  Herings  *  (1898),  while  the  mathe- 
matical basis  must  be  sought  for  in  the  works  of  Galton  and  Pearson, 
to  which  references  will  he  found  in  the  bibliographies  furnished  by 
Dnncker,  Davenport,  and  Kyle. 

Additional  Carpalia.t — Herr  P.  Eisler  has  inyestigated  a  number  of 
human  subjects  with  a  view  to  determining  the  frequency  of  carpal 
yariation.  In  about  sixty  extremities,  two  only  showed  additional 
«arpals.  Both  belonged  to  the  same  subject — a  young  male.  The 
right  carpus  contained  three  completely  separated  additional  bones — 
an  epipyramis,  a  (rapezoides  aecundarium,  and  a  atyUndeum;  the  left 
<^ntained  only  a  trapezoidea  aecundarium. 

Selective  Elimination  of  Sparrow84  —  Prof.  H.  C.  Bumpus  has 
illustrated  the  elimination  of  the  unfit  in  connection  with  the  English 
«parrow  in  the  United  States.  After  a  severe  storm  a  number  of  be- 
numbed sparrows  were  brought  to  the  laboratory.  Seventy-two  revived ; 
43ixty-four  perished  ;  and  a  careful  comparison  (the  results  of  which 
4ire  tabulated  in  detail)  led  to  three  conclusions : — (1)  That  the  birds 
which  perished  were  eliminated  not  indiscriminatingly,  but  because  of 
observable  deficiency  in  certain  structural  characters  possessed  by  the 
survivors ;  (2)  that  the  process  of  selective  elimination  is  most  severe 
with  extremely  variable  individuals,  no  matter  in  what  direction  the 
variation  may  be  ;  and  (3)  that  disregard  of  structural  qualifications  (as 
in  the  introduced  sparrow)  finally  produces  a  throng  of  degenerates, 
whose  destruction  will  follow  the  arrival  of  adversity. 

Variations  of  Hyla  regilla.§  —  Dr.  F.  C.  Test  reads  a  lesson  to 
impetuous  species-makers.  No  fewer  than  seven  names  have  been 
4tpplied  by  different  persons  at  various  times  to  tree-frogs  from  beyond 
the  Eockies.  To  clear  up  the  matter.  Dr.  Test  has  examined,  the  512 
specimens  from  75  localities  now  preserved  in  the  U.S.  National 
Museum.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  various  species  of  Pacific  hylas 
-described  within  the  last  forty-five  years  appear  to  have  been  established 
on  insufficient  characters,  and  intergrade  to  such  a  degree  as  not  to  be 
specifically  or  even  subspecifically  separable.  All  are  referable  to  one 
49pecies,  Hyla  regilla  of  Baird  and  Girard. 

Eespiration  in  Bird8.l| — Prof.  B.  Dubois  recalls  Soum's  thesis  the 
conclusion  of  which  was  that  the  air-sacs  work  not  in  antagonism  but  in 
synergism  with  the  lungs,  and  that  the  latter  are  dilatable.  Dubois 
has  confirmed  this  by  using  the  X-rays,  whereby  it  was  possible  to  prove 
■de  viau  the  synergic  movements  of  the  air-sacs  and  the  movements  of 
<x>ntraction  and  dilatation  on  the  part  of  the  lungs. 

;  Eespiration  in  Chelonian8.ir~Prof*  E.  Couvreur  has  made  observa- 
tions on  Oiatudo  europeea.  He  notes  the  previous  results  of  Charbonnel- 
Salle  that  pauses  occur  in  full  inspiration  and  are  due  to  occlusion  of 
the  glottis,  and  that  while  in  Teatudo  the  respiratory  movements  are 

*  Natural  Soienoe,  xv.  (1899)  pp.  410-22. 

t  Anat  Anzeig.,  xvi.  (1899)  pp.  487-9  (1  fig.). 

t  Biol.  Lectures  Wood'd  HoU,  1898,  Boston,  1899,  pp.  209-20. 

I  Proc  U.S.  Nat.  Mus ,  xxi.  (1899)  pp.  477-92  (1  pi.). 

U  Ann.  Soc.  Linn.  Lyon,  xlr.  (1899)  pp.  95-6.      ^  Tom.  cit,  pp.  5-8  (4  figs,).     ; 
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partionlarly  due  to  moyements  of  the  girdles,  those  of  Ciatudo  are 
especially  due  to  the  muscles  diaphragmaiicua  and  iranmersui  cMaminis 
(expiratory)  and  ohligwis  abdominis  (inspiratory). 

To  these  Coavrenr  adds  the  following  roaults : — (1)  The  pause  may 
occur  independently  of  the  state  ot  ihe  glottis, — ^by  the  sustained  con- 
traction of  the  inspiratory  muscles.  It  may  occur  in  full  inspiration, 
or  in  half-inspiration ;  but,  oftenest,  immediately  after  inspiration  the 
expiration  begins,  lasts  long,  and  is  followed  by  a  pause  when  at  its  fulL 
(2)  Distinct  moyements  of  the  plastron  correspond  to  the  respiratory 
movements.  (3)  Below  the  larynx  the  pneumogastiic  contains  especi- 
ally the  inspiratory  fibres,  or,  more  exactly,  the  sensory  fibres  producing 
the  inspiratory  reflex. 

Eespiration  in  the  Frog.* — Prof.  E.  Couvreur  corroborates  Paul 
Bert  as  to  the  following  mechanism  in  the  frog's  respiratory  process : — 
(1)  Lowering  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  the  glottis  being  shut,  the  nares 
open,  entrance  of  air;  (2)  Pause  in  lowering  the  floor  of  the  mouthy 
glottis  open,  nares  open,  contraction  of  flank  muscles,  passage  of  air 
outwards  by  the  nostrils  (expiration) ;  (3)  Raising  the  floor  of  the 
mouth,  gloltis  open,  nares  narrowed,  passage  of  air  to  the  lungs  (in- 
spiration). 

He  has  registered  the  intra-buccal  and  the  intra-polmonary  pressure^ 
and  finds  that  they  do  not  quite  correspond  at  ^iyen  times.  He  concludes 
that  not  all  the  movements  of  the  buccal  floor  are  true  respiratory 
moyements,  reacting  on  the  lungs ;  and  that  the  true  respiratory  move- 
ments are  not  all  of  the  same  value,  some  being  especially  inspiratory 
and  others  expiratory.  The  lung  is  at  first  gradually  inflated,  then  it 
deflates  intermittently.  The  opening  and  closing  of  the  glottis  permits 
or  prevents  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  from  asserting  itself,  and  limits 
expiration. 

This  does  not  seem  quite  clear  in  summary,  but  a  more  concrete 
statement  is  given.  Suppose  the  lungs  full  of  air ;  a  first  contraction 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  drives  part  of  this  air  out  by  the  open  glottis, 
during  a  pause  with  mouth-floor  lowered;  this  air  passes  out  by  the 
nares.  At  the  next  raising  of  the  floor,  either  the  glottis  is  shut  and 
nothing  enters  the  lungs,  or  only  a  little  air  enters,  less  in  quantity  than 
that  which  has  just  come  out.  Soon  a  new  abdominal  contraction  drives 
more  air  out  from  the  lungs.  This  is  repeated  four  or  five  times,  tiU 
the  lung  is  completely  deflated.  Analogous  movements  continue,  but 
with  this  difference,  that  now  more  air  goes  into  the  lung  than  comes 
out,  whence  the  inflation  of  the  lung.  One  may  say  that  ti^e  expiration 
occurs  by  instalments,  and  the  inspiration  likewise  pauses,  separating 
the  yarious  periods,  with  a  particuli^ly  long  pause  when  the  lung  is  at 
its  maximum  inflation. 

In  birds  and  mammals  inspiration  and  expiration  have  the  same 
amplitude  and  occur  without  pause.  In  Amphibians  and  reptiles  there 
are  almost  always  pauses ;  inspiration  gaining  on  expiration,  the  lung 
inflates ;  expiration  gaining  on  inspiration,  the  lung  deflates ;  and  the 
pauses  occur  either  at  full  inspiration  or  in  half-expiration.  We  wish 
that  the  author  had  been  less  terse  in  his  statement,  and  we  are  not 
sure  that  we  have  altogether  understood  his  conclusions. 
♦  Ann.  Soo.  Linn.  Lyon,  xlv.|(1899)  pp.  1-4. 
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Increase  of  Weight  during  absolute  Fasting.* — Prof.  B.  Dabois 
continuing  his  experiments  on  hibernating  marmots,  corroborates  the 
old  conclusion  of  Sacc  and  Valentin  that  there  may  be  from  time  to 
time  a  slight  increase  in  weight.  In  part  this  may  be  due  to  fixation 
of  oxygen  by  the  blood  ;  but  the  larger  increase  noted  by  Bouchard  is 
perhaps  due  to  tbe  transformation  of  fats  into  glycogen* 

Production  of  Heat  by  Cold-blooded  Animals  in  Water,  f — Prof. 
R.  Dubois  has  followed  P.  Regnard  in  using  thermo-electric  needles  in 
studying  the  changes  of  temperature  in  cold-blooded  animals.  Two 
goldfish  of  the  same  size,  one  living  and  the  other  dead,  both  provided 
with  a  thermo-electric  needle,  were  plunged  in  water  warmer  than  the 
aquarium  from^which  they  were  taken.  An  hour  after,  the  deviation 
of  the  galyanometer  through  four  large  divisions  showed  that  the  living 
fish  was  the  warmer.  When  placed  in  water  colder  than  the  body,  tho 
dead  fish  was  more  rapidly  brought  into  equilibrium  ^^ith  the  external 
temperature  than  the  living  fish.  It  was  noticed  tbat  the  respiratory 
movements  became  slower  as  the  temperature  was  lowered. 

Vitality  of  Cells  after  Death  of  the  Organism.^— Prof.jr.  Orthhas, 
along  with  some  more  technical  qaestions,  discussed  the  researches  of 
Grawitz  and  others  on  the  continued  vitality  of  cells  after  excision  or 
after  the  death  of  the  organism.  Among  lower  animals  prolonged  vitality 
in  such  cases  is  familiar,  but  it  is  in  many  cases  associated  with  regene- 
rative processes  and  may  be  interpreted  as  adaptive.  In  higher  animals 
a  retention  of  a  particular  function,  such  as  ciliary  action  or  contraction, 
must  be  admitted ;  bat  of  assimilation  or  new-formation  there  seems 
no  su£ficient  evidence.  The  facts  seem  to  show  that  cell-division  and 
the  like  come  abruptly  to  a  standstill. 

Sense  of  Direction  during  Sleep.§ — Prof.  R.  Dubois  has  made  an 
interesting  observation.  Hold  a  marmot  in  deep  slumber  on  the  spread 
bands  so  that  its  mouth  is  directed  forwards  and  its  body  lies  in  the 
same  horizontal  axis  as  the  head ;  then  turn  round,  and  the  tip  of  the 
snout  is  still  pointed  in  the  previous  direction,  while  the  axis  of  the 
body  forms  a  somewhat  pronounced  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  head. 

Observations  on  Torpedo8.||— Prof.  R.  Dabois  has  observed  that  a 
female  torpedo,  which  had  been  giving  vigorous  electric  discharges 
while  with  young,  ceased  to  do  so  when  the  newly-born  young  ones 
were  gathered  about  her.  After  they  were  removed,  the  mother  once 
more  gave  vigorous  shocks.  He  concludes  that  the  discharge  is 
*'  voluntary,"  that  it  is  dangerous  for  the  young  after,  though  not  before 
birth,  and  that  the  mother  must  be  credited  with  maternal  affection. 
The  unborn  young  are  unaffected  by  the  discharge,  just  as  the  internal 
organs  are  unaffected. 

In  another  paper  %  he  points  out,  that  in  Torpedo  marmorata  and 
T.  oculata  an  examination  of  the  electric  organ  shows  neither  sugar 
nor  glycogen.  If  this  be  correlated  with  the  accumulation  of  urea  in 
the  organ  (Gr^hant  and  Jolyet)  after  repeated  discharges,  we  are  led 

♦  Ann.  Soc.  Linn.  Lyon,  xlr.  (1899)  pp.  101-3.  f  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  77-8. 

X  Naclir.  Gee.  Wias.  Gottingen,  1899,  pp.  143-65. 

§  Ann.  Soo.  Linn.  Lyons,  xlv.  (1899)  pp.  81-2.  0  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  80-1. 

^  Tom.  cit,  pp.  98-9. 
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to  the  oonolaBion  that  this  organ,  so  closely  allied  to  mosole,  must  deriye 
the  eaergy  it  expends  from  proteid  sabstanoes. 

In  the  marmot's  hibernal  slnmbers,  when  it  is  quite  nnstimnlatel, 
there  is  no  sugar  or  glycogen  in  the  blood  and  muscles,  although  move- 
ments can  be  readily  provoked,  and  although  those  of  the  heart  and 
those  associated  with  respiration  continue.  This  leads  Dubois  to  con- 
clude that  the  sugar  and  glycogen  in  homoeothermal  animals  are  above 
all  useful  in  producing  the  temperature  necessary  for  the  vigorous  func- 
tioning of  the  muscle-fibres. 

Phosphorescent  Organs  of  Toadfish.*— Mr.  C.  W.  Greene  has  in- 
vestigated these  organs  in  Pariehthys  notaius  Girard,  which  is  a  common 
inhabitant  of  the  shore  waters  off  the  western  coast  of  North  America. 
The  organs  are  obvious  in  the  living  fish  as  bright  silvery  spots, 
arranged  in  rows  chiefly  on  the  ventral  and  ventro-lateral  surfaces  of 
the  body;  they  are  closely  associated  in  their  distribution  with  the 
kteral  line  sense-organs.  Each  phosphorescent  organ  is  placed  in  the 
deeper  portion  of  the  dermis,  cmd  consists  of  the  following  parts: — 

(1)  the  lens,  a  mass  of  polygonal  cells  with  highly  refractive  cytoplasm ; 

(2)  the  gland,  a  shallow  cup  of  cells  secreting  a  substance  soluble  in 
alcohol ;  (3)  the  reflector,  a  cup-shaped  structure  composed  of  modified 
connective-tissue,  whose  constituent  fibres  are  largely  modified  into 
reflecting  ^spicules";  (4)  pigment,  which,  in  the  form  of  branched 
chromatophores,  occurs  in  connection  with  the  reflector.  The  phos- 
phorescent organs  have  apparently  no  special  nerve  supply.  They  arise 
late  in  development,  apparently  from  a  proliferation  of  local  epidermal 
cells.  The  function  of  the  organs  is  doubtful ;  for  it  would  appear  that 
phosphorescence  has  not  been  observed  to  occur  under  natural  coaditions. 
Nevertheless,  fish  placed  in  sea-water  made  alkaline  by  ammonia  are 
brilliantly  phosphorescent,  and  the  phenomenon  can  also  be  produced 
by  vigorous  electrical  stimulation ;  bat  in  two  fish  obtained  from  deep 
water  phosphorescence  could  not  be  produced  by  any  means.  The 
majority  of  the  specimens  were  sexually  mature  forms  obtained  from 
the  vioinity  of  the  nests,  and  as  all  these  could  be  rendered  phosphor- 
escent, there  is  a  possibility  that  the  organs  are  more  highly  developed 
at  the  breeding  season. 

Air  and  Water  as  Factors  in  Kutrition.t— Prof.  B.  Dabois  com- 
ments on  8.  Jourdain's  observations  on  the  manner  in  which  the  eggs 
of  amphibians  utilise  air  and  water.  Dubois  has  shown  that  there  is 
at  a  certain  stage  in  the  development  of  the  glowworm  a  period  when 
the  weight  increases,  due  to  a  fixation  of  the  results  of  oxidation  and  to 
the  absorption  of  water. 

Belation  between  Structure  and  Function.^ — Prof.  0.  S.  Sherring- 
ton noted,  in  a  presidential  address  to  the  Liverpool  Biological  Society, 
that  at  first  sight,  function  seem^  in  many  instances  more  obviously 
related  to  morphological  structure  than  is  borne  out  by  a  more  searching 
examination  of  the  two.  He  took  the  arm  and  hand  of  man,  with 
particular  reference  to  their  nerves,  as  an  illustration  of  the  question  — 

•  Joum.  Morphol.,  xv.  (1899)  pp.  667-96  (3  pis.), 
t  Ana.  Soo.  Linn.  Lyon,  xlv.  0899)  pp,  99-100. 
^X  P'^'o-  ^d  Trans.  Li?eppool  Biol.  Soo.,  xiii.  (1899)  pp.  1-20. 
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bow  far  the  stracture  helps  toward  an  nnderstauding  of  the  problems  of 
the  performance  of  the  fanction.  For  the  present  it  seems  clear  that  the 
laws  of  morphological  structure  and  of  physiological  stractare,  though 
they  must  be  .fundamentally  correlated,  are  much  more  different  tbao 
many  are  accustomed  to  think  of  them. 

Structure  of  Bone  in  its  Functional  Aspect*  —  Dr.  J.  Wolff  has 
returned  to  this  subject,  which  he  discussed  in  his  '  Oesetz  der  2VafM- 
formation  der  Knochen*  (Berlin,  1892).  The  leading  idea,  that  the 
architecture  corresponds  in  detail  to  what  is  demanded  by  the  prevalent 
strains  and  stresses,  was  suggested  by  Bourgery  and  Ward,  and  after- 
wards developed  by  the  mathematician  Culman,  and  also  by  H.  von 
Meyer.  To  Wolff,  however,  belongs  the  credit  of  showing  how,  in  the 
transformation  of  bones,  in  response  to  altered  function,  the  same  archi- 
tectural principles,  so  to  speak,  are  observed.  In  normal  and  abnormal 
conditions  alike,  the  bone  is  mechanically  correlated  to  the  needs  of  the 
case. 

Utility  of  Phosphorescence  in  Deep-Sea  Animals-t  —  Mr.  0.  C. 
Nutting  advances  the  hypothesis  that  all  the  more  important  organisms 
upon  which  fixed  Coelentera  feed  (small  Crustaceans,  Protozoa,  &o.)  are 
likely  to  be  attracted  by  light,  that  phosphorescent  light  affects  them  in 
this  manner,  and  that,  therefore,  the  utility  of  the  phosphoresence  of  so 
many  fixed  Coelentera  is  to  help  them  to  secure  their  food. 

Grouping  of  Hairs  on  the  Bkin.J — Dr.  J.  C.  H.  de  Meijere  con- 
siders one  of  Maurer's  arguments  for  deriving  hairs  from  integumentary 
sense-organs.  The  argument  is  that  both  are  distributed  over  the  skin 
in  groups,  the  members  of  which  arise  from  a  single  primordium. 
According  to  de  Meijere  the  simplest  grouping  of  hairs  is  in  threes^ 
of  which  the  mid-hair  exceeds  the  laterals  in  length  and  thickness,  but 
the  members  of  the  group  do  not  arise  from  a  single  primordium.  He 
gives  detailed  illustrations,  showing  that  Maurer's  hypothesis  does  not 
fit  the  facts  as  regards  the  grouping  of  hairs. 

Pneumaticity  of  Mammalian  Skull.§ — Dr.  Simon  Paulli  begins  a 
series  of  memoirs  on  this  subject  with  a  discussion  of  the  comparative 
morphology  of  the  bones  of  the  olfactory  capsule.  The  present  paper 
is  devoted  especially  to  the  olfactory  region  in  Monotremes  and  'Mbi» 
supials,  and  to  the  contrast  between  these  and  other  mammals.  He 
finds  that  in  0mithorhynchu8  the  peripheral  olfactory  organ  is  much 
reduced,  while  in  Echidna  it  reaches  a  high  degree  of  development* 
In  the  latter  the  cribriform  plate  is  horizontal,  a  position  which  is 
necessitated  by  the  great  development  of  the  olfactory  lobes,  and  which 
modifies  the  position  of  the  other  bones  of  the  olfactory  region.  Neither 
in  Echidna  nor  in  Ornithorhynchus  are  there  any  pneumatic  spaces* 
Among  Marsupials  these  have  been  found  only  in  Fhascolarctus^  and  in 
that  animal  the  form  of  the  nasoturbinal  and  of  the  fifth  endoturbinal 
is  in  consequence  much  modified.  These  observations  lead  the  author 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  olfactory  capsule  usually  displays  adaptive 

♦  VirchoVs  Archiv,  dv.  (1899)  p.  256.      See  Biol.  CentralbL»  xix.  (1899> 
pp.  738-44.  t  Amer.  Nat.  zxxiiL  (1899)  pp.  793-9. 

X  Anat  Anzeig...  xvi.  (1899)  pp.  249-56  (2  figs.). 
§  MorphoL  Jahrb.,  xzviii.  (1899)  pp.  147-78  (1  pl.  and  16  figs.). 
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modifications,  varying  in  aooordance  with  the  hahit  of  the  particular 
animal.  The  paper  includes  a  discussion  of  the  morphology  of  the 
ol&otory  region  in  Eatheria. 

Inner  Ear  of  Echidna.* — Dr.  R.  Eschweiler  has  gone  over  again 
his  serial  sections  of  Echidna  on  account  of  Hyrtl's  statement  that  a 
/enestra  coehXem  does  not  exist.  Eschweiler's  sections  show  clearly  the 
existence  of  the  fenestray  and  also  prove  that  Hyrtl  is  mistaken  in  regard 
to  various  other  points  of  minute  anatomy. 

Kyology  of  Anomalurus.t — ^Mr.  F.  G.  Parsons,  true  to  his  convic- 
tion that  muscles,  if  judiciously  used,  are  capable  of  giving  a  great  deal 
of  information  about  the  relationships  of  animal^,  because  they  do  not 
readily  adapt  themselves  to  changed  conditions  of  life,  has  tested  the 
resources  of  myology  by  tackling  the  problem  of  the  systematic  position 
of  Anamalurtu  among  Bodents,  a  question  to  which  many  answers  have 
been  given.  As  a  result  of  his  comparative  myological  method  applied 
to  AnomaluruSy  he  concludes  that  its  affinities  are  decidedly  sciuromor- 
phous  in  the  main,  though  it  shows  certain  definite  myomorphous  charac- 
teristics. 

Pyloric  CflBca  of  Teleosteans.:^  —  Th.  Bondouy  has  been  prompted 
to  make  a  fresh  study  of  these  organs  by  the  discrepancy  of  the  inter- 
pretations which  have  been  suggested  in  regard  to  them.  Some  have 
called  them  digestive,  others  have  positively  denied  this;  some  have 
regarded  them  as  compensating  for  the  pancreas  which,  though  diffuse, 
is  anything  but  absent  in  Teleosteans,  others  have  compared  them  to 
the  spiral  valve  of  Elasmobranchs,  and  so  on. 

The  author  has  studied  the  structure  and  oven  more  the  function  of 
the  pyloric  csBca  in  Merlcmgus  Pollaehius,  Mugil  chdo,  MoteUa  mustelay 
Cotku  hubidis,  Lophiua  piscatarius,  Oycloptenu  lumpua.  Lota  molva,  Oadus 
Imtcui,  Pagellua  cefUrodontuSy  Bhombua  maximua,  Trutta  fario^  and  Ser^ 
ramu  eabriUa. 

In  these  species  the  pyloric  tubes  have  an  active  rdle  in  digestion. 
Almost  always  their  juice  digests  fibrin,  and  the  proteo-hydrolytic  fer- 
ment behaves  like  trypsin.  Starch  is  changed  into  sugar ;  inulin  and 
saccharose  are  not  affected ;  nor  is  there  any  effect  on  fats.  The  tubes 
are  not  homologous  with  the  pancreas,  but  they  supplement  its  action 
by  passing  a  surplus  of  ferments  into  the  alimentary  canaL  In  the 
C^rinidsd  which  have  no  cadca  the  intestine  secretes  trypsin  throughout 
its  length ;  in  most  species  with  pyloric  C83ca  the  secretion  is  localised 
in  these.  There  is  no  analogy  with  the  spiral  valve,  for  it  is  absorptive 
only,  not  digestive.  The  absorptive  rdle  of  the  pyloric  csBca  is  minimal, 
very  little  food  goes  into  them.  The  abunduit  mucus  which  they 
secrete  helps  the  passage  of  the  chyme  down  the  intestine. 

Anatomical  Notes  on  Holooephali  and  Dogfl8hes.§  —  Dr.  H.  C. 
Bedeke  contrasts  the  kidneys  of  Holooephali  with  those  of  Selachians. 
In  the  latter  the  cranial  portion  of  the  kidney  in  the  male  comes  into 
relation  with  the  liberation  of  the  sex-elements ;  but  there  is  no  differ- 

•  Anai  Anieig.,  xtl  (1899)  pp.  584-90  (3  figs.), 
t  Joom.  LiuL  8oo.  (ZooL),  xxfii.  (1899)  pp.  817-34. 
t  AroK  ZooL  Expdr.,  Tii.  (1899)  pp.  419-80  (3  figs.). 
I  Tijdflchr.  Kederland.  Dlerk.  Yer..  ?i.  (1899)  pp.  119-36  (2  pis.)- 
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entiated  OeachlechUniere  in  Holooephali.  Furthermore,  the  oaadal  zone 
is  still  very  small  relatively;  each  segment  has  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly its  proper  terminal  canal ;  and  the  caudal  terminal  canals  have 
not  coalesced. 

In  some  Selachians,  such  as  Acanthicut^  there  is,  as  Aristotle  noted^ 
only  one  ovary.  This  is  well  known ;  but  Eedeke  points  out  that  in 
some  species  of  BatidsB  the  same  is  true,  and  that  in  these  the  unilateral 
development  is  expressed  also  in  the  whole  genital  tract.  Thus  in  ten 
specimens  of  Trygcm  pastinacea  he  found  only  a  left  ovary.  Four 
other  cases  of  unequal  development  are  noted,  and  it  is  always  the  right 
side  which  tends  to  be  rudimentary.  The  author  seeks  to  correlate  thi» 
with  the  great  development  of  the  **  spiral  valve  "  of  the  intestine,  which 
may  also  aifect  the  size  of  the  kidney,  as  Howes  has  shown.  There  are 
also  in  this  paper  some  notes  on  the  polyembryonic  egg-capsule  of 
Trygm. 

Structure  of  Silurus.* — Dr.  Maurice  Jaquet  gives  an  account  of  the 
skeletal  structure  and  musculature  of  this  interesting  fish.  He  entitles 
his  memoir,  Hesearches  on  the  Anatomy  and  Histology  of  8iluru8  giants 
L.,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  histology. 

Sylvan  Biology. f— Dr.  O.  E.  Imhof  puts  in  a  plea  for  a  more  syste- 
matic study  of  **  sylvestre  Biologie  *' — ^the  bionomics  of  the  woods,  which, 
as  he  rightly  remarks,  may  have  quite  as  much  interest  as  is  to  be  found 
in  the  study  of  the  fauna  of  lake  and  sea-shore  and  other  habitats.  He 
gives  an  outline  of  the  representative  fauna  from  the  Tnrbellarians  and 
Angnillulidsd  to  the  Limacidas  and  HelicidsB.  He  might  have  made  his 
<'  varldufige  Natiz  *'  stronger  than  he  has  done ;  but  many  field-natural- 
ists who  are  more  at  home  in  the  woods  than  in  or  on  the  waters  will 
welcome  his  vindication  of  their  possibilities  of  dealing,  not  merely  on 
terra  firmay  but  in  the  shades  of  the  woods,  with  the  problems  of  biology, 
as  well  as  his  suggestion  of  sylvan  stations— in  short  of  a  scientific 
"  Walden:' 

Fauna  of  Boumania.): — Progress  is  being  made  with  the  census  of 
Boumanian  animals.  Adrien  Dollfus  deals  with  a  collection  of  Isopods, 
of  which  Porcellio  aertalis  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting ;  E.  Poncy 
identifies  a  large  number  of  Coleoptera ;  and  Carl  Yerhoeff  names  11  Chi- 
lopoda  and  17  Diplopoda.  I'he  collections  were  all  made  by  Jaquet» 
A  later  instalment  deals  with  Lepidoptera,  &c. 

Plankton  of  Lake  Leman.§— Prof.  B.  Yung  has  followed  Hensen's 
method  in  studying  the  quantitative  variations  on  the  plankton  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  but  his  results  have  led  him  to  doubt  tiie  reliability  of 
the  method.  He  finds  that  the  plankton  occurs  at  all  depths ;  that  the 
distribution  is  far  from  uniform,  either  horizontally  or  vertically ;  that 
during  the  day  (especially  in  bright  sunshine),  the  larger  plankton 
leaves  the  surfiB^ce  and  descends  to  the  depths ;  and  that  there  is  a  great 
seasonal  variation. 

♦  Bull.  Soc  Sci.  Bucarest,  viii.  (1899)  pp.  129-78,  378-92  (21  pU.). 

t  Biol.  Gentralbl.,  six.  (1899)  p.  719. 

t  BuU.  Soc  Sci.  Bucarest,  viii.  (1899)  pp.  117-28,  865-77. 

§  Arch.  Sci.  Phys.  et  Nat.,  viii.  (1899)  pp.  344-64  (1  pi). 
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Influence  of  Soil  on  Fauna.* — J.  A.  CI.  Ronz,  in  his  geological 
stndy  of  the  Ljonnese  moontains,  applies  his  results  to  an  interpretation 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  region,  not  oulj  climatic,  economic,  and 
hygienic,  but  also  as  regards  the  fauna  and  flora.  He  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  absence  of  calcareous  salts  has  an  undeniable  influence 
on  the  animal  life.  In  general  terms,  the  fauna  of  a  siliceous  region  is 
less  vigorous,  less  rich,  less  varied  in  species,  less  abundant  in  indi- 
viduals, than  a  calcareous  region.  This  is  particularly  true  as  regards 
molluscs,  certain  kinds  of  insects,  crustacean^,  and  worms,  but  it  also 
affects  Vertebrate  forms. 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  is  furnished  by  the  terrestrial  snails^ 
which  are  poorer  in  numbers  and  species,  smaller  in  size,  and  have  more 
delicate  shells.  On  the  other  hand,  to  pass  to  the  other  end  of  the 
scale,  the  Heliozoa,  like  AcantTiooystia,  are  extremely  abundant,  and  are 
remarkable  for  the  fine  proportions  of  their  siliceous  skeletons.  The 
essay  is  a  most  interesting  one  in  its  detailed  attempt  to  correlate  geo- 
logical and  biological  facts. 

Habitat  of  Whales-t — Dr.  Ernst  YanhQffen  contests  the  usual  state- 
ment that  whales  and  the  Cotacea  generally  are  inhabitants  of  the  high 
seas.  The  various  plankton  expe£tions  have  recorded  with  much  exact- 
ness the  numbers  of  whales  seen,  and  their  observations  go  to  show 
that  whales  and  dolphins  are  in  reality  shore-haunting  animals.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  plankton  records,  which  show  that  surface  forms  are 
most  abundant  near  the  shore,  where  their  numbers  are  continually  re- 
inforced by  the  larvie  of  the  littoral  animals.  Where  whales  are  fre- 
quently found  in  the  high  seas,  observation  shows  that  the  area  is  one 
to  which  currents  carry  the  abundant  plankton  of  the  shore  waters. 

Tunicata.  ^ 

Embryolo^  of  Salpa.^ — ^Herr  Alexis  Eorotneff*  has  been  enabled  to 
supplement  his  observations  on  S.  fttsifornUa  by  an  investigation  of  the 
early  stages  of  8.  nuucima-africana.  Some  of  his  sections  show  the  forma- 
tion of  a  polar  body,  which  is  of  much  interest,  because  it  is  as  large  as 
the  egg-cell  itself;  it  may  be  that  this  is  the  primitive  condition  (cf. 
Boveri).  In  regard  to  the  segmentation,  the  following  special  points 
were  noted.  From  a  very  early  stage  the  blastomeres  are  differentiated 
into  a  few  large  and  numerous  small  cells.  The  former  display  yulk- 
sphemles  in  the  later  stages  of  segmentation,  but  the  author  believes 
^t  these  arise  from  a  differentiation  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells,  and 
not  from  foUide-cells  taken  up  by  these  blastomeres.  Among  the  small 
blastomeres  certain  cells  are  early  differentiated  as  germ-odds.  Later 
the  distinction  between  macromeres  and  micromeres  is  obliterated.  As 
to  the  origin  of  the  atrial  chamber,  the  observations  on  the  present 
species  confirm  the  author^s  previous  statements  that  this  originates  as  a 
pplit  in  a  mass  of  foUide-cells,  and  spreads  by  the  separation  of  tho 
elements  and  not  by  a  process  of  invagination.  The  basal  plate  is  an 
entirely  provisional  structure,  formed  of  follicle-cells,  and  quite  with- 
out the  importance  assigned  to  it  by  Heider. 

•  Ann.  Soc  Linn.  Lyon,  xlv.  (1899)  pp.  105-56. 

t  Zool.  Anzeig.,  xxiL  (1899)  pp.  S96-40'> 

X  ZeiUchi  f.  wias.  Zool.,  Ixvf.  (1899)  pp.  G25-6  (8  pis.). 
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Simple  Asoidians  from  Spitzbergen.*^  —  Dr.  Robert  Hartmeyer 
publishes  an  important  paper  on  the  simple  Ascidians  oollected  by 
Dr.  Kiikentbal  in  the  Bremer  Expedition.  The  paper  is  later  to  form  part 
of  the  article  on  Monascidia  in  Edmer  and  Schaudinn's  '  Fauna  arctioa,' 
and  contains  many  anatomical  detail?,  an  account  of  the  distribution  of 
the  forms  discussed,  and  full  literature  lists.  An  interesting  point  is 
the  erection  of  a  new  species  (C  arctica)  for  the  Arctic  Cynthia  hitherto 
included  under  C.  echinata. 

Vascular  Ampulla  in  Botryllid«.t— Mr.  F.  W.  Bancroft  has  studied 
the  function  of  the  terminal  enlargementsi  or  ampuUie  which  occur  on  the 
(ectodermic)  colonial  ycssels  of  the  Botryllidae.  They  are  found  nearly 
eyerywhere  within  the  colony,  but  are  situated  principally  along  the 
edges,  which  they  often  line  seyeral  rows  deep.  Some  zoologists  still 
hold  that  these  ampullae  may  form  buds,  but  most  consider  them  as 
reseryoirs  for  blood,  ad  organs  for  the  secretion  of  the  test  matrix,  and 
as  helping  in  respiration.  Bancroft  finds  that  in  these  three  respects 
ttie  ampullflB  perform  important  functions,  but  he  adds  another  to  the 
list  of  ttieir  actiyities, — ^namely,  that  of  blood  propulsion. 

In  BotryUua  and  Botrylloides  they  normally  execute  co-ordinated 
pulsations ;  these  pulsations  continue  after  separation  from  the  rest  of 
the  colony,  but  the  nature  of  the  co-ordination  changes.  In  the  yarious 
zooids  the  hearts  do  not  beat  in  time ;  the  rhythm  of  the  ampullar 
pulsations  is  not  affected  by  the  reyersals  of  the  hearts  of  the  zooids. 
The  pulsations  are  yery  slow,  the  systole  ayeraging  88  seconds  and  the 
diastole  88  ;  the  contracting  tissue  is  a  thin  payement  epithelium.  The 
co-ordination  of  the  ampulhB  is  accomplished  principally  by  means  of 
yariations  in  blood-pressure.  In  the  aestiyating  colony  of  BotryUoidet 
gascoi  the  circulation  is  kept  up  almost  entirely  by  the  ampullie. 

Branchial  System  of  Ascidians.f—Maro  de  Selys  Longchamps  con- 
cludes a  detailed  description  of  the  branchial  system  of  AscidieUa 
$cahroide9y  and  considers  the  yalue  of  its  structural  peculiarity  as  a 
specific  character.  The  differences  at  different  ages  are  yery  marked ; 
thus  it  seems  probable,  though  not  certain,  that  A,  sc^ibroides  and  A:  scabra 
are  one  and  uie  same  species  at  different  stages. 

INVEBTEBBATA. 

MoUusca, 
a.  Cephalopoda. 

Experiments  on  Squid  £gg8.§— Herr  W.  8chimkewitsoh  finds  that 
extraordinary  changes  can  be  brought  about  in  the  deyeloping  oya  of 
Ldigo  by  placing  Uiem  in  solutions  containing  sulphate  of  magnesium, 
bromate  of  sodium,  guanin,  d*c.  Thus,  the  inyagination  process  may 
be  replaced  by  what  is  essentially  delamination.  The  ectoderm-cells, 
after  reaching  the  yolk  in  the  annular  depression,  may  exhibit  a  one- 
sided telobla^c  growth  ;  but  diagrams  would  be  necessary  to  make  this 
point  clear.    In  one  case,  in  lithium  solution,  the  normally  inyaginate 

•  Zool.  Jahrb.  (Abt  Syit),  xU.  (1899)  pp.  458-520  (2  pis.  and  11  fim.). 
t  ZooL  ADzeig.,  xxiL  (1899)  pp.  450-62  (2  figs.). 
t  Arch.  Biol.,  xvL  (1899)  pp.  153-71  (8  pis.). 
S  Anat  Anzelg.,  zvi.  (1899)  pp.  564-8. 
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etocysi  was  represented  by  a  compact  evagination,  a  fact  which  recalhi 
Herbsfs  ezogastmla  in  sea-urchins.  It  is  suggested  that  the  changes 
in  the  division  processes,  e.  g.  from  indirect  to  direct,  are  not  the  direct 
result  of  the  solutions,  but  are  due  to  accumulations  of  certain  substances 
in  the  cells,  L  e.  are  the  expressions  of  induced  cellular  degeneration. 

y,  Gastropoda. 

''Varieties*'  of  Helix  pomatia.* — HerrO.  Buchner protests  against 
the  careless  use  of  the  term  *'  variety."  *'  A  true  variety,"  he  says, 
^  fonns  the  bridge  towards  the  formation  of  a  new  species."  A  variety 
cannot  be  established  unless  it  be  shown  that  there  are  constantly 
inherited  novel  characters  interpretable  as  adaptive  to  particular  con- 
ditions. An  individual  variation  must  not  be  made  the  basis  of  a  variety, 
nor  a  hybrid,  nor  a  monstrosity. 

Varieties  whose  characters  relate  to  form,  structure,  and  colour  of 
the  shell,  may  be  due  either  to  internal  germinal  changes,  or  to  external 
environmental  conditions,  but  the  latter  (varieties  due  to  ''  modification," 
•eiMK  strieto)  only  persist  as  long  as  the  operative  inflaences  persist. 
That  either  of  these  kinds  of  variety  really  exists  in  the  case  of  Helix 
jpomaiia  seems  to  Buchner  more  than  doubtful ;  so  that  he  finds  a  pro- 
visional solution  (in  his  museum  arrangement)  in  naming,  besides  the 
noroia],  four  *'  form-types  " — inflatat  aphmralis,  pUigioatoma,  and  turrita. 
There  are  differences  in  the  distribution  of  these  form-types ;  but  the 
author  will  not  at  present  commit  himself  to  any  statement  as  to  the 
causes  determining  tiie  four  main  forms  which  he  ranges  round  the /orma 
mean's. 

Intestinal  Epithelium  of  Heliz.-f — Herr  W.  Ellermann  states  that 
in  the  snail  the  structure  of  the  ciliated  epithelium  is  strikingly  different 
firom  that  of  AnodorUa,  He  finds  that  the  striped  appearance,  regarded 
by  Heidenhain  as  due  to  the  existence  of  protoplasmic  fibres  (the  roots 
of  the  cilia)  like  those  of  Anodonta,  is  in  reality  produced  by  a  folding 
of  the  cell-surface  in  the  long  axis.  This  is  clearly  seen  in  transverse 
sections.  The  folding  the  author  believes  to  exist  in  the  living  cells,  and 
not  to  be  an  artificiiJ  product.  True  cilia  roots  were  found  in  certain 
of  the  ceUs  of  the  digestive  gland,  but  not  in  the  intestinal  cells.  This 
eonfirms  the  view  that  these  structures  do  not  invariably  occur  in 
ciliated  cells.  The  snails  investigated  were  H,  pomatia  and  H. 
nemaraii$. 

Sensory  Cells  of  Helix.f—Dr.  H.  Smidt  has  used  Oolgi's  method  for 
the  study  of  tiie  sensory  cells  of  the  mouth-cavity  of  the  snaiL  He 
finds  that  these  take  three  distinct  forms.  In  the  lateral  lips  the  ceUs 
are  prolonged  into  an  excessively  fine  fibril  which  terminates  in  a 
variously  ^aped  swelling,  often  of  conical  form.  The  presence  of  this 
terminal  knob  was  not  invariably  demonstrated.  The  two  other  types 
occur  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  where  a  cuticle  is  present. 
In  the  one — the  hair-cells — a  short  thickened  fibril  ends  in  a  slender 

•  Jahresheft  Ver.  Naturk  Wtirttembepg,  Iv.  (1899)  pp.  232-79  (4  pla.).  See 
ZooL  CentmlbL,  vL  (1899)  pp.  878-7. 

t  Anat.  Anxeig.,  xvi.  (1899)  pp.  590-3  (6  figs.),    t  Tom.  oit.,  pp.  577-84  (6  figs.). 
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hair  which  penetrates  through  the  cntiele.  In  the  other — the  polyp- 
cells — the  fibril  is  long,  displays  various  swellings,  but  always  b^rs 
an  ampulla,  with  a  narrow  neck  at  the  peripheral  end.  From  the  neck 
a  number  of  secondary  fibrils  radiate  like  the  tentacles  of  a  polyp. 
These  do  not  perforate  the  cuticle,  but  spread  out  over  its  inner  surface. 
These  cells  are  most  abundant  in  the  yicinity  of  the  upper  jaw.  Where 
a  number  occur  together,  the  nuclei  (cell-bodies)  form  a  compact  mass 
from  which  nerye-fibre  arises.  It  would  appear  that  the  polyp-cells 
are  connected  with  the  buccal  ganglion,  and  the  sensory  cells  of  the 
lips  with  the  cerebral  ganglion. 

Nerve-cells  of  Liniax.*-^Dr.  J.  Havet  has  studied  these  by  Golgi's 
methods.  The  skin  contains  unipolar,  bipolar,  and  multipolar  cells. 
The  bipolar  cells  are  branched  externally,  and  form  an  abundant  super- 
ficial innervation.  The  ganglia  consist  of  peripheral  nerve-cells  (uni- 
polar, bipolar,  and  multipolar)  and  a  punctate  central  substance. 
Numerous  clear  figures  illustrate  the  peculiarities  of  minute  structure. 

Water-absorption  in  Slugs.t^ Herr  Earl  Kiinkel  has  made  a  series 
of  experiments  in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  water  capable  of 
being  taken  up  by  Mollusca  without  shells,  and  the  way  in  which  it 
is  taken  up.  By  experiments  with  Limax  cinereusj  the  author  proved, 
first  that  water  is  absorbed,  second  that  it  can  be  taken  through  the  skin, 
or  through  both  skin  and  mouth.  Again,  when  dried  up  the  snails  lose 
their  power  of  movement,  because  the  mucus  becomes  too  thick  to  flow. 
Such  dried  specimens  can  absorb  sufficient  water  through  the  skin  to 
make  the  mucus-fluid,  and  then  recover  their  power  of  movement.  This 
is  the  reason  why  the  slugs  leave  tiiieir  hiding  places  only  in  the  evening 
or  after  rain,  and  the  grooves  and  ridges  of  tiie  skin  serve,  the  former 
to  retain  the  water,  and  the  latter  to  conduct  it  over  the  surface.  The 
mucus  itself  is  not  hygroscopic,  nor  can  the  snails  condense  water  even 
from  air  saturated  with  vapour.  The  mucus  does,  however,  absorb 
water,  and  then  greatly  increases  in  volume  and  becomes  fluid ;  while 
similarly  on  drying  it  diminishes  in  volume  and  becomes  thick  and 
tenacious.  There  is  some  difference  in  the  absorbent  power  of  the 
mucus  of  different  species  of  slugs.  It  seems  probable  that  the  absorp* 
tion  of  water  by  dried  snails  is  due  to  the  mucus  within  the  pedal  gland, 
which  probably  absorbs  water  through  the  opening  of  the  gland. 

Beversal  of  Cleavage  in  Ancylus-f—Mr.  S.  J.  Holmes  finds  that  in 
the  "  fresh- water  limpet "  {Ancylus  rivulorum  Say) — a  sinistral  form- 
there  is  a  reversal  of  the  cleavage,  like  that  described  in  Fhyaa  by 
Crampton.  The  reversal  shows  its  effects  as  late  as  the  gastrula  stage, 
which  lends  considerable  support  to  the  view  that  it  may  stand  in  some 
causal  relation  to  the  reversed  asymmetry  of  the  adult.  As  the  author 
points  out,  the  reversal  of  cleavage  in  Ancylua  has  a  special  significance 
from  the  fact  that  the  left-handedness  occurring  in  this  genus  has,  in  all 
probability,  arisen  independently  of  that  of  Physa  and  Planorhis,  It 
will  bo  of  interest  to  inquire  if  the  cleavage  of  the  dextral  species  of 
Ancylua  (subgenus  Acroloxus)  is  of  the  normal  type. 

*  Anat.  Anzoi^.,  xvi.  (1899)  pp.  241-8  (10  figs.), 
t  Zool.  Anzeig.,  xxii.  (1899)  pp.  388-96,  401-4. 
X  Amer.  Nat.,  xxxiii.  (1899)  pp.  871-6. 
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Marine  Gastropods.* — ^Miss  E.  J.  Basli  publishes  a  useful  revision 
of  the  |;6nera  Cyclostrema^  Ad&onhU,  Vitrinella,  and  related  gen^a,  giving 
the  original  desoriptions,  and  lists  of  the  speeies  belonging  to  the 
different  genera  which  oocnr  round  the  coasts  of  eastern  America. 

5.  Lamellibranohiata 

Morphology  of  Teredo.t  —  Stanislaus  Beuk  published  a  brief  but 
well  Dlustrated  paper  on  this  subject,  with  special  reference  to  the 
structure  of  |the  nephridia.  From  a  comparative  point  of  view,  the 
question  as  to  the  structures  which  are  to  be  called  siphons  is  of  great 
importance.  The  author  uses  the  term  fo^  the  two  tubular  prolonga- 
tions of  the  posterior  mantle  border,  beginning  at  the  end  of  the  gills, 
and  not  for  that  region  of  the  mantle  which  contains  the  gills  and  lies 
between  the  siphons  and  the  visceral  sac.  This  latter  region  is  repre- 
sented in  all  Lamellibranchs,  but  is  usually  short,  while  in  Teredo  it  is 
greatlj  elongated.  The  nephridia  are  as  usual  paired,  are  U-shaped, 
and  the  right  and  left  are  completely  separated.  Each  consists  of  a 
funnel  opening  into  the  pericardium,  and  a  nephridial  sac  followed  by 
a  coiled  region  which  opens  into  a  tube  directly  continuous  with  the 
ureter.  The  general  orientation  of  the  organs  shows  that  Teredo  is 
the  end  of  a  series  of  forms  of  which  PJmas  is  the  most  primitive. 
The  genera  Pholadidea  and  Jouannetia  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  inter- 
mediate forms. 

Classification  of  PectinidflB.f — ^^*  ^*  ^*  TerriU  publishes  a  study 
of  this  family  with  a  revision  of  the  genera  and  sub-genera.  His 
classifioation  is  based  entirely  upon  the  shells.  An  interesting  intro- 
duction is  prefixed  to  the  paper,  discussing  the  value  to  the  animal  of 
ihe  usual  modifications  of  the  shell,  and  the  relation  of  these  to  the 
liabitat,,Le.  to  deep  or  shallow  water.  The  author  believes  that  the  ribs 
and  marginal  points  of  shallow  water  forms  are  important  in  enabling 
these  to  resist  wave  action ;  while  in  those  from  deep  water  strength  is 
sacrificed  to  a  lightness  which  facilitates  swimming.  He  believes  that 
the  power  of  swimming  was  an  early  acquisition,  possessed  perhaps  by 
palsMXEoio  forms. 

Cardiac  Ehythm  of  Pholas  dactylu8.§  ~  Prof.  E.  Dubois  notes 
that  we  have  little  precise  information  in  regard  to  the  movements  of 
the  heart  in  molluscs.  He  placed  a  minute  elder-pith  index  with  a 
long  lever  on  the  heart  of  Pholas,  and  got  a  tracing  which  shows  that 
the  diastole  is  notably  shorter  than  the  systole,  and  that  the  pulsations 
occur  in  groups  of  two  or  three  separated  bj  long  intervals.  The 
operation  involved  cutting  the  median  line  of  the  mantle  and  separating 
the  valves  of  the  shell. 

Development  of  Drei8senBia.|| — Herr  J.  Meisenheimer  has  followed 
this  from  the  egg  to  the  trochophore  larva.     The  eggs  liberated  in  the 

•  Trans.  Connecticut  AcaJ.,  x.  (1899)  pp.  97-144  (2  pb.  and  10  figs.), 
t  Arbeit  Zool.  Inat  Univ.  Wien,  xL  (1899)  pp.  269-88  (3  pis.  and  3  figs.), 
t  Trans.  Connecticut  Acad.,  x.  (1899)  pp.  41-96  (6  j  l8.).f 
$  Ann.  See  Linn.  Lyon.  xlv.  (1899)  p.  83  (1  11  .  . 

Q  Habilitationschrift,  Marburg,  1899,  42  pp.  aud  1  pi. ;   Forsulmn^rbbor.  Biul. 
8tat.  Plon,  1899,  pp.  2.5-8.    See  ZooL  Centralbl.,  vi.  (1899)  pp.  8^5-902  (4  figa.) 
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water  liAye  no  enyelope.    In  the  Lake  of  Plon  the  egg-laying  usuallj 
begins  in  June  and  continues  through  the  sommer. 

The  first  oleayage  divides  the  OTom  into  a  Lurger  and  a  smaller  cell^ 
and  the  fonr-oell  stage  shows  the  characteristic  Lamellibranch  state — 
three  equal  cells  and  one  much  larger.  The  first  two  cleavage-planes 
are  said  to  have  little  import  as  regards  the  future  orientation  of  the 
larva;  at  the  49-oell  stage  the  bilateral  symmetry  becomes  distinct. 
To  discuss  the  details  of  the  cleavage  without  diagrams  is  unprofitable  ; 
but  we  may  note  that  the  author  distinguishes,  towards  the  end  of  seg- 
mentation, nine  different  cell-complexes,  which  represeut  definite  regionff 
of  the  larval  body.  The  occurrence  of  cavities  in  the  embryo,  whicb 
enlarge,  disappear,  and  reappear,  is  noted ;  the  interpretation  of  these 
as  due  te  the  hindering  of  excretory  exosmosis  by  the  egg-envelopes 
will  not  apply  to  the  naJked  egg  of  Dreissenaia. 

The  differentiation  of  the  larva  begins  after  the  invagination  of  the 
endoderm-portion ;  the  blastopore,  at  first  wide,  narrows  to  a  short  slit» 
and  then  to  a  round  hole ;  the  archenteron  is  deep,  and  the  shell-sac* 
invagination  is  very  like  it ;  the  blastopore  is  shunted  forwards  by  the 
multiplication  of  the  component  cells  of  the  ventral  plate ;  stomach: 
and  intestine  are  differentiated  from  the  posterior  portion  of  the  endo- 
dermic  invagination ;  where  the  blastopore  was  closed  up  the  stomo- 
daeum  arises ;  the  proctodseum  arises  posteriorly  in  a  similar  fashion. 

The  development  of  the  velar  area  is  traced,  and  the  origin  of  the 
mesenchyme  and  muscular  tissue  from  two  primitive  somatoblasts,  which, 
however,  also  contribute  to  the  endoderm.  It  is  noteworthy  also  that 
here,  as  in  other  molluscs,  there  is  an  internal  migration  of  ectoderm 
cdls  to  assist  in  internal  differentiation.  The  auUior  ends  his  study 
with  a  comparison  of  the  larva  of  DreisBenaia  with  the  glochidium  of 
Unionidad  and  with  the  larvao  of  other  Lamellibranchs. 

Arthropoda* 
a.  Inseota. 

Balloon-making  Fly.* — Messrs.  J.  M.  Aldrich  and  L.  A.  Turlej 
describes  an  interesting  habit.  On  June  16th,  1899,  while  passing 
along  a  country  road  near  Moscow,  Idaho,  they  saw  some  bright  white 
objects  moving  to  and  fro  in  the  air  at  an  elevation  of  eight  or  ten  feet. 
These  were  males  of  Empis  popliteay  each  carrying  between  its  hind 
feet  a  peculiar  elliptical  balloon-like  structure  about  7  nmi.  long  ^nearly 
twice  the  length  of  the  fly),  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  slightly 
viscid  bubbles.  In  nearly  every  case  there  was  a  small  fly  pressed  into- 
the  front  end  of  the  balloon,  apparently  as  food  for  the  Emj^is^  aa 
the  attached  forms  (all  dead)  were  partly  Chironomua,  and  partly 
Oscinids  and  other  A<»Jyptrato  Muscids. 

The  baUoon  seems  to  be  made  while  the  insect  is  flying,  probably 
by  some  modification  of  the  anal  organs,  as  in  Aphrophora  and  other 
leaf-hoppers,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  captured  victim  serves  as  a 
nucleus  in  the  balloon-making.  One  case  of  a  captured  fly  without 
a  balloon  was  observed. 

The  purpose  of  the  structure  is  to  attract  the  female.  It  was  seen 
that  the  males  gathered  in  the  path  of  an  approaching  female,  and  that 

*  Amer.  Nat,  xzxuL  (1899)  pp.  809-12  (3  figs>.X 
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she  with  little  hesitation  selected  for  a  mate  the  one  with  the  largest 
balloon,  taking  a  position  upon  his  hack.  "  After  copulation  had  hegnn^ 
the  pair  would  settle  down  towards  the  ground,  select  a  qoiet  spot,  and 
the  female  would  alight  by  placing  her  front  legs  across  a  horizontal 
grass  blade,  her  head  resting  against  the  blade  so  as  to  brace  the  body 
in  position.  Here  she  wonld  continne  to  hold  the  male  beneath  her 
for  a  little  time,  nntil  the  process  was  finished.  The  male,  meanwhile,. 
would  be  rolling  the  balloon  about  in  a  variety  of  positions,  juggling 
with  it,  one  might  almost  say.  After  the  male  and  female  parted  com- 
jNoiy,  ihe  male  immediately  dropped  the  balloon  upon  the  ground,  and 
it  was  greedily  seized  by  ants." 

The  only  known  case  at  all  comparable  seems  to  be  that  of  the 
allied  Hilaris  sartor  Becker,  where,  as  Mik  and  others  have  described^ 
the  male  produces  a  real  web  which  is  borne  by  the  hind  feet  and 
flerres  to  assist  the  fly  in  the  soocewhat  peculiar  gyrations  of  its  flight. 

^  ICetamorphosis  of  Insects.* — Dr.  J.  K  Y.  Boas  briefly  discusses 
this  diilicult  subject  He  points  out  that  while  in  homimetabolic  insects 
the  larva  shows  a  general  resemblimce  to  the  adult,  in  holometabolio 
insects  the  larva  bears  to  the  imago  a  relation  comparable  only  to  thai 
borne  by  degenerate  parasitic  insects  to  typical  forms.  In  the  former 
cue  the  larva  resembles  the  adult  more  than  it  resembles  any  other 
insect;  while  in  the  latter,  larva  and  imago  have  specialised  along 
different  lines,  and  cannot  be  directly  compared.  The  cause  of  the 
great  distinction  between  larva  and  imago  the  author  seeks  chiefly  in 
tiie  wingless  state  of  the  larva,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  the  larva  is 
chiefly  nutritive,  and  the  adult  reproductive.  The  pupa  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  incomplete  imago,  analogous  to  the  sub-imago  stage 
seen  in  the  development  of  the  Ephemeridae.  The  limitation  of  the 
power  of  growth  to  the  larval  stages  produces  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  metamorphosis  of  Ornstaoea,  where  the  final  form  is  attained  while 
the  animal  is  still  exceedingly  small.  This  fact  the  author  again 
correlates  with  the  winged  concUtion  of  insects ;  for  the  wings  are  dead 
obitinoaa  plates  which  could  not  be  reproduced  after  a  moult.  As  can 
be  seen  by  the  above,  Boas  entirely  agrees  with  Fritz  Miiller  in  regard- 
ing the  incomplete  metamorphosis  as  the  more  primitive  state,  from 
which  the  holometabolic  condition  has  been  evolved. 

Striped  Muscle  of  Inseots.t  —  Dr.  Giinther  Enderlein  has  studied 
these  in  various  larvie  belonging  to  the  GSstridie.  He  finds  that  the 
majority  of  the  muscles  show  the  following  remarkable  modification^ 
The  muscle-fibres  consist  of  one  or  several  bundles  of  fibrils  imbedded 
in  the  middle  of  a  sheath  of  sarcoplasm,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
■aroolemma.  This  sheath  of  sarcoplasm  is  divided  into  compartments 
1^  transverse  lines,  which  are  continuous  with  Erause's  membrane. 
ThdBe  transverse  bands  are  further  intimately  connected  with  the  sai  co- 
lemma,  so  that  Erause's  membrane  is  formed  by  an  ingrowth  of  sarco- 


Temperature  of  Insects.} — Prof.  P.  Bachmetjew  has  made  a  long 
aeries  of  observations  on  the  relation  of  the  body-temperature  in  insects 

♦  ZooL  Jahrb.  (Abt.  Syst),  xU.  (1899)  pp.  385-402  (1  pi.  and  3  figs.), 
^t  Areh.  Mikr.  Anat,  Iv.  (1899)  pp.  144-250  (1  pi.).  , 

I  ZeitMhr.  t  wiu.  ZooL,  Ixvi.  (1899)  pp.  521-604  (5  fig8.> 
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to  that  of  the  sorrounding  air,  the  obserrations  oovering  a  large  range  of 
temperatures.  He  prefixes  to  his  paper  a  very  elaborate  historical  siirrej, 
showing  how  very  varied  are  the  results  arrived  at  by  different  investi- 
gators on  the  subject,  and  concludes  that  these  discrepancies  are  due  on 
Uie  one  hand  to  variation  in  the  insects  themselves,  dependent  on  locality, 
food,  age,  sex,  &o.j  and  on  the  other  to  the  nature  of  the  apparatus  em- 
ployed. His  own  apparatus  is  based  on  the  principle  of  thermo- 
electricity, changes  of  temperature  being  measured  by  variations  of 
electrical  current  as  indicated  by  a  sensitive  galvanometer.  The  insect 
is  connected  with  the  instrument  by  means  of  a  fine  thermo-electrical 
needle  sunk  in  its  body.  The  insects  employed  were  taken  in  Bulgaria, 
and  the  experiments  were  based  upon  the  natural  variations  in  tempera- 
ture to  which  insects  living  in  the  special  locality  are  subjected. 

The  experiments  show  that  resting  insects  have  the  same  temperature 
as  their  surroimdings,  and  can  tolerate  a  very  wide  range  of  variation 
without  injury.  Moving  insects  have  a  temperature  higher  than  that  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere.  If  the  temperature  of  the  medium  is  con- 
tinuously raised,  the  insects  display  active  movements  as  their  body-  . 
temperature  rises  to  39^  and  die  when  it  reaches  46°-47°.  When  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  gradually  lowered,  the  body-temperature  sinks 
continuously,  sometimes  to  about  — 15^  (the  normal  freezing  point  of  the 
coBlomic  fluid  or  '<  critical  point ''),  then  rises  suddenly,  usually  to  about 
—  1  *  6^  If  the  lowering  of  temperature  be  still  continued,  the  body- 
temperature  then  again  sinks  slowly.  If  the  cooling  be  continued  until 
the  body-temperature  sinks  for  a  second  time  to  that  at  which  the  sudden 
rise  previously  took  place  (tiiat  is  to  the  "  critical  point  '*),  then  death 
ensues.  The  temperature  of  the  '*  critical  point "  is  not  constant,  even 
for  the  same  species,  but  varies  with  various  conditions.  Thus  it  is 
lowered  in  fiuting  insects,  and  in  insects  which  have  been  repeatedly  ex- 
posed to  low  temperatures  (cf .  the  natural  conditions  to  which  insects  are 
exposed  in  winter).  The  general  phenomena  exhibited  by  insects  ex- 
posed to  low  temperatures  are  all  explicable  on  the  same  principles  as 
ihe  phenomena  displayed  by  water  in  capillary  tubes,  or  by  citric  add  in 
porous  vessels,  when  exposed  to  similar  temperatures.  Further,  in 
general  the  relation  of  insects  to  low  temperatures  is  such  as  it  might  be 
expected  the  process  of  natural  selection  would  produce  in  organisms 
which  are  uiiable,  like  birds,  to  escape  cold  by  theii*  own  activity,  and  are 
unprovided  with  any  external  means  of  defence  like  the  hairy  coat  of 
mammals.  The  adaptation  in  general  is  such  that  the  insects  are  able  to 
adjust  their  own  temperature  to  that  of  the  surrounding  medium,  and 
to  maintain  life  under  most  natural  variations  of  temperature. 

Larva  of  Microdon  mutabilis.* — E.  Hecht  has  studied  this  inter- 
esting form  (one  of  the  Syrphidae)  which  frequents  the  nests  of  ants. 
The  adult  is  not  peculiar,  but  the  larva  is  remarkably  like  a  little  slug. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  referred  to  Parmula  and  to  Scutelligeral  Hecht 
shows  that  the  convergence,  if  it  deserves  the  name,  is  wholly  saper* 
ficial.  He  describes  the  complicated  elaboration  of  the  chitinous  cuticle. 
He  also  notes  that  in  this  form  at  least  the  muscle-iibres  do  not  enter 
into  relation  with  the  epidermic  cells,  but  are  in  intimate  continuity  with 
the  cuticle. 

♦  Arch.  Zool.  Exper.,  vii.  (1S99)  pp.  363-82  (1  pl.)- 
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Solidifloation  of  Silk  Threads.*  —  Prof.  B.  Dubois  has  alreftdj 
indkmied  that  the  solidifioation  of  tho  threads  of  silk,  as  thej  pass  from 
the  silkworm's  slands,  is  effected  by  a  process  analogous  to  the  formation 
€i  a  blood-dot,  but  that  the  fixation  of  a  certain  quantify  of  free  oxjgen 
is  necessary.  Further  investigation  has  shown  that  the  substance  in  the 
silk-resenroirs  contains  a  reducing  principle,  which  explains  the  fixation 
of  oxygen.  The  elands  strongly  reduce  osmic  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver, . 
and  a  solution  of  their  contents  rapidly  decolorises  permanganate  of  pot- 
ash. The  chemical  evidence  shows  that  there  is  a  globulin  present  in 
abundance. 

E61e  of  Insects,  ftc,  as  Carriers  of  Disease.t— Dr.  G.  H.  F.  Nuttall 
makes  a  timely  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  animal  and 
vegetable  parasites,  and  their  definitive  and  intermediary  hosts,  in  a 
critical  and  historical  study  of  the  part  played  by  insects,  arachnids,  and 
myriopods,  as  carriers  of  bacterial  and  parasitic  diseases  of  man  and 
animus.  Among  the  more  important  and  interesting  features  of  the 
essay  may  be  mentioned  the  evidence  adduced  to  establish  the  connection 
between  flies  and  the  spread  of  cholera,  typhoid,  and  plague,  the  associa- 
tion of  Tolas  or  tick-fever  with  Ixodes  bovis,  of  Tsetse-fly  disease  with 
Olomna  morsiians  and  its  recent  visit  to  an  infected  animal,  the  subject 
of  filariosis,  and  the  mosquito-malaria  theory.  The  bibliogioaphical 
appendix  is  extensive,  amounting  to  one-flfth  of  the  monograph. 

Hoaqnitoes  and  Malaria4 — ^Prof.  B.  Grassi  discusses  the  observa- 
tions of  Koch.  He  does  not  consider  that  they  have  made  any  contri- 
bution to  the  letiology  of  human  malaria.  It  is  also  indicated  that  Boss's 
discoveries  are  suggested  by,  and  are  confirmatory  of,  Grassi's  previous 
results. 

Development  of  Wing8.§ — Messrs.  J.  H.  Comstock  and  J.  G.  Needham 
begin  the  fifth  chapter  of  ttieir  elaborate  account  of  insects'  wings  with  a 
discussion  of  the  development.  "  It  is  well  known  that  wings  arise  as 
sao4ike  folds  of  the  body- wall  of  the  second  and  third  thoracic  segments. 
These  folds  first  appear  at  the  point  where  the  suture  between  the  tergum 
and  the  pleuron  later  developes.  In  most  insects  with  incomplete  meta- . 
morphosis  they  are  so  directly  continuous  with  the  tergnm,  and  become 
so  solidly  chitinised  with  it,  that  they  have  generally  been  interpreted, 
as  outgrowths  from  its  caudo-lateral  margin."  The  general  appearance 
in  insects  with  incomplete  metamorphosis  is  that  of  two  layers  of  very 
elongate  hypodermic  cells,  which  meet  in  places  and  form  the  middle 
membrane,  and  remain  separata  in  other  places,  forming  the  vein-cavities, 
which  usually  contain  trachea.  The  external  and  internal  development 
of  wings  in  insects  with  incomplete  and  with  complete  metamorphosis 
agrees  in  some  important  respects.  "  In  both  cases  the  wings  arise  in 
early  life,  and  form  a  double  plate-like  fold  of  hypodermis,  batween 
whose  layers  trachesa  shortly  penetrate.  In  the  former  the  extension  of 
the  wings  is  gradual  and  moderate,  exceptiug  at  the  time  of  transfor- 

♦  Ann.  8oc  Linn.  Lyon,  xlv.  (1899)  pp.  76-7. 

t  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bep.,  viii.  (1899)  154  pp.  and  3  pis.  See  also  Lancet, 
Sept.  16, 1899. 

t  Atti  R.  Accad.  Lineei  (Rend.),  viil  (1899)  pp.  193-203,  223-30.  Cf.  this 
Jonmal,  1899,  p.  609. 

§  Amer.  Nat,  xxxiit  (1899)  pp.  845-60  (9  figs.).    Cf.  this  Journal,  1899,  p.  482. 
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mation;  in  the  latter. thej  early  settle  down  into  deep  hypodermie 
pockets,  in  wbioh  their  extension  is  of  necessity  retarJed,  although  cell- 
multiplication  seems  not  to  be." 

The  anthers  proceed  to  describe  the  origin  of  the  tracheation  of  the 
wing,  and  the  behayionr  of  the  hypodermis,  the  cells  of  which  are  re- 
marhttble  not  only  for  their  secretory  and  excretory  activity,  bat  also  for 
their  capacity  for  rapid  shifting  and  readjustment. 

Showers  of  Insects.*  —  A.  L.  Montandon  discusses  the  so-called 
showers  of  insects,  and  has  gathered  a  number  of  interesting  cases.  The 
real  problem  is  not  of  coarse  in  the  "  shower,"  but  in  the  nnusually 
prolific  multiplication  and  extended  migration.  As  to  showers  of 
'<  blood,"  they  are  probably  due  to  excretions  from  certain  species  of 
Vanessa  immediately  after  emergence  from  the  chrysalid  stage. 

Nesting  Habits  of  Osmia  rufia.f  —  Mr.  J.  W.  Carr  has  a  short 
account  of  a  nest  of  this  little  bee,  built  in  the  door-lock  of  an  out- 
building. The  metamorphosis  was  completed  before  the  winter  had 
begun ;  emergence  occurred  in  March  in  a  glass-topped  box  in  a  warm 
room.  The  sexual  disparity  was  of  interest ;  48  males  and  5  females 
came  out,  and  in  the  dead  remainder  there  were  9  males,  5  females,  and 
a  larra.  The  nest  thus  contained  62  males  and  only  10  females, 
and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  mortality  among  the  females  was  very 
much  higher  than  among  the  males. 

Female  Organs  of  Cicadaria4  —  Herr  Nils  Holmgren  points  out 
how  scanty  our  knowledge  of  this  subject  is.  He  has  investigated  a 
large  series  of  forms,  and  publishes  a  brief  preliminary  note  as  to  his 
results.  In  the  families  Ceroopina  and  Jassina  the  OTaries  consist  of  a 
Tarying  number  of  tubes.  The  oviducts  vary  in  length,  but  are  usually 
abort,  and  there  is  a  distinct  oyidncto-yestibnlar  gland.  Into  the  pos- 
terior end  of  the  vestibulum  opens  a  sti^ed  vesicular  hur»a  copulairiXf 
with  a  abort  straight  tubular  sheath.  The  special  conditions  existing 
in  a  series  of  species  belonging  to  the  two  families  are  described^in 
detail.  In  the  only  member  of  the  family  Fnlgorina  which  was  inves^ 
tigated,  strikingly  different  conditions  prevail.  There  is  no  oviducto- 
yestibtdar  gland,  but  instead  there  is  a  tubular  gland  with  a  strongly 
ohitinised  duct  which  is  dilated  proximally* 

Alimentary  System  of  Oryllotalpa  au8trali8.§— Mr.  0.  A.  Sayce 
finds  that  the  Victorian  mole-cricket  differs  little  in  regard  to  its  alimen- 
tary system  from  the  European  form.  The  diet  appears  to  consist 
chiefly  of  earthworms  and  insects.  On  histological  grounds  the  author 
believes  that  the  true  mid-gut  comprises  the  two  hepatic  c»ca  only ;  but 
he  believes  that  absorption  may  take  place  both  in  the  crop  and  in  the 
hind-gut,  in  spite  of  their  chitinous  lining.  The  structure  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  alimentary  system  is  described  in  some  detail. 

Derivation  of  British  Coleoptera.||— Mr.  W.  E.  Sharp  points  out 
that  the  whole  British  Coleopterous  Fauna  is  simply  part  and  parcel  of 

I  *  BulL  Soo.  Sd.  Baoareet,  viii  (1899)  pp.  179-90. 

1^  t  Annual  Bep.  Nottingham  Nat  Soo.,  xlvi  (1897-8)  published  1899,  p.  33. 

t  Zool.  Jahrb.  (Abt  Syet),  xii.  (1899)  pp.  403-10  (1  jpl.). 

§  Proc.  Boy.  Soc  Victoria,  xi.  (1899)  pp.  113-28  (2  pfc.). 

I  Proo.  and  Trans.  Liverpool  BioL  Soo.,  ziii.  (1899)  pp.  163-84. 
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that  of  north-western  Europe.  Three  diverse  components  may  be  dis- 
tingaished : — (a)  a  small  Celtic  group,  chiefly  in  Scotland  and  western 
Ireland  ;^(6)  a  large  Siberian  group,  with  proximate  origin  in  the  plain 
of  Central  Europe,  prevented  fh)m  complete  access  into  Ireland ;  and 
'  (e)  a  Teutonic  (eastern  extensiou)  and  Iberian  (western  extension)  group, 
unrepresented  in  Scotland.  ''  If  any  of  our  Coleoptera  can  be  termed 
autochthonous,  the  northern  or  Celtic  element  can  be  the  only  one  so 
regarded ;  and,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  &una  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  south  and  east,  this  only  may  have  had  a  northern  origin  and 
be  possibly  pre-glacial."  But  our  ignorance  vastly  exceeds  our  know- 
ledge of  the  factors  of  the  problem. 

Aphidology.* — N.  Cholodkovsky  continues  his  studies  on  Aphides, 
which  are  illustrated  by  an  excellent  plate.  He  discusses  Chermesfuni- 
ieduB  Dreyfus,  some  new  or  little  known  species  of  Lachnua,  the  male 
of  SUmaphis  graaffii^  the  SchizoneurinflB  living  in  coniferous  trees, 
CaUtptenu  giganteua  sp.  n.  from  Alnm  glutinoaa,  Teiraneura  ulmi  De 
Oeer,  and  Phylloxera  quercu8  Boyer  occurring  in  Northern  Russia. 

Venre-Cells  of  D3rti8cus.t — Dr.  C.  Tiraboschi  begins  an  account  of 
bis  observations  on  the  nerve-cells  of  invertebrates  with  a  classified 
bibliography,  noting,  for  instance,  those  researches  which  describe  the 
internal  structure  of  the  nerve-cell  as — (a)  granular,  or  (b)  fibrillar,  or 
(e)  reticular.  In  Dyt%9cu$  margindUs  he  has  found  three  different  forms 
of  cellular  elements,  connected  by  intermediate  forms — (a)  nuclei 
apparently  free,  n>)  chromatic  cells  with  a  minimum  of  cytoplasm,  and 
(e)  ganglionic  cells.  Further  report  may  be  reserved  till  we  see  what  is 
to  follow. 

Ants  firom  Pacific  Islands.^  —  Prof.  0.  Emery  discusses  the  For- 
micidae  taken  by  Schauinsland*s  expedition.  They  are  iev^  in  number, 
and  belong  to  species  already  described.  From  the  Island  of  Laysan  a 
form  was  received  which  is  described  as  a  sub-species  of  Ponera  puncia- 
tissiwui  Bog.  (sub-sp.  schauinslandt).  Winged  females  only  were  found, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  workers  may  display  characters  sufficiently 
marked  to  justify  the  erection  of  a  new  species. 

Swiss  CoIlembola.§ — Herr  J.  Carl  gives  a  faunistic  account  of  72 
species  and  14  varieties,  to  which  four  other  species  and  a  variety  re- 
ported by  Nicolet  have  to  be  added*  But  this  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
oomplete  list  The  influence  of  altitude  on  distribution  is  particularly 
noticed ;  thus  OrcheseUa  rufe$een$  forma  principalis,  which  is  very  com- 
'mon  in  the  mid  land,  becomes  gradually  scarcer  as  one  ascends ;  while 
Orehesella  villosa  is  distinctively  an  inhabitant  of  the  high-lying  regions. 
The  forms  from  higher  altitudes  tend  to  be  darker  and  smaller.  The 
character  of  the  vegetation  has  also  a  great  influence  on  the  collembolan 
fauna.  A  noteworthy  result  is  the  resemblance  between  the  Swiss 
CoUembola  and  those  of  Northern  Europe.  About  60  species  are  shured 
with  Scandinavia.  In  regard  to  Sminikurua  pruinoiua  and  Ackomtes 
sAoM — ^two  northern  forms — it  is  noted  that  they  are  very  abundant  in 

•  ZooL  Anzeig.,  xxii.  (1899)  pp.  468-77  (1  pi.), 
t  BoU.  Soo.  Uom.  Stud.  Zool^  viiL  (1899)  pp.  58-^. 
t  ZooL  Jahrb.  (Abt.  Syst.).  xiL  (1899)  pp.  488-40. 
Bev.  Saiflfe  ZooL,  vi  (1899)  pp.  275-862  (2  pis.). 
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.  Switzerland,  though  the  latter  species  is  not  known  from  intermediate 
regions. 

Arctic  Polar  Collembola.* — Herr  E.  Wahlgren  reports  on  the  Col- 
lembola  brought  home  by  Prof.  Nathorst's  polar  expedition,  including 
Aelorutes  viaticuB  Tullb.,  abundant  about  the  nest  of  a  glaucous  gull, 
Tetracanthdla  pilosa  SchStt,  Apharura  neglecta  Schaff.,  Aph.  arctica 
Tullb.,  Isotoma  binoculata  n.  sp.,  and  other  forms. 

Some  Australasian  CollembolA.t — Sir  John  Lubbock  describes  three 
new  species  of  Anoura  from  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania,  partly  in  the 
hope  that  his  contribution  may  induce  colonial  entomologists  to  devote 
some  attention  to  this  interesting  though  inconspicuous  group. 

Fauna  of  Caves.} — Herr  0.  Absolon  describes  Dicyrtoma  pygmma 
Wankel,  and  a  new  species  of  Heteromurus  {H,  hirmlu8\  from  Moravian 
cayes.  His  paper  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  Yerhoeff's  criti- 
cisms on  the  yalne  of  subterranean  *'  species." 

fi,  Myriopoda. 

Fauna  of  European  Cave8.§ — Dr.  Carl  Yerhoeff  discusses  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Myriopod  described  by  Heller  as  Br<ichydesmus  subterraneus. 
This  form  was  found  by  that  author  in  the  caves  both  of  Carniola  and  of 
Moravia,  and  subsequent  observations  have  only  accentuated  the  apparent 
anomalies  of  distribution.  Yerhoeff  finds  the  only  explanation  of  these 
in  the  conclusion  that  the  species  does  not  exist,  the  specimens  being 
pale-coloured  forms  of  the  widely  distributed  B,  tuperm  Latzel,  which  is 
a  surface-form  abundant  in  Central  Europe.  It  frequently  finds  its  way 
into  caves  ip  districts  where  these  occur,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  cave  specimens  constitute  even  a  definite  variety. 

Swiss  Hyriopod8.ll  —  Herr  H.  Bothenbilhler  gives  a  systematic 
account  of  these,  discussing  69  species,  sub-species,  and  varieties.  He 
describes  as  new  7  species,  2  sub-speciee,  and  3  varieties.  The  con- 
tingent from  Glermany  (about  20  species)  seems  much  greater  than  that 
from  if'rance  (about  6  species),  and  there  are  about  15  shared  with 
Austria.  Some  species  which  range  into  North  Oermany  seem  to  be 
restricted  in  Switzerland  to  the  Alps  and  Jura.  Complete  comparisons 
require,  however,  a  survey  of  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  Switzer- 
land. 

Palsearotic  Myriopoda-IT— Dr.  Carl  Yerhoeff  continues  his  series  of 
memoirs  on  this  subject  in  a  paper  on  the  Julids  and  some  other  Diplo- 
poda.  He  breaks  up  the  genus  Julu$  into  two  genera,  Julus  s.  s.  and 
Cylindroiuluiy  each  of  which  contains  several  sub-genera.  The  phylo- 
geny  of  the  genera  of  the  Julidie  is  discussed  in  some  detail. 

•  Ofenigt  K.  Yeteusk.  Akad.  Fdrhandl.,  Ivi  (1899)  pp.  385-40  (8  figs.). 

t  Jouro.  Linn.  Soc.  (Zool.l  xxvii.  (1899)  pp.  834-8  (7  figs.). 

i  ZooL  Anzeig.,  xzii.  (1899)  pp.  493-6.  §  Tom.  cit,  pp.  477-9. 

n  Bev.  Saiflse  Zool.,  vi.  (1899)  pp.  199-271  (8  ph.). 

i  Arch.  Naturgefich.,  Ixy.  (1899)  pp.  188-280  (5  pis.). 
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8,  Arachnida. 

Araneidan  Fauna  of  Santa  Cmz.* — Mr.  W.  J.  Bainbow  publishes 
what  seems  to  be  the  first  systematic  record  of  any  branch  of  zoology 
from  this  island  (in  the  South  Pacific).  Twenty-four  species  are  re- 
corded, ten  of  which  are  new  to  science ;  and  it  has  been  necessary  to 
create  two  new  genera — Eune$iate8  and  Onaihopalystea, 

Functions  of  Mid-gut  in  Spiders  and  Scorpions.t — Sig.  A.  Berlese 
oonclades,  from  his  inyestigations  on  this  subject,  that  the  epithelial  cells 
of  the  large  glands,  or  hepatic  caaca,  have  numerous  fanctions,  namely 
the  following  :-^a)  they  absorb  albuminoids,  and  retain  them  for  a  time 
in  coagulated  form;  (h)  they  digest  these  substances  into  peptones; 
(e)  they  form  uric  excretions  as  the  result  of  this  fermentative  work  ; 
(a)  they  pass  these  excretions  into  the  lumen  of  the  cascum,  or  retain 
them ;  (e)  after  the  intracellular  digestion  the  cells  are  detached,  and 
the  contents  are  absorbed  in  the  gland  or  in  the  colon ;  (/)  finally  the 
detached  cells  pass  en  mas9e  into  the  colon,  where  they  are  broken  up 
into  minute  spherules,  which  lie  in  a  substratum  of  very  minute  guanin 
granules,  derived  from  these  cells  or  from  those  of  the  Malpighian  tubes. 

The  parenchyma,  intercalated  between  the  diverticula  of  the  gland, 
is  probably  the  matrix  of  the  epithelium ;  and  to  its  activity  is  due  the 
ric^  deposit  of  rounded  uric  calculi  which  are  not  got  rid  of.  During 
fasting  the  animal  lives  at  the  expense  of  the  deposits  of  albuminoid  sub- 
stance in  the  cells  of  the  intestinal  gland,  and  these,  daring  prolonged 
fasting,  disappear  completely,  and  are  replaced  by  uric  calculi.  The 
excretions  seem  to  consist  of  guanin,  but  some  of  the  crysti^  inside  the 
cells  suggest  uric  add. 

Arachnoids  from  Pacific  Islands.} — Herr  E.  Simon  describes  the 
Arachnoids  of  Schauinsland's  Expedition.  They  were  collected  at 
Laysan,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Chatham  Islands. 
The  collection  includes  many  new  species. 

Completion  of  Monograph  on  H7drachnids.§  —Dr.  R.  Pierdg  has 
now  completed  his  monograph  on  German  Hydrachnids,  instalments  of 
which  we  have  briefly  noticed  from  time  to  time.  It  deals  with  80 
genera,  referred  to  4  sub-fiunilies — ^HygrobatinflB,  Hydryphantinie, 
EylamsB,  and  HydrachninsB — and  is  a  monumental  piece  of  work  de- 
voted to  an  interesting  family  which  has  found  comparatively  few 
students  in  this  country,  though  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  observations 
of  C.  J.  George  and  0.  D.  Soar  figure  prominently  in  the  bibliography. 

Hew  Hydraclmid8.|| — Herr  Earl  Then  describes  a  number  of  new 
species  from  Bohemian  ponds  belonging  to  the  genera  Hydrachna  and 
Arrenurui. 

*  Pioc  Linn.  Soc.  K.a  Wales,  xxiv.  (1899)  pp.  301-21  (2  pis.), 
f  Riv.  PatoL  Veg.,  viL  (1898,  reoeived  1899)  pp.  226-51  (8  pis.). 
t  ZoqL  Jahrb.  (Abt  Sjst.),  xiL  (1899)  pp.  411-37. 

§  Bibliotbeca  Zook)gica  (Lenckwrt  and  Chun),  Heft  22  (1897-1900)   601  pp. 
(51  plB.). 

r  Zool.  Anieig.,  zxif.  (1899)  pp.  496-9  (3  figs.). 
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Vomeria  gigfas.^—HerrF.  Nordenski^ld  describes  this  Hydrachnid, 
and  oompares  it  with  Linopodes  and  Penthaleus.  It  seems  to  be  inter- 
mediate between  the  lower  Acarids  and  the  higher  Prostigmata.  The 
high  development  of  the  digestive  organs,  the  complex  stmotnre  of  the 
oral  glimds,  the  natore  of  the  mouth-appendages,  the  marked  differen- 
tiation of  the  muscular  and  tracheal  systems,  relate  it  to  the  higher 
forms,  while  in  other  features,  e.g.  the  character  of  the  mandibles,  it 
resembles  the  lower  acarids.  The  skin  seems  to  have  no  glands.  As  in 
Trombididffi  and  Bdellidie,  there  is  no  hind-gut.  The  nervous  system 
approximates  to  that  of  Bdella ;  there  are  no  eyes,  though  they  have 
been  reported  to  be  present,  but  there  are  two  peculiar  refractive  chiti- 
nous  corpuscles  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  dorsal  surface.  A  peculiar 
appendage  projects  from  the  pseudocapitulum  between  the  basal  joints 
of  the  mandibles,  and  may  be  comparable  to  the  sensory  structure  de- 
scribed by  Henking  and  Schaub  between  the  eyes.  The  female  has 
an  ovipositor,  and  the  eggs  are  like  those  of  Hydrachnids. 

Atax  tavemeri.t — ^Mr.  C.  D.  Soar  describes  this  new  free-swimming 
species  collected  by  Hr.  H.  Taverncr  in  Highams  Park.  It  appears  to 
be  different  from  any  of  the  34  or  so  recorded  species,  but  comes  nearest 
A,  acuUat'm. 

Classification  of  Ticks.}— Dr.  F.  Supino  makes  a  communication 
of  systematic  interest  on  the  Ixodidaa.  There  are  seven  well-defined 
genera : — Ixodes^  ffyalamma,  Bhijdcephalus^  Dermacentor^  Heemaphy$dli8f 
Herpetchia^  and  Opisihodon,  He  also  discusses  the  characters  on  which 
most  reliance  may  be  placed  in  distinguishing  species,  and  briefly 
describes  a  number  of  forms. 

Thelyphonid  from  A£rica.§T— Dr.  Ernst  Hentschel  records  an  inter- 
esting find  in  the  Strasburg  collection  of  PedipalpL  In  two  different 
collections  he  has  foQud  specimens  of  a  Thelyphonid  belonging  to  the 
genus  ffypocUmus,  The  interest  of  the  find  is  that  Thelyphonids  have 
hitherto  been  described  as  confined  to  the  Oriental  and  Neotropical 
regions,  thus  affording  an  example  of  discontinuous  distribution.  The 
collections  in  which  the  specimens  occurred  are  respectively  marked 
Senegal  and  Algeria,  but  all  four  forms  belong  to  the  same  species,  and 
all  are  females.  The  genus  to  which  they  belong,  is  Oriental,  and  the 
species,  Hypocionus  africanua  sp.  n.  9,  is  intermediato  in  characters 
between  the  Burmese  species  and  H.  goBtrosiieim  Kraep.  from  Borneo. 

t.  Onuitaoea. 

Story  of  Artemia  retold. — In  1875,  W.  Schmankewitsch  published 
in  the  Zeitschrift  f&r  wissenschaftliehe  Zoclogie  a  &mous  paper,  giving 
an  account  of  his  obseryations  on  the  brine-shrimp,  Artemia  $aUna^  from 
the  Bay  of  Odessa.  He  stated  that  by  altering  tbe  salinity  of  the  water 
he  could  transform  A.  aalina  into  another  species  A.  miihlhauseniij  and, 
more  than  this,  that  by  addition  of  fresh-water  to  the  habitat  in  which 
A.  iolina  lived,  he  could  induce  a  resemblance  to  the  genus  Branchipua 


•  Acta  800.  BcL  Fennica,  xxtL  (1899)  28  pp.  and  1  pi.    See  ZooL  OentralbL,  vL 

99)  pp.  795-7.         t  Jonm.  Quokett  Mior.  Clu '"    " 

t  Atti  800.  Yeneto-Tientina  Soi.  Nat  Pi 
I  Zool.  Anseig.,  xxii  (1899)  pp.  429-81. 


(1899)  pp.  795-7.         t  JooriL  Quekett  Mior.  Club,  vii.  (1899)  pp.  219-21  (1  pi.). 
^  Atti  800.  Yeneto-Tientina  Soi.  Nat  Padova,  iii.  (1899)  pp.  241-52  (2  pis.). 
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almost  amounting  to  identity.  Both  results  have  been  repeatedlj 
eriticised,  the  second  has  been  proved  inaccurate,  and  much  doubt  has 
arisen  in  regard  to  the  first  The  most  thoroughgoing  criticism,  how- 
ever, has  been  that  of  W.  P.  Anikin,*  published  in  Russian,  but  now 
made  available  to  the  unlearned  by  a  summary  by  N.  von  Adelung.'l' 

Anikin  points  out  that  the  various  species  of  Arlemia  which  have 
been  described  do  not  rest  on  a  satisfactory  basis  (not  that  they  are  alone 
in  that),  and  that  some  of  them  are  merely  cripple-modifications  of  A. 
foZtna,  induced  by  sudden  alterations  in  the  salinity  of  the  water.  His 
experiments  showed  that  if  the  degree  of  concentration  was  slowly  and 
gradually  increased,  no  structural  changes  of  moment  ensued.  Some 
dight  changes  were  indeed  observed,  but  they  were  only  '' modifica- 
tions,"— not  transmissible  to  the  progeny,  and  disappearing  when  normal 
oonditions  were  restored.  Moreover,  these  slightly  different  individuals 
were  sometimes  found  together  in  the  same  water. 

Unlike  previous  breeders  of  Artemia  (Joly,  Siebold,  Vogt,  Schman- 
kewitsoh),  who  only  observed  parthenogenetic  females,  Anikin  found 
males  several  times  in  his  aquarium,  and  he  associates  their  appearance 
theoretically  with  liltered  nutritive  conditions,  in  fact  with  starving. 
But  these  males  which  he  reared  (probably  from  unfertilised  ova)  were 
remarkable  in  their  behaviour  when  the  saKnity  was  altered;  they 
retained  their  characteristic  features  persistently  in  contrast  to  the 
females  who  changed. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  one  will  imagine  that  the  question  is  closed ; 
but  that  we  shall  have  still  more  experiments  on  Artemia ;  in  the  mean 
time,  however,  Anikin's  four  general  conclusions  will  be  read  with 
interest 

The  representatives  of  the  genus  Artemia  show  a  marked  tendency  to 
change,  as  regards  almost  all  &e  organs  of  their  body. 

The  form-changes  depend  mainly  on  the  physico-chemical  character 
of  the  medium. 

The  changes  in  individuals  which  live  in  salt-solutions  subject  to 
oonatant  dilution  with  fresh-water  do  not  indicate  any  transformation 
of  Artemia  into  Branchipw ;  even  those  in  the  least  salt  solutions  retain 
unchanged  the  characteristics  of  their  genus,  especially  in  the  male  sex. 

The  concentration  of  the  salt  solution  has  certainly  an  influence  on 
the  length  of  the  post^bdomen  ;  for  in  dense  solutions  those  with  long 
post-abdomens  predominate,  in  weak  solutions  those  with  short  post- 
abdomens* 

LuierTation  of  Vascular  System  in  Higher  Crustaceans.^  —  Prof. 
J.  Nosbaum  has  used  the  intra  vitam  methylen-blue  injection  method 
in  his  study  of  the  innervation  of  the  vascular  system  of  Pakemon^  SqutUa, 
&c  He  ^owB,  for  instance,  on  the  heart  of  Palmmon,  very  large  multi- 
polar much  branched  ganglion-cells,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  entrant 
nerve-strands  into  a  very  fine  network  connecting  different  fibres.  Peri- 
cardium and  arteries  are  likewise  very  richly  innervated.  Nusbaum 
notes  inier  alia  his  agreement  with  Holmgren,  that  although  there  are 
certainly  subepidermic   multipolar   cells  connected   with    nerves  (as 

♦  Mitth.  Uuiv.  Tomsk,  xiv.  (1898)  103  pp.  (3  pis.). 

t  ZooL  Oentralbl.,  vi  (1899)  pp.  757-60. 

X  Biol.  CentralbL,  xix.  (1899)  pp.  700-11  (7  figs.). 

JPe6.  21$t,  1900  .  E 
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Nusbaam  and  Sohreiber  deaoribed),  ^  Bethe's  cells  "  (frhioh  are  somewhat 
similar  and  much  more  abundant;  are  really  mesencbjmatous* 

Caroinologioal  Panna  of  India.* — Dr.  A.  Aloock  giyes  a  statement 
of  his  views  as  to  the  classification  of  the  Ojdometopa.  The  tribe  in- 
dudes: — (1)  Telphosidaa,  the  highest  Ojdometopa,  approaching  Cato- 
metopa,  derivatiyes  of  Oxiine  or  Eriphiine  stocks,  now  inhabitants  of 
fresh-water  or  damp  jnngle ;  ^2)  Xanthidao,  with  seyen  snb-families,  of 
which  the  Oxiinse  and  Eriphunsd  approach  the  TelphnsidsB,  while  the 
Pilumnins  and  Xanthine  link  the  fiunilj  to  the  CarcininsB  section  of  the 
Portanid»,  and  through  these  to  the  Oancridao ;  (S)  Portnnidao,  with 
four  sub-families,  of  which  the  Oarcinin®  bj  way  ot  CarcintUy  approach 
the  Xanthid»  by  way  of  H<mlocDanthu$ ;  (4)  C^ncridaa,  with  six  sub- 
families, of  which  the  Pirimuinsd  and  Thiinad  link  the  family  to  Gar- 
cininaa,  and  the  AtelecydineB  to  the  Corystidao;  (5)  0(Mrystid»,  the 
lowest  Oydometopa,  having  much  the  same  relative  position  to  the 
higher  families  of  Cyclometopes  that  the  Baninidao  have  to  the  higher 
families  of  Oxystomes.  Then  follow  diagnoses  of  the  Indian  genera  and 
species  of  Portanidss,  Canorida,  and  Oorystidse. 

Bathyn6lla.t— Mr.  W.  T.  Caiman  points  out  the  interest  of  Bathy^ 
neUa  noUam^  a  minute  Omstacean  from  a  well  in  Prague,  described  by 
Vejdovaky  in  1882.  No  additional  specimens  have  been  obtained ;  but 
Oalman  has  re-examined  the  unique  existing  specimen.  In  spite  of  its 
minute  size,  BathyneUa  must  be  referred  to  the  Malacostraca.  The 
joumber  of  the  somites,  the  position  of  the  genital  apertures,  the  characters 
of  the  thorado  limbs,  and  the  presence  of  appendages  on  the  terminal 
^somite  of  the  abdomen,  appear  to  afford  conclusive  evidence  on  this  point. 
The  possibility  that  it  may  be  larval,  as  Monies  has  suggested,  is  ex- 
cluded if  the  identification  of  the  genital  apparatus  be  correct.  Oalman 
shows  that  it  cannot  be  received  into  any  of  the  divisions  of  the  Malaco- 
;straca  as  commonly  defined,  but  he  compares  it  with  the  anomalous 
'<  Scbizopod "  Ana^pides  tasmanica  of  G.  M.  Thomson,  and  ^ows  that 
many  of  the  characters  in  which  Anaspidea  agrees  with  the  Pdasosoic 
-Oampsonychidsd  are  also  ^ared  by  Baihynella. 

Hew  Subterranean  lBopod4~Mr.  W.  P.  Hay  describes  an  inter- 
esting and  apparently  new  species  of  Isopod  {Ha]ploplUhalmu$  puieua) 
forty  or  fifty  specimens  of  which  were  obtained  from  an  old  well  in 
Irvington,  Murion  Oounty,  Indiana.  They  were  evidently  strictly 
aquatic,  and  lived  for  some  hours  in  a  jar  of  water,  crawling  about 
very  much  after  the  manner  of  AaeUus.  While  in  the  water  the  pleopods 
were  gently  moved  up  and  down  with  a  ian*like  motion.  Several  of 
the  finales  canjed  eggs,  six  or  eight  of  which  were  sufficient  to  fin 
the  brood-pouch.  The  nearest  relatives  are  HaplophthalmuB  mengii 
Zaddach  and  H.  daniera  Budde-Lund,  inhabitants  of  moist  situations, 
such  as  decaying  leaves  and  wood,  in  various  localities  in  Europe.  It 
is  also  closely  related  to  Scyphacella  {Haplophthalmtui)  arenicola  S.  Smith, 
found  burrowing  in  the  sand  in  various  places  along  the  North  American 
Atlantic  coast. 

*  Joarn.  Asiatic  Boo.  Bengal,  Ixviii  (1899)  pp.  1-104. 

t  Journ.  Linn.  Soo.  (Zool.),  xxvii.  (1899)  pp.  338-44  (1  pi.). 

t  Proo.  U.8.  Nat.  Mua.,  xxL  (1899)  pp.  871-2  (1  pi.). 
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Ttoganyika  Cnutaeeans.* — Mr.  W.  T.  Caiman  describes  t  wo  'specif 

of  maonirotis  crustaceans  collected  in  Laid)  Tansanyika  by  Mr.  J.  E.  6. 

'  Moore.    One  forms  the  type  of  a  new  genus  (Limnocaridtna)  allied  io 

'  'Caridinaf  the  other  is  probably  a  ne^  species  of  Palmmon.    Th^  inost 

striking  and  important  character  of  the  new  genus  is  the  redaction  bf 

the  branchial  system ;  there  are  only  four  gills,  and  no  epipods  at  all. 

North  American  Caridea-f — Prof.  J.  S.  Eingsley  gives  a  key  for 
4he  identification  of  the  shrimps  and  prawns  reported  from  the  waters 
of  North  America,  north  of  ilie  southern  boundary  of  the  United  States 
and  within  the  100-fathom  line.  It  is  belieyed  that  this  key  will  serve 
for  the  identification  of  any  species  (except  in  the  genera  Mppolyte 
and  Pandakui)  now  known  to  inhabit  American  waters ;  but  the  student 
may  reasonably  expect  that  several  tropical  species  may  later  be  found 
within  these  limits.  The  (i^enera  most  likely  to  furnish  additions  of 
this  character  are  Alpheua,  PcUsenumy  Peneus,  Atya^  and  Oaridina. 

North  American  Astacoid  and  Thalassinoid  Crustacea.^ — ^Prof.  J. 
8.  Eingsley  contributes  on  this  subject  one  of  the  useful  synopses  of 
North  American  Invertebrates  which  are  appearing  in  the  American 
Naiutraiitt. 

North  American  Fresh-water  Ostraoods.§ — Mr.  C.  H.  Turner  con- 
tributes to  the  series  ci  synopses  of  North  American  Invertebrates  a 
key  to  the  fiesh-water  Ostracods.  The  key  includes  all  fresh-water 
genera  known  to  the  author,  whether  represented  in  America  or  not, 
and  ii  aims  at  indading  all  the  known  American  spedes. 

Eyes  of  PolyphemidsB.I  —  Dr.  Otto  Miltz  publishes  an  elaborate 
memoir  on  this  subject,  having  for  its  special  object  the  manifestation 
of  the  connection  between  the  structure  and  special  function  of  the 
r^narkable  eyes  of  this  fSunily.  Their  special  peculiarity,  as  already 
known,  lies  in  the  fact  that  tiiey  are  dirided  into  dorsal  and  ventral 
halvee  of  very  different  structure.  The  details  of  structure  are  de- 
scribed fbr  a  number  of  genera,  the  most  general  result  bei^g  to  show 
that  it  is  in  the  goaus  Pdyphemua  that  the  nearest  approach  is  made  to 
the  typical  Dap£iid  condition.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
posterior  border  of  the  eye  ^ort  thick  crystalline  cones  and  rhabdomes, 
with  extensive  pigmentation,  are  present  as  in  a  typical  Daphnid,  while 
the  special  Polvphemid  modification,  consisting  in  the  elongation  of 
cones  and  rhabdomes,  and  the  limitation  of  pigment  to  the  ricinity  of 
the  retina,  only  appears  gradually  on  the  ventral  surface.  From  the 
conditions  seen  in  Polyphemus^  those  found  in  the  genera  Podon  and 
Evadne  can  be  derived ;  but  the  eye  of  Leptodora  seems  to  have  had  an 
independent  Daphnid  origin. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  Polyphemid  condition,  an  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  eye  and  of  the  number  of  cones  increases  the  power  of  sight,  as 
does  also  a  diminished  divergence  of  the  cones.  As  increase  in  absolute 
size  has  obrious  limits;  the  end  is  better  attained  by  diminished  diver- 
gence.   For  physical  reasons  this  is  best  confined  to  a  certain  number 


•  Pioc  Zool.  Boa  London,  1899,  pp.  704-12  (2  pis.). 

t  Amer.  Nat,  xxxiii  (1899)  pp.  709-20  (57  flgs.). 

t  Tom.  cit,  pp.  819-24  (8  figs.).  §  Tom  cit,  pp.  877-88. 
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t  Amer.  Nat,  xxxiii  (1899)  pp.  709-20  (57  flgs.). 

t  Tom.  cit,  pp.  819-24  (8  flgs.).  §  Tom  ... ,  ,,.,.,  ... 

g  Biblioth.  Zool.  (Leuckart  and  Chun),  xL  Heft  28  (1899)  pp.  1-60  (4  pis.). 
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of  the  cones ;  hence  the  begluning  of  the  division  of  the  eje  into  two 
pftrts.  The  diminution  in  the  amoont  of  pigment  again  has  the  result 
of  making  the  eye  more  susceptible  to  movements.  The  reason  for  the 
modification  in  the  Poljphemidaa  is  to  be  sought  in  their  adaptation  to> 
a  predatory  life,  and  to  their  existence  in  water  of  considerable  depth* 
Their  eyes  are  adapted  less  for  the  perception  of  form  than  for  the 
perception  of  movement  in  dim  light 

Arctic  Amphipods.* — ^Ed.  Chevreux  gives  an  account  of  some  in* 
teresting  Amphipods  found  during  the  htst  voyage  of  the  *  Princess 
Alice/  Good  results  were  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  tow-net  at  great 
depths.  Among  other  forms  one  specimen  of  Euryporeia  gryUug  was 
obtained  from  a  petrel.  This  interesting  giant  Amphipod  has  been 
taken  on  many  occasions  by  the  *  Princess  Alice,'  and  at  all  depths 
from  the  surface  to  one  of  5310  metres.  A  new  giant  form  reaching 
a  length  of  140  mm.,  was  found  at  a  depth  of  5285  metres,  and  is 
described  as  AUcdla  gigantea  g.  et  sp.  n.  A  full  acoount  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  this  new  form  are  given.  Two  specimens  only  were 
found,  both  females,  but  of  very  unequal  size. 

Distribution  of  Cirripedia.t — Dr.  W.  Weltner  gives  an  account  of 
the  Cirripedes  taken  by  Schaoinsland's  Expedition.  None  of  the  species 
are  new,  but  in  some  cases  new  localities  are  noted  for  already  described 
species.  Weltner  finds  that,  apart  from  pelagic  species,  only  two  Cirri- 
pedes are  common  to  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions,  and  are  yet 
absent  from  intervening  regions.  Of  these,  one  {Scalpellulum  vduHnumy 
is  a  deep-sea  form,  the  other  (Balanus  porcatus)  lives  from  low-tide  mark 
down  to  the  greatest  depths.  On  the  whole  the  Cirripedes  offer  no 
support  to  the  bipolar  hypothesis. 

Fresh-water  Copepoda.t — ^Herr  Carl  van  Douwe  records  Diapiomu^ 
denticomis  Wierzejskii  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peissenberg,  Bavaria, 
in  upland  ponds.  This  is  the  first  German  record  of  this  brilliantly 
coloured  Crustacean,  and  confirms  the  previously  expressed  opinion  that 
it  is  confined  to  ponds  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  sea-level 
Tabout  740  m.  in  l£is  case\  In  the  Bavarian  ponds  the  number  of  in- 
ciividuals  was  large,  and  they  constituted  almost  exclusively  the  limno- 
plankton  of  the  area. 

Harpacticid  Appendage8.§ — Herr  C.  van  Douwe  has  some  notes  on 
the  fifth  pair  of  appendages  in  Copepods,  which,  especially  in  their 
rudimentary  form  in  Harpacticidaa,  are  credited  with  great  specific  con- 
stancy and  consequent  taxonooiic  value.  He  cites  in  illustration  thu 
differences  in  the  number  of  spines  on  this  appendage  in  Canthocamptus 
northumbricua  Brady,  and  refers  to  other  cases. 

Hew  Harpacticid8B.||— A.  Graeter  notes  that,  while  further  research 
tends  to  reduce  the  number  of  species  of  Cyclops  (from  150  to  abont 
20),  the  reverse  is  true  of  HarpacticidaB.  He  records  from;  the  Yal 
Piora  Canthocamptus  cwspidatusj  also  known  from  the  Bhaticon,  anti 

♦  Bull  Soc.  Zool.  France,  xxiv.  (1899)  pp.  147-58  (11  figs.). 

t  Zool.  Jabrb.,  xii.  (1899)  pp.  441-7.        %  Zool.  Anzeig.,  xxiL  (1899)  pp.  387-a 

§  Tom.  cit,  pp.  447-50.  'i  llev.  Suisse  Zool.,  vi.  (181»9)  pp.  365-7  (1  pi.). 
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C.  unisetiger  sp.  n.     He  likewise  describes  an  abnormality  in  the  forca 
of  femalea  of  Cyclops  affinia  Sars. 

Hemionisons  Balani.*  —  M.  CauUery  and  F.  Mesnil  have  studied 
this  peculiar  Cryptoniscid  previously  described  by  Bnohholz  and  by 
Ecesmann.  It  is  a  parasite  of  Balanua  halanoides.  The  male  retains 
many  of  the  characters  of  a  free  Isopod.  The  female  arises  from  a 
fiunilar  larva ;  in  its  head  and  the  first  four  thoracic  segments  it  ex- 
hibits no  peculiar  feature,  but  the  rest  of  the  body  loses  its  appendages, 
and  becomes  a  huge  sac  resulting  especially  from  tbe  hypertrophy  of 
the  three  last  thoracic  somites,  and  prolonged  in  seven  lobes  (six  lateral 
thoraoic  lobes  and  the  posterior  abdomen) ;  in  the  adult  this  sac  is  full 
of  developing  embryos.  Eossmann  concluded  that  the  female  forms 
arise  from  the  transformation  of  the  male  forms,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  animals  are  protandrons  hermaphrodites. 

The  authors  point  out  that  what  Buchholz  called  cement-glands  and 
Eossmann  regarded  as  testicular,  are  glandular  organs  probably  diges- 
tive. None  £be  less  is  it  true  that  the  male  forms  show  degeneration  of 
the  testes ;  that  these  organs  are  replaced  by  the  ovaries ;  that  oviducts 
appear  as  ectodermic  invaginations  on  forms  still  recognisably  male ; 
-and  that  the  female  features  are  gradually  assumed. 

In  Hemioniscu8  the  incubatory  chamber  arises  as  a  solid  ectodermic 
plastron  which  embraces  tbe  oviductal  apertures,  and  is  hollowed  out  by 
delamination.  The  ova  are  fertilised  within  the  oviducts  where  sper- 
matozoa have  been  accumulated,  and  they  pass  into  the  closed  incuba- 
tory chambers  without  any  contact  with  the  outer  world.  As  tbe 
embryos  grow,  the  chamber  enlarges  and  encroaches  more  and  more  on 
tbe  cavity  of  the  body.  The  eggs  are  peculiar  in  being  very  slightly 
mgrnented  and  almost  quite  alecithal.  The  blastula  is  followed  by  a 
hollow  spherical  embryo,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  that  of  other 
Epioarids  as  the  mammalian  to  the  Sauropsidan.  It  is  an  adaptation  to 
viviparity. 

Is  there  a  Cavemioolous  Species  of  Asellus  P  t — Herr  C.  Miethe 
gives  a  detailed  description  of  AseUus  cavatiau  Schiodte,  and  comes 
onphatically  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  distinct  species,  and  not,  as 
some  have  supposed,  a  variety  of  A.  aquaticus.  The  two  species  have 
diverged  in  different  directions  from  a  common  ancestral  stock. 

Annulata. 

Phagocytosis  and  Excretion  in  Annelida.^ — Herr  Guide  Schneider 
has  made  an  extended  series  of  observations  on  this  subject  by  means  of 
physiological  injections  of  coloured  fluids,  salts  of  various  metals,  and 
particles  in  suspension.  He  finds  that  frequently,  though  not  invariably, 
tiie  nephridial  cells  in  Annelids  are  phagocytic.  Of  the  nephridial  cells, 
those  which  take  the  most  active  part  in  phagocytosis  are  those  which 
are  most  actively  excretory,  that  is,  are  those  of  the  inner  loop  of  the 
nephridium  in  Polychstes,  and  those  of  the  analogous  structure  in 
OUgoohmtes.    Further,  the  cells  which  act  as  phagocytes  in  taking  up 

*  Oomptai  Rendus,  ozzix.  (1899)  pp.  770-8. 

t  Rev.  Suisse  Zool.,  vli.  (1899)  pp.  273-319  (3  pis.). 

t  Zeitsohr.  f.  wiss.  Zool.,  Ixvi.  (1899)  pp.  497-520  (1  pi.). 
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foreign  particles,  and  which  excrete  solid  and  fluid  waste  prodHcta,  also^ 
allow  disBoIyed  carmine  to  pass  through  them.  Axnmoniated  carmine  ifi; 
taken  np  bj  all  phagocytes ;  but  iron  salts  do  not  seem  to  be  so  taken  up  ; 
for  after  injections  the  iron  may  occur  only  in  traces  in  the  nepbridia^ 
but  in  abundance  in  the  heart-body  {TerebeJllides,  Pectinaria). 

In  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  excretion,  the  author  finds  that  the 
excretory  paitiole  forms  in  the  cell-body,  and  is  ejected,  probably  in 
company  with  a  little  protoplasm,  but  widiout  the  direct  participation  of 
the  nucleus.  In  this  he  agrees  with  Schoppe,  but  he  finds  that  tho 
actual  expulsion  of  tbe  excretory  particle  from  the  cell  is  a  very  compli- 
cated process,  an  active  process  of  exchange  going  on  between  the  cells 
and  t)ie  lumen  of  the  nephridial  canal. 

The  lymphoid  organs  of  Polychretes  and  Oli^ochfetes  resemble  each 
otbcr  in  arising  from  modified  peritoneal  epithelium,  but  otherwise  they 
are  not  homologous  organs.  The  true  chloragogenous  cells  of  Ob'go- 
chfetes  appear  to  be  never  phagocytes ;  but  in  Travisia  and  Arenicola 
among  Polychastes  the  chloragogcDous  cells  are  capable  of  becoming 
la-ae  wandering  phagocytes.  The  chloragocenous  cells  of  Oligochietes 
appear  to  have  their  nearest  analogue  in  the  cells  of  tbe  heart-body  of 
PolyobsBtes ;  but  the  latter  may  be  yet  proved  to  be  true  phagocytes. 

Note  on  the  OpheliacesB.* — Dr.  Maurice  Philippson  publishes  a 
brief  but  interesting  paper  on  this  aberrant  family  of  Polychetes.  He 
rejects  the  hypothesis  of  Oligocheete  affinities,  and  relates  the  family 
to  typical  Polychsetes  through  the  Ariciidaa,  to  wbich  the  Maldanid». 
are  also  related.  Within  the  family  of  Opheliacee  there  is  dear  evi- 
dence of  tbe  existence  of  two  distinct  tvpes  of  sedentary  forms,  the  one 
represented  by  Travisia^  tbe  otber  by  Ophelia.  Both  are  independently 
derived  from  errant  members  of  the  family,  and  are  not  related  to  otber 
sedentary  Polychetes  except  through  errant  forms.  They  thus  confirm 
the  theory  of  the  polygenetic  origin  of  the  Sedentaria.  The  author  be- 
lieves  that  the  nervous  system  is  relatively  simple  and  quite  typical^ 
being  readily  reduced  to  Bacovitza's  scheme.  The  palps  are  proi^ably 
represented  by  the  frontal  papilla,  the  antenn»  by  the  sensitive  area  of 
the  sincipital  region,  the  nudial  organs  exist  as  such ;  so  that  all  the 
typical  sense-organs  of  the  cephalic  regions  are  present. 

Beeeneration  in  Pol7ch8Bte8.t— Herr  Eugen  Schnltz  has  experi* 
mented  on  the  regeneration  of  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  in  various 
worms,  chiefly  in  species  of  Harmothoii,  In  regard  to  the  regeneration 
of  the  hind-gnt  there  is  much  di£ference  of  opinion  among  investigators* 
The  present  author  finds  that  in  the  early  stages  there  is  considerable 
variation.  In  some  eases  the  cut  walls  of  the  gut  draw  together  and' 
unite,  and  the  epithelium  of  the  body  closes  over  the  united  portion.  A 
day  or  two  later  the  closed  gut  once  more  opens,  and  its  walls  imitfr 
with  the  epithelium  of  the  body.  In  other  cases  the  walls  of  the  gut 
unite  directly  with  the  body  ^ithelium,  without  a  preliminary  dcmd 
stage.  As  the  regeneration  of  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  proceeds,  ^e 
mid-^gut  increases  in  length  and  extends  into  the  regenerating  area  of  ihe' 
body.  There  is  no  regeneration  of  ectodermio  hina-gut,  but  its  place  ir 
taken  by  this  elongated  mid-gut. 

♦  ZooL  Anzeig.,  xxiL  (1899)  pp.  417-22. 

t  ZeiUchr.  f.  wi?8.  Zool.,  Uvi.  (1899)  pp.  605-24  (2  pla,)- 
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The  Yeniral  nerre-chain  is  yery  epeedil j  regenerated^;  a  faet  which  is 
to  be  correlated  with  its  superficial  position  in  the  posterior  re^on  of 
Annelids.  The  regeneration  does  not  proceed  from  any  one  point,  but 
oeenrs  along  the  whole  yentral  surface  \>j  the  proliferation  of  the  ecto- 
denn-eeUs.  The  proliferating  cells  are  of  two  kinds— neuroglia-oells 
and  oanglion-ceUs.  The  coelom  arises  from  immigrating  ectoderm-cells, 
whi<£  tiie  author  regards  as  probably  the  primitiye  condition,  the  embry- 
onic origin  from  two  mesoblasts  being  probably  a  c»nogenetic  pheno- 
menon. The  primary  mesoderm  of  Meyer,  that  is  the  mesoderm  which 
forms  muscles  and  connectivc-tissuo,  also  arises  from  ectoderm,  in  part 
direcUy  and  in  part  from  the  ^*  neuro-muscular  prlmordia,*'  whoso  origin 
is  obscure.  The  parapodia  have  a  double  origin,  the  chastsB-sacs  arise 
from  ectodermic  inyaginations,  the  cirri  from  the  neuro-muscular 
primordia. 

In  general,  in  regeneration,  while  the  ectoderm  and  endoderm  retain 
their  characters  as  typical  germ-layorp,  the  mesoderm  loses  this  charac- 
ter and  oriraiates  anew  from  the  ectoderm.  The  great  regenerative 
activity  of  uie  yentral  ectoderm  in  PolychaBtes  is  to  be  associated  with  the 
&ct  that  its  cells  display  little  specialisation.  These  ventral  cells  are 
arranged  in  bands,  each  of  which  has  the  power  of  regenerating  [qpecial 
structures,  such  as  yentral  nerve-cord,  ccelom,  lateral  cirri,  &o.  In  other 
words,  in  each  segment-cells  occur  with  the  power  of  regenerating  the 
organs  of  that  segment. 

Begeneration  in  Earthworms.* — Annah  Putnam  Hazen  has  made 
some  interesting  experiments.  It  has  been  shown  by  Spallansani,  Morgan, 
and  Hescheler,  that  a  short  piece  cut  from  the  anterior  end  of  an  earth- 
worm dies  wiUiout  regenerating  the  posterior  end,  although  such  a  piece 
often  liyes  for  several  weeks  or  even  months.  It  was  not  known,  however, 
whether,  if  such  pieces  oould  be  kept  alive  for  a  longer  time,  the^  would 
regenerate,  or  whether,  if  regeneration  did  occur,  a  head  or  a  tail  would 
develope.  By  grafting,  in  a  reversed  direction,  the  small  anterior  end  of 
one  worm  upon  a  large  posterior  piece  of  another  worm,  the  small  piece 
can  be  kept  alive  for  a  much  longer  time.  The  results  showed  that  a 
head  may  regenerate  from  the  posterior  end  of  the  seventh  segment,  if 
it  is  kept  alive  for  some  months  by  grafting.  It  seems,  comparing  this 
with  other  experiments,  that  the  part  of  the  body  of  the  normal  worm 
from  which  t$e  segments  are  taken  determines  what  will  be  regenerated, 
rather  than  the  direction  in  which  regeneration  takes  place. 

Phosphorescence  in  Barth  worms.!  —  Prof.  W.  Blaxland  Benham 
notes  that  the  large  white  earthworm  (OdochfetuB  muUiporus)  of  New 
Z^land  has  a  milk-coloured  coslomic  fluid  of  very  great  tenacity,  which 
can  be  drawn  out  in  strands,  and  soon  hardens  on  exposure  to  air.  In 
tlie  dark,  when  the  worm  is  handled,  this  fluid  is  discharged  abundantly 
from  the  dorsal  pores  and  from*  the  mouth,  which  it  reaches  through 
the  ^  peptcmephridia "  opening  into  the  buccal  cavity.  The  fluid  is 
brilliantly  phosphorescent  when  freshly  discharged ;  it  contains  numbers 
of  colourless  '*  elaaocytes,"  and  a  remarkable  kind  of  corpuscle  contain-^ 
ing  a  thread-like  structure  not  unlike  those  described  by  Goodrich  in' 
an  Enchytrflsidra  few  years-  ago.    Benham  suggests  the  need  for  a  fresh 

*  Anat  Anzoig.,  zvL  (1899)  pp.  536-41  (6  iigB).      f  Nature,  Ix.  (1899)  p.  591. 
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study  of  Allolobophora  foetiday  in  which  Beddard  refers  the  luminosity  to 
tho  slime  secreted  by  the  epidermis. 

Cocoons  of  Allolobophora  foBtida.* — Miss  E.  Foot  has  been  able 
to  watch  the  processes  of  cocoon  formation  and  copulation  in  this  worm, 
and  has  obtained  some  most  interesting  results.  As  already  noticed  by 
other  observers,  the  copulating  worms  haye  their  anterior  segments 
encased  in  a  slimy  substance,  but  Miss  Foot  finds  that  two  cocoons  are 
formed  during  copulation  within  the  slimy  substance,  which  forms  a 
definite  slime-tube.  Within  this  slime-tube,  during  the  early  stages 
of  cocoon  formation,  there  is  found  the  seminal  fluid,  containing  free 
spermatozoa  and  spermatophores.  Part  of  the  function  of  the  slime- 
tube  is  no  doubt  to  enclose  the  seminal  fluid  until  the  cocoon  is  formed ; 
but  it  also  serres  to  protect  the  cocoon  in  the  early  stages  while  this 
is  still  soft.  When  the  two  cocoons  are  deposited,  each  is  invested  by  a 
port  of  the  slime-tube,  and  is  perfectly  white ;  as  the  cocoon  hardens 
and  darkens  on  exposure  to  air,  the  slime-tube  disintegrates.  The 
author  describes  in  detail  the  breeding  season  and  breeding  habits  of 
the  species  at  Evanston  and  Wood's  HoU,  and  the  methods  employed  by 
her  in  obtaining  eggs  and  cocoons,  and  in  studying  living  eggs.  In 
studying  the  process  of  copulation  many  observations  were  made  to 
try  to  determine  the  exact  function  of  the  spermathecsB.  Though  the 
results  are  not  quite  decisive,  it  would  seem  possible  that  there  are  two 
copulations,  during  the  course  of  the  first  of  which  the  spermathec»  are 
filled,  while  in  the  second  the  cocoons  are  formed.  There  is  at  least  no 
doubt  that  both  cocoons  are  formed  during  copulation.  The  spermato- 
phores are  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  numerous  spermatozoa  round 
minute  masses  of  white  granular  substance  secreted  by  minute  integu- 
mental  glands  placed  on  segments  9-11.  The  substance  is  probably 
nutritive,  and  the  sperms  cluster  round  it  after  leaving  the  spermatheco. 
Many  of  the  minute  phenomena  of  maturation  and  fertilisation  were 
observed  in  the  living  eggs. 

In  regard  to  the  fij^ures,  special  mention  should  be  made  of  a  singu- 
larly  clear  and  beautiful  drawing  of  two  worms  in  copulo. 

Swiss  01igoch8Bta.t — K.  Bretscher  records  a  number  of  new  forms, 
and  makes  some  interesting  faunistic  notes.  The  greatest  novelty  is 
AulodrUus  limnobius  g.  et  sp.  n.,  which  cannot  at  present  be  ranked 
either  with  the  Lumbriculid»  or  with  the  Tubificidfe,  thoush  perhaps 
it  is  near  the  latter.  The  list  includes  six  new  species  of  Auolchophorn^ 
four  of  Friderida^  two  of  EnchytrmtUf  and  so  on. 

Valvular  Apparatus  in  Dorsal  Vessel  of  EnchvtrsBids.t — Sig.  L. 
Oognetti  notes  Beddard's  statement  '*  nella  sua  splendida  Monograph 
of  Oligochaata  "  that  valves  do  not  appear  to  oocur  in  the  lower  01igo« 
ch»ta,  except  in  Phreoryctes,  He  hals  found  a  true  valvular  apparatus 
in  the  dorsal  vessel  of  Anachseta  eamerani^  Fridericia  hichmta  subsp. 
tetiuist  Fr.  ratzelii,  and  Enchyireeui  huchholzii.  He  also  concludes  that 
the  parietal  Blutzellen  or  Drusenzellen  of  Nossbaum  represent  a  less 
diffdrentiated  form  of  valvular  apparatus. 

*  JoQTD.  Morphol.,  xiv.  (1898)  pp.  481-506  (1  pi.  and  4  fig?.). 
t  Rev.  Suisse  Zool.,  vi.  (1899)  pp.  369-426  (7  figs.). 
t  Atti  Acoad.  Torino,  xxxlv.  (1899)  pp.  1028-34  (1  pl.> 
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Epidermis  of  Tnbifez.* — Mr.  Lewis  Atheston  has  inyestigated  this 
subject,  with  special  reference  to  the  nervous  stractnres  connected  with 
the  epidermis.  He  finds  that,  except  at  the  caudal  end,  the  epidermis 
consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cells.  The  caudal  end  is  the  region  where 
the  epidermic  cells  originate,  and  in  it  there  is  an  incomplete  layer  of 
basal  cells  beneath  the  other  cells.  From  these  basal  cells  gland-cells 
originate.  In  addition  to  basal  cells  and  gland-cells,  the  epidermis 
contains  supporting  cells  and  sensory  colls.  The  latter  may  occur 
(1)  singly,  (2)  in  indefinite  group?,  or  (8)  aggregated  into  distinct 
sense-organs ;  all  are  connected  with  the  central  nervous  system  by 
nerve-fibres,  and  externally  boar  sensory  hairs.  Of  the  three  types  of 
sensory  structures,  the  first  (the  isolated  cells)  occur  over  the  whole 
body,  the  second  (the  groups)  are  present  everywhere  except  at  the 
extreme  anterior  end  of  the  body,  while  the  definite  sense-organs  are 
confined  to  this  extreme  anterior  region,  being  especially  abundant  on 
the  prostomium. 

Hew  Leecbes.t — Mr.  J.  Percy  Moore  has  descriptive  notes  on  the 
collection  of  leeches  in  the  U.S.  National  Museum — a  small  collection 
of  29  species,  of  which  6  are  new.  The  most  interesting  is  Protoclepsine 
Mexoadata  g.  et  sp.  n.,  which  exhibits  primitive  external  characters  in 
the  retention  of  the  full  number  (8)  of  annul!  in  all  of  the  anterior 
somites,  and  in  the  elevation  of  the  eyes  upon  papillad  which  stand  in 
serial  relation  to  the  dorsal  median  segmental  papillad  of  the  succeeding 
flomitea 

Agreeing  with  Whitman,  but  not  with  Apathy,  Moore  regards  the 
pirimitive  typical  leech  somite  as  consisting  of  three  annuli.  When  the 
primitive  tn-annulate  character  of  the  somite  is  lost,  this  may  take 
place : — (a)  by  reduction,  which  has  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  coales- 
cence of  the  primary  rings  at  the  anterior  and  posterior  ends  of  nearly 
all  leeches  and  in  the  genital  regions  of  some ;  or  (5)  by  elaboration,  which 
hfts  taken  place  in  the  somites  of  the  middle  body  region,  especially  of 
the  Gnathobdellidad,  Herpobdellid»,  and  IchthyobdellidaB.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  annuli  by  which  this  elaboration  is  expressed  seldom 
or  never  occurs  by  the  actual  intercalation  of  new  rings,  but  only  by  the 
growth  and  lesser  or  greater  subdivision  of  the  three  primary  rings. 

Australian  Land  Leeches.^ — Miss  Ada  Lambert  describes  two  new 
leeches,  one  of  whicb  is  apparently  identical  with  a  form  sent  by  Prof. 
Haswell  to  Prof.  Whitman,  and  referred  by  him  to  a  new  genus  Oeo- 
hdMa.  This  species  is  now  described  by  Miss  Lambert  as  G,  whitmaniy 
while  the  other  species  is  referred  to  the  same  genus  as  O,  amtraliewxB, 
Both  agree  with  PhilsBmon  pungens  previously  §  described  by  Miss 
Lambert,  and  differ  from  all  other  known  land  leeches  in  possessing 
two  jaws  only,  the  median  dorsal  jaw  being  absent.  The  anatomy  of 
tbe  new  forms  is  briefly  described. 

Abnormality  iu  a  Leech.||~!l&mile  Andr6  describes  a  variation  in 
the  male  reproductive  apparatus  of  Hirudo.    The  two  sides  were  separate 

•  Anat.  Anzeig.,  xtI.  (1899)  pp.  497-509  (5  figs.), 
t  Proc.  U.S.  Nat.  Hub.,  xxi.  (1899)  pp.  543-63  (1  pi.). 
t  Proo.  Roy.  Soo.  Yiotoria,  xi  (1899)  pp.  156-63  (2  pis.). 
S  Of.  this  Journal,  1898,  p.  629. 
I  Bar.  8ois8e  Zool,  vi.  (1899)  pp.  427-8  (1  fig.). 
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anteriorly,  and  there  was  a  penis  on  each  side.  The  right  half  was 
normal  in  structure,  but  was  shunted  forward  by  one  segment ;  the  left 
half  was  normal  in  position,  but  divergent  in  structure.  The  female 
organs  were  practically  normal. 

Kematohelminthes. 

Cuticle  of  Ascaris.* — ^Herr  C.  Toldt  has  made  a  minute  study  of  the 
cuticle  of  A$cariB  megalocephala.  There  are  eight  dififerent  layers,  and  - 
the  author  has  some  corrections  to  make  on  previous  (e.g.  van  Bdmmel's) 
descriptions  of  these.  Thus  the  three  so*called  fibrous  layers  are  not 
composed  of  fibres,  but  are  membranes  perforated  by  elongated  parallel 
gaps.  But  the  most  important  new  result  is  that  the  cuticle  is  traversed 
by  a  complicated  system  of  spaces  containing  jelly-like  threads  (probably 
protoplasmic),  which  arise  from  the  sub-cutioula,  and  have  to  do  wi& 
the  sustenance  and  growth  of  the  cuticle* 

TJncinaria  pemicio8a.t — Horr  L.  Cohn  found  this  parasite  in  nodules ' ' 
projecting  from  the  intestinal  wall  of  a  panthdr,  with  larval  forms  in  the 
lumen  of  the  gut  and  in  the  lungs.  He  replaces  the  generic  name 
Ankylosiamum  Dubini  (1848)  by  TJncinaria  Frolich  (1789).  He  notes  the 
dififerences  between  the  three  species  which  occur  in  cats — Z7.  Uthmfarmi^  • 
Molin  nee  Schneider,  F.  pemiciosa  v.  Linstow  s  U.  tubmforms  Schneider, 
and  U.  bahami  Parona  and  Grassi.  The  nematodes  migrate  through  the 
mucous  membrane  into  the  wall,  and  the  aperture  persists. 

Parasitic  Hematodes.} — Dr.  O.  von  Linstow  describes  49  species 
from  tbe  Berlin  Zoologicsd  Museum,  of  which  38  are  new.  A  striking 
form  is  Pierocephalus,  from  the  intestine  of  the  zebra  in  East  Africa. 
The  head  of  tbe  adult  has  six  conical  spines,  six  hooks,  and  six  deeply  '- 
serrated  leaf-like  appendages,  which  are  attached  only  at  their  con- 
stricted bases.  Noteworthy  is  the  occurrence,  in  a  fresh-water  Australian 
fish,  of  ^roptera  (Filaria)  Ucohr  previously  reported  by  von  Linstow 
from  a  Gferman  cat-fish.  A  new  species  of  the  gape-worm  (Syngamus} 
was  found  in  the  choana  of  a  deer  from  Bio  Grande  de  Sul,  and  in  the 
nasal  cavity  of  a  goat  from  Cameroon.    Only  one  other  species  of  this 

fenus  occurs  in  Mammalia,  namely,  Syngamus  diapar^  in  the  trachea  of 
^elis  concolor, 

Platyhelminthes. 

Studies  on  Tetrarh3r]ichi.§ — ^A.  Yaullegeard  gives  an  account  of  this 
family,  describing  the  known  species,  with  special  reference  to  their  life-  . 
histories.     The  egg  of  a  given  species  may  find  suitable  conditions  in 
various  hosts ;  thus  Tetrarhynchu  hisuicatus  occurs  in  both  Oephalopods 
and  Teleosts ;  T.  hene<ienif  T.  erinaeeus^  T,  minfUw^  occur  in  various  - 
Teleosts ;  and  T.  ruficolli$  in  numerous  Crustaceans.    The  embryo  bores  j 
from  the  intestine  into  its  annexes, and  fcmns  a  vesicle  in  the  walls;  but  ^ 
in  some  cases,  e.g.  those  of  the  type  T.  lingualis,  the  vesicular  stage 

*  Arbeit.  Zool.  Inst  UdIv.  Wien,  xi  (lfil99)  pp.  289-826  (1  pL  and  2  flgg.).  ' 

t  Aroh.  Paraaito).,  ii.  (1899)  pp.  &-22  (4  flga);  See  Zool.  Gentittlbl.,  vi.  (1899) 
p.  789. 

X  MT.  ZooL  SammluDg  Mus.  KatorkuDde  Berlin,  i.  (1899)  28  pp.  and  6  plf. 
See  Amer.  Nat.,  xzxiii  (1899)  pp.  902-3. 

§  Th^e:  Faculty  dee  Sdenoes  Paris,  Caen,  1899,  4to,  193  pp.  and  9  pis. 
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seems  to  be  skipped  over.  The  vesicle  appears  to  be^protective,  like  an 
amnioD,  and  encloses  the  soolez  in  a  receptaculum  capitU ;  it  has  great 
vitality,  and  was  seen  to  be  mobile  in  T.  ruficollis.  Sometimes  there  i& 
a  false  jointing,  like  precocious  assumption  of  the  adult  form,  though 
the  results  are  not  utilised  in  the  subsequent  development.  If  the  first 
host  be  devoored  by  one  unsuited  to  the  further  development  of  the 
parasite,  the  larva  is  usually  digested ;  but  in  soue  cases  it  seems  to  con- 
tinae  to  live  without  developing,  as  in  T.  mvUi-harhati  in  MuUua  harhatus. 
If  the  second  host  be  suitable,  the  scolez  developes  into  a  strobila,  usually 
fixed  to  the  walls  of  the  intestine  by  its  proboscis-organs,  but  sometimes 
remaining  in  the  pyloric  region.  The  larval  form  does  oonsiderable 
damage,  e^.  T.  giga9  in  the  Hver  of  Mola ;  but  the  adult  does  little  if 
any  harm.  In  &ot,  as  Van  fieneden  remarked,  the  finest  fish  often  have 
most  f  arasitee. 

VauUegeard  groups  the  species  around  the  following  types: — 
7.  lingualUy  T.  megaeephduB^  T.  tetrabothrius,  T.  tenuis^  T.  erinaeeus^ 
T,  runcoUis^  and  T,  mtntUus,  but  there  remain  many  doubtful  species. 
He  discusses  the  afl&nities  of  Cestodes,  and  places  the  Tetrarbynchi 
nearest  the  Phyllobothrife.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  useful  memoir^ 
which  brings  together  what  has  been  established  in  regard  to  these 
remarkable  Cest^es,  also  adds  much  in  regard  to  the  minute  structure 
and  the  life-)iistory  of  particular  species. 

Two  Vew  Bird  Tapeworms** — O.  Fuhrmann  has  added  two  strange 
forms  to  the  number  of  remarkable  tapeworms  found  in  birds.  The 
first,  Chproccdia  perverws  g.  et  sp.  n.,  is  characterised  by  the  disposition 
of  Uie  mnsonlature  in  the  parenchyma — two  layers  of  longitudinal 
mnsdes  alternating  with  three  layers  of  transverse  musdes — ^by  the 
absence  of  a  vagina,  and  by  the  annular  uterus  with  a  ventral  and  a 
dorsal  opening.  The  second,  Aeoleus  armatus  g.  et  sp.n.,  is  also  re- 
markable in  its  musculature,  and  in  having  an  enormous  seminal  sae 
and  BO  Tagioa.  Perhaps,  along  with  Tmnia  polymarpha  Bud.,  they 
should  be  referred  to  a  new  ismly^  Aooleinsd.  All  three  were  got  in 
hosts  belonging  to  the  order  of  *<  Waders  '*  (Xtmoto,  Himaniopm^  &.). 

Cestodes  from  Birds.t — ^Dr.  Ludwig  Cohn  publishes  a  note  on  certain 
disputed  points  in  regard  to  the  classification  of  Avian  Cestodes.  The 
points  discussed  are  especially  the  taxonomic  value  of  the  number  of 
hooks  as  oontrasted  with  the  value  of  their  variations  in  form,  and  the 
aoBstion  as  to  whether  the  rule  of  priority  applies  to  sub-generic  names* 
Cohn  strongly  maintains  the  affirmative  position  in  reganl  to  the  latter 
question,  but  is  not  prepared  to  accept  flie  British  Association  Oode  in 
its  ruling  as  to  sub-genera*  He  aooepts,  however,  the  ruling  of  the 
International  C<mmiission  that  '*  the  name  of  the  typical  sub-genus  is  the 
name  of  the  genus." 

Clinostomum.} — ^Prof.  M.  Braun  discusses  tiie  value  of  this  genus, 
and  aeo^ts  it  as  based  on  the  structure  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  body» 
of  the  excretory  system,  and  of  the  sexual  organs.  All  the  species,  when 
sexuaUy  mature,  Hve  in  the  moul^-cavity  or  throat  of  Uie  Ardeids  and ' 
Ciconiids,  while  the  encysted  young  forms  live  in  fresh-water  bony  fish. 

*  B«v.  Suisse  Zool.,  vii.  (1899)  pp.  311-51  (1  pi  A 

t  Zool.  Anzeig.,  xzii.  (1899)  pp.  405-8.  :  Toip.  cit.,  pp.  484-8,  489-9a 
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The  food  invariably  consists  of  blood.  The  obaraoters  of  the  genns  are 
given  in  detail,  with  some  account  of  species.  The  encysted  forms  have 
not  as  yet  been  observed  in  Europe. 

Distomum  oncumerinnm  Bud.*— Herr  M.  Braun  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  Budolphi's  collection,  and  finds  that  this  form  is  t&bAIj 
a  Monostomum,  the  ventral  sucker  being  absent.  The  structure  of  the 
internal  organs  entirely  confirms  this  view.  As  to  the  species,  though 
nearly  related  to  Mon.  aarcidiomicola  Megn.,  it  seems  probable  that 
Budolphi's  species  is  distinct,  and  must  stand  as  Monoelamum  cucumeri- 
9ium  Bud.  * 

Trematodes  from  Snakes.! — ^Herr  Walter  Yolz  describes,  under  the 
name  of  Distomum  zschokkei,  a  new  Trematode  found  in  the  lung  of 
Heterodon  vlatyrhinua.  He  also  notes  briefly  the  occurrence  of  other 
species  of  flukes  in  various  snakes. 

New  Species  of  Plectanocotyle.J— Dr.  F.  S.  Monticelli  describes 
PI,  lorenzii  from  the  gills  of  a  species  of  Trigla,  adjacent  to  but  readily 
distinguishable  from  Diesing's  PL  elUptica.  He  suggests  that  it  may 
be  found  convenient  to  establish  for  the  genus  a  distinct  sub-family 
(ExacotylinsB)  of  Polystomidse. 

Development  of  £habdocoBla.§ — Herr  Ernst  Bresslau  publishes  a 
preliminary  account  of  the  observations  made  by  him  on  the  eggs  of 
Meaostomum  ehrenhergt  O.  Schm.,  M.  productum  Leuck.,  and  Bothromeso' 
stomum  personaium  O.  Schm.  The  observations  were  made  on  summer 
^gg8»  b^^  winter  eggs  showed  no  striking  differences.  In  M.  productum 
and  B.  personatum  the  egg  contains  a  small  germ-cell  and  a  mass  of 
very  numerous  yolk-cells.  The  division  of  the  germ-cell  results  in 
the  formation  of  a  mass  of  similar  blastomeres  lying  in  the  future 
ventral  half  of  the  egg,  beneath  a  dorsal  mass  of  disintegrated  yolk- 
cells.  In  M.  ehrenhergt  the  eggs  are  very  small,  and  there  are  not  more 
than  40-50  yolk-cells.  These  are  very  speedily  used  up  ;  but  from  an 
early  stage  the  egg  shows,  in  addition,  large  vacuolated  cells  which  take 
no  direct  part  in  the  formation  of  the  embryo.  In  this  species  also 
there  is  a  protective  investment  not  present  in  the  other  forms.  The 
next  change  in  all  three  forms  is  the  formation  of  the  rudiments  of  the 
future  organs.  The  cells  arrange  themselves  into  a  plate-like  structure 
with  a  central  spherical  mass  of  cells.  This  spherical  mass  is  the 
primordium  of  the  pharyngeal  musculature,  while  from  the  disc  of  cells 
the  nervous  system  originates.  In  M.  ehrenhergt  the  ectoderm  is  rapidly 
differentiated  from  the  ventral  surfSEU>e  of  the  disc.  It  sends  a  solid  out- 
growth of  cells  into  the  primordium  of  the  pharynx,  and  this  out- 
growth becomes  the  epithelium  of  the  pharynx,  which  is  thus  truly 
ectodermic  in  origin.  In  B.  personatum  the  formation  of  ectoderm  takes 
place  much  more  slowly,  and  the  pharyngeal  epithelium  originates  in  situ 
from  the  inner  cells  of  the  pharyngeal  primordium.  In  M.  productum  the 
development  takes  place  in  a  fashion  intermediate  between  these  two 
extremes.    The  further  development  is  similar  in  all  three  forms.    The 

*  Zool.  Anieig.,  zzii.  (1899)  pp.  465-8. 
t  Aich.  NaturgMoh.,  Ixv.  (1899)  pp.  331-40(1  pi.). 
1  Atti  Aooad.  Torino,  xxxiv.  (1899)  pp.  1045-58  (1  pi.). 
f  ZooL  Anzelg.,  xxii.  (1899)  pp.  422-9  (4  figs.). 
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ectoderm  gradoallj  grows  round  the  embryo,  bat  the  pharynx  remains 
closed  until  the  time  of  hatching. 

Development  of  Planarians.*  —  Mr.  W.  G.  Van  Name  has  obtained 
nnmerous  eggs  of  E%t$tylochu»  eUipiicus  and  Planocera  nebulosa^  and  has 
been  able  to  make  a  series  of  observations  on  their  maturation,  ferti- 
lisation, and  early  deyelopment.  In  Eusiylochua  the  sperm-oentrosome 
and  sperm-aster  could  not  be  made  out,  but  otherwise  the  obseryations 
made  on  the  two  forms  were  practically  identical. 

The  germinal  vesicle  is  large,  and  contains  a  nucleolus  and  a  network 
of  chromatin-threads.    The  entrance  of  the  spermatozoon  into  the  egg 
occurs  at  the  time  when  the  first  polar  spindle  begins  to  form.     The  two 
centroBOines  appear  at  once,  but  their  exact  point  of  origin  was  not 
made  out.    They  are  surrounded  each  by  a  centrosphere  which  at  first 
has  only  few  rays.    These  early  stages  take  place  before  the  egg  is 
laid.     Usually  also,  before  it  is  laid,  &e  centrosomos  have  divided.     In 
the  formation  of  the  first  polar  body  a  true  case  of  heterotypical  mitosis 
(Flenuning)  occurs.    After  the  extrusion  of  the  first  polar  body,  the 
remains  of  the  old  centrosphere  surrounding  tho  separating  centrosomes 
rounds  itself  off  in  each  case,  and  forms  a  new  centrosphere  about  each, 
so  that  the  entire  mitotic  figure  of  the  second  polar  body,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  chromosomes  and  part  of  the  aster  rays,  is  formed  from 
the  centrosphere  of  the  inner  pole  of  the  preceding  spindle.    The  outer 
part  of  the  aster-rays  appears  to  arise  from  the  granules  of  the  cytoplasm. 
The  chromosomes  of  Uie  second  polar  spindle  are  much  smaller  than 
the  first.    It  is  probable,  but  not  certain,  that  their  division  is  a  trans- 
verse and  reducing  one.    After  the  extrusion  of  the  second  polar  body, 
the  aster   degenerates,  and   centrosphere   and    centrosome  disappear. 
Though  the  spermatozoon  penetrates  the  egg  while  it  remains  in  the 
uterus,  fertilisation  in  the  strict  sense  does  not  occur  till  the  egg  is  laid. 
In  Planocera  the  sperm-centrosome  is  not  distinct  till  the  late  stages 
of  the  first  polar  spindle,  and  is  then  surrounded  by  short  rays  made 
up  of  microsomes.     Later  it  divides  into  two.     The  relation  of  these 
sporm-centrosomes  to  the  deavage-centrosomes  was  not  demonstrated, 
nor  could  the  origin  of  the  cleavage-3entrosomes  be  made  out  in  either 
Planocera  or  Ewtyhchm.    Similarly,  it  was  found  impossible  to  trace 
the  relation  between  the  centrosomes  of  successive  cleavages,  or  to  work 
out  the  cell-lineage. 

Development  of  Convoluta.t— Prof.  J.  Georg^vitch  has  studied  the 
early  stages  in  the  development  of  Oonvoluta  roacoffeneia.  Maturation 
and  fertilisation  occur  within  the  body ;  each  ovum  has  a  transparent 
capsule,  within  which  the  development  may  be  seen  in  progress  on  to 
the  gastrula  stage.  The  first  cleavage  forms  two  almost  equal  blasto- 
meres ;  then  two  smaller  colls  are  formed ;  a  minute  segmentation  cavity, 
present  at  the  4-cell  stage,  disappears  after  the  8-cell  stage.  The  two 
small  blastomeres  (ectoderm)  indicate  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  future 
animal;  the  two  larger  blastomeres  (endoderm)  indicate  the  ventral 
side.  After  a  brief  quiescence  the  endoderm  cells  divide  laterally  and 
form  the  initial  cells  of  the  mesoderm;  the  two  ectoderm-cells  also 
divide,  and  an  8-celled  blastula  results  with  marked  bilateral  symmetry. 

•  Trans.  Connecticut  Acad.,  x.  (1899)  pp.  2G3-300  (5  pis.), 
t  Arch.  Zool.  Exp^.,  vii.  (1899)  pp.  848-61  (1  pi.). 
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The  endoderm-celb  are  partly  invlaginated  in  gaathilation,  but  th\d 
gastrula  is  finished  by  epibole.  Inde^,  the  ectoderm  wholly  sorroandB 
&e  embryo,  and  no  blastoporef  can  be  detected.  Nor  is  there  any  archen- 
teron;  tiiie  gastrula  is  solid,  as  Gardiner  noted  also  in  PolyeharuB 
eotuiadM.  Then  follows  a  remarkable  jurocess  wherein  the  endoderm- 
cells,  after  dividing  repeatedly,  nnd^go  degeneratioD.  Their  cytoplasm 
becomes  finely  graunlar  and  gathers  round  the  nncleos^  whidi  is  some- 
what similarly  idSccted.  Thns  results  part  of  what  is  nnfortanately  called 
the  parenchyma  of  the  Aoa3la. 

The  ciliated  ectoderm  begins  to  move  the  embryo;  the  nenrous 
system  and  sense-organs  appear ;  no  trace  of  solid  food  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  parenchyma ;  the  endodermic  material  is  at  first  the  only  sonree 
of  nntritiye  supply ;  the  zoochlorelliB  suddenly  appear  in  the  peripheral 
parenchyma ;  they  probably  penetrate  from  the  outside  in  time  to  sai^ 
Uie  animals  from  dying  of  inanition. 

The  term  parenchyma  covers  two  tots  of  elements : — (a)  the  peri- 
pheral parenchyma,  which  is  formed  solely  from  mesoderm  cells ;  and 
(V)  the  central  parenchyma  of  degenerate  endoderm-oells  corresponding 
to  the  gut  of  other  Turbellarians. 

Begeneratiott  in  Turbellaria.* — ^Prof.  W.  Voigt  seeks  to  distinguish 
between  normal  regeneration,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  frequent  in 
Turbellarians,  and  the  occurrence  of  heteromorphosis  (where  the  lost 
part  is  replaced  by  one  which  is  different  in  form  and  function). 

If  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  of  a  Turbellarian  be  spUt  in  the 
median  plane  and  hindered  from  coalescing,  each  of  thci  anterior  halves 
T^Mierates  its  missing  side,  and  a  T-shaped  form  results,  double  ante- 
riorly, single  posteriorly. 

But  if,  after  the  median  cut,  a  transverse  one  be  made,  say  to  the 
right,  so  that  the  right  anterior  half  is  connected  with  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  body  only  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  and  if  the  healing  of 
the  wound  be  hindered,  a  new  tail  is  fbrmed  at  the  posterior  end  of  the 
anterior  right  half,  necessarily  almost  at  right' angles  to  the  longi- 
tudinal axis. 

If  the  worm  be  out  obliquely  idmost  acnross,  so  that  the  edges  of  the 
wound  may  be  made  to  gape  more  than  is  posdble  if  the  cut  be  straight, 
.then  a  new  head  may  be  regenerated  from  the  posterior  half,  and  a 
new  tail  from  flie  anterior  half. 

^  the  oblique  cut  do  not  reach  the  middle  line,  the  margin  of  the 
wound  towards  the  median  plane  heals,  and  the  protruding  knob 
regenerates  a  head  or  a  tail  according  to  the  direction  of  the  cut,  pro- 
vided that  the  projecting  portion  be  not  too  small.  When  it  is  very 
small,  there  is  eiUier  no  regeneration  of  head  or  tail,  or  else  the 
incipient  regeneration  is  interrupted  by  subsequent  coalescence  of  the 
cut  edges. 

The  author  goes  on  to  show  that  various  circumstances  may  bring 
about  that  the  regenerated  head  is  directed  backwards ;  but  he  doubts 
whether  any  case  of  genuine  heteromorphosis,  with  poles  reversed,  has 
yet  been  made  out  He  does  not  deny  the  possibility,  but  he  shows 
how  readily  an  apparent  heteromorphosis  may  result,  especially  in 
organisms  which  contort  themselves  so  much  as  Turbellarians  do. 
*  SB.  Niedorrhein.  Oes.  Bonn,  1899,  pp.  25--81  (3  figs.). 
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Polydads  of  the  Paoifid  Expedition.*  —  Dr.  Marianne  Plehn  de- 

'  scribes  the  Poljolads  ocUec^ed  by  Prof.  Sohamnaland.    From  Tasmania 

osme  a  form  for  whioh  a  new  genus  is  ereoted,  odled  MieroeeliM  on 

aoeooni  of  the  small  ejesi    The  speoies,  M.  tehauhilandif  is  described 

'  in  detail ;  it  is  charaoierised  by  Uie  eztnunrdinaxy  nnmfoer  of  minate 

eyes  in  the  anterior  region. 

Development  of  HemeTtea.t  —  Mr.  W.  R  Coe  has  studied  the  de- 
Telopment  of  the  pilidimn  in  OerebraHdm  leidyi,  C.  marginaiuSy  and 
Mienura  ecoea.    In  the  last  named  there  is  little  yolk,  and  the  eggs  are 

'  transparent  They  *'  fnmi^  an  almost  ideal  example  of  the  regular 
spiral  type  of  oleayage,"  and  the  blastdmeres  are  almost  equal  in  sifle. 
Gastmlation  ooonrs  by  inragination ;  but  before  it  begins  ike  larTal 
mesoderm  originates  from  the  endoderm.  From  a  comparison  of  the 
three  species  it  appears  that  the  mesoderm  arises  both  from  tiie  diyinon 

'  of  a  posterior  pole-oeU,  and  from  the  pushing  in  of  certain  endoderm- 
<xUb  into  the  segmentation-cayity.  By  the  end  of  the  first  day  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  embryo  becomes  flattened,  and  the  down-growth 
of  ectoderm  forms  the  side-lobes  oi  tiie  pilidium.  The  apioaf  plate 
with  its  long  flagella  arises  at  the  extreme  upper  end  of  we  embryo 
where  flattening  does  not  occur.  The  pilidium  swims  freely  near  the 
surface  of  the  water  with  the  flagella  directed  upwards.  It  feeds  on 
email  pelagic  lanraa,  diatoms,  &c.  The  enteron  is  divided  into  two 
regions,  an  anterior  buccal  cavil^  and  a  posterior  blind  intestine,  the 
two  bdng  separated  by  amoeboid  cell-processes  which  form  a  Talve. 
The  two  regions  are  formed  of  histologically  distinct  elements,  and 
probably  the  anterior  is  ectodermic  and  the  posterior  endodermic,  but 
the  two  originate  by  an  "  almost  continuous  invagination.'' 

In  the  apical  plate,  as  already  shown  by  Bfitschli,  originally  sepa- 
rate flagella  fuse  to  form  a  single  thickened  flagellum.  As  in  Annelid 
troohophores,  the  apical  plate  is  connected  by  muscles  with  the  digestive 
tract  and  the  sides  of  the  body.  The  pilidia  studied  showed  no  trace 
of  the  compleix  nervous  flPfstem  described  by  Salensky.  Gnie  muscles 
originate  from  the  mesenohymatous  cells,  which  multiply  rapi^y  during 
gastoqlation.     Owin^  to  tiie  extreme  transparency  of  the  lurva,  the 

.  gradual  transformation  of  amoaboid  mesenchyme  cells  into  definite 
musde-fibres  can  be  watched  in  the  living,  larva.  The  fibres  ultimately 
anastomose  with  one  another  to  constitute  a  complicated  system  of 
interdependent  musdea. 

The  transformation  of  the  pilidium  into  the  young  Nemertean  was 
not  observed. 

Breeding-times  of  Hemerteans.} — ^Mr.  W.  B.  Ooe  notes  that  the 
eggs  of  some  New  England  Nemerteans  can  be  obtained  in  abundance 
at  almost  any  season  of  the  year^  and  that  they  afford  most  useful 
objects  for  embryological  and  cytological  investigation.  He  states  the 
breeding-time  for  17  species.  Nearly  all  the  common  species  become 
sexually  mature  cm  the  southern  coast  of  New  Engluid  during  the 
summer  months.  Only  one  lays  its  eggs  in  mid-winter,  and  only  two 
in  the  yery  early  spring. 

•  Zool.  Jahrb.,  xa  (1899)  pp.  448-52  (2  flm.). 

t  Trans.  Gonneotioat  Aoad.,  x.  (1899)  pp.  235-62  (5  pis.). 

}  Science,  ix.  (1899)  pp.  167-9. 
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IncertsB  Sedis* 

Triohoplax  adhsBrens.* — Dr.  T.  Garbowski  has  made  a  study  of 
this  pecaliar  animaL  Through  a  cuticle  of  seyeral  layers  there  project 
the  cilia,  which  are  not  continuous  with  the  cytoplasm,  hut  are  merely 
outer  processes  of  the  epithelial  cells.  The  ventral  epithelium  has  no 
digestiye  power,  this  being  the  function  of  certain  cells  of  the  loose 
body  parenchyma.  The  food  is  liquid,  chiefly  organic  decomposition 
products.  Other  parenchyma  cells,  fibrous  in  character,  are  disposed 
dorso-yentrally  and  act  as  muscles,  'i'he  so-called  muscles  of  von  Graff 
are  artefacts.  In  the  parenchyma  there  are  large  spheres,  usually  de- 
scribed as  fat-bodies,  which  seem  to  be  intercellular  excretory  products. 
The  yellowish-brown  globules,  which  have  been  variously  interpreted^ 
are  probably  symbiotic  Algaa  (Zooxanthella).  Two  individuals  may 
fuse  in  conjugation,  and  this  is  preparatory  (necessarily  ?)  to  fission  or 
'*  architomy."  The  animal  is  not  a  flattened  gastrula,  nor  a  Flaty- 
helminth,  but  it  may  be  one  of  the  various  simple  types  from  which 
higher  Metazoa  have  arisen. 

Rotatoria. 

Hew  Eotifer :  Lacinnlaria  striolata.f  —Mr.  J.  Shephard  gives  a 
very  complete  and  elaborate  account  of  this  interesting  new  species^ 
which  has  much  resemblance  to  L,  pedunculaia,  and,  like  that  species, 
forms  spherical  colonies  anchored  to  submerged  plants  by  a  peduncle  10 
to  12  mm.  long.  The  colonies  may  attain  a  diameter  of  5  mm.,  and  the 
estimated  number  of  rotifers  in  such  a  colony,  calculated  from  those 
counted  in  a  given  area  of  its  surface,  gave  a  total  of  3681  for  the  whole 
sphere.  L,  striolata  has  a  very  long  foot,  four-fifths  the  total  length, 
and  the  corona  is  not  wider  than  the  body ;  it  differs  from  L,  pedun- 
eulata  mainly  in  these  particulars.  It  has  been  found  in  various  places 
in  Victoria,  often  in  great  profusion. 

Hew  Botifer:  Melicerta  fimbriata.^  —  Messrs.  J.  Shephard  and 
W.  Stickland  figure  and  describe  this  new  species  found  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens  of  Melbourne.  It  has  much  resemblance  to  M.  tubieolaria^ 
but  builds  its  tube  of  light  brown  fibres,  each  possessing  a  granular 
structure,  arranged  so  as  to  radiate  somewhat  irregularly  from  a  thin 
gelatinous  tube  which  fits  closely  to  the  body. 

Echinoderma. 

Plntei  from  Vnfertilised  Egg8.§~Prof.  J.  Loeb  has  been  led  by 
his  experiments  to  believe  that  the  only  reason  why  the  eggs  of  marine 
animals  do  not  develope  parthenogenetically  is  that  something  in  the 
sea-water  prevents  it,  namely  the  presence  or  absence  of  ions  of  sodium, 
calcium,  potassium,  and  magnesium.  The  two  former  require  to  be  reduced, 
the  two  latter  to  be  increased.  Experimenting  on  the  eggs  of  Arbcuna^  he 

found  that  the  mixture  of  about  50  per  cent.  -5-  n  MgCl,  with  about 

o 

•  Ball.  Acad.  Soi.  Ciaoovie,  1899,  pp.  87-98.  See  Amer.  Nat.,  xxxiii.  (1899> 
pp.  747-8.  t  P«)c.  Boy.  See  Victoria,  xii.  (1899)  pp.  20-35  (8  pla.). 

X  Vict.  NaturaliBt,  xvL  (1899)  pp.  38-40  (1  pL). 
§  Amer.  Journ.  Physiol.,  iii.  (1899)  pp.  185-8. 
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50  per  oent.  of  sea-water  saffioes  to  bring  aboat  the  same  result  as  the 
entrance  of  a  spermatozoon.  The  eggs  were  left  in  the  solution  for  about 
two  hours,  and  then  returned  to  normal  sea- water.  They  segmented, 
formed  blastule,  gastrulte,  and  plntei,  normal  in  every* roKpeot,  except 
-that  fewer  eggs  developed,  and  that  the  development  was  slower  than 
the  normal.  With  each  experiment  a  series  of  control  experiments  was 
made  to  guard  against  the  possible  presence  of  spermatozoa  in  the  sea- 
water. 

The  unfertilised  egg  of  the  sea-urchin  contains  all  the  essential  ele- 
ments for  the  production  of  a  perfect  platens.  All  the  spermatozoon 
Mieeds  to  carry  into  the  egg  for  the  process  of  fertilisation  are  ions  to 
supplement  the  lack  of  favourable  ions  in  the  water,  or  to  counteract  the 
•effects  of  the  other  class  of  ions,  or  both.  *'  The  spermatozoon  mayy 
liowever,  carry  in  addition  a  number  of  enzymes  or  other  material.  The 
ions  and  not  the  nucleins  in  the  spermatozoon  are  essential  to  the  pro- 
cess of  fertilisation."  He  suggests  that  in  mammals  the  ions  in  the 
blood  prevent  parthenogenesis,  and  that  a  transitory  change  in  these 
-might  allow  of  it.  At  present  it  seems  hardly  safe  to  say  more  than 
that  these  are  very  remarkable  experiments. 

Stalenets  of  Sexual  Cells  and  its  Influence  on  Development.*— 
Dr.  H.  M.  Yemon  notes  that  the  effect  of  varying  degrees  of  staleness 
of  the  ova  and  sperms  of  an  organism  upon  subsequent  development 
appears  to  have  been  little  studied,  though  such  a  condition  must  be  a 
hctor  of  frequent  occurrence  under  natural  conditions.  He  finds : — ( 1 )  If 
the  ova  and  sperms  of  the  Echinoid  Strongyhcentrotus  lividus  be  kept  for 
various  times  in  sea-water  before  fertilisation,  then,  for  about  the  first 
twenty  to  twenty-seven  hours,  the  number  of  normal  blastulaa  formed 
diminishes  only  about  1  per  cent,  per  hour.  After  this,  abnormal  de- 
velopment sets  in  rapidly,  so  that  generally,  after  a  further  nine  hours  or 
so,  no  blastulsD  at  all  are  obtained.  The  rate  of  falling  off  in  the  num- 
ber of  normal  blastulao  may  increase  to  as  much  as  18*9  per  cent,  per 
hour.  (2)  If  ova  not  more  than  twenty-seven  hours  stale  be  fertilised 
with  equally  stale  sperm,  practically  as  many  blastulae  are  obtained  as 
when  stale  ova  are  fertilised  by  fresh  sperm,  or  fresh  ova  by  stale  sperm. 
After  twenty-seven  hours,  however,  the  number  of  blastulaa  obtained 
with  both  products  stale  falls  off  more  rapidly.  (3)  Larvao  obtained 
from  stale  ova  and  stale  sperm  are  practically  normal  in  size ;  those 
from  fresh  ova  and  stale  sperm  are  distinctly  larger  than  the  normal ; 
those  from  stale  ova  and  fresh  sperm  are  distinctly  smaller. 

Analysis  of  the  Otenxm  Micraster.t  —Dr.  A.  W.  Bo  we  has  done  a 
fine  piece  of  work  in  this  analysis  of  the  genus  Micraster^  as  determined 
by  rigid  zonal  collecting  from  the  zone  of  Bhynchonella  cuvieri  How- 
zonal)  to  that  of  Micraster  cor-anguinum  (high-zonal)  in  the  Chalk. 
Two  thousand  examples  have  been  measured  and  analysed,  and  no  speci- 
men has  been  included  in  the  summary  unless  its  zonal  position  was 
iicourately  determined.  Six  hundred  photomicrographic  negatives  of  the 
special  features  of  the  test  were  made,  in  order  that  mere  conjecture 
might  play  no  part  in  the  inquiry,  and  that  these  important  aids  to 

♦  Ppoc  Boy.  Soc.,  Ixv.  (1899)  pp.  350-60. 
t  Quart.  Joom.  GeoL  Soo.,  Iv.  (1899;  pp.  i94-547 (5 pis). 
Feb.  2l9t,  1900  F 
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speoifio  and  zonal  determination  might  be  placed  cm  a  permanent  and . 
aoientific  footing. 

The  result  of  the  paper  is  to  diow,  from  the  beginning  of  the  low-iODai 
series  to  the  beginning  of  the  high-zonal  series,  an  unbroken  continnitj 
in  the  evolution  of  Micraster ;  ^  so  that  as  we  mount  up,  zone  by  zone, 
fresh  features  are  added  to  the  test,  simply  owing  to  the  progressive 
elaboration  of  the  opifitroma ;  and  in  each  zone  the  special  features  of 
the  test  are  so  marked  that  one  can  tell  by  their  aid  from  what  zone  a 
Micraster  is  derived." 

Dr.  Eowe  divides  the  genus  into  four  groups : — of  M.  cor-^xmB^  of 
M.  leshei,  of  JIf.  prtecursor^  and  of  M,  cor-anguinum  auotorum.  ''  True- 
species,  SLd  even  prominent  varietal  types,  are  rare,  and  pa8»)ge-forms 
and  trivial  variants  are  the  rule.  Nothing  but  a  group  will  embrace 
them  all,  and  give  to  each  series  its  correlative  value.'  Unless  the 
passage-forms  and  mutations  be  united  into  a  group  wLich  will  admit  of 
the  zoological  continuity  being  exemplified,  and  the  zonal  peculiarities 
noted,  a  species  must  be  made  for  eadi  variation,  and  that  in  each  zone. 
**  The  one  plan  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  nomenclature,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  marks  the  evolution  of  tbe  genus,  zone  by  zone ;  the  other 
is  mere  ticketing,  and  meaningless  ticketing  to  boot.*' 

Eevision  of  Genera  and  Species  of  Starfishes.* — Mr.  A.  E.  Yerrill 
describes  various  collections  of  starfishes,  made  by  tbe  'Blakep'  tbe 
*  All»atross,'  and  other  expeditions,  giving  descriptions,  of  new  species^ 
and  a  revision  of  old  species  and  genera.  The  paper  is  illustruted  by 
numerous  figures  of  structural  points. 

Zanzibar  Echinoderms.t — Prof.  H.  Ludwig  gives  an  account  of 
a  collection  from  the  Zanzibar  region,  and  a  list  of  the  known  forma 
(127  in  all,  as  compared  with  77  iu  1869).  His  list  includes  4  crinoids^ 
29  asteroids,  21  ophiuroids,  86  ecbinoids,  and  37  holothuroids. 

new  Holothurians4  —  E.  H^rouard  publishes  a  revision  of  the 
ElpidiinaB,  with  descriptions  of  some  new  species  based  on  spocimenft 
taken  by  the  *  Princess  Alice.'  His  revision  of  tbe  sub-family  takea 
into  account  four  structural  characters  which  vary  in  concert.  These 
arc : — the  orientation  of  tbe  tentacular  disc,  the  distribution  of  the  dorsal 
papillflB,  the  position  of  the  ventral  ambulacral  tube-feet,  the  degree  of 
flattening  of  the  body.  The  variations  of  these  structures  are  briefly 
considered,  and  the  results  embodied  in  a  synoptic  table  of  the  known 
genera  with  lists  of  species. 

Coelentera. 

New  Hydroid  from  Long  Island  Sound.§— Mr.  C.  F.  Sigerfoos  do- 
acribes  Siylactia  hooperi  sp.  n.,  growing  on  the  shells  of  living  specimens 
of  llyanassa  chsoletay  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  graceful  of 
Hydroide.  The  delicacy  of  tbe  individuals  seems  correlate  with  the 
protection  afforded  through  association  with  the  mollusc  and  the  habitat 
in  a  locality  free  from  high  winds. 

The  diagnosis  runs : — Hydrocaulus  absent ;  hydrorhiza  a  network  of 

*  Trans.  Connecticut  Acad.,  x.  (1899)  pp.  14^^234  (8  pis.), 
t  Abh.  Senckenberg.  Nat.  Gt-e.,  xxi.  (1899)  pp.  537-63. 
X  Bull.  Boo.  Zool.  FraDce,  xxiv.  (1899)  pp.  170-5  (4  flgs.). 
§  Amer.  Kat,  xxxiiL  (1899)  pp.  801-7  (5  figs.). 
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tabes  lying  in  one  plane,  from  which  arise  small  simple  spines  and  the . 
sessile  hydranths,  which  are  of  two  kinc^  nutritiye  and  reprodnotive ; 
they  are  similar  to  each  other  and  extremely  elongate.  The  nutritive 
hyaranths  may  attain  a  length  of  two  to  two  and  a  half  centimetres,  and 
hear  usually  about  twenty  tentacles  arranged  in  a  single  circle.  The 
reproductive  hydranths  are  slightly  smaller,  and  bear  usually  six  to  ten 
tentacles,  and  four  or  five  reproductive  buds.  Medusa  becomes  free, 
though  degenerate ;  the  sexual  products  are  mature  when  the  medusa  is 
liberated.  The  medusa  has  four  radial  canals,  eight  equal  rudimentary 
tentacles,  mouth-opening  and  mouth-parts  absent,  yelnm  developed. 

Pennaria  tiarella.* — ^Mr.  M.  Small  wood  describes  the  main  structural 
features  of  this  hydroid,  and  the  development  of  the  medusoid.  There 
is  in  the  latter  no  apparent  mouth  or  circumference-canal.  The  chy- 
miferons  tpbes,  which  appear  by  a  splitting  of  four  endodermic  thicken-  . 
inga,  entirely  degenerate  except  where  the  sense-organs  occur.  Thus 
the  medusoid  of  Pennana  appears  to  be  in  a  degenerate  condition,  and, 
in  a  sense,  intermediate  between  tree-swimming  forms  and  those  which 
have  lost  all  resemblance  to  this  stage.  Cells  originating  from  the  ecto- 
derm, and  filling  up  the  cavity  between  the  manubrium  and  the  bell^ 
form  the  reproductive  elements,  but  only  a  few  of  the  primitive  ova 
become  effective.  Many  are  absorbed  by  the  few  successful  cells  which 
become  mature  ova ;  others  remain  simply  unused. 

Kargelopsit  and  Nemop8i8.t  —  Dr.  C.  Hartlanb  found,  four  years 
ago,  an  interesting  medusoid — MargelopM  Juieckelii — which  appeared 
at  Heligoland  in  great  abundance  in  lb99.  It  bears  on  its  manubrium 
numerous  "NemopsW*  polyps  (once  seen  by  McCrady  in  1857,  but 
never  since),  which  are  strikingly  Actinula-like.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Margelopns  belongs  to  the  Codonidce,  and  that  the  polyps  must  be  placed' 
beside  the  medusoid-beariog  Tubularians.  McCraidy's  polyp,  which  he 
referred  to  a  Nemopftis  medusoid  (j^.  gibheaii  =  N,  hachei  Agassi z), 
should  be  ranked  as  a  stage  of  Margelopns  gibhesiiy  Hartlaub*s  M, 
haeckelii  being  apparently  distinct. 

Fossil  MedussB.  J — Mr.  C.  D.  Walcott  has  published  a  monograph  on 
the  known  fossil  forms  and  markings  referable  to  MedussB.  As  a  re- 
viewer notes,  '*  a  few  years  ago  no  one  would  have  suspected  that  the 
rocks  of  the  world  could  ever  yield  fossil  jelly-fish  sufficient  in  quantity 
to  warrant  the  publication  of  a  large  quarto  monograph.  Equally  un— 
looked  for  would  have  been  the  fact  that  the  oldest  known  fauna,  the 
Cambrian,  was  to  furnish  a  large  part  of  the  species,  together  with  a^ 
great  abundance  of  specimens.''  All  the  undoubted  species  are  classed 
with  DiscomedussB,  which  shows  that  the  differentiation  of  the  Acraspedft 
must  have  taken  place  in  pre-Cambrian  times. 

Vertical  Distribution  of  MednB8B.§ — Dr.  Otto  Maas  publishes  a  brief 
note  on  the  Medusso  of  the  voyages  of  the  '  Princess  Alice.'  They  in- 
clude a  number  of  species  which  are  apparently  true  abyssal  forms,  and 

♦  Amer.  Nat,  xxxiii.  (1899)  pp.  861-70  (7  fisrs.). 
t  Naobr.  Oes.  Wise.  Gditingen,  1899,  pp.  219-24  (4  ^9».\ 
X  MonogiapbB  U.S.  OeoL  Survey,  xxx.  ^1898)  x.  aad  201  pp.  and  47  pla    Sea 
Amer.  Nat.,  xxxiii  (1899)  pp.  910-1. 

§  Ball.  See  ZooL  France,  xxiv.  (1899)  pp.  165-6. 
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these  are  all  characterised  by  a  reraarkable  parple  tint,  which  the  author 
regards  as  of  protective  value.*  It  is  the  complementairy  colour  of  the 
characteristic  green  of  the  luminous  animals  of  the  abyss,  and  probably 
renders  the  possessors  invisible. 

Development  of  Lebmnia.* — ^Mr.  J.  E.  Duerden  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  Edwardaia^^iAge  of  the  Actinian  Lehruniay  which  is  in 
several  ways  very  remarkable.  It  seems  that  Lebrunia  coraUigens  retains 
~  to  a  late  period  certain  ancestral  characters,  which  in  other  forms  are 
either  passed  over  or  disappear  very  early.  The  early  tetraraeral  sym- 
metry, followed  by  a  bilatenJ  phase,  and  that  again  by  the  hezamerous 
adult ;  the  system  of  ciliated  coelomic  spaces  connected  with  a  closed 
archenteron,  all  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  undifferentiated  tissue ;  the  for- 
mation of  the  OBSophagus  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  floor  of  an  ecto- 
dermic  invagination  in  association  with  an  archenteric  tube ;  and  the 
origin  of  the  adult  gastroccelomic  cavity  from  a  primary  ocelome  and 
disintegration  of  the  tissues,  are  all  unique  characteristics. 

Cleavage  of  Ctenophore  Ovnm.t — Herr  L.  Rhumbler  has  tried  to 
analyse  the  factors  operative  in  the  peculiar  cleavage  of  the  Ctenophore 
egg,  and  finds  one  of  these  in  a  secondary  attraction-centre  with  radiating 
rays,  which  forms  the  plasmic  thickening  of  the  Furchenkapf. 

Porifera. 

Sponges  from  Celebes.} — ^I>r.  Johannes  Thiele  describes  a  collection 
of  sponges  made  by  the  Sarasins.  A  considerable  number  of  new  species 
are  described  and  figured. 

New  £uplectellid.§— Mr.  J.  Percy  Moore  describes  Hyalodendron 
navalium  g.  et  sp.  n.,  from  Japan,  which  would  appear  to  be  a  type  of  a 
new  sub-family  of  Euplectellida. 

Protozoa. 

AmoebflB  in  Sheep's  Lnng.||— M.  Louis  Blanc  notes  some  of  the  cases 
in  which  amoeboid  organisms  have  been  reported  as  parasites  in  mammals, 
e.g.  Amoeba  cdi  from  the  large  intestine,  various  species  from  the  vagina, 
^c«  Hitherto  none  have  been  detected  in  the  lung,  but  Blanc  found  a 
-colony  in  the  sheep,  associated  with  nodules  like  those  caused  by  Stran- 
^ylu$  filaria.  The  parasite  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  HyalodiscuB  Umax 
or  to  Amceha  coli^  and  had  doubtless  found  its  way  to  the  lung  by  some 
4uscident  in  deglutition. 

Coccotpliere8.ir — Herr  C.  Ostenfeld  has  studied  some  of  these  much 
discussed  minute  organisms  from  North  Atlantic  plankton.  He  has  no 
doubt  that  CoccoapMera  is  a  living  organism,  though  the  dead  forms  look 
very  inorganic.  Adopting  Haeckel's  title,  Calcocyte®,  he  suggests  the 
following  provisional  diagnoses  : — 

Unicellular  pelagic  organisms  (probably  Bhizopods  related  to  the 

•  Jonm.  Linn.  Soo.  (ZooL\  xxvii.  (1899)  pp.  269-816  (2  pis.). 
t  Awh.  Entwickmeoh.,  viiL  (1899)  pp.  187-288  (28  flifs.).    See  ZooL  CentralbU 
vi.  (1899)  pp.  885-6  (1  t^r),  %  Zoologioa,  xxiv.  (1899)  pp.  1-88  (5  pis.). 

§  Proo.  Aoad.  PhOadelphia,  1898  (pnblisiied  1899)  pp.  480-1  (2  pis.). 

4  Ann.  Soo.  Linn.  Lvon,  xlv.  (1899)  pp.  87-9. 
Zool.  Anxoig.,  xxiL  (1899)  pp.  483-9  (2  figs.).    Of.  this  Joarnal,  1899,  p.  419. 
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Foraminifera),  with  a  shell  of  regularly  arranged  peculiarly  formed 
calcareous  plates,  a  large  nucleus  in  granular  plasm,  and  without  chro- 
matophores ;  locomotion  unknown ;  form  spherical  or  ellipsoidal. 

Fam.  1.  Coccosphierales  Haeck.  Calcareous  plates  like  a  stud,  with- 
out long  radiating  outgrowths ;  with  the  single  genus  Cocco^lidera  Wallich 
(including  Haeckel's  OyathosphaBra),  with  0.  pelagtea  and  C.  atlantica  as 
species. 

Fam.  2.  Bhabdospherales  Hacck.  Calcareous  plates  provided  with 
long  outgrowths,  pelagic  in  the  tropical  Atlantic,  including  Rhahdo- 
fphsera  Murray,  in  which  the  outgrowths  are  terminally  rounded  without 
discs,  and  Discasphsera  Haeck.,  in  which  the  outgrowths  bear  a  distal 
disc. 

In  the  same  paper  the  author  discusses  new  species  of  Cyttarocylis 
and  Tintinnusy  which  he  has  been  able  to  add  to  the  known  TiutinnidaB. 

Digestion  in  Ciliata.* — Dr.  S.  Gostamagna  has  made  some  experi- 
ments in  intra  viiam  staining  of  Ciliata  with  neutral-rod  (rectif.  Khrlidi). 
The  stainable  granules,  described  by  Prowazek  in  the  endoplasm  of 
certain  Ciliata,  arise  within  the  food-vacuoles  during  the  process  of 
digestion.  The  granules,  regularly  scattered  through  the  cell -substance, 
and  stainable  with  neutral-red,  gradually  move  to  the  more  superficial 
parts  of  the  endoplasm,  whence  thejr  may  pass  to  form  in  some  way  the 
external  excretory  droplets. 

Psychology  of  Param8Bcium.t — Mr.  H.  S.  Jennings  sums  up  from 
the  psychological  standpoint  the  results  of  his  numerous  experiments 
on  the  vital  phenomena  of  this  Protozoon.  The  special  interest  of  his 
results  is  that,  while  Paramsecium  presents  not  a  few  phenomena  which 
appear  to  demand  a  psychical  explanation,  yet  in  point  of  fact,  all  these 
can  be  reduced  to  simple  protoplasmic  irritability.  Thus  Paramsecium 
in  its  natural  conditions  feeds  on  bacterift,  and  if  a  fragment  of  bacterial 
zoogloea  be  placed  in  a  drop  of  water  containing  Paramsecia^  these  at 
once  collect  round  it,  even  if  they  are  so  numerous  that  only  a  ])ropor- 
tiun  are  actually  in  contact  with  the  zoogloea.  Further,  the  Parammda 
are  social,  collecting  in  large  masses  both  in  the  culture-jars  and  in 
isolated  drops  of  water  beneath  the  Microscope ;  they  are  also  strongly 
attracted  by  certain  fluids  such  as  dilute  acid,  and  strongly  repelled  by 
others,  especially  alkalis.  Such  churacteristics  might  be  (as  indeed  they 
have  been)  explained  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary  psychological  terms, 
but  careful  observation  shows  that  all  are  purely  automatic.  Thus  food- 
taking  is  the  mechanical  result  of  the  movement  of  the  cilia ;  these 
sweep  particles  into  the  mouth  without  regard  to  the  nutritive  value  of 
the  particles.  Further,  the  remarkable  swarming  movement  about 
bacterial  zoogloea  occurs  also  with  any  solid  substance  introduced  into 
the  water,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  the  organism  hits  against 
a  solid  particle  all  its  cilia  come  to  rest  except  th<'Se  lining  the  oral 
cavity.  Again,  the  '*  sociality  "  can  be  explained  in  the  following  way. 
The  Parameecia  are  roving  animals  which  wander  about  in  all  directions ; 
but  if  in  the  course  of  their  wanderings  they  strike  against  some  minute 
particle,  or  even  a  mere  roughness  in  the  glass,  they  then  come  to  rest, 

•  Atti  Aocad.  Torino,  xxxiv.  (1899)  pp.  1035-44  (1  pL). 
t  Amer.  Jrmm.  Pgychol.,  x.  (1899)  pp.  1*13. 
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and  as  a  resnlt,  the  particle  becomes  a  centre  of  carbonic  acid  secret^sd 
by  the  resting  animals.  Carbonic  acid  exerts  a  strongly  attractive 
influence  on  organisms  in  general ;  and  tbese,  daring  the  course  of  their 
'  random  wanderings,  are  likely  to  come  within  the  acidulated  area,  and 
are  then  retained  there  by  the  negative  reaction  of  the  snrronnding 
water.  The  same  phenomenon  explains  the  swarming  of  individuals 
round  a  solid  particle  which  is  already  covered  by  others,  There  is 
thus  no  action  at  a  distance,  the  swarming  is  an  accidental  result  of  the 
active  movements  of  the  unstimulated  animal.  Quite  similarly  there  is 
no  directly  attractive  agent,  the  swarming  in  any  particular  area  being 
duo  to  the  repellent  effect  of  the  surrounding  area.  The  mechanism 
of  repulsion  is,  that  contact  with  the  repellent  substance  causes  the  animal 
to  reverse  its  cilia,  move  backwards,  make  a  half  turn,  and  then  move 
forwards  again.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  result  is  to  cause 
ihe  animal  to  move  away  firom  the  repellent  substance ;  but  the  absence 
of  any  **  intelligence"  in  the  pnicees  is  shown  by  the  repetition  of  the 
aame  movements  when  the  Parammcia  are  placed  in  water  impregnated 
throughout  with  the  noxious  reagent.  The  result  is  that,  strictly 
speaking,  it  is  as  untrue  to  say  that  Parameeciwn  is  repelled  by  any 
Agent  or  condition  as  it  is  to  say  that  it  is  attracted.  It  is  rather  true 
that  certain  agents  produoe  a  reaction  which  is  not  directly  related  to 
the  position  of  the  source  of  stimulus,  but  which  is  determined  by  the 
structure  of  the  organism. 

Conjugation  in  Infdsoria.* — 8.  Prowazek  has  studied  the  structure 
and  life-history  of  Bwaaria  truneateUa  (O.  F.  M.)  Olap.  et  L.  The 
maoronudeus  is  a  long  ribbon-shaped  stmoture  tapering  towards  the 
ends.  It  possesses  an  alveolar  structure  with  a  central  denser  band.  The 
micronuclei  are  numerous  and  are  not  always  easy  to  see.  Conjugation 
follows  a  period  of  rapid  division,  and  is  heralded  by  restless  swimming 
movements.  In  the  fir^t  period  the  most  marked  alteration  is  seen  in 
the  macronucleus,  which  increases  in  length  and  becomes  coiled.  Later 
it  takes  on  a  rosary-like  form,  and  ultimately  breaks  up  into  some  6-12 
segments,  each  containing  one  or  more  rounded  mtssofl  of  chromatin. 
These  undergo  degeneration  later.  Meanwhile  the  micronuclei  increase 
in  sise  and  divide  by  means  of  spindles.  One  of  the  nuclei  produced 
forms  the  fertilisation-spindle,  the  others  are  to  be  regarded  as  analogous 
to  reducing  divisions.  The  fertilisation-spindle  divides  into  a  stationary 
and  a  wandering  nucleus.  After  the  fusion  the  new  nucleus  divides  up 
to  form  the  numerous  micronuclei  of  the  normal  organism.  These 
micronuclei  separate  from  one  another,  and  ultimately  a  varying  number 
of  them  fuse  together  to  form  the  new  macronucleus. 

The  author  has  also  studied  the  structure]  and  life-history  of 
Stylonychia  pustulatay  and  gives  a  detailed  account  of  his  observations, 
with  some  notes  on  habits. 

Hew  Myxo8poridium.t — Mr.  Hagenmuller  describes  Nosema  atephani 
sp.  n.  (genus  6lugea  Th^lohan^  from  Flesus  passer  Moreau.  This  is 
interestiug,  since  1  h61ohan  regarded  Pleuronectid  fishes  as  refractory  to 
myxosporidial  infection,  though  the  conditions  of  their  life  seem  such 

♦  Arbeit  Zool.  Inst.  Univ.  Wien,  xi  (1S99)  pp.  195-268  (4  pla.  and  i  figs.). 
t  Comptes  Rendus,  cxxix.  (1899)  pp.  836-9. 
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sa  should  render  them  very  liable.  In  the  above-named  flat-fish  charao- 
ieristic  of  the  littoral  miurshes,  the  parasite  is  very  abundant — ^in  18  cases 
out  of  30  specimens.  It  occnrs  diffusely  or  in  cysts  on  the  walls  of  the 
•digestive  tract.  The  only  Myxosporidia  hitherto  observed  in  these 
conditions  have  been  species  of  MyaooboliM, 

M&ologj  of  Kedani  Disease.*  —According  to  Dr.  K.  Tanaka,  Kedani 
•disease  is  caused  by  a  species  of  Proteus  which  ffains  entrance  to  the 
hodj  through  bites  caused  by  a  small  tick.  No  distinct  proof  of  this 
oonnection  is  adduced,  but  the  assumption  is  based  on  the  coincidence 
of  the  simultaneous  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  ticks  and  the 
diseasa  The  Proieus  was  not  discovered  in  the  ticks,  but  was  isolated 
from  the  body  post-mortem  and  from  urinary  sediment  during  life.  In 
aeotions  it  resembles  anthrax  or  the  oedema  bacillus,  but  in  cultures 
its  form  is  very  variable  and  frequently  coccoid.  It  was  cultivated  on 
ihe  vsual  media;  the  colour  of  the  growth  was  usually  whitish,  but  on 
potato  yellowish-white.  It  produces  indol,  causes  an  acid  reaction, 
coagulates  milk,  and  in  saccharated  media  forms  gas.  It  grows  eqioally 
well  in  air  or  in  hydrogen  When  young  it  liquefies  gelatin,  but  loses 
the  power  in  a  fow  months.  In  sections  it  is  best  stained  with  methylen- 
blue^  but  cover-glass  preparations  stain  easily  with  all  basic  anilin 
pigments.  Its  behaviour  to  Oram's  method  is  inconstant.  It  is 
pt^ogenic  to  mice,  guinea-pigs,  and  rabbits.  It  closely  resembles,, 
morphidogioally  and  biologicidly,  Proteus  hauseri^  but  stains  like 
BadUue  eapmUaku  septicus. 

•  Centralbl.  Bakt  u.  Par.,  !••  Abt.,  xx?i.  (1899)  pp.  482-9  (2  i^). 
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BOTANY. 

A.   GBNEBAL,  including  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  Phanerogamia. 

a*  Anatomy. 
(1)  Cell-Struoture  and  Protoplasm. 
Structure  of  the  Cell.* — Dr.  L.  Buscalioni  has  collected  bis  recent 
obseryations  (1892-97)  on  the  stracture  of  the  cell  and  cell-nacleas, 
together  with  the  results  of  some  more  recent  researches.  The  treatise 
comprises  the  following  subjects : — Deyelopment  of  the  endosperm  and 
embryo  of  Vieia  Faha ;  Deyelopment  of  the  pseudo-cells  (ScheinzeUeny 
and  endosperm  in  Lupinua;  Endosperm  of  FritiUaria  imperialis  and 
Leucofum  vernum ;  Latex-cells  of  Uriica  divica,  V,  urettSf  and  Euphorbia 
Cyparissias ;  Cyanopbily  and  erythrophily  of  the  nucleus ;  Structure 
and  function  of  the  nuclt  oles. 

In  Vtcia  Faha  the  suspensor  does  not  entirely  disappear,  but  persists- 
throughout  the  deyelopment  of  the  seed,  and  contributes  to  the  forma- 
tion of  tho  peculiar  bodies  termed  by  the  author  "  pseudo-cells."  A 
portion  of  the  endosperm  also  persists,  and  is  organised  into  an  inter- 
cotyledonary  tissue.  The  cotyledons  finally  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
chfJazal  portion  of  the  embryo-sac,  while  the  radicle  and  the  hypo- 
cotyledonary  axis  penetrate  into  the  micropylar  portion,  almost  com- 
pletely closing  it.  The  pseudo-cells  contain  a  number  of  large  oval 
or  irregular  nuclei,  which  multiply  by  typical  fragmentation.  They 
probably  assist  in  the  carriage  of  nutriment  to  the  embryo.  In  seyeral 
species  of  Lupintta  similar  pseudo-cells  were  obseryed.  No  centrosomea 
were  at  any  time  obseryed. 

In  the  latex-idioblasts  of  Uriicay  which  are  only  of  one  kind,  threo 
modes  of  cell-multiplication  take  place;  karyokinesis,  ordinary  frag- 
mentation, and  karyokinetic  fragmentation;  in  Euphorbia  Cyparissias: 
apparently  karyokinesis  only. 

In  a  great  majority  of  the  endosperm-nuclei  of  Vida  Faha  there  is 
a  strong  tendency,  during  the  entire  deyelopment  of  the  seed,  to  take 
up  green  pigments,  while  the  nucleoles  are  stained  red.  During  karyo- 
kinesis the  nuclei  are  typically  cyanophilous. 

The  nucleoles  are  either  homogeneous  or  contain  yacuoles,  according 
to  the  species  and  the  state  of  deyelopment  of  the  seed.  They  are  almost 
always  separated  from  the  framework  of  the  nucleus  by  a  colourlesa 
border. 

There  is  no  connection  (in  Vida  Faba)  between  the  formation  or 
nutrition  of  the  chromosomes  and  the  disappearance  of  the  nucleoles ;. 
nor  is  there  any  connection  (in  Vida,  FritiUaria,  and  Leucqjum)  between 
the  nucleoles  and  the  chromosomes  [centrosomes  in  Bot,  CentraJhl.'] ;. 
while  there  is  a  connection  between  the  achromatic  threads  and  the- 
cytoplasm.  In  Vida  and  Friiillaria  the  nucleoles  take  no  part  in  the- 
formation  of  the  membrane. 

♦  Ann.  r.  Ibt.  Bot.  Roma,  vii.  (1898)  pp.  255-346  (8  pis.).  See  Bi»i  CentralW.,. 
Ixxix.  (1899)  p.  36a 
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Bivision  of  the  Nucleus  in  Tegetative  Cellf.*— Prof.  D.  M.  Mottier 
states  that,  in  the  process  of  karyokioesis  in  the  vegetative  cells  of 
LUittmy  daring  the  formation  of  the  spindle,  the  kinoplasm  is  presenl^ 
in  a  much  smaller  qnantitj  than  in  the  sexnal  cells  of  the  same  plant. 
As  a  rnle,  it  is  not  at  first  arranged  radially  about  the  nucleus,  but 
forms  a  delicate  weft  which  may  be  closely  applied  to  the  nuclear 
membrane,  llie  kinoplastio  fibres  of  the  weft  form  a  multipolar 
spindle  which  is  readily  transformed  into  the  ordinary  bipolar  type* 
These  accumulations  of  kinoplastio  fibres  are  characteristic  uf  a  definite 
phase  in  the  development  of  the  spindle  in  certain  vegetable  cells^ 
The  author  considers  that  the  development  of  the  karyokinetic  spindl& 
proves  conclusively  that  C6nti*osomes  do  not  exist  in  the  higher  plants. 

Fusion  of  Hnolei.t — Mr.  P.  Groom  reviews  the  recorded  cases  of 
a  non-sexual  union  of  nuclei  in  Fungi,  Floridefe,  and  Phanerogams,  and 
suggests  the  following  hypothesis: — The  nuclear  union  does  not,  in 
these  cases,  represent  a  true  sexual  act ;  it  is  an  interpolation.  It  takes 
place  in  a  small  generation  which  is  fructificative  in  development* 
The  generation  in  which  the  nuclear  fusion  occurs  is  probably  in  all 
cases  degenerate ;  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  fusion  is  corre- 
lated  with  the  vegetative  degeneracy.  The  theory  that  the  object  of 
the  nuclear  union  is  to  double  the  chromosomes  is  negatived  by  the 
oocnrrence  of  a  double  union  in  the  Ascomycetcs,  and  by  the  fact  that 
in  Angiosperms  the  chromosomes  in  the  endosperm  sometimes  preserve 
the  half  number.  For  these  pseudo-sexual  unions  the  author  proposes 
the  term  *^  deuterogamy.'' 

Dependence  of  the  Streaming  of  Protoplasm  and  the  Movements. 
of  Yibratile  Cilia  on  Free  Oxygen.}  —  Herr  G.  Bitter  records  the 
results  of  a  series  of  experiments  for  determining  this  question,  ma<^e 
mostly  on  aerobic  and  anaerobic  bacteria  and  on  the  moveme^nts  cf 
protoplasm  in  Chara  and  Nitella.  The  following  are  some  of  the  chief 
results  reached.  With  the  facultative  anaerobic  bacteria,  the  duration 
of  the  anaerobic  movements  depends  greatly  on  the  nature  of  the  nutri- 
tive medium,  lasting  from  three  to  seven  times  as  long  with  some  as  with 
others.  The  absence  of  oxygen  has  a  tendency  to  produce  motionless 
rather  than  motilo  forms.  In  the  Characefe  the  experiments  determined 
also  the  capacity  for  anaerobic  existence,  and  even  growth,  to  a  limited 
extent  The  author  concludes  that  the  intramolecular  respiration,  and 
in  consequence  the  anaerobic  movements  of  protoplasm,  in  Nitella^  are 
not  dependent  on  stored-up  oxygen,  any  more  than  are  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  life.  The  difference  between  chlorophyllous  and  non- 
chlorophyllous  temporary  anaerobes  consists  in  this : — that  the  former 
can  themselves  manufacture  their  food-materials  out  of  inorganic  sub- 
stances, with  the  help  of  the  solar  energy ;  while  the  latter  are  dependent 
on  already  organised  nutrient  substances. 

Effect  of  Centrifugal  Force  on  the  Cel].§— Pn>f.  David  M.  Mottier 
records  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  effect  on  the  strue- 

•  Proa  Indiana  Acad.  8ci.,  1898,  pp.  164-6.'. 

t  Trans,  and  Proc.  Bot.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  xxi.  (1809)  pp.  132-44. 

:  Flora,  JxxxvL  (1899)  pp.  829-60  (1  flg.). 

§  Ann.  of  Bot.,  xiii.  (1899)  pp.  325-62  (i  pi.). 
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tnre  and  development  of  the  cell  of  a  centrifagal  force  varjing  from 
1700  to  1980  times  tbat  of  gravity.  The  objects  exp^mented  on  were 
Clcidopkora,  Spirogyra,  and  other  fresh-water  algaB,  Cham  and  NiteUa^ 
statninal  hairs  of  Tradeseantia  and  other  trichomes,  leaves  of  mosses, 
^0.  In  Cladophora,  the  effect  of  the  treatment  was  that  almost  the 
«ntir6  contents  except  the  parietal  ntricle  were  crowded  into  a  dense 
mass  at  the  end  of  ^e  cell,  and  yet  the  vitality  of  the  cell  was  in  no 
way  injured ;  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time  the  contents  again 
took  np  their  normal  position.  With  Spirogyra  the  general  results 
were  the  same,  but  the  cells  were  much  more  liable  to  injury  in  the 
process.  Cell-division  may  commence,  in  both  cases,  before  complete 
redistribution  of  the  contents  is  accomplished.  The  author  regards  his 
results  as  con6rmatory  of  the  view  that  in  both  types  of  cell-division 
represented  by  Cladophora  and  Spirogyra^  a  dose  relation  exists  be- 
tween the  nucleus  or  nuclei  and  the  transverse  membrane  in  process 
of  formation. 

Flasmolysis  of  Growing  Cells.*— From  a  series  of  experiments  on 
a  variety  of  plants,  both  cryptogamic  and  phanerogamic,  Herr  M.  O. 
Eeinhardt  derives  the  conclusion  that  in  the  growth  of  the  cell-wall 
there  must  be  a  mutual  reaction  between  the  protoplasm  and  the  young 
membrane,  the  source  of  which  must  lie  partly  in  the  membrane,  though 
it  can  be  bronght  into  action  only  by  the  co-operation  of  living  proto- 
plasm. The  relations  between  membrane  and  protoplasm  may  be 
brought  about  by  delicate  threads  of  protoplasm  connecting  the  proto- 
plasts with  the  micellad  of  the  cell- wall.  When  this  delicate  connection 
is  ruptured  by  plasmolysis,  it  cannot  be  rest  )red,  and  growth  must  cease. 
The  protoplasm  receives  the  stimulus  and  reacts  upon  it,  determining 
the  form  and  the  direction  of  growth  ;  but  there  are  also  active  forces 
in  the  cell-wall,  which  possibly  act  in  the  manner  suggested  by  N&geli 
in  his  theory  of  intussusception. 

Centrifagal  Growth  of  the  Cell-wall  and  Extracellular  Proto- 
plasm^t  —  The  growth  on  the  outside  of  the  cell-wall  is  very  much 
less  common,  and  has  been  much  less  carefully  investigated,  than  the 
ordinary  centripetal  growth.  Herr  F.  Schtitt  has  studied  it  in  the 
cases  of  the  Peridiniead  (Geratium  and  Podolampas\  diatoms  (Cydotella 
socialis),  and  desmids.  The  bands,  spines,  wings,  &c.,  wnid^  occur 
outside  the  cell-wall  in  the  Peridiniera,  cannot  be  derived  from  the 
internal  protoplasm,  since  neither  intussusception  nor  apposition  could 
account  for  their  formation  in  this  way.  The  explanation  offered  is 
that  these  structures  have  their  origin  in  a  portion  of  the  protoplasm 
which  has  escaped  from  the  interior  of  the  cell,  passing  through  the 
sieve-like  pores  which  everywhere  perforate  the  cell-walL  From  the 
occurrence  of  this  phenomenon  the  author  groups  together  the  three 
families  named  under  the  term  Plaoophttbs. 

In  the  case  of  the  PeridiniesB  named,  as  well  as  some  others,  the 
author  has  detected  very  fine  threads  passing  through  the  pores  in  the 
cell-wall  to  which  he  attributes  a  protoplasmic  character,  as  well  as 

*  Festsebr.  1  SchweDdener,  1899,  p.  124  (1  pi.).  See  Bot.  Ztg.,  Wii.  (1899) 
2^  Abth.,  p.  298. 

t  Pringshaim'B  Jahrb.  f.  win.  Bot,  xzzit).  (1899)  pp.  591-690  (3  pis.). 
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the  escape  of  protoplasm  by  tbe  pores  through  which  the  flagella  pagR, 
this  protoplasm  being  endowed  with  amoeboid  moyementA,  and  putting 
ont  pseudopodes.  The  mechanical  irritation  canses  the  formation  of 
bladders  and  pnstales  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  cell.  A  direct  com- 
munication is  maintuned  between  the  internal  and  the  external  proto- 
plasm. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  with  diatoms  and  desmids.  In  Oydo- 
teUa  docialit  the  individaal  cells  of  a  colony  are  connecte  1  together  by 
«ountles8  threads ;  in  the  interior  of  the  colony,  but  outside  the  cell- 
walls,  is  a  quantity  of  mucilage  and  pseudopode-forming  protoplasm. 
Tbe  local  band-like  thickenings  of  the  cell-wall  occur  partially  on  the 
inner,  but  to  a  much  larger  extent  on  the  outer  sur&ce  of  the  cell-walls. 

Yibrioids.* — ^Prof.  G.  Lagerheim  confirms  the  occurrence  of  these 
bodies  in  yegetable  cells  discoTcred  by  Swingle.  He  finds  them  in  the 
hypluB  of  a  fungus.  Aacoidea  rvbesf^ens^  imbedded  in  the  parietal  proto- 
plasm ;  in  older  cells  they  are  often  obscurod  by  drops  of  oil.  Their 
number  Taries  greatly.  Their  motion  consists  of  a  yariety  of  bondings 
in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  cell-wall.  Their  form  resembles  that  of  a 
bacillus  of  uniform  thickness ;  their  length  varies  between  2  and  20  fj. ; 
their  thickness  is  about  0*5  fi;  they  have  rounded  ends.  They  are 
sharply  differentiated  from  the  cytoplasm ;  they  are  slightly  refringent ; 
not  doubly  refractive;  with  very  high  magnification  they  appear  to 
oonsist  of  a  badly  defined  row  of  granules.  Their  microchemical 
reactions  are  given  in  detail. 

(2)  Other  Oell-Oontenta  (inoludlnsr  Secretions). 

Coloiirs  of  71ower8.t — Mr.  P.  Q.  Eeegan  has  performed  a  careful 
series  of  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  between  the  view  of 
Berzelius  that  the  original  colour  of  anthocyan  (the  colouring  matter 
of  red  and  blue  flowers)  is  red,  and  that  of  Wiesner  that  it  is  blue. 
His  conclusion  is,  on  the  whole,  in  favour  of  the  former  hypothesis. 
He  believes,  however,  that  there  are  different  stages  in  tho  development 
of  the  floral  pigment.  In  tbe  lower  stages  the  nataral  colour  is  red, 
whatever  tbe  chromogen  may  be.  In  the  higher  stages,  on  the  other 
band,  the  natural  colour  of  anthocyan  is  blue,  or  rather  ~  at  least  with 
some  chromogens — it  becomes  capable  of  forming  blue  compounds  with 
alkalis  and  certain  metallic  acids.  There  also  exist  chromogens  which, 
except  under  very  exceptional  conditions,  are  incapable  of  producing 
a  blue  pigment.  These,  in  all  stages,  naturally  develope  into  a  red, 
the  brilliancy  of  which  unequivocally  attests  its  real  original  and  proper 
character. 

Chemical  Substances  in  Plants.}— M.  P.  van  Bomburgh  notes  the 
occurrence  of  the  following  substances  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Acetone 
is  probably  widely  distributed,  and  was  detected  in  Hevea  hraailieiMis, 
Manihot  Qlaziovii  and  utilissima^  Phaseolua  lunattL8i  and  other  plants. 
Methyl  salicate  is  apparently  also  a  substance  of  wide  distribution  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.     The  presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  was  determined 

*  OfT.  k.  Yetengk.  Akad.  F5rhandl.,  Ivi.  (1899)  pp.  557-6i  (1  fig.)  (Gennan), 
Cr.  this  JoorDal.  1898,  p.  316.  f  Nature,  Izi.  (1899)  pp.  105--6. 

t  Ann.  Jard.  Bot  Buitenxorg,  zn.  (1899)  pp.  1-16. 
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in  ITevea  hranHensis^  Manihai  Olaziovit^  Phaseolus  hinaiut  (leaye»), 
Indigofera  galegoides  (leaves),  and,  in  smaller  quantities,  in  the  leaves  of 
many  other  plants. 

Calcium  Oxalate  in  the  Pericarp  fof  the  VmbeUifersB.*  —  Dr.  J. 
Rompel  gives  details  with  regard  to  die  prefenco  of  crystals  of  calcinm 
oxalate  in  the  pericarp  of  Unibelliferas,  and  its  value  for  the  purpose  of 
classification ;  220  species,  belonging  to  nearly  100  genera,  having  been 
examined. 

He  finds  that  the  presence  of  these  crystals,  and  still  more  their  mode 
of  distribution,  is  often  characteristic  of  natural  groups.  1  he  various 
modes  of  deposit  may  be  classed  under  three  types — those  of  Bydro^ 
cotyUy  of  Sanicula^  and  of  Scandix.  The  Hydrocotyle-tj^ — characterised 
by  an  endocarp  composed  of  an  inner  hard  layer  and  an  outer  coat 
coi  taining  crystals — occurs  without  exception  in  the  tribes  Hydrc)Cotyle» 
and  Mulineas.  Erigenia  must  be  excluded  from,  Hermna^  Actitiotus,  and 
Aairotricha  included  in  this  section  of  the  order.  Tbe  SanicuJc^iyi^ — 
in  which  the  clusters  of  cry^^tals  are  usually  grouped  at  particular  spots 
of  the  pericarp,  and  deposited  iu  parenchymatous  cells — is  characteristic 
of  the  tribe  Saniculeao,  from  which  ArcUypus  and  Lagcecta  must  be  ex- 
cluded, while  Livhtensieiiiia  and  other  allied  South  African  genera  must 
be  placed  in  it.  The  Scandixiype  is  characterised  by  the  occurrence 
of  usually  single  crystals  in  several  layers  of  cells  along  the  commissure 
and  arouud  the  carpophore,  and  is  universal  in  the  Scandicines  and 
CaucalinesB. 

Calcium  Oxalate  in  the  (Embryo  of  FapilionacesB.t— According  to 
Sig.  J.  Caldarera  Castranovo,  the  occurrence  of  crystals  of  calcium 
oxalate  in  tbe  embryo  of  the  PapilionaccaB  is  only  exceptional.  It  may 
occur  either  in  the  form  of  iwosanufif *s  crystals,  or  as  an  enclosure  in  the 
aleurone  grains,  as  sphaBrites,  single  crystals,  or  clusters.  They  are 
located  in  the  pnrcDchyme  of  the  cotyledons,  occasionally  in  tbe  aleurone 
grains  of  the  epidermal  cells ;  never  in  the  plumule  or  radiele.  Crystals 
of  calcium  oxalate  are  formed  ef'pecially  when  there  is  abundance  of 
aleurone  and  but  little  or  no  starch. 

Alleged  Digestive  Enzyme  of  Drosera.}  —  M.  Baithael  Dubois  re- 
affirms his  statement  that,  in  the  tentacles  of  Drosera  (longi/olid),  there 
is,  as  is  the  case  also  with  the  pitchers  of  Nepenthes,  no  zymase  capable 
of  digesting  albuminoids. 

(8)    Stmoture  of  Tissues. 

Spiral  Thickenings  in  the  Water-conducting  Element8.§ — Dr.  M. 
Eoernicke  describes  tbe  peculiar  spiral  thickenings  in  the  tracheids  of 
Viscum  album.  They  present  the  peculiarity  that  tbe  thickening-band 
is  not  directly  attached  along  its  wh<>le  length  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel  ; 
but  the  main  spiral  (Kopfspirale)  is  fixed  on  a  narrow  cross-piece,  the 
"  foot-spiral,"  which  is  itself  attache  d  to  tbe  wall  of  the  tracheid.  The 
two  portions  of  the  spiral  present  different  staining  reactions,  which  are 
described  at  length. 

♦  SB.  k.  Akad.  Wibs.  Wien,  tiv.  (1895)  pp.  417-74  (2  pis.). 
t  Lab.  iBt  Bot.  Univ.  Catania,  1898,  38  pp.  and  1  pi.    See  Bot  Gentralbl.,  *xxix« 
(1899)  p.  199.  X  Ann.  Soc.  Linn.  Lyon,  xlv.  (1899)  pp.  79-80. 

§  SB.  Niederrhein.  Oesell.  Nat.  u.  Heilk.  Bonn,  1899,  !*•  U'ilfte,  pp.  1-10  (1  figX 
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Secondary  Thickening  in  the  Aerial  Boots  of  Ivy.*  — Pro£  R.  J. 
Harvey  Gibson  notes  a  singular  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
aerial  roots  of  a  plant  of  ivy.  The  number  of  protoxylems  is  greatly 
increased ;  the  pericycle  is  much  thicker ;  the  endoderm  is  well  marked, 
and  is  followed  by  a  thick  cortex.  As  the  root  becomes  older,  two 
cambiums  make  their  appearance  in  a  manner  quite  similar  to  that  seen 
in  a  normal  underground  dicotyledonous  root. 

Histological  Changes  produced  by  Phytoptu8.t~From  an  exami- 
nation of  the  twigs  of  the  pear  infested  by  galls  produced  by  Phytoptus 
pyri,  M.  M.  Molliard  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  chemical  irritation 
resulting  from  the  action  of  parasites,  such  as  the  Phytoptidao,  deter- 
mines the  formation  of  a  new  tissue  which  is  dififerentlated  at  the  expense 
of  oells  of  any  kind,  whatever  may  be  their  future  development  under 
ordinary  conditions ;  this  new  tissue  being  destined  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  parasite.  In  the  case  under  discussion  this  new  tissue  consists 
of  a  number  of  layers,  which  may  amount  to  as  many  as  fifteen,  of  homo- 
geneous cells  imme'liately  beneath  the  bark.  The  phelloderm  consists 
of  several  layers  of  cells  either  entirely  destitute  of  starch,  or  containing 
<nily  very  small  grains. 

Baphid-Gell8.t — Herr  F.  O.  Eohl  has  investigated  the  structure  and 
development  of  raphid-oells.  chiefly  in  Hyaeinthus  and  in  the  OrchidesB. 
The  bundle  of  raphid>3  is  enveloped  in  a  protoplasm-sac,  not  only  when 
yonng,  but  for  a  considerable  time.  This  sac  is  usually  suspended  by 
two  strings  of  protoplasm  lying  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  bimdles, 
and  it  is  connected  tdso  with  the  parietal  protoplasm  by  fine  protoplasmic 
filaments.  The  nucleus  of  the  raphid-oells  is  usually  parietal.  The 
separate  crystals  are  for  a  long  period  enveloped  in  sheaths  of  cytoplasm, 
which  display  the  same  staining  and  micro-chemical  reactions  as  the 
pftrietal  protoplasm  and  that  of  the  strings.  The  mucilage  of  the 
raphid-cells  always  fills  up  the  vacuoles,  and  is  permeated  by  strings 
of  protoplasm.  B  >th  the  parietal  protoplasm  of  the  raphid-cells  of  the 
tubers  of  Orchis  and  the  protoplasm  of  the  central  sac  have  a  reticulate 
structure  on  the  inner  or  outer  side.  The  mucilage  of  these  cells  is 
chiefly  formed  out  of  starch ;  but  in  the  mature  cells  there  are  usually 
only  traces  of  normal  starch. 

Oil-Cells  and  OILS  — Herr  R.  Biermann  gives  an  account  of  the 
structure  and  development  of  oil-cells  and  the  formation  in  them  of 
oil,  in  Cinnamomum  Cassia,  Laurus  n  ibiliSy  Myristica  fragrans,  and  other 
plants.  In  their  early  stages  there  is  no  difference  in  the  mode  of 
formation  of  oil-cells  and  of  mucilage-cells ;  the  first  stage  in  both  is 
the  formation  of  mucilage-membranes.  The  resiuogenous  layer  re- 
sembles protoplasm  in  being  stained  yellow  or  brown  by  iodine,  but 
dififers  from  it  in  its  capacity  of  t  iking  up  certain  anilin  pigments, 
«^eoially  methyl-green,  and  not  giving  them  up  again  to  solvents. 

•  Piu5.  and  Ttads.  Liverpool  Biol.  Soc,  xiii.  (1890)  pp.  185-7  (1  pi.), 
t  Cumptos  Rendus,  cxzix  (1899)  pp.  841-4. 
t  But  Oentralbl.,  Ixxix.  (1899)  pp.  278-82  (1  pi.  and  6  figs.). 
S  Aroh.  d.  Pbarmaoie,  ocxxxvt.  pp.  74-^0.    See  Beih.  z.  Bot.  Ccntralbl.,  ix« 
<1899)  p.  15. 
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(4)  Struotore  of  Onrans. 

Anatomy  of  Dieotrledons.*  —  Herr  H.  Solereder  has  ooUccted  ao 
immeuse  mass  of  details  respecting  the  anatomy  of  the  stem  and  leaves 
in  the  yarioos  families  of  Dicotyledons,  with  a  view  to  their  systematic 
classification  on  these  grounds.  A  synopsis  is  given  of  the  chief 
anatomical  characters  c.f  each  family ;  and  an  account  is  then  given 
in  detail  of  the  structure  of  the  leaf  and  of  the  stem.  Each  section  is 
accompanied  hy  a  complete  bibliography. 

Flowers  of  Al8ine8B.t — A.  O.  Wester  has  investigated  the  morpho- 
logy and  anatomy  of  the  flowers  of  this  tribe  of  Caryophyllacesd.  In 
Arenaria  and  Aisine  the  episepalous  stamens  form  the  outer,  the  epi- 
petalous  stamens  the  inner  whorl;  while  in  Spergula  and  Spergularia 
the  reverse  is  the  case  ;  in  Stellaria  and  Malachium  the  case  is  doubtful. 
The  central  cylinder  divides  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  branches  into 
the  calyx,  corolla,  and  stamens ;  while  the  bundles  which  proceed  to 
the  wall  of  the  ovary  and  to  the  placenta  have  no  connection  with  one 
another. 

Floral  Scales  of  Cuscuta^ — Alida  M.  Cunningham  proposes  a  new 
arrangement  of  the  American  species  of  this  genus  based  on  the  position 
of  the  floral  scales.  Contrary  to  the  view  of  previous  observers,  she 
has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  scales  are  not  epistaminal,  and 
do  not  form  a  staminal  crown,  but  are  petaloid  in  their  origin,  being  of 
the  nature  of  a  duplication  of  the  petals. 

Formation  of  Pollen  in  Hemerocalli8.§ — Mr.  E.  L.  Fullmer  thus 
sums  lip  his  observations  on  the  development  of  the  microsporanges  and 
microspores  of  HemerocaUis  fuLva,  Three  or  four  hypodermal  cells  of 
each  microsporange  become  dififerentiated  as  the  archesporial  cells.  The 
wall  of  the  sporange  consists  of  three  layers  exclusive  of  the  epiderm  ; 
the  tapete  is  a  physiological  rather  than  a  morphological  structure,  the 
peripheral  part  being  organised  from  the  parietal  layers,  and  the  axial 
part  from  the  general  tissue.  The  spindle  appears  bipolar  from  its 
first  apiearance,  being  dome-shaped  in  its  early  stages;  no  trace  of 
multipolar  spindles  was  observed.  The  spindles  often  persist  for  a 
considerable  time  after  division  is  complete.  Bodies  having  the  appear- 
ance of  centrosomes  are  frequently  seen  at  the  poles.  The  origin  of  the 
supernumerary  microspores  was  not  absolutely  determined.  In  many 
cases,  where  their  origin  was  indicated  by  spindles  or  otherwise,  they 
appeared  to  arise  by  the  indirect  division  of  one  of  the  tetrad  nucleL 
Ihe  polkn-tube  nucleus  fn  quently  divides  by  direct  division,  forming 
sometimes  as  many  as  six  or  eight  nuclei. 

Endosperm  Haustoria.|| — Prof.  D.  liL  Mottier  describes  a  special 
provision  in  the  endosperm  of  LiUum  candddum  for  increasing  the  absorb- 
ing surface  in  the  chalazal  region.  At  the  chalaza  some  of  the  endo- 
sperm-cells send  out  short  tubes  which  penetrate  the  tissue  of  the  chalaza. 

•  *  SyBtematisobe  Anatomie  d.  DicotyIedom.n,'  Stuttgart,  1899,  xii.  aiid  984  pp. 
and  189  figs.    See  Bot  Gazette,  xxvilL  (1899)  p.  140. 

t  OfT.  k.  YeteoBk.  Akad.  Fdrhandl.,  Ivi.  (1899)  pp.  341>64  (23  figs.)  (German 
abetnkt).  X  P'oc  Indiana  Aca4.  Sol.,  1898,  pp.  212-3. 

§  Tot  Gazette,  xxviii.  (1899)  pp.  81-8  (2  pla).    Gf.  this  Jourual,  1898,  p.  91. 

jt  Proo.  Indiana  Acad.  Sci.,  1898,  pp.  168-9. 
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By  ihe  growth  of  the  seed  the  cbalazal  region  is  forced  into  a  lateral 
position.  The  antipodals  disappear,  and  the  chalazal  end  of  the  embryo- 
sae  formerly  oconpied  by  them  is  now  filled  with  endosperm-oells  pro* 
jeoting  into  the  chalazal  tissue.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  this 
is  a  provision  for  increasing  the  absorbing  surface  of  the  endosperm  in 
the  region  of  greatest  food-supply.  Similar  arrangements  have  been 
obserrod  in  other  plants. 

Fruit  of  (Enanthe.* — ^M.  J.  Briquet  has  paid  special  attention  to  tho 
fruit  of  this  genus  of  UmbelliferaB.  The  dilorophyll  disappears  very 
early  from  the  outer  layer  of  the  mesocarp.  The  conducting  bundles 
serve  chiefly  for  the  supply,  not  for  the  elimination  of  assimilated  sub* 
stanoe.  The  oil-glands  are  regarded  by  the  author  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tection against  fructivorous  or  seminivt^rous  birds.  The  fruit  has  a 
beautiful  apparatus  for  allowing  it  to  swim  for  weeks  upon  the  water,  in 
the  form  of  groups  of  aeriferous  cells  imbedded  in  the  mericarp. 

Dehiscence  of  the  nutmeg.t — ^M.  J.  N.  Janse  attributes  the  bursting 
of  the  fruit  of  Myriatica  to  the  co-operation  of  three  forces : — a  mutual 
tension  between  the  kernel  and  the  shell ;  the  development  of  a  special 
portion  of  the  pericarp  iuto  an  '*  expansion- tissue " ;  and  a  tension 
within  the  shell  itself.  M.  Janse  supports  the  view  that  the  purpose  of 
the  bright-coloured  aril  or  mace  is  the  attraction  of  birds  which  feed 
upon  ity  and  pass  the  seeds  unharmed  in  their  excrement. 

Biastrepsis  in  its  relation  to  Cultivation.}— Using  tbe  term  <<  bia- 
strepsis/'  as  proposed  by  Schimper,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  German 
Zwang$drehung  (often  rendered  "twisting  of  the  stem")  M.  Hugo  do 
Vries  states,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  pheaomeuon  (especially  in  the 
case  of  Dipsacus  sylcestrid)  is  in  a  high  degree  dependent  on  the  con- 
ditions which  obtain  during  and  subs^uently  to  the  germination  of  the 
seed.  Conditions  which  favour  the  vigorous  development  of  the  plants 
promote  also  the  size  and  the  number  of  the  portions  of  the  main  stem, 
and  of  the  branches  which  show  the  twisting.  Biastrepsis  occurs  only 
in  plants  the  shoots  of  which  have  opposite  or  whorled  leaves;  the 
phyllotaxis  becomes  spiral  instead  of  verticillate,  the  successive  leaves 
of  the  spiral  being  connected  by  their  bases. 

Stem  of  Aristolochia.§ — Herr  H.  C.  Schellenberg  has  studied  the 
structure  of  the  abnormal  stem  of  Aristolochia  npho,  and  is  of  opinion 
that  the  main  object  of  the  mechanical  ring  is  the  increase  of  its  flexi- 
bilitr  rather  tbin  the  protection  of  the  sieve-tubes.  In  the  twining 
species  of  Aristoloehia  tbe  pith  and  medullary  rays  are  composed  of 
imlignified  thin- walled  cells ;  while  in  the  erect  species  these  cells  are 
thick-walled  and  lignified.  A.  sipho  possesses  no  special  climbing  con- 
trivances during  its  fir^t  year  of  growth. 

Floating-Apparatus  of  the  Leaves  of  Pi8tia||  —  Prof.  T.  Ito  de- 
scribes the  peculiar  floating-apparatus  in  the  leaves  of  Pistia  stratioteSi  an 
aquatic  Aroid.    A  little  above  the  base  the  leaf  is  swollen  into  an  obovate 

♦  BnlL  Herb.  Bowbier.  vii.  (1899)  pp.  467-88  (11  fiRs.). 
t  Ann.  Jard.  Bot  Baitenzorg,  xvi.  (1899)  pp.  17^5  (1  pi.}. 
X  Ann.  of  Bot,  xUi.  (1899)  pp.  895-420. 

§  Fest«)br.  f.  Scbwendener,  1899,  p.  301  (1  pi.).  See  Beihoft  z.  Dot,  Ontialbl., 
iz.  (1899)  p.  16.  II  Ann.  of  Bot.,  ziii.  (1899)  p.  466. 
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form,  the  swollen  part  being  composed  of  spongy  parenchjmatoas  tissue 
containing  air.  Both  sarfaces  of  the  leaf  are  densely  covered  with 
minnte  depressed  hairs,  which  protect  the  leaves  from  being  wetted. 

Envelope  of  the  Corpuscles  of  Ephedra.*  —  M.  P.  Jaccard  has 
studied  the  mode  in  which  the  envelo[>e  of  the  corpuscles  of  Ephedra 
becomes  disorganised,  and  the  proteinaceous  substances  accumulate  in 
the  archegones.  The  disorganisation  probably  takes  place  under  the 
influence  of  a  ferment,  and  the  transference  of  the  proteinaceous  sub- 
stances by  dialysis  through  cell-membranes  and  the  wall  of  the  arche- 
fone,  which  is  connected  with  the  envelopes  of  the  corpuscle  by  numerous 
Liments  of  protoplasm.  The  membrane  is  never  perforated  as  is  the 
case  with  Cycaa.  The  function  of  the  envelope  of  the  corpuscles  appears 
to  be  analogous  to  that  of  the  antipodals  and  of  the  epithelial  layer  of 
the  embryo-sac  of  Compositie.t 

Hydathodes  of  Soolopia.^ — M.  J.  Briquet  describes  the  hydathodes 
in  several  species  of  this  genns  belonging  to  the  Flacourtiace®.  They 
consist  of  two  small  symmetrical  cylindrical-conical  appendages  at  the 
apex  of  the  leaf -stalk,  containing  a  central  tracheid-bundle  surrounded 
by  a  delicate  parenchyme  destitute  of  cellulose  and  containing  calcium 
oxalate  and  water.  Tho  epiderm  possesses  water-fissures.  These  struc- 
tures are  not  extranuptial  nectaries,  since  they  contain  no  sugar. 

Thallus  of  Baffle8ia.§— Dr.  F.  Schaar  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  structure  of  the  royceloid  thallus  of  Bafflesia  Bochussenii,  and  its 
parasitism  on  roots  of  Cismu,  The  thallus  is  entirely  cellular,  contain- 
ing neither  traoheids  nor  sieve-tubes.  Asa  rule  the  cells  of  the  parasite 
are  sharply  differentiated  from  those  of  .the  host-plant.  The  hypha 
permeate  the  leptome-portion  of  the  secondary  cortex,  the  xylem-discs, 
and  the  amylaceous  medullary  rajs;  the  cells  found  in  the  cambium 
zone  of  the  host  have  a  meristematic  character.  Jn  the  leptome  the 
hyphas  pass  into  the  cavities  of  the  sieve-tubes,  and  the  membrane  of  the 
parasite  partially  coalesces  with  that  of  the  host ;  the  coalescing  por- 
tions are  usually  very  thin.  Small  haustorial  structures  are  sometimes 
formed.  The  bundle-tissue  which  passes  into  the  flowers  ot  the  parasite 
consists  of  about  20  bundle-rings  placed  in  a  circle,  each  having  its  own 
cambium-ring,  which  forms  sieve-tubes  outwardly,  the  centre  consisting 
of  a  parenchymatous  cellular  tissue. 

Soots  of  Caotiform  Euphorbia8.j|~M.  L.  Gaucher  calls  attention 
to  the  structure  of  the  roots  of  the  cactus-like  species  of  Euphorbia^ 
which  are  well  adapted  to  absorb  every  particle  of  moisture  out  of  the 
dry  soil  in  which  they  grow.  The  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  root  are 
complotely  covered  by  long  root-hairs ;  and  these  rootlets  themselves 
become  detached  and  fall  off  after  the  absorbing  hairs  have  completed 
their  function.  The  long  roots  are  characterised  by  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  bark  and  the  reduction  of  the  cortical  parenchyme  and 
phloem.     In  the  reduced  cortex  are  a  great  number  of  wide  laticiferous 

*  Arcb.  Soi.  Phjs.  et  Nat,  viiL  (1899)  p.  190.      f  Ct  tbiB  Journal,  1899,  p.  297. 
X  Bull.  Lab.  Bot.  Univ.  Geneve,  iii.  (1{>99)  pp.  85-6.    See  Hot  Oentralbl.,  Ixzix. 
<1899)  p.  817.        §  SB.  k.  Akad.  Wias.  Wien,  oviL  (1899)  pp.  1089-56  (8  pb.). 
I  Jooro.  du  Bot.  (Morot).  xiU.  (1899)  pp.  178-5  (1  fig.). 
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tubes  filled  with  contents.      Similar  tubes  are  also  foand,   in   great 
abnndaDco,  in  the  absorbing  roots. 

$,  PhysiolosT. 
(1)  Beproduotion  and  Bmbryolonr. 

Embryology  d  Corylos.*— Prof.  S.  Nawasohin  has  made  a  farther 
inyeetigfttion  of  the  processes  connectad  with  tho  formation  of  the  embrjo 
and  the  act  of  impregnation  in  the  hazel,  and  discnsses  the  analogies 
with  the  corresponding  processes  in  the  Betulacete  and  the  Casuarinead. 
While  these  processes  correspond,  in  the  main  featnres,  with  those  in 
the  birch,  they  differ  in  this  respect,  that  in  the  hazel  there  is  not  a 
single  sporogenons  cell  (the  mother-cell  of  the  embryo-sac),  bat  a 
sporogoiioas  tissae  composed  of  a  varying  number  of  cells,  ap  to  12, 
from  which  are  derived,  by  farther  division,  a  number  of  megaspores, 
which  may  amount  to  20  or  more,  though  sometimes  there  is  only  a 
single  one.  The  sister-cells  of  the  megaspores  become  atrophied.  The 
alder  presents,  in  some  respects,  an  intermediate  condition  between  the 
birch  and  the  hazel ;  while  the  processes  in  the  hazel  lead  on  to  those 
in  the  Casnarinesd.  The  further  development  of  the  only  megaspore 
which  matares  presents  no  special  features. 

Before  impregnation  there  is,  in  the  hazel,  no  typical  egg-apparatus. 
The  position  of  the  antipodals  corresponds  more  nearly  to  that  of  an 
ordinary  egg-apparatus,  viz.  near  the  apex  of  the  embryo-sac ;  the  anti- 
podals finally  clothe  themselves  with  cellulose-membranes.  In  the 
nuitnre  embryo-sac  the  egg-apparatus  is  replaced  by  a  mass  of  protoplasm 
with  free-lying  nuclei. 

Impregnation  by  the  pollen-tube  takes  place  chalazogamically ; 
poUen-tnbcs  are  constantly  to  be  met  with  within  the  nucleus  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  funiclo.  The  actual  contact  of  the  apex  of  the 
pollen-tube  with  the  egg-apparatus  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  follow. 

(2)  Nutrition  and  Orowth  (inoludinsr  Gemination, 
and  Movements  of  Flnids). 

Symbiosis  and  Saprophytism.t — ^Prof.  D.  T.  MacDougal  limits  the 
term  saprophjte  (or  holosaprophyte)  to  those  species  which  derive  their 
food-sopply  from  organic  products  directly,  without  the  intervention  of 
the  actiyity  of  chlorophyll  and  unaided  by  other  organisms.  If  the 
term  be  tiius  limited,  holosaprophytes  include  numerous  fungi  and 
bacteria,  but  as  far  as  we  know  at  present,  only  one  seed-forming  species,. 
WtdUeUaegelia  aphyUa,  All  species  furnished  with  mycorhiza  or 
tubercles,  or  which  enter  into  direct  mechanical  or  nutritive  associations^ 
mnst  be  classed  as  symbionts  or  **  symbiotic  saprophytes." 

The  degenerations  of  the  true  saprophytes  are  generally  parallel  to 
those  of  mycorhizal  forms.  All  eudotropic  mycorhizas  do  not  conform 
to  a  single  physiological  type.  The  theory  of  Janse,  X  that  endotropic 
^gt  are  negatively  chemotropic  to  oxygen,  and  bear  the  same  relation 
to  the  higher  plants  as  the  organism  of  the  leguminous  tubercle,  is  not 

•  Ball.  Acad.  Imp.  Sci.  St.  P^tersbourg,  x.  (1899)  pp.  875-91  (2  pis.)  (German). 
Ct  this  Journal,  1895,  p.  654. 

t  Bull.  Torrey  Bot  Club.  xxvi.  (1899)  pp.  511-30  (3  pis.  and  1  fig.).  Cf.  this 
Journal,  1809,  p.  505.  J  Cf.  this  Journal,  18:)7,  p.  318. 
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capable  of  general  application.  Two  types  of  endotropic  mjcorbiza 
may  bo  distingaisbed ;  one  adapted  for  Uie  fixation  of  nitrogen ;  tbe 
second  for  tbe  absorption  and  modification — perbaps  tbe  oxidation-— of 
tbe  products  of  tbe  soil  before  liberation  in  tbe  tissues  of  tbe  bigber 
plants. 

Absorption  of  Hitrogen  by  LegominossB.* — Herr  J.  Lutowslawski 
finds  tbat,  in  Hie  case  of  peas  and  lupins,  an  increase  in  tbe  amount  of 
nitrogen  commences  witb  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  independent  growtb  of 
tbe  plant,  i.e.  soon  after  tbe  close  of  the  period  of  germination;  in 
all  cases  before  tbe  commencement  of  tbe  formation  of  tbe  iuflorescence. 
It  attains  its  maximum  after  flowering,  wben  tbe  pods  begin  to  be  formed, 
after  wbicb  it  gradually  decreases.  Tbe  period,  tberefore,  for  using 
tbese  crops  as  manure,  to  increase  tbe  fertility  of  tbe  soil,  is  at  tbe  com- 
mencement of  tbe  formation  of  tbe  fruit. 

Function  of  SodinnLf  —  According  to  Herr  M.  8tabl-Scbroder, 
sodium  is  taken  up  largely  by  plants,  in  tbe  presence  of  plenty  of 
potassium,  only  wben  in  combination  witb  some  acid  of  wbicb  tbe  plant 
requires  considerable  amounts,  sucb  as  pbospboric  or  nitric  Tbe 
sodium  remains  mainly  in  tbe  lower  parts  of  tbe  plant.  Sodium  cannot 
replace  tbe  potassium  necessary  for  the  production  of  tbe  organic  matter 
of  plants. 

Absorption  of  Iodine  by  Plants.^ — From  a  series  of  experiments 
•carried  on  by:M.  P.  Bourcet,  tbe  result  is  attained  tbat  dilTcrjut  plants 
Tary  greatly  in  tbeir  power  of  absorbing  iodine  from  a  soil  containing 
a  given  quantity  of  tbat  element ;  some  species  refusing  it  altogether. 
A  difference  in  this  respect  is  exhibited  even  between  different  species 
of  tbe  same  genus;  but  some  orders  appear  to  possess  tbe  property  in  a 
greater  degree  than  others ;  as,  e.g.,  the  Liliacen  and  Chenopodiace® 
.more  than  the  Solanacead  or  UmbeliiferfB. 

Indirect  Action  of  Light  on  the  Stem  and  LeayecS— From  a  com- 
>parison  of  plants  grown  (1)  completely  exposed  to  light ;  (2)  completely 
in  the  dark ;  (3^  so  that  the  lower  leafy  part  of  tbe  stem  is  in  the  light, 
while  the  tenmnal  bud  is  in  the  dark ;  M.  E.  0.  Teodoresco  draws  the 
following  general  conclusions.  In  tbe  third  case  (with  the  exception 
of  twining  and  climbing  plants)  tbe  leaves  are  larger  than  in  tbe  second 
case,  the  difference  being  in  some  instances  {Helianihua  tuheromu)  as 
much  as  50  to  one.  The  thickness  of  tbe  leaves  and  tbat  of  tbe  palisade- 
parenchyme  may  be  one  and  a  half  times  as  great  in  plants  partially 
illuminated  as  in  those  grown  entirely  in  tbe  dari[ ;  the  walls  of  the 
epidermal  cells  are  wavy  in  the  former  case,  but  not  in  the  latter.  In 
the  stem  tbe  contrast  is  still  greater.  In  a  plant  partially  illumi- 
nated, tbe  conducting  tissue  and  the  lignification  of  tbe  widls  of 
the  mechanical  tissue,  approach  more  nearly  in  their  development  to 
those  in  a  plant  grown  entirely  in  the  dark.  In  a  plant  entirely  deprived 
of  light,  starch  is  altogether  wanting  in  tbe  tissues  of  the  stem ;  while  in 

*  <B6itr.  s.  Lebre  v.  d.  Stickstoffem&hnmg  d.  Leguminosen,*  Halle  a.  S.,  1898, 
82  pp.    See  Belbefl  z.  Bot  OentntlbL,  ix.  (1899)  p.  72. 

t  Jahrb.  Liindwirtb.,  xlvu.  pp.  49-84.  See  Jouro.  Chem.  Soa,  1899,  Ab«tr.  it 
p.  789.  t  Comptes  Rendas,  cxxix.  (1899)  pp.  768  70. 

§  Bev.  G^  de  Bot  (Bonnier),  xL  (1899;  pp.  iI69-97,  430-5  (1  pi.  and  12  flgi.). 
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l^  plant  partially  illuminated  it  is  present,  though  in  smaller  quantities 
than  in  a  plant  cultivated  entirely  in  the  light.  The  oarbobjdrates 
elaborated  in  the  leaves  exposed  to  light  may  aocnmulate  in  the  parts 
of  the  plant  which  are  not  directly  exp^ed  to  light. 

Influence  of  the  different  Solar  Bays  on  the  Form  and  Structure 
of  Plants.* — M.  E.  C.  Teodoresco  gives  a  review  of  the  literature  of  this 
subject,  and  of  the  general  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge.  He  then  recounts  the  results  of  his  own  obser- 
vations made  in  two  different  ways,  by  the  use  of  coloared  screens  and 
by  the  spectroscope.  With  regard  to  the  leaf,  he  finds  the  various 
coloured  rays  less  favourable  to  their  development  than  total  light.  The 
palisade-  and  air-tissnes  havo  a  minimum  development  in  the  green; 
more  in  the  red ;  most  in  the  blue.  The  chloroleucites  are  smallest 
and  least  numerous  in  the  green ;  the  stomates  ore  more  numerous  in 
the  ^en  than  in  the  red,  and  in  the  red  than  in  the  blue.  The  results 
obtained  in  the  root  and  in  the  stem  confirmed  the  general  conclusion 
that  green  light  is  least  f  ivourable  to  the  development  of  the  plant;  the 
maximum  development  of  all  the  tissues  being,  on  the  other  hand,  most 
promoted  by  the  most  refrangible  rajs  of  the  spectrum,  viz.  the  blue  and 
the  indigo. 

Influence  of  Electricity  on  Plants.!  —  Herr  H.  Euler  gives  the 
results  of  previous  investigations  on  this  subject,  and  of  his  own  obser- 
vations, cluefly  on  Elodea  canadenaU,  He  states  that  the  electrical 
prooesses  in  the  atmosphere  can  only  slightly  change  the  amount  of 
dissolved  gases  in  Wbter  which  does  not  contain  bacteria.  Atmospheric 
electricity  can  therefore  have  no  direct  action  on  the  growth  of  plants 
or  of  the  parts  of  plants  in  water  or  in  damp  places. 

Grafting  of  Monocotyledons  on  themselyes.^ — M.  L.  Daniel  has 
been  attempting  for  a  long  period  the  hitherto  unsolved  problem  of 
grafting  a  Monocotyledon  on  itself,  and  with  a  large  amount  of  success 
in  the  eases  of  a  species  of  Vanilla  and  a  species  of  Philodendnm,  The 
grafts  are  of  the  nature  previously  termed  by  the  author  **  mixed 
graflB." 

Germination  of  Seeds.S — From  a  long  series  of  experiments  on  the 
germinative  power  of  the  seeds  of  a  large  number  of  American  plants, 
mostly  belonging  to  the  order  CompositfiB,  Prof.  Stanley  Coulter  has 
arrived  at  the  following  general  conclusions.  The  germinative  per- 
centage in  the  Compositte  is  smaller  than  in  the  other  families  examined. 
In  most  cases  the  achenes  show  the  highest  germinating  percentage  if 
ooUeoted  at  about  the  middle  of  the  flowering  season.  For  the  most 
part  the  central  achenes  of  the  head  are  not  viable,  and  the  same  con- 
dition is  frequentlv  found  in  the  outer  rows.  The  seeds  of  all  species 
of  OompositiB  studied  were  found  to  be  particularly  sensitive  to  changes 
in  temperature  and  moisture.  Cotyledons  of  nearly  related  speciee 
closely  resemble  each  other,  a  resemblance  often  carried  on  to  the 

•  Ann.  SoL  Not  (BotX  z.  (1899)  pp.  141-263  (4  pis.  and  18  figs.), 
t  Ofv.  k.  Yetensk.  Akad.  FOrbandL,  Ivi  (1899)  pp.  609-80  (1  fig.)  (Ckrman).      ! 
t  Oomples  Bendns,  oxxix.  (1899)  pp.  654-6.    Gf.  this  Joomal,  1898,  p.  101. 
{  Pfde.  Indiana  Aoad.  Sol.,  1898.  pp.  215-22. 
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earlier  true  leaves.  The  water  content  of  the  soil  does  not  appear  to 
affect  the  germination  percentage  to  the  degree  that  might  have  been 
expected.  A  single  plant  of  Solatium  nigrum  maj  prod  ace  over  200O 
potentially  viable  Beeds ;  in  Scrophularia  the  germination  percentage- 
amonnted  to  from  56  to  70  per  cent  in  tho  favourable  conditions  of  the 
laboratory. 

Influence  of  a  very  Low  Temperature  on  the  Oermination  of 
Seeds.* — Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer  states,  as  the  result  of  a  series  of 
experiments  carried  on  by  Prof.  6.  Dewar  and  himself,  that  immersioi^ 
for  upwards  of  six  hours  in  liquid  hydrogen  (a  temperature  of  453^  F, 
below  melting  ice)  appears  to  produce  no  injurious  effects  whatever  on 
their  power  of  germinating.  The  seeds  operated  on  were  those  of 
BrasBxca  alba,  Ptmm  sctiivum,  Oucurhiia  Pepo^  Mimulus  maschatua^ 
Triticum  sa/tvum,  and  Hardeum  vulgare, 

Besistanoe  of  Seeds  to  High  Temperatures.t — M.  Y.  Jodin  states* 
that  seeds  (peas  and  cress),  when  heated  at  once  to  98^  G.  for  10  hours, 
are  completely  killed,  but,  when  heated  first  to  60^  for  24  hours,  and 
then  to  98^  for  10  hours,  a  certain  proportion  (30  to  60  per  cent^ 
retain  their  power  of  germination.  Heated  to  40  in  sealed  tubes  for 
about  20  days,  the  same  seeds  entirely  lost  their  power  of  germination  ; 
but  this  power  was  retained  if  a  substance  capable  of  absorbing  water^ 
like  quick-lime,  was  introduced  into  the  tubes. 

Ascent  of  Sap.| — ^Mr.  H.  W.  Chamberlain  gives,  in  great  detail^ 
the  results  of  a  long  series  of  experiments,  on  a  variety  of  plants,  on 
the  phenomena  connected  with  the  ascending  sap.  Among  the  more 
important  are  the  following : — After  decapitation  an  efflux  of  water  was 
detected  in  some  plants,  bat  not  in  others.  Root-pressure  was  stronger 
in  herbaceous  than  in  woody  plauts.  The  period  of  the  year  has  but 
little  effect  on  the  root-pressure  when  the  plant  is  in  active  growth. 
As  regards  a  daily  periodicity,  the  plants  under  examination  could  be 
divided  into  three  groups : — in  the  first  there  was  no  trace  of  any  dailj 
periodicity  in  the  flow  of  sap ;  in  the  second  there  was  a  daily  periodi- 
city, but  the  times  for  the  maxima  and  mimima  were  uncertain;  in 
the  third  group  the  periodicity  was  regular  and  permanent  Variations 
in  temperature  (between  5^  and  6^)  had  no  considerable  influence  upon 
the  root-pressure.  Moistening  of  the  leaves  greatly  favours  the  ascent 
of  sap ;  ^hile  the  saturation  of  the  soil  is  very  unfavourable.  Succulent 
plants  are  characterised  by  a  replacement  of  root-pressure  by  an  ener- 
getic aspiration.  The  larger  and  more  strongly  developed  the  roots, 
Uie  stronger  is  the  root-pressure. 

Absorption  of  Water  by  Decorticated  Stems.S—Mr.  G.  E.  Ripley 
states,  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  different  woody  plants^ 
that  cut  stems  wither  more  slowly  when  decorticated  than  when  entire* 
The  difference  in  the  period  before  withering  varies  greatly,  but  is  often 
very  considerable. 

♦  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  Ixv.  (1899)  pp.  861-8 ;  Ann.  of  Bot.,  xiiL  (1899)  pp.  599-005. 
t  Comptes  Rendos,  oxzix.  (1899)  pp.  893-4. 

i  Bull.  Lab.  Bot.  Univ.  Geneve,  ii.  (1897)  340  pp..  7  pla.  and  3  figs.  See  Bot. 
Ceiitralbl ,  Ixxix.  (1899)  p.  811.       §  Proc  Indiana  Acad.  Set,  1898,  pp.  169-74. 
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IKstribntion  of  Aquatic  Plants.* — Dr.  G.  Hocbrentiner  has  detor- 
-mined  experimentally  that  seeds  of  a  number  of  aquatic  plants  may 
pass  uninjured  through  the  alimentary  canal  of  herbivorous  fish,  whion 
therefore  may  aid  in  the  dissemination  of  aqaatic  plants. 

(4)  Ohemloal  Olianffes  (Inoludinff  Besplration 
and  Fermentatiox.). 

Production  of  Proteids  insoluble  in  the  Gastric  Juice-f  —  Pursu- 
ing his  investigations  on  the  conneotion  between  the  production  of 
living  albumen  and  respiration  in  plants,  Herr  W.  Palladin  uses  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  undigestible  residue  as  a  rough  test  for  the 
amount  of  living  albumen,  though  subject  to  some  limitations.  He 
states  that  nutrition  at  the  expense  of  sugar  takes  place  much  more 
energetically  in  the  light  than  in  the  dark ;  and  that  tLis  is  also  the 
case  with  the  regeneration  of  the  proteids.  The  more  refrangible  half 
of  the  spectrum  favours  the  regeneration  of  albumen  more  than  the  loss 
refrangible  half.  Undigestible  proteids  are  abundantly  formed  even  in 
the  dark  when  sugar  is  present ;  but  in  still  greater  quantities  in  the 
light.  In  the  blue  half  of  the  spectrum  a  larger  quantity  of  undigestible 
l^roteids  is  formed  than  in  the  yellow  half.  The  energy  of  respiration 
in  leaves  supplied  with  sugar  is  twice  as  great  in  the  light  as  in  the 
dark.  The  proportion  between  the  carbon  dioxide  produced  and  the 
nitrogen  of  the  undigestible  proteids  is  nearly  constant.  The  experi- 
jnents  were  made  on  etiolated  leaves  of  Vicia  Faha. 

Formation  of  Proteids  in  the  Dark.^  —  M.  J.  Ooldberg  states, 
from  observations  made  on  the  germination  of  wheat,  that  proteid  sub- 
stances are  formed  in  the  embryo  in  considerable  quantities.  Since 
this  phenomenon  takes  place  at  the  close  of  the  period  of  germination, 
it  is  clear  that  the  formation  of  proteids  is  not  effected  at  the  expense 
of  the  decomposition  of  proteid  substances  which  have  passed  by  osmose 
from  the  endosperm. 

Destruction  of  Chlorophyll  by  Oxydising  Enzymes.  §  —  Mr.  A.  F. 
Woods,  after  recording  the  results  of  numerous  interesting  experiments, 
thus  sums  up  the  evidence.  Chlorophyll  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  oxydis- 
ing  enzymes  (oxydases  and  peroxydases)  which  are  normally  present, 
though  in  small  quantity,  in  many  of  the  higher  plants.  Under  condi- 
tions at  present  ill  understood,  these  enzymes  become  more  active  or 
are  produced  in  abnormally  large  quantities,  and  are  then  the  cause  of 
variegation,  and  maladies  such  as  the  mosaic  disease  of  tobacco,  which 
disorder  was  ascribed  by  Beijerinck  to  a  living  fluid  contagium.jj 

The  oxydase  and  pcroxydase  may  remain  in  the  soil  for  months.  The 
peroxydase  will  diffuse  slowly  into  an  agar  substratum,  and  may  retain 
its  active  properties  for  a  long  time  in  the  dried  condition.  In  the 
presence  of  egg-albumen  oxydase  docs  not  always  give  the  gnaiacnm 
reaction.  In  aqueous  solutions  the  oxydases  are  destroyed  in  five 
minutes  at  65''-70''  0.,  and  peroxydases  at  SCM^''  C. 

•  BulL  Herb.  Boiasier,  vit  (1899)  pp.  459-66. 

t  In  EuBsian,  Warsaw,  1898.  See  Bot.  Ceutrulbl.,  Izzix.  (1899),  p.  193.  Gf.  this 
j;oiirDal,  1899,  p.  299. 

t  Bev.  G^  de  Bot  (Bonnier),  xi.  (1899)  pp.  387-40  (1  fig.). 
I  Centialbl.  Bakt  u.  Par.,  2^  Abt.,  v.  (1899)  pp  745-54. 
Cf.  thia  Joomal,  1899,  pp.  819-20. 
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Symbiotio  Fermentation.* — Dr.  A.  Maofadyen  records  an  intereat- 
ing  example  of  aymbiotie  fermentation  ariain^  from  the  co-operation  of 
Atnyhmyces  Bouxii  and  yeast  A,  Bouxit  is  a  saccharifying  mouldy 
and  though  it  can  work  alone,  ferments  the  sugar  it  has  formed  much 
better  when  acting  in  combination  with  a  yeast. 

Tables  are  giyen  showing  the  difference  in  the  result  of  the  single 
and  double  action. 

B.    OBYPTOOAMIA. 
Cryptogamia  Vasonlaria. 

Anatomy  of  Tropical  Species  of  Lycopodium.t — AfteradescriptioD 
of  several  tropical  species  of  Lycopodium  from  Java — L.  Phlegmaria^ 
filiforme^  nummularifolium^  Berratum^  clavaium  (var.  divaricatum)^  and 
complanatum — Herr  E.  Linsbauer  makes  some  general  remarks  on  their 
comparative  anatomy. 

Connected  with  the  dorsiventral  structure  of  the  leaves,  the  elements 
of  the  upper  surface  are  usually  larger,  and  more  strongly  thickened  and 
cuticularised,  than  those  of  the  under  surface.  In  contrast  to  the  Sola- 
ginellaceae,  the  stomates  are  hardly  ever  placed  above  a  leaf-vein.  Tho 
fondameutal  tissue  is  differentiated  into  an  assimilating  parenchymatona 
and  a  prosenchymatous  tissue  serving  partly  for  the  conduction  of  food- 
material  and  partly  for  a  mechanical  function,  but  a  typical  assimilating 
tissue  is  wanting  in  the  orthotropous  forms.  The  conducting  bundles 
differ  also  in  the  orthotropous  and  the  pla^iotropous  forms,  l£e  xylene 
being  very  much  more  strongly  developed  in  the  latter  than  in  tho 
former.  The  tracheids  are  usually  furnished  with  roundish  or  scalari- 
form  pits. 

Chlorophylls  of  FemB.^— M.  A.  £tard  has  isolated  from  ferns  (A»^ 
pidiwn  Jilix-femina)lBn  alcohol,  CxeHsjO,  carrotin,  and  three  forms  of 
chlorophyll  with  very  high  formulas  to  which  he  gives  the  name  aspidio- 
phylU. 

Anatomy  of  the  0phioglo88e».§— Mr.  L.  A.  Boodle  has  obtained 
the  following  general  results  from  a  study  of  various  species  of  Ophi(h- 
gloimm  and  Botrychium,  The  root  of  0.  vulgatum  is  monarch  as  regards 
its  xvlem,  but  the  phloem  has  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  two  pro* 
tophloems.  Monarch  structure  also  occurs  at  the  base  of  diarch  root- 
lets in  0.  pendulum  and  B.  Lunaria.  The  root-stele  of  0.  vulgatum  has 
probably  become  monarch  by  reduction  from  |diarch  structure,  viz. 
by  the  abortion  of  one  of  the  xjlem-^roups  and  the  fusion  of  the  two 
phloem-groups.  A  small  amount  of  secondary  thickening  takes  place 
in  the  root  and  stem  of  0.  vulgatumy  xylem-elements  only  beins  added. 
Secondary  thickening  occurs  also  in  the  root-bases  of  B,  Lunarta. 

Helminthostachya||— Prof.  J.  B.  Farmer  and  Mr.  W.  O.  Freeman 
have  studied  the  structure  and  affinities  of  ffelminthasiachyB  zeylanica^ 
the  following  being  among  the  more  important  results.     The  plant  is 

♦  Trang.  Jennor  (late  British)  Inst  Prev.  Med.,  1899,  aeries  it  pp.  207-18. 
t  SB.  k.  Akad.  Wise.  Wien.  cviL  (1898)  pp.  996-1030  (8  pis.). 
X  Ann.  Agron.,  xxv.  (1899)  pp.  893-4.    See  Joum.  Chem.  Soc.,  1899,  Abatr.,  ii. 
p.  792.  §  Ann.  of  Bot..  xM.  (1899)  pp.  377-94  (1  pi.). 

B  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  421-45  (3  pis.). 
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doreiyentral.  The  leayes  are  provided  with  stipnlar  appendages  which 
enclose  the  youngest  leaves  and  pass  over  the  apex  of  the  stem.  They 
more  closely  resemble  the  corresponding  organs  of  Botrychium  than 
those  of  Ophioglossum.  The  rhizome  possepses  a  single  stele ;  the  vas- 
ciilar  elements  in  all  except  the  youngest  stems  enclose  an  azile  pith. 
There  is  an  inner  irregnlar  and  an  outer  well-developed  and  regular 
endoderm.  The  xylem  is  mesarch.  There  is  no  secondary  formation  of 
vascular  tissue.  Adventitious  buds  may  be  formed  on  the  stem.  The  leaf- 
traces  are  single  at  their  origin ;  the  bandies  are  collateral.  The  apex 
of  both  stem  and  root  is  provided  with  an  apical  cell.  The  vascular 
strand  of  the  root  varies  from  tetiarch  to  heptarch.  The  root  branches 
monopodially ;  but  as  a  rule  the  lateral  roots  are  abortive  or  temporary. 

Muscinece. 

Cell-membrane  of  Huscinese.*— Prof.  F.  Czapek  states  that  hadro- 
mal,  the  subject  of  the  lignin-reaction  in  the  higher  plants,  is  entirely 
wanting  in  tlie  cell-walls  of  both  Musci  and  Hepaticae.  It  is  very  rare 
for  the  cell-walls  of  the  Muscioesd  to  display  a  cellulose  reaction,  ex- 
cept after  boiling  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time  in  soda-lye.  They  very 
often  respond  to  Millon's  or  to  a  black  iron  reaction.  The  substances 
causing  ihiB  reaction — the  material  chiefly  examined  being  Sphagnum 
and  Trichocolea  tomeniella—Are  one  of  a  phenol-character  to  wnich  the 
author  gives' the  name  sphagnol,  and  a  tannin-like  compound  dicranum" 
tannin.  The  author  describes  in  detail  the  mode  by  which  these  sub- 
stances can  be  extracted  from  the  living  plant,  stating  the  part  of  the 
plant  in  which  they  are  found,  and  giving  a  very  long  list  of  species  of 
both  Musci  and  Hepaticffi  which  yield  them.  The  aromatic  sphagnol 
probably  contributes  to  the  remarkable  property  possessed  by  Sphagnum 
of  checking  decay;  while  the  dicranum-tannin  serves  to  protect  the 
leaves  against  long  exposure  to  moisture. 

Makinoa,  a  Hew  Gtonus  of  HepatiosB.t — Under  the  name  MaJcinoa 
crispaia  g.  et  sp.  n.,  Prof.  E.  Miyake  describes  a  new  genus  of  Hepaticad 
from  Japan,  belonging  to  the  thallose  Jungermannie®,  and  resembling 
Pellia  in  appearance.  The  following  is  the  diagnosis : — Plantaa  fron- 
dosflB,  dichotome  ramossB,  dioicae,  ventre  e  medio  costae  rhizifersB  ;  arche- 
gonia  numeropa,  autica,  in  alveole  subapicali  aggrcgata,  squama  dorsali 
dentata  tecta ;  anthcridia  similiter  inserta,  squama  humili  semilunata  e 
tergo  circumplexa;  spermatozoidea  maxima;  capsula  ambitu  oblongq- 
elliptica,  longe  pedunculata,  fusco-bruunea,  parietibas  bistratis ;  elateres 
longi,  apicibus  longe  attrnuatis,  bispiri,  spiris  uno  latere  incrassatim 
conBuentibus ;  sporie  virescentes,  parvae,  subsphsdricaB,  reticulatim  lameli 
latflB;  calyptra  cylindrica,  squama  inyolucrali  mnlto  longior.  Sterile 
specimens  have  been  described  under  the  name  Pellia  crv^la. 

EnLllania.f — Mr.  A.  W.  Evans  gives  a  general  description  of  this 
gmius  of  Hepaticae,  with  a  revision  of  the  North  American  species.  The 
inflorescence  is  treated  as  a  character  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the 
determination  of  species.     The  22  North  American  species  (2  of  them 

♦  Flora,  Ixxxvi.  (1899)  pp.  361-81. 

t  Hedwigia,  xxxviii.  (1899)  pp.  201-3  (1  pi). 

I  Trans.  Connecticut  Aoad.  Arts  and  Sci.,  x.  (1899)  pp.  1-39  (15  pis.). 
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new)  are  classified  under  4  subgenera,  viz.  Chonanthelia  (comprising 
F.  arietina  onlj'),  Homotropantbe,  Thiopsiella,  and  Diastoloba. 

Spore-mother-cells  of  Anthoceros.* — Mr.  Bradley  M.  Davis  giyes 
the  following  among  the  more  important  results  of  an  examination  of 
the  dovelopmcnt  of  the  ppore-motker-cells  in  Anthoceros  leevis.  The 
number  of  chromosomes  is  8  in  the  sporophyte,  and  4  in  the  gameto- 
phyte.  The  chloroplast  appears  rather  suddenly  in  the  spore-mother- 
cell  as  a  dififerontiated  region  of  the  protoplasm  containing  soyeral 
starch-grains.  When  fully  devolopod  it  lias  a  honeycomb  structure, 
each  cavity  being  occupied  by  a  starch-grain.  The  division  of  the 
chloroplast  is  by  simple  fission.  Synapsis  occurs  in  the  nucleus  soon 
after  the  first  division  of  the  chloroplast.  The  second  division  of  the 
chloroplast  presents  the  spore -mother-cell  ready  for  the  division  of  the 
nucleus.  The  resting  nucleus  has  a  nucleole  and  a  very  small  spirem- 
thread.  Prophase  conditions  of  the  nucleus  show  the  presence  of  a 
mesh  of  delicate  fibrils  (filarplosm)  around  the  structure.  The  nuclear 
membraue  is  at  first  irregulurly  angular,  but  finally  two  poles  of  a 
spindle  are  differentiated.  The  metaphase  presents  a  spindle  with  flat- 
tened poles,  but  no  indication  of  centrospheres  or  oentrosomes.  There 
is  a  pei-iod  of  rest  after  the  first  mitosis,  when  each  daughter-nucleus  has 
a  nucleole  and  a  spirem-thread  ;  the  second  mitosis  agrees  entirely  with 
the  first.  The  chromosomes  are  4  in  number  in  each  mitosis ;  they 
appear  to  split  longitudinally.  All  traces  of  the  spindle  become  lost 
soon  after  each  mitosis.  The  fully  matured  spore-mother-cell  presents 
4  chloroplasts,  each  with  a  single  nucleus  on  the  interior  side.  The 
protoplasm  collects  in  these  four  regions  of  the  cell,  leaving  spaces  that 
are  crossed  by  many  anastomosing  strands  of  cytoplasm.  These  strands 
cannot  be  traced  from  spindle-fibres,  and  appear  to  have  no  connection 
with  the  filarplasm.  The  walls  separating  the  cell-contents  into 
4  spores  are  derived  from  films  of  protoplasm  that  appear  between  the 
chloroplasts  with  their  respective  nuclei.  The  films  are  formed  by  the 
coalescence  of  strands  of  cytoplasm  that  cross  the  spaces  between  the 
four  regions  of  cell-contents. 

Centrosomes  in  Harcliantia.t~In  certain  cells  of  the  gamophyte  of 
Marchantia  volymorpha  (e.g.  the  stalk-cells  of  the  receptacle),  Prof.  D.  M. 
Mottier  finds  undoubted  centrosomes,  and  thoy  appear  to  be  universal  in 
the  vegetative  cells.  By  the  time  the  chromosomes  are  differentiated, 
or  even  earlier,  the  centrospheres  lie  nearly  diametrically  opposite  one 
another,  and  appear  to  be  in  all  cases  attached  to  the  nuclear  membrane. 
As  soon  as  the  chromosomes  are  regularly  arranged  in  the  equatorial 
plate,  the  polar  radiations  become  faint,  and  soon  disappear.  When  the 
daughter  chromosomes  have  arrived  at  the  poles,  and  bdTore  any  trace  of 
a  nuclear  membrane  is  visible,  neither  centrosome  nor  polar  radiations 
are  to  be  seen. 

Structure  andTDevelopment  of  CrvptomitriiUD.I— A  study  of  the 
monotypic  Cryptomitrium  (enerum  leads  Mr.  Le  Eoy  Abrams  to  place 
it  near  Dutcdia  among  the  Marchantiaceas.    It  has  minute  stomates 

*  Bot.  Gazette,  ixviii.  (1899)  pp.  89-108  (2  pis.). 

t  Proo.  ludiana  Acad.  8ci.,  1898,  pp.  166-8. 

X  Bot  Gozette,  xzviii.  C1899)  pp.  110-21  (6  figs.). 
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€iirrorinded  hy  eight  (occasionally  sevcD)  very  systematically  arranged 
guard-cells,  and  each  stomate  opens  into  a  well-developed  air-chumber. 
The  pecoliar  oil-bodies  of  the  HepaticsB  are  scattered  thronghoat  the 
thallns,  yentral  scales,  and  sporogonial  receptacle.  It  is  monoecioas, 
«nd  the  antherids  form  a  single  row  just  behind  the  sporogonial  re- 
ceptacle. The  archegones  are  formed,  in  two  rows  of  usually  three  or 
four  each,  just  behind  the  apical  cell.  After  fertilisatim,  the  oosphere 
enlarges  to  nearly  double  its  original  size ;  the  first  and  second  division- 
walls  are  respectively  transverse  and  longitudinal.  In  the  development 
of  the  sporogone  tiie  spore-mother-cells  and  elater-mother-cells  are 
readily  distinguished ;  the  former  are  nearly  spherical,  the  latter 
^ongated ;  and  the  nuclei  of  the  latter  are  much  smaller  than  thtse  of 
the  former. 

Algss. 

Pyrenoids  of  Al^.*— Dr.  A.  M.  Boubier  has  studied  these  struc- 
tures in  the  genera  Stigeodoniumf  Spirogyra,  Mougeotia^  and  Chaiophora, 
Each  pyrenoid  is  invested  by  a  protoplasmic  membrane,  perfectly 
differentiated  and  independent  of  the  chromatophore,  at  least  when 
mature.  The  membrane  encloses  a  leuooplast,  the  centre  being  occupied 
by  a  crystalloid  substance.  In  Spirogyra  and  in  Mougeoiia  tcalaris,  a 
number  of  pyreuoid-structures  are  connected  together,  by  a  membrane 
which  the  author  terms  a  pyrenodernn^  into  a  compound  pyrenoid,  con- 
taining in  its  centre  a  pyrenocrystcd.  By  fixing  in  absolute  alcohol  and 
then  examining  in  Millon's  reagent,  the  chromatophore  is  nearly  or 
completely  destroyed,  exposing  the  pyrenoid ;  the  crystalloid  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  hyaline  zone  formed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  starch. 

Holdfasts  of  the  Floridess-t— Carrie  M.  Derick  describes  the  hold- 
fasts ^hapters)  in  a  number  of  genera  of  FloridcaB,  chiefly  belonging  to 
tiie  Bhodymeniales. 

The  species  examined  of  Bhahdonia,  Lomentaria^  and  Champia^  all 
agree  in  passing  through  a  segmentation  stage,  resulting  in  a  somewhat 
spherical  mass  of  cells ;  in  the  elongation  of  four  basal  cells ;  and  in 
tbe  subsequent  development  of  four  primary  rhizoids,  which  bianch 
repeatedly,  and  finally  form  a  large  discoid  holdfast  composed  of  pseudo- 
parenohymatous  tissue. 

A  different  development  occurs  in  the  Khodomelacesd  as  exhibited 
by  Chondria  ienuissima^  Polyaiphonia  violacea,  and  Datya  elegans. 
^cse  three  species  agree  in  forming  a  primary  root-cell  which  elon- 
gates into  a  rhizoid  terminating  in  a  clasping  disc,  and  in  developing 
secondary  rhizoids,  which  are  sent  out  by  the  root-cell,  the  cell  adjacent 
to  it,  and  the  cortical  cells  at  the  base  of  the  frond.  But,  while  the 
rhizoids  of  Polysiphonia  are  unicellular,  unbranched,  and  free,  those  of 
Damfa  and  Chcndria  are  multicellular,  branched,  and  aggregated  into 
%  compact  cell-mass,  which  in  section  resembles  parenchymatous  tissue. 

Among  the  Cerumiaoead  examined  the  species  differ  greatly  both  in 
the  manner  of  development  and  in  the  form  of  the  holdfast,  agreeing 
only  in  the  production  of  one  primary  root-cell.  Spermothamnian 
Turneri  forms  short  unicellular  rhizoids  with  terminal  discs   and  no 

*  Bull.  Herb.  Boifltier,  vii.  (1899)  pp.  451-S,  554-9  (26  figs.), 
t  Bot  Gazette,  xxviii.  (1899)  pp.  246-63  (3  j.la.  and  5  figs.). 
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branching  or  cortication.  OriffithBta  Bometiana  prodaces  a  large 
spreading  holdfast  composed  entirely  of  pseudo-parenchymatons  tissue 
arising  from  the  primary  root-cell.  GaUUhamnion^  Spyridiit^  and  Cera" 
mium  have  primary  root-cells,  from  which  spring  rhizoids  terminating 
in  multicellular  discs.  Others  originate  in  the  cell  adjacent  to  the 
basal  cell  and  in  the  cortications. 

HelanospermesB.* — Mr.  R.  A.  Bastow  gives,  in  a  large  sheet,  a  key 
to  the  tribes  and  genera  of  the  Melanospermess  (Fucaces  and  PhaBc* 
sporeflB),  with  a  somewhat  rough  drawing  representing  the  salient  cha^ 
racters  of  the  more  important  genera. 

Flurilocular  Sporanges  of  Fetrospongium.t —  Mr.  H.  Hanna  has 
found  the  plurilocular  sporanges  of  Petroapongium  Berkleyi^  belonging 
to  the  FhsdophyceflB.  He  finds  a  great  difference  in  size  between  the 
different  loculi  in  the  same  sporange,  and  a  consequent  inequality  in 
size  among  the  zoospores  produced  in  them. 

Alternation  of  Oenerations  in  the  CutieTiace8B.j: — After  a  reyiew^ 
of  the  literature,  and  a  description  of  the  species  of  Gutleriacead  found 
in  the  Qnlf  of  Gascony,  M.  0.  Sauyageau  discusses  at  length  the  bio* 
logical  connection  between  the  three  genera  Cutleria,  Zanardinia^  and 
Aglaozoniay  and  the  phenomena  of  polymorphism  and  parthenogenesis 
which  they  exhibit. 

The  Cutleriaceas  have  a  sexual  and  a  non-sexual  thallus.  The  sexual 
plant  of  Zanardinia  is  monoecious,  and  differs  from  the  non-sexual  plant 
only  in  the  nature  of  the  reproductive  organs;  the  sexual  plant  of 
OtUleria  is  dioecious.  The  oogonial  and  anuieridial  thalli  of  Cutleriaf 
like  the  thallus  of  Zanardinia^  are  formed  by  the  union  of  two  layers 
of  filaments^  which  subsequently  increase  in  surface  and  thickness 
from  the  further  division  of  tho  cells.  On  the  other  hand,  the  zoospore- 
thallus  (^Aglaozonia\  is  a  creeping  plate  composed  of  a  parenchyme,  and 
resembling  a  Zonaria  in  external  appearance. 

M.  Sauvageau  considers  the  "alternation  of  generations"  between 
Outleria  and  Aglaozonia  to  be  a  facultative  rather  than  a  necessary  one. 
While  there  is  certainly  a  biological  connection  between  0.  mtUiifida 
and  A.  parvtda,  that  is  not  tho  case  with  C.  adspersa  and  A,  ckilota. 
The  non-sexual  form  of  C.  ad^peraa  appears  to  be  A.  melanoides ;  the 
sexual  form  of  A,  chilosa  being  at  present  unknown.  The  germination 
of  fertilised  or  of  parthenogenetic  oospheres  of  a  Cutleria  may  give  rise 
to  an  Aglaozonia ;  while  under  other  conditions  they  may  produce 
again  a  Outleria;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  zoospores  of 
Aglaozonia.  From  whichever  reproductive  element  an  Aglaozonia 
originates,  it  is  not  a  direct  product  of  germination,  but  a  secondary 
product,  always  formed  by  a  pro-embryo  or  colonerette, 

Growth  of  the  Chlorophyll-bands  in  Spirogyra.§— Herr.  K.  Eolk- 
witz  infers,  from  the  phenomena  presented  in  the  case  of  S.  longata^ 
especially  the  behaviour  of  the  pyrenoids  during  the  growth  of  the 

♦  Jonrn.  and  Proo.  B.  S.  New  South  Wales  (1899)  pp.  169-73  (1  pi.). 

t  Ann.  of  Bot.,  xiii.  (1899)  pp.  461-4  (1  fig.). 

X  Ann.  Sci.  Nat  (Bot),  z.  (1899)  pp.  265-862  (1  pi.  and  25  figs.).  Ck)mpteB 
Bendus,  cxxix.  (1899)  pp.  555-8.    Cf.  this  Journal,  1898,  p.  565. 

§  Fctsobr.  f.  Sohwendeuer,  1899,  pp.  271-87  (5  figs.).  See  Hedwigia,  xzxyiiL 
(1899),  Beibl.,  p.  204. 
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cell,  that  ihe  chlorophjll-bands  increase  in  length,  not  excIasiToly  bj 
apical,  but  also  by  intercalary  growth.  Since  the  growth  of  the  bands 
takes  place  in  the  direction  of  the  coils,  and  therefore  obliquely  to  the 
sorfaoe  of  the  cell-wall,  there  mast  be  a  gliding  motion  of  the  bands 
through  the  parietal  protoplasm.  To  facilitate  this  movement,  the 
bands  have  hollow  channels,  in  order  to  mako  the  gliding  surface  as 
small  as  possible.  But,  since  the  bands  have  a  marked  tendency  to 
contraction,  they  are  provided  with  vertical  books  which  prevent  the 
bands  from  becoming  'altogether  detached  from  the  parietal  protoplasm. 

Asterionella  as  a  Cause  of  Foulness  in  Drinking  Water.*  —  Mr. 
6.  C.  Whipple  and  Mr.  B.  D.  Jackson  have  studied  the  biology  of 
AiUrionella  formasay  a  diatom  which  is  a  frequent  cause  of  foulness  in 
drinking  water  in  America,  giving  to  it  a  fishy  or  geranium-like  odour, 
caused  by  the  formation  of  an  oil  analogous  to  the  essential  oils.  The 
diatom  forms  spores  during  periods  of  stagnation  at  the  bottom  of 
reservoirs,  and  increases  with  very  great  rapidity  when  these  spores 
germinate,  this  growth  taking  place  chiefly  during  tho  spring  and 
autumn.  The  growth  of  the  matom  is  greatly  favoured  by  light ;  and 
the  best  mode  of  preventing  its  increase  is  by  storing  the  water  in  the 
dark. 

Marine  Diatoms  of  France.f  —  MM.  H.  and  M.  Peragallo  have 
issued  the  first  part  of  an  important  contribution  to  diatomic  literature, 
an  account  of  the  marine  diatoms  of  France.  The  Diatomacesd  are 
divided  into  three  sections, — Baphidesd,  Pseud o-raphidesB,  and  Anara- 
phideiB.  The  RaphideaB  consist  of  three  tribes,  the  Heterc  idsB,  Navi- 
cnloldfe,  and  Tropidoidao.  The  Heteroidffi  are  characterised  as  having 
fro^tnles  with  two  unequal  valves,  the  lower  valve  generally  concave, 
having  only  one  raphe  and  row  of  nodules,  and  comprise  the  single  family 
AchnanthesB,  and  the  6  gei\era,  Cyclophora  (1  sp.),  Achnanthes  (10  sp.), 
Cvecaneis  (20  sp.),  JRhoicospJisenia  (1  sp.),  Anorthoneia  (1  sp.),  and  Cam- 
pifhneis  (1  sp.).  The  NaviculoidsB  have  frustnles  composed  of  equal 
valves,  neither  winged  nor  keeled,  and  are  arranged  in  five  groups,  viz. : 
—the  MastigogloiesB,  NaviculesB,  Pleurosigmead,  Oomphonomefe,  and 
CymbelleflB.  The  NaviculeiB  include  the  7  senora  Dictyonds  (2  sp.V 
MasionetB  (1  sp.),  OUttda  (1  sp.),  Stenoneia  (1  sp),  Berkeleya  (2  sp.;, 
BrMsaonta  (1  sp.),  and  Ifavicul<iy  the  very  numerous  species  of  which 
are  divided  into  9  sections  and  28  groups.  The  PlourosigmesB  consist 
of  4  genera: — Pleuroaigma  (46  sp.),  Rhoicoaigma  (7  sp.),  Donktnia 
(8  sp.),  and  Taxonidea  (3  sp.).  The  Tropidoideee  (AmphitropidesB) 
are  made  up  of  3  geuera,  Amphiprora  (4  sp.),  Tropidcneia  (6  sp.),  and 
Auriada  (7  sp.).  A  commencement  of  the  Cymbelleea  is  made  with  its 
two  genera  Amphora  and  Oymhella.  The  present  part  is  illustrated  by 
fifty  beautiful  plates. 

IMatoms  in  Basalt.} — Dr.  A.  M.  Edwards  records  the  discovery  of 
valves  cf  diatoms  in  the  trap-rock  of  New  Jersfy,  possibly  the  oldest 
record.  Forms  belonging  to  Synedra  and  Meloaeira  were  readily  dis- 
tinguished. 

♦  Joora.  N.  England  Waterworka  Ana.,  xiv.  (1899)  25  pp.,  2  pla.  and  1  chart, 
t  '  Les  Diatom^es  marines  de  France,*  l'^  partie,  Paris,  236  pp.  and  50  pU. j 
X  Amer.  Mon.  Micr.  Joum.,  xz.  (1899)  pp.  292-4. 
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Schmidt's  Atlas  der  Diatomaceen-Exuide.  —  The  latest  part  pab« 
lished  of  this  fine  work,  Heft  55,  consists  of  the  four  plates  217-220» 
with  accompanjing  letter-press,  and  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  genos 
Shabdonema. 

Cladophora.* — Herr  F.  Brand  gives  a  detailed  account  of  a  variety 
•of  observations  on  the  European  species  of  Cladophora,  Among  the 
more  important  results  are  the  following.  There  is  mnch  greater 
variation  in  the  characters  of  tho  species  than  has  hitherto  been  sup- 
posed, and  the  diagnoses  must  be  enlarged.  The  relative  length  of  cells 
of  Cladophora  is,  in  particular,  so  variable  that  it  can  only  be  used  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  and  never  by  itself,  for  the  discrimination  of  species. 
The  statement  that  till  species  of  Cladophora  form,  when  young,  attached 
tufts,  is  probably  not  true  for  C,  fractay  or  only  in  a  very  temporary 
manner.  The  branch  almost  always  springs  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
lateral  wall  of  the  mother-cell  (rarely  from  the  lateral  wall  of  the  next 
oell).  I'he  first  )K>int  to  note  in  determining  the  position  of  a  species 
of  Eacladophora  is  whether  it  has  primary  (then  always  strong)  basal 
organs  of  attachment.  Species  belonging  to  this  class  usually  form 
zoospores ;  the  free-swimming  species  are  mostly  propagated  by  resting 
spores.  All  the  European  species  of  Cladophora  described  by  Rabenhorst, 
except  the  ^gagropilae,  must  be  regarded  as  varieties,  forms,  or  con- 
•ditions  of  C  fracla  or  glomerata.  The  protoplasm  of  Cladophora  has 
ftn  especial  affinity  for  methyl-green- acetic-acid. 

Fungi. 

Influence  of  Hutrition  on  the  Eespiration  of  Fungi. f — As  the  re- 
sult of  a  series  of  experiments,  cLiefly  on  Agaricus  campestris  and  3fucar 
Mucedo,  M.  A.  Fleroff  finds  these  two  fungi  to  be  representatives  of  two 
•different  types.  In  Mucor  the  withdrawal*  of  a  nutrient  substratum 
tnatenally  depresses  respiration,  while  the  supply  of  nutriment  greatly 
increases  it ;  with  deficient  nutrition  the  formation  of  spores  is  at  once 
«et  up.  With  the  mushroom,  on  the  contrary,  the  development  of  the 
receptacle  is  hardly  influenced  by  the  supply  or  withdrawal  of  nutrition, 
the  fungus  itself  containing  sufficient  food-material  for  its  formation. 
The  respiration  of  the  mushroom  is  in  general  very  feeble,  8*2  mgrm.  of 
CIO2  per  1  hour  for  1  grm.  of  dried  substance ;  while  that  of  Mucor 
Jducedo  amonuts  to  28*8  mgrm.  of  CO^  for  the  same  time. 

Compound  Oosphere  of  Albugo  BlitLj:— Mr.  F.L.Stevens  describes 
ihe  remaikable  phenomena  connected  with  the  process  of  fertilisation 
occurring  in  Cystopus  (^AUmgo)  Bliti,  belonging  to  the  Phycomycetes, 
parasitic  on  species  of  Amaranthus  in  the  United  States.  The  mature 
oosphere  contains  a  large  number  (as  ntany  as  300)  of  female  nuclei, 
imd  these  are  impregnate  by  an  <  qual  number  of  male  nuclei  introduced 
into  the  oogone  t£^ugh  the  antberidial  tube;  this  fusion  in  pairs 
resulting  in  the  production  of  about  100  impregnated  oospheres. 

When  the  oogone  is  cut  off  from  the  parent  hypha,  it  contains  from 
1250  to  800  nuclei,  which  enlarge,  and  divide  mitoti(^ly.    The  antherid^ 

♦  Bot  CentTBlbL.  Ixxix.  (1899)  pp.  145-52, 177-86,  209-21,  287-311  (Spla). 

t  Tom.  oit.,  pp.  282-7. 

}  Bot  Gazette,  xxyul  (1899)  pp.  149-76,  225-45  (5  pis.). 
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on  the  other  band,  containB  about  85  naclei,  whicb  also  divide  twice 
mitoticallj.  Wbile  tbe  antberidial  tube  is  still  very  sbort,  the  nuclei 
of  tbe  oosphere  all  arrange  tbemselves  in  a  peripheral  layer  of  tbe  proto* 
plasm.  This  is  termed  tbe  period  of  zonation,  and  tbe  nuclei  are  then 
usually  in  tbe  metapbase  stage.  About  tbe  period  of  zonation,  a  central 
body  is  formed  in  tbe  oospbere  which  tbe  author  terms  tbe  ccenocentrum. 
It  may  possibly  result  from  a  coalescence  of  oil-drops,  and  disappears 
before  fertilisation.  During  tbe  differentiation  of  the  oospbere  tbe 
nuclei  in  the  oogone  divide  once,  tbe  mitosis  occurring  nearly  simul* 
taneously  in  all  the  nuc'ei.  Tbe  multinucleate  or  *<  compound "  oo- 
spbere contains,  when  completely  differentiated,  an  average  of  45  to  55 
nuclei* 

When  tbe  male  nuclei  enter  the  antberidial  tube,  they  possess  the 
characters  of  resting  nuclei,  but  become  pointed  or  fusiform  as  they  enter 
the  oogone.  They  move  through  tbe  protoplasm  to  the  female  nuclei 
(the  movement  being  probably  chemotropic)  and  fusion  takes  place  in 
pairs  ;  the  male  nuclei  are  often  somewhat  in  excess. 

The  primitive  wall  of  tbe  '*  oospore  "  first  appears  when  tbe  anthe* 
ridial  tube  opens.  Later  tbe  epispore  is  laid  down  upon  it  by  the 
periplasm.  Two  endospores  are  formed  by  tbe  ooplasm  after  tbe  develop- 
ment in  tbe  vacuoles  of  a  peculiar  substance  which  disappears  as  the 
endospores  reach  maturity.  After  the  complete  encasement  of  tbe  oo- 
spore, it  becomes  rapidly  filled  with  fi>od-materials.  Tbe  fusion-nuclei 
pass  the  winter  in  the  resting  condition. 

Beproduction  of  Saprolegnia.* — Herr  G.  Elebs  makes  tbe  following 
statements  respecting  the  various  modes  of  reproduction  of  Saprolegniay 
derived  from  the  study  of  S.  mixta,  a  species  which  grows  on  the  bodies 
of  flies  in  stagnant  water.  Multiplication  by  zoospores,  oospores,  or 
gemmas  is  directly  dependent  on  tbe  external  conditions ;  there  is  no 
regular  alternation  of  sporangial  and  oogonial  generations.  From  a 
systematic  point  of  view  Saprolegnia  is  very  nearly  allied  to  Sporodinia^ 
wbile  it  differs  widely  both  from  that  genus  and  from  Eurotium  owing 
to  its  aqnatio  mode  of  life.  By  far  tbe  most  important  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  mode  of  reproduction  in  Saprolegnia  is  tbe  chemical  com-^ 
position  of  tbe  medium,  all  other  external  factors — flight,  oxygen, 
moisture,  temperature — being  of  sub^^idiary  importance.  Formation 
of  sporanges  takes  place  when  the  growing  apices  of  the  byphsd  of  a 
mycele  are  in  immediate  contact  with  a  medium  deficient  in  nutritive 
substances,  especially  in  nitrogen  and  carbon.  Oogones,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  are  formed  when  tbe  entire  mycele  is  subjected  to  a  gradual 
diminution  of  nutriment.  Thirdly,  the  gemmas  have  no  well-marked 
constancy  either  in  morphological  or  in  physiological  characters.  They 
are  derived  partly  from  the  rudiments  of  sporanges,  partly  from  those 
of  oogones ;  but  may  also  be  formed  from  any  portions  of  byphsB  that 
are  exposed  to  very  unfavourable  conditions  of  nutriment. 

Fertilisation  in  the  Saprolegnie®.! — Prof.  M.  Hartog  criticises 
Trow's  paper  on  tbe  biology  of  Achlyaj  holding  that  his  observations- 
are  in  many  points  inaccurate,  and  maintaining  his  previous  view  thai 

•  Pringsheim's  Jahrb.  f.  wiss.  Bot.,  xxxiii.  (1899)  pp.  513-93  (2  figa  ). 
t  Ann.  of  Bot,  xiii.  (1899)  pp.  447-59.    Of.  this  Journal,  1899,  p.  515. 
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reprodaction  in  the  Saprolegniesd  is  apogamio.  This  does  not  imply  a 
complete  absence  of  processes  comparable  with  fertilisation.  In  the 
Saprolegnieo  the  nadens  of  the  "  oospore "  is  formed  by  the  fusion  of 
many  nuclei,  which  possibly  wandered,  from  different  parts  of  the  plant, 
and  which  are,  in  any  case,  essentially  different  from  all  those  formed 
by  repeated  nuclear  fission  in  the  previous*  life-history  of  the  plant 

Aspergillus  Oryzse.* — Katherine  E.  Golden  has  cultivated  this  mould, 
largely  uaied  in  Japan  in  the  manufaoture  of  sak^,  and  finds  no  indication 
that  it  has  the  power  of  causing  alcoholic  fermentation,  or  of  being  capable 
of  transformation,  through  any  conditions  whatever,  into  a  yeast.  It 
cannot  be  used  effectively  in  bread-making. 

Fhyllaotinia. — In  this  gonus  of  ErysiphesB  Dr.  F.  W.  Neger  f  de- 
scribes the  tufts  of  branched  cells  (in  P.  guttata)  which  form  mucilaginous 
drops  on  the  peritheces.  By  their  power  of  swelling  and  their  viscid 
nature  they  fix  the  half-ripe  perithece  to  moist  leaves  or  other  objects, 
and  prevent  the  spores  from  falling  to  the  ground  bafore  they  are  fully 
Mpe. 

E.  S.  Salmon  X  gives  a  more  detailed  description  of  a  similar  structure 
in  the  case  of  P.  coryleay  and  ascribes  to  the  arrangement  the  same 
function  as  does  Neger. 

Wilt-Disease  of  Cotton,  Water-melon,  and  Cow-p6a.§ — Mr.  ErwinF. 
Smith  gives  a  detailed  account  of  these  diseases,  and  of  the  parasitic 
fungus  which  causes  them,  which  he  makes  the  type  of  a  new  genus 
Neocosmofparay  nearly  allied  to  Cosmospora^  with  the  following  charac- 
ters :— Peritheces  as  in  Nectria  (bright  red  in  thd  known  species) ;  asci 
numerous ;  ascospores  8,  in  one  row,  brown,  globose  or  shortly  elliptical, 
continuous,  with  a  distinct  vrrinkled  epispore ;  paraphyses  present,  in- 
conspicuous, broad,  loosely  pointed,  unbranched,  consisting  of  about  five 
cells.  Three  oonidial  stages,  viz.: — Oephalosporium,  Fusarium,  and 
Oidium.  The  three  varieties  of  the  fuugus,  which  occur  on  the  cotton, 
water-melon,  and  cow-pea  {Vigna  sineMU)^  have  hitherto  been  known  as 
varieties  of  Fusarium  vasinfectum. 

Fat-destroying  FungU8.|| — Mr.  B.  H.  Biffen  describes  a  fungus, 
belonging  to  the  Hypocreace»  but  the  position  of  which  is  not  fnrUier 
determined,  found  on  germinating  coco-nuts,  which  has  the  property  of 
breaking  up  the  oil  in  the  endosperm.  The  reproductive  bodies  observed 
were  megaoonids,  microconids,  pyonidiospores,  and  peritheces ;  but  all 
attempts  to  produce  ascospores  in  the  peritheces  failed.  The  author 
attributes  the  property  of  splitting  up  oil  to  an  enzyme  which  can  be 
obtained  as  a  flocculent  precipitate  by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  absolute 
alcohol. 

Bed  Hould.T— Mr.  B.  O.  Curtiss  describes  a  red  mould,  found  in  a 
plate-culture,  capable  of  passing  abruptly  from  a  mould  to  a  yeast  stage. 

*  Pioo.  Indiana  Acad.  Sd,  1898,  pp.  189-201  (l2  pU).  Gf.  this  JoomaL  1898, 
p.  118.  t  Bot  Centralbl.,  Ixxx.  (1899)  p.  11. 

X  Joom.  Bot,  ixxvii.  (1899)  pp.  449-54  (1  pi.). 

$  U.S.  Deptmt.  Agriculture  (Div.  Yeg.  Physiol,  and  Pathol.),  Boll.  No.  17, 
1899,  58  pp.  and  10  pis.  |  Aon.  of  Bot.,  xiii.  (1899)  pp;  868-76  (1  pi.). 

1  Proo.  Indiana  Aoa^l.  Boi.,  1898,  pp.  202-8  (10  pl^O 
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No  production  of  oonids  could  be  indaced ;  bu!;  bodies  were  obtained 
under  cultivation  which  the  author  believes  to  be  the  result  of  a  sexual 
jirocess. 

Betioulate  Interruptions  in  the  Thallus  of  Lichens.*  —  Herr  G. 
Bitter  offers  an  explanation  of  the  mesh-like  perforations  wbich  occur  in 
the  lower  tissue-layer,  or  in  the  entire  thallus,  of  certain  foliaceous  and 
frutioose  lichens  {Uwhilicaria  pustulata^  Peltigera^  Sohrinid),  The  rup- 
ture of  the  lower  epidermal  layer  appears  to  be  due  to  the  activity  of  the 
strongly  intercalary  growth  of  the  upper  layers.  The  veining  on  the 
under  side  of  the  thallus  of  species  of  Peltigera  has  a  similar  origin. 

Fate  of  Yeasts  in  fhe  Or^^ani8m.t  —  Br.  Skchiwan  communicates 
the  results  of  injecting  yeasts  into  the  peritoneal  sac  and  blood-current 
of  animals.  The  yeasts  used  were  Saccharomyces  suhcutaneus  tumefaciens, 
a  pathogenic  species  isolated  by  Curtis,  8.  pastorianuSt  and  red  yeast 
The  author  confirms  the  results  of  Schattenfroh,  who  found  that  the 
yeasts  were  destroyed  by  phagocytosis,  and  also  the  observation  of  Busse, 
who  noticed  that  after  ^4  hours  pathogenic  yeasts  were  often  surrounded 
by  a  capsule.  In  unstained  preparations  the  capsule  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bright  ring,  and  if  stained  with  meth^len-blue  becomes  a 
marked  example  of  metachromatism.  Much  stress  is  laid  on  a  rosaceous 
i^»peaianee  produced  by  a  collection  of  mononuclear  leucocytes  surround- 
ing a  yeast-cell. 

Actinomycosis  and  Pseudactinomycosis. — ^Dr.  P.  Eruse  X  records  a 
case  having  the  ordinary  clinical  features  of  actinomycosis,  though 
jBuppuration  of  glands  is  mentioned.  The  pus  contained  typical  granules, 
and  microscopical  preparations  presented  appearances  characteristic  of 
actinomyoosis.  Cultivations  made  on  suitable  media  showed  that  the 
fdngns  differed  from  the  Streptothrix  actinomyces  of  Eruse,  and  from 
Sir.  Itradi,  though  it  possessed  many  resemblances  to  both. 

Dr.  N.  Berestnew§  would  divide  the  ray-fungus  disease  into  two 
groups,  actinomycosis  and  pseudactinomycosis.  Actinomycosis  is  caused 
by  parasites  belonging  to  the  genus  Actinomyces^  and  also  by  micro- 
phytes described  as  Streptothrix,  Oospora,  Nocardia,  and  Cladothrix. 
The  principal  depot  of  the  foregoing  is  fodder.  The  ray-fungus  disease 
occurs  as  typical  actinomycosis  when  the  parasites  answer  to  the  de- 
scription of  Bollinger,  Bostrom,  and  others,  and  is  atypical  when  there 
are  no  granules  and  no  club-shaped  elements.  In  pseudactinomycosis 
granules  and  clumps  occur,  but  they  are  devoid  of  radiation  and  of  the 
idnb-shaped  forms.  Pseudactinomycosis  may  be  subdivided  into  two 
gro^s,  according  as  the  parasite  stains  by  Oram's  method  or  not. 

Herr  J.  Berg  ||  records  the  occurrence  of  three  oases  of  actinomycosis 
in  sheep.  In  two  cases  the  tongue  was  affected  in  the  ordinary  way ;  in 
the  third  there  were  small  submaxillary  abscesses.  The  fungous  tufts 
were  small,  but  the  dubs  were  well  developed. 

•  Festachr.  t  Sohwendener,  1899.     See  Bot.  Geotralbl.,  Ixxiz.  (1899)  p  16S. 
t  Aim.  Inst.  Pasteur,  xiii  (1899)  pp.  770-8  (1  pl.> 
t  GeDtralbl.  Bakt  a.  Par.,  1**  Abi,  xxvi.  (1899)  pp.  209-12. 
§  Zeitnhr.  f.  Hyg.  u.  Infektioiiskx.,  xxU.  (1898)  pp.  94-1]  8  (3  pis.). 
I  IfaanedMkriffc  for  Dyrlaeger,  x.  p.  1.    See  CleutralbL  Bakt.  u.  Par ,  1**  Abt« 
szn.(1890>p.2»l. 
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^  Formation  of  the  Teleuto^ore  in  Pacoinia.* — ^M.  B.  Maire  describes 
the  cytological  phenomena  which  precede  or  accompany  the  formation  of 
tbe  telentoispores  in  Puccinia  Liliacearwn.  In  the  terminal  cells  of  the 
filaments  which  produce  the  telentospores,  the  diyision  of  the  nndeos  is 
not  followed  by  septation;  these  cells  are  therefore  binucleated.  A 
nncleole  or  plasmosome  makes  its  appearance  in  each  nucleus,  and 
gradually  increases  in  sizo.  The  safranophile  chromatin  disappears,  or 
is  transformed  into  an  acidophil  substance,  but  not  identical  with  the 
substance  of  the  plasmosome.  At  the  time  when  the  teleutospore  is 
formed,  the  nucleus  has  become  entirely  acidophil ;  and  after  the  fusion 
of  the  two  nuclei,  the  resulting  nucleus  is  still  acidophil.  The  cell 
which  constitutes  the  pedicel  of  the  teleutospore  has  gradually  lost  its 
protoplasm,  which  has  passed  into  the  teleutospore  itself.  While  the 
increase  in  number  of  the  cells  of  the  mycele  takes  place  by  amitotic 
diyisions,  the  telentospores  themselyes  are  formed  by  mitosis. 

Myxomycetes. 

Comatrioha  obtusata-f  —  Herr  E.  Jahn  finds  this  Myxomycete  on 
branches  of  fir,  less  often  of  oak.  The  sporanges  resemble  those  of 
StemonittB,  but  are  solitary,  not  collected  on  an  expanded  hypothallns ; 
they  hayo  a  hollow  pedicel  which  is  not  twisted.  The  young  sporanges 
appear  in  the  form  of  milk-white  drops  on  the  wood.  The  capillitiom 
begins  to  be  formed  before  the  pedicel  is  fully  deyeloped.  The  author 
holds  that  the  nucleus  takes  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  membrane. 

Maobride's  North  American  Myzomycete8.:( — Dr.  T.  H.  Maobride 
publishes  a  monograph  of  the  North  American  species  of  Myxomycetes 
(including  Central  America),  prefaced  by  an  account  of  the  structure 
and  life-history  of  the  group.  The  number  of  species  describod  is  about 
200,  of  which  a  yery  few  arc  new.  The  genus  Plasmodiophora  is  first 
separated  as  the  sole  North  American  member  of  the  sub-class  Phyto* 
myxinsd,  distinguished  by  its  parasitic  habit.  The  saprophytic  Myxo- 
mycetes are  then  divided  into  the  Exosporete  with  free  spores,  and  the 
Myxogastres  in  which  the  spores  are  contained  in  receptacles  or 
sporanges.  The  first  group  comprises  the  single  genus  Cerattomyxa  ;. 
the  second  group  is  again  divided  into  five  orders — the  Physaracesd, 
StemonitaceiB,  Cribrariaceie,  Lycogalaceas,  and  TrichiaceaB. 

Protophyta. 
0,  Sohiaomyoetes. 

Structure  of  Bacteria.§— Mr.  8.  Rowland,  who  has  made  some  inter* 
esting  observations  on  the  structure  of  bact^ia  and  the  embryology  oi 
the  spore,  states  that  in  the  actively  living  cell,  i.e.  one  which  is  about 
to  divide,  or  has  just  divided,  no  reticular  structure  can  be  demon- 
strated. An  organism  in  which  structure  is  visible  is  not  an  actively 
living  cell,  but  is  progressing  either  to  spore-formation  or  to  granule-* 

*  Comptes  Bendns,  czxix.  (1899)  pp.  839-41. 

t  Featachp.  f.  Schwendener,  1899,  p.  288  (I  pi.).  See  Bot.  Centralbl..  Ixxix.  (1899> 
p.  252. 

}  ^  Tbe  North  American  Slime-Moulds,'  New  York,  1899,  zvli.  and  233  pp.  and 
19  pis. 

§  Trans.  Jenner  (late  British)  Inst.  Prevent.  Med.,  1899,  ser.  ii.  pp.  143-60  (1  pi.). 
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formation.  The  aotivelj  living  cell  oonsists  of  cell-wall,  cell-plasma, 
and  gTannle&  The  cell-wall  is  a  progressive  formation,  and  becomes 
finally  a  rigid  strnctore.  The  cell-plasma  is  hyaline  or  very  finely 
granular.  The  granules  are  refractive,  spherical,  and  stain  vividly  with 
roeein ;  they  may  participate  in  cell-division,  and  may  be  extruded  from 
the  cell  through  the  cell-walL  Their  indiscriminate  distribution,  and 
their  existence  in  the  surrounding  medium,  negative  the  view  of  their 
nudear  nature.  In  a  limited  sense  they  may  be  regarded  as  excretory 
products ;  but  inasmuch  as  they  so  often  take  part  in  the  division  of  the 
cell,  and  as  the  embryo,  on  emergence  from  the  spore-case,  contains 
a  granule,  it  is  highly  probable  that  these  granules  are  fundamental 
elonents  of  the  bacterial  celL 

Besorption  of  Cells.*— Under  this  title  M.  E.  Metchnikofif  describes 
another  phase  of  phagocytosis.  Beginning  with  the  appearances  ob- 
served on  injecting  spermatozoa  into  the  peritoneal  sac  of  guinea-pigs, 
he  passes  on  to  describe  the  resorption  of  the  chromocytes  of  geese  in 
the  peritoneal  sac  of  guinea-pigs ;  the  antagonism  of  the  antisomes  of 
the  guinea-pig  and  the  chromocytes ;  the  resorption  of  the  chromocytes 
in  the  organism  of  guinea-pigs  possessing  antisomes  in  their  juices ;  and 
lastly,  antileucocytic  serum.  The  observations  and  experiments  are 
summed  np  as  follows  :--Cell-resorption  is  chiefly  the  work  of  macro- 
phages, which  can  deal  with  living  as  well  as  dead  cells.  The  mono- 
nnclear  phagoc3rtes  seize  hold  of  cells  by  means  of  small  pseudopods. 
When  injected  into  the  peritoneal  sac,  the  chromocytes  are  almost  ex- 
clusively devoured  by  macrophages,  which  find  their  way  by  the  usual 
channels  into  the  blood,  wherein  the  agglutinating  and  hadmolytic  sub- 
stances are  principally  formed.  The  immunising  substance  (mibatance 
ieniibiluatrice)  is  probably  an  excretion  from  macrophages  wnich  have 
finished  digesting.  The  extracellular  dissolution  of  geese-chromocytes 
am  be  prevented  in  guinea-pigs  whose  body-juices  are  hemolytic.  This 
fact  indicates  that  the  excreted  immunising  substance  circulating  in  the 
blood  requires  the  intervention  of  another  substance  which  is  more 
closely  connected  with  phagocytes.  The  resorption  of  macrophages  calls 
forth  the  formation  of  serum,  which  destroys  polynuclear  leucocytes  and 
Ehrlich's  ceUs  (MaitzeOen). 

Bacterial  Disease  of  the  Sugar-Beet.t — Clara  A.  Cunningham  has 
studied  a  disease  of  the  sugar-beet  which  prevailed  in  the  United  States, 
and  finds  it  to  be  caused  by  an  organism  having  the  form  of  a  small 
bacillus  0*9-l*8  fi  long  by  0*5-0*8  fi  broad,  single  or  in  pairs,  and 
motQe,  but  showing  neither  spores  nor  flagella  by  any  process  of  staining. 
The  author  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  identical  with  the  organism  named 
BacnhiB  Betse^  or  with  that  which  produces  hacteriasis  gummosa,  de- 
scribed by  Sorauer,  Kramer,  and  Erwin  F.  Smith.  Anotiier  organism 
resembling  a  Leucanostoe  was  found  in  the  diseased  beets. 

Bacterial  Disease  of  the  Harioot^t — ^The  haricot  crops  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris  are  greatly  infected  by  a  disease  known  as  la  graisse^ 
which  M.  Delacroix  finds  to  be  due  to  a  Schizomycete  apparently  identical 

•  Ann.  InaL  Pasteur,  xiii  (1899)  pp.  787-69  (2  pis.). 

t  Bot  Gazette,  xxtUl  (1899)  pp.  177-92  (5  pis.).    Ct  this  Journal,  1898,  p.  462. 
X  Comptes  Bendns,  ozxix.  (1899)  pp.  656-9.    Cf.  this  Joamal,  1898,  p.  115. 
Fe6.  2l8i,  1900  H 
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with  E.  F.  Smith's  BadUus  Phaaecli.  It  is  composed  of  motile  rods^ 
somewhat  rounded  at  the  ends,  usually  distinct,  less  often  in  chains  of 
8  or  4,  about  l-2-l'5  /i  by  0-3-0-4  fu 

Butyric  Acid  Ferments.  *  —  Further  investigations  by  Herren  A. 
Schattenfroh  and  B.  Orassberger  indicate  that  the  butyric  acid  fermen* 
tation  of  carbohydrates  is  excited  by  two  species  of  bacteria  which  are 
so  closely  allied  that  they  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same 
genus.  The  two  species  are  designated  QranuUhaciUus  $acchardbiUyrieu$ 
tmmohilia  liquefadens^  and  Oranulobacillua  sacchardbutyrieus  mchilis  rum- 
liquefadens,  terms  which  fairly  represent  their  prominent  characteristics. 
The  liquefying  species  has  been  described  under  various  names  by  at 
least  five  oUier  observers,  while  the  non-liquefying  species  was  isolated  by 
the  authors.  Both  organisms  produce  lactic  add,  as  well  as  butyric  acid, 
carbonic  acid,  and  hydrogen,  from  sugar  and  starch  ;  indeed,  the  lique- 
fying species  formed  considerably  more  lactic  than  butyric  acid.  The 
quantity  of  volatile  and  non-volatile  acids  formed  during  the  decompo- 
sition of  one  and  the  same  carbohydrate  varied  from  time  to  time,  but  no 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  vicissitudes  is  forthcoming.  No  note- 
worthy difference  was  discovered  in  the  output  of  acid  by  anaerobic 
cultivation.  Both  spedes  coagulated  milk,  but  did  not  peptonise  it.  The 
liquefying  species  stain  by  Oram's  method,  and  the  non-liquefying  species 
was  imperfectly,  but  not  altogether,  decolorised  by  the  same  method. 

Thermophilous  Baoteria-f — Br.  A.  Mac&dyen  and  Dr.  F.  B.  Blaxall 
describe  fourteen  species  of  thermophilous  bacteria  derived  chiefly  from 
the  soil,  though  some  originated  from  dejecta,  ensilage,  sea-water,  and 
Thames  mud.  On  the  ordinary  culture  media  all  grew  well  at  from 
55^  to  65°  C.  All  were  sporing  forms  of  bacilli.  The  growth  in  most 
instances  was  remarkably  rapid,  and  presented  instructive  appearances, 
especially  on  salt-potato-agar.  The  majority  of  the  bacilli  showed  a 
tendency  to  grow  in  long  chains,  and  though  branching  forms  appeared, 
true  dichotomy  was  not  observed.  Two  organisms  (JBac.  x.  and  xiv.) 
were  motile  when  young.  Some  developed  pigment,  the  majority 
curdled  milk,  and  seven  b'quefied  gelatin.  The  indol  reaction  was 
present  in  most  cases.  The  optimum  temperature  for  the  group  was 
55"^  or  thereabouts.  While  pure  cultures  failed  to  grow  under  anaerobic 
conditions,  evidence  was  obtained  of  the  anaerobic  existence  of  certain 
thermophilous  forms  at  high  temperatures.  The  majority  of  the  organ- 
isms reduced  nitrate ;  some  produced  acid,  others  alkali.  Proteid-media 
(gelatin,  serum,  meat,  blood-albumen,  and  eggs)  were  decomposed.  Eight 
species  inverted  cane-sugar,  and  starch  was  mastased  by  four.  Experi- 
ments with  cellulose  showed  that  this  substance  was  digested  by  ther- 
mophilous bacteria,  the  rate  of  fermentation  and  disintegration  varying 
from  7  to  21  days  as  a  rule.  These  results  were  brought  about  by 
mixed  cultures,  and  their  action  appeared  to  be  of  a  symbiotic  nature. 

Tables  are  given  with  the  appearances  on  the  different  culture 
media,  and  illustrating  the  range  ai  temperature. 

Thermophilous  Microbes  of  Hot  Springs.^— Mdlle.  Tsiklinsky  de- 
scribes six  species  of  microbes  isolated  from  three  hot  springs  with  tem- 

•  CentralbL  Bakt.  u.  Par..  2**  Abt,  v.  (1899)  pp.  697-702. 

t  Trans.  Jeoner  (late  Britiab)  Inst  Prevent.  Med.,  1899,  ser  IL  pp.  162-86  (3  pis.). 

X  Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  xiii.  (1899)  pp.  788-95  (p  flgs.). 
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peratares  of  43°,  61°,  and  78°  respectively.  All  six  species  had  certain 
common  morphological  and  biological  chiu'acters.  All  were  motionless 
rodlets,  easily  stainable  with  aniUn  dyes  and  also  by  Gram's  method. 
All  were  aerobic,  and  their  optimxmi  temperature  was  60°,  though  all 
could  grow  at  70°,  and  none  could  develope  below  37°.  One  formed 
spores,  and  another  possessed  a  proteolytic  diastase.  The  most  interest- 
ing was  isolated  from  the  spring  with  temperature  51°.  This  possessed 
morphological  and  biological  characters  like  BadUus  auhtUiSf  and  on 
experimenting  with  an  old  laboratory  specimen  of  the  latter,  the  author- 
ess found  that  it  was  capable  of  growing  at  57°,  though  less  freely  than 
at  87°.  By  gradually  raising  the  temperature,  the  laboratory  specimen 
was  found,  at  the  thirtieth  generation,  to  grow  abundantly  at  58°,  but 
stopped  at  58°*  5.  After  aUudinff  to  Dallinger's  success  in  breeding 
flagellate  infusoria  at  70°,  the  authoress  expresses  the  hope  that  by  fol« 
lowing  on  similar  lines  B.  tubtUis  may  be  cultivated  at  temperatures 
above  58°. 

Benitrification  Bacteria  and  Sugar.* — ^Herr  H.  Jensen  attacks  the 
results  obtained  by  Stutzer  and  Hartleb,  who  found  that  carbohydrates 
(hezoses  and  pentoses)  serve  equally  well  with  the  salts  of  organic  acids 
as  pabulum  and  source  of  energy  to  bacteria  capable  of  decomposing  salt^ 
petre.* 

The  author  has  repeated  Stutzer  and  Hartleb's  experiments,  and  has 
obtained  diametrically  opposite  results. 

Action  of  Toxins  and  Antitoxin8.t — ^After  discussing  the  theory  of 
Ehrlich  of  the  constitution  of  toxins  and  the  properties  of  mixtures  of 
toxins  and  their  antitoxins,  M.  J.  Danysz  states  that  he  is  of  opinion 
that  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  action  of  toxins  and  the  properties  of 
mixtures  of  toxins  and  antitoxins,  are  not  due  to  the  splitting  up  of 
the  toxin  into  different  substances  more  or  less  toxic,  but  simply  to  the 
presence  of  phosphates  in  the  mixtures  in  greater  or  less  proportions, 
according  to  the  degrees  of  weakening  (more  or  less  advanced)  of  the 
toxins.  According  to  the  proportion  of  the  phosphates  and  other  salts 
contained  in  the  mixtures  (and  in  the  tissue  in  the  case  of  a  living 
animal),  one  and  the  same  active  substance  may  produce  variable  effects. 
Hence  tibe  difiference  in  the  sensitiveness  to,  and  the  action  of  a  toxin  on 
different  species  of  animals. 

Bacteriology  of  the  Gangrene  of  Tooih-Pulp.:|:-'Herr  F.  E.  Zierler 
isolated  from  typical  cases  of  gangrene  of  tooth-pulp  a  microphyte, 
which,  while  presenting  many  of  the  characters  of  Bacilhia  gangrenm 
pi^p03  differs  therefrom  in  some  essential  particulars.  The  chief  of 
these  are  tiiat  the  author's  microbe  has  rounded  ends ;  it  is  not  at  all 
pleomorphic ;  it  is  very  prone  to  form  spores ;  and  in  relation  thereto  it 
is  asserted  that  Arkdvy  mistook  spores  for  a  vegetative  coccus  form  on 
agar.  Additional  information  relative  to  some  biological  characteristics 
is  supplied.  Gas  formation  in  saccharated  media  is  copious ;  most  of 
the  gas  is  COj.  Neither  indol  nor  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  produced. 
In  2  per  cent,  grape-sugar-bouillon,  acid  is  formed  for  the  first  seven 

♦  Centralbl.  Bakt.  n.  Par.,  2^  Abt.,  v.  (1899)  pp.  716-20. 
t  Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  xiii.  (1899)  pp.  681-95. 
t  Centralbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  !••  Abt.,  xxvi.  (1899)  pp.  417-25. 
§  Cf.  this  Journal,  1898,  p.  579. 
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days,  the  reaction  then  becomee  amphoteric  for  2-3  days,  after  which  it 
is  alkaline. 

Bacterium  of  Eclampsia.* — Dr.  Leyniovitsch  has  found  a  large  round 
or  oval  coccus  in  forty-four  cases  of  puerperal  conyulsions.  They  were 
sometimes  found  iu  the  blood  before  the  first  fit ;  were  most  abundant 
during  the  convulsions;  and  two  days  after  the  last  attack  steadily 
diminished  in  numbers.  The  coccus  was  cultivated  in  broth,  gelatin,  and 
agar,  to  which  blood  was  added ;  but  the  best  growth  took  place  on 
media  composed  of  placental  tissue.  The  cocci  are  motile  and  flagel- 
late.   Pure  cultures  were  pathogenic  to  guinea-pigs. 

Organisms  of  Bacillus  ooli  communis  Oroup  isolated  from  Drinking 
Water.f — Dr.  J.  Lunt  gives  a  comparison  of  eight  organisms  belonging 
to  the  coli  group  with  the  normal  B.  cdi  communiSf  and  shows  how  each 
variety  differs  from  the  normal  in  one  or  more  of  the  characters  supposed 
to  be  diagnostic  of  B.  coli  communis.  The  eight  varieties  were  derived 
from  potable  water  of  fair  quality,  from  polluted  water,  and  from  urine 
of  typhoid  patients.  The  chief  differences  from  the  normal  were  that 
Tariety  A  did  not  curdle  milk.  B  did  not  curdle  milk  or  form  indol. 
G  did  not  curdle  milk,  did  not  form  indol,  and  liquefied  gelatin  after 
7-10  days.  D  was  markedly  motile,  and  did  not  form  indol.  E  did  not 
form  indol,  and  liquefied  gelatin  after  10-13  days.  F  liquefied  gelatin 
a^ter  7-10  days,  did  not  K)rm  indol,  and  curdled  milk  after  8-5  days. 
O  liquefied  gelatin  after  5-9  days,  did  not  form  indol,  or  curdle  milk. 
H  was  not  motile,  and  gave  a  positive  indol  reaction.  This  form  closely 
resembled  in  other  respects  the  bacillus  of  typhoid. 

Photobacterium  liquefaoiens  Pl]rmouihii4— Mr.  J.  E.  Barnard  de- 
scribes a  photogenic  bacterium  isolated  from  deep  sea-water  outside 
Plymouth  breakwater.  The  organism,  called  Photobacterium  liquefaciens 
Flymouthiif  liquefies  gelatin  more  rapidly  than  any  other  known  phos- 
phorescent bacterium.  The  phosphorescence  appears  when  the  cultures 
are  about  four  days  old,  and  successive  transfers  to  media  containing  at 
least  2  per  cent,  sodium  chloride  resulted  in  an  increased  power  of  phos- 
phorescence. Oelatin  is  completely  liquefied  in  four  days  at  20^  In 
liquid  media  the  organism  grows  well,  but  the  phosphorescence  is  of 
short  duration ;  it  thrives  on  agar.  Morphologically,  it  is  a  rodlet  2  /i 
long  hjl'b  fi  broad,  when  grown  on  ordinary  gelatin ;  on  salted  gelatin 
it  is  longer.  It  is  somewhat  pleomorphic  (i.e.  coccus  and  filamentous 
forms  appear  sometimes),  and  exhibits  inconstant  and  involution  forms. 
It  is  motile,  and  is  possessed  of  long  flagella  demonstrable  only  with 
difficulty  by  van  Ermengem's  method.  The  light  emitted  is  of  a  bluish- 
white  colour.  The  bacterium  does  not  grow  on  potato,  and  spore- 
formation  was  not  observed.  The  author*s  communication  is  not 
confined  to  this  one  organism,  but  deals  generally  with  photogenic 
bacteria,  and  is  an  admirable  pr^is  of  the  subject. 

Is  the  Alinit  Bacterium  an  Independent  Species  P.§  —  Dr.  R. 
Hartleb  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  Baallus  ellenhachienm  a,  the  effec- 

•  CentralW.  t  Gynik,  1899,  No.  46.    Bee  Brit  Med.  Joum.,  1899,  epit  453. 
t  Trans.  Jenner  Gate  Britieh)  Inst  Prevent.  Med.,  1899,  ser.  ii.  pp.  219-81. 
X  Tom.  cit.  pp.  81-112  (2  pis.) 
§  Centralbl.  Bakt  u.  Pur.,  2**  Abt.,  v.  (1899)  pp.  706-12. 
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tiye  agent  of  alinit,  is  an  independent  ^^bacterial  species  and  cannot 
be  idcHQtified  with  BcuUerium  megcUerium  or  BcunUus  mbtilia^  as  main- 
tained bj  Stoklasa  and  Laack.    The  bacteria  differ  in  size,  in  their 
oidtnral  characters  on  grape-sogar-meat-eztract-agar,  in  their  behayionr  . 
in  sterilised  milk,  and  in  their  redncing  properties. 

Bacillns  of  Pseudotabercnlosis.* — Dr.  Klein  states  that  he  has  found 
the  bacillns  of  Pfeiffer  in  Thames  and  Lea  water,  in  sewage,  and  in  milk. 
The  organism  was  isolated  by  injecting  raw  material  into  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue  of  guinea-pigs.  The  morbid  auatomj  and  microscopical 
appearances  are  indistingui^ble  from  those  of  true  tuberculosis,  though 
the  organism,  a  short  thick  bacillus,  has  no  morphological  resemblance 
to  that  of  tuberculosis.  The  disease  is  reproducible  in  monkeys ;  and  by 
treatment  with  dead  cultures  animals  became  resistant 

Baoillns  of  Crab-plague.t— Dr.  A.  Weber  states  that  Prof.  Hofer 
lias  isolated  from  the  muscle  of  diseased  crabs  a  bacillus  which  he  re- 
garded as  the  exciting  cause  of  crab-disease.  The  bacillus  is  1-1*6  fi 
long  and  0*25  /a  thick.  It  is  motile;  the  flagella  are  1-6  in  number. 
ThebaciUos  stains  well,  but  not  with  Oram.  It  is  easily  cultivated,  and 
liquefies  gelatin.  Blood-serum  is  soon  liquefied,  and  there  arises  at  first 
a  honey-like  odour,  but  afterwards  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  developed. 
On  potato  the  growth  is  yellowish-brown.  MiUc  is  coagulated,  the 
reaction  being  acid.  Traces  of  indol  were  detected  in  bouillon.  Hofer's 
bacillus  18  a  potential  anaerobe ;  it  can  live  a  long  time  in  water ;  it 
ferments  sugar,  and  reduces  sulphindigotate  of  soda  and  salpetre.  It  is 
extremely  pathogenic  to  crabs  and  also  to  fish. 

Bacillns  putriflcu8.| — ^In  the  course  of  researches  on  the  processes 
and  agents  of  putrefaction.  Dr.  Bienstock  lighted  on  a  micro-organism 
whicbiappears  to  possess  a  specific  decomposing  action  on  fibrin.  It 
appears  to  be  identical  with  B,  putrificui  coli^  described  by  the  author 
in  1884.  It  is  a  drumstick  bacillus,  forming  terminal  spores ;  is  very 
thin  with  rounded  ends ;  and  though  ike  average  length  is  5*6  fi  it  some- 
times forms  filaments.  It  is  extremely  motile,  and  is  covered  with  flagella. 
It  is  easily  stained  by  the  usual  dyes,  and  also  by  Oram's  method.  The 
spores  wOl  resist  180°  for  2  hours  and  boiling  for  3  minutes ;  after 
5  minutes  they  are  dead.  B.  jptUrificua  is  an  anaerobe,  and  in  the  depth 
of  glucose-gelatin  the  colonies  produce  gas.  The  microbe  is  not  pal^o- 
genic  to  animals.  By  its  action  on  fibrin  are  produced  H^S,  leucin, 
tyrosin,  fatty  and  aromatic  acids,  amines,  and  paraoxyphenylpropionic 
add.  Consequently  it  gives  rise  to  real  putrefaction,  and  that  too  under 
anaerobic  conditions.  When  associated  with  certain  aerobic  organisms, 
putrefaction  takes  place,  but  the  process  is  delayed ;  with  others  putre- 
fiiction  does  not  occur  at  all. 

B,  putrificiM  is  not  the  only  cause  of  putrefaction ;  other  agents  are 
B,  cedematU  mdligni,  symptomatic  anthrax,  and  Glostridium  fcBtidum. 
But  all  these  are  anaerobes,  and  it  would  seem  that  aerobes  are  incapable 
of  exciting  putrefaction,  though  they  may  participate  in  the  process  by 

*  Brit  Med.  Joom,  1899, 11.  p.  1357. 

t  Alb.  a.  d.  Kais.  GeBundheitaamte,  xv.  (1892)  part  2.  CentmlbL  Bakt  a.  Par., 
1*  Abt,  xxvi  (1899)  pp.  370-2.       }  Ann.  Inst  Pasteur,  xilL  (1899)  pp.  854-64. 
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deozidiBixig  the  medium,  and  so  rendering  it  snital^e  f<Mr  the  action  of 
anaerobic  bacteria. 

New  Pathogenic  Streptoihrix«* — Dr.  G.  Dean  isolated  from  a  snb- 
.  cutaneous  swelliDg  in  a  norse  a  streptothrix  which  had  given  rise  to 
appearances  resembling  actinomycosis.  No  granules  were  found  in  the 
pus,  but  delicate  filaments  with  dichotomous  branching  were  obserred. 
The  organism  was  cultivated  snccessfully  on  agar-bouiUon  and  the  yeast 
medium.  No  growth  occurred  on  blood-serum,  potato,  or  gelatin.  The 
optimum  temperature  was  85^-87°.  The  growth  on  agar  and  in 
bouillon  is  described  as  resemblipg  little  masses  of  white  coral  or 
cauliflower. 

Microscopical  preparations  showed  that  the  organism  was  extremely 
pleomorphic,  the  forms  varying  from  coccjis  and  bacillus  to  filaments. 
The  majority  are  rods  8-5  fi  long  and  0*8-0*4  /a  broad.  The  bacillas 
form  especially,  owing  to  polar  staining,  is  practically  indistinguishable 
from  diphtheria  bacillus.  In  ascitic  fluid  and  serum  bouillon  branching 
filaments  predominated.  Inoculation  experiments  gave  positive  results ; 
those  on  rabbits  being  most  successfuL  In  the  successful  cases  were 
found  nodules  with  lanceolate  and  clubnahaped  processes  arranged  in 
rosette  fashion. 

Though  the  disease  caused  by  this  streptothrix  presented  features 
resembling  actinomycosis,  the  organism  differs  widely  from  the  labora- 
tory Actinomyces^  and  the  author's  results  tend  to  show  that  the  Strepto- 
tricheffi  are  more  nearly  allied  to  bacilli  than  to  moulds,  and  that 
the  disease  known  as  actinomycosis  is  caused  by  different  species  of 
allied  organisms. 

Streptothrix  Capr8B.t — Dr.  Silberschmidt  describes  an  organism 
which  was  isolated  from  the  lungs  of  a  goat,  the  morbid  appearances 
simulating  those  of  tuberculosis.  Streptothrix  caprse  is  non-mot^e ;  it 
stains  well  with  anilin  pigments,  and  also  by  Gram's  method.  The  most 
effective  staining  was  attained  by  Gram  and  eosin.  The  microbe  is 
pleomorphic,  presenting  itself  in  cocco-bacillus  forms  and  also  as  fila- 
luents  of  variable  length,  which  may  be  branched.  The  filamentous 
form  occurs  more  frequently  in  pus,  in  sections,  and  in  deep  bouillon 
colonies.  The  rodlet  shape  is  more  prevalent  on  agar  cultures,  and  in 
the  superficial  bouillon  colonies.  The  older  the  cultures  the  less  frequent 
are  the  filament  forms.  Appearances  resembling  spores  were  observed, 
but  this  mode  of  development  was  not  exactly  ascertained.  Strep,  caprm 
is  pathogenic  to  laboratory  animals.  Cultivations  were  made  on  gelatin, 
agar,  bouillon,  serum,  potato,  pepton-water,  straw-infusion,  and  milk* 

Streptotiirix  JIature  of  the  Diphtheria  Bacillus.}  —  Dr.  W.  Spirig 
states  that  if  diphtheria  cultures  be  kept  for  a  year  or  more,  chalky 
looking  deposits  appear  in  the  central  parts  of  the  growth,  and  on  micro- 
scopicfd  examination  streptothrix  forms  and  actinomycosis-like  appear- 
ances become  evident. 

Pathogenicity  of  the  Pseudo-Diphtheria  Bacillu8.§  —  Diphtheritic 
organisms  of  every  grade  of  virulence  are  to  be  met  with,  says  Dr.  A. 

•  Ann.  Inst  Pasteur,  xiii.  (1899)  pp.  841-53  (5  figs.). 

t  Centralbl.  Bakt  u.  Par.,  !*•  Abt.,  xxvi.  (1899)  pp.  540-1. 

t  Trans.  Jenner(Iate  British)  Inst.  Prevent.  Med.,  1899,  ser  IL  pp.  113-24  (2pls.V. 

§  Tom.  oit,  pp.  17-44  (3  pis.).  ^ 
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Salter.  The  weakest,  known  as  Hofifmann's  ot  the  psendo-diphtberia 
badllos,  and  representing  the  most  attennated  form  of  the  Elebs- 
Loeffler  bacillns,  is  capable  of  killing  only  certain  highly  susceptible 
ADall  birds  of  tbe  finch  tribe.  Organisms  of  a  slightly  higher  degree 
^f  Timleoce  can  kill  other  and  more  resistant  small  birdis  of  the  banting 
family.  Others  still  more  active  can  cause  larger  birds  (Merulidse)  to 
snconmb ;  whilst  the  most  vimlent  of  all  can  kill  certain  rodents,  e.g. 
gainea-pigs. 

Physiological  analysis  of  the  pseudo-diphtheria  toxin  shows  that  it 
4H>ntains  bodies  identical  with  or  allied  to  certain  of  the  constituents  of 
the  true  diphtheria  poison  known  as  toxoids,  and  these  bodies  possess 
ihe  power  of  neutralising  or  ^'  fixing  "  antitoxic  serum,  and  to  a  degree 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  true  toxin.  To  this  product  Ehrlich  gave 
the  name  of  protoxid.  The  presence  of  this  common  product  of  the 
diphtheria  and  the  pseudo-diphtheria  bacilli  is  another  argument  in 
&Toiir  of  the  identity  of  the  two  organisms. 

Bacillus  of  Acute  Bheumatism.*  —  Prof.  Savtschenko  found  the 
microbe  first  isolated  by  Achalme  in  five  out  of  six  cases  of  rheumatism. 
The  rodlet  is  of  yariable  height ;  it  forms  terminal  spores ;  it  is  easily 
stained  with  anilin  dyes  and  also  by  Gram's  method.  It  is  an  essential 
iierobe.  Its  optimum  temperature  is  from  80^^-87^.  The  most  favour- 
able medium  is  bouillon  with  0  *  5  per  cent,  lactose  and  0  *  38  sterilised 
milk.  The  microbe  is  extremely  pathogenic  to  laboratory  animals,  btlt 
they  may  be  immunised  by  successive  inoculations.  It  is  extremely 
seusitive  to  salicylate  of  soda.  In  the  bouillon-lactose-milk  medium  the 
lactic  fermentation  is  excited,  the  milk  being  at  the  same  time  coagu- 
lated. The  microbe  grows  equally  well  in  extract  of  muscle.  Its 
-virulence  is  weakened  by  repeated  cultivation,  but  may  be  restored  by 
passage  through  animals.  From  0*5-1  com.  of  human  blood  is  required 
for  each  tube,  as  the  microbe  is  infrequent. 

Constitution  of  the  Diphtheritic  Poison,  f — ^M.  Th.  Madsen  discus- 
ses at  some  length  the  composition  of  the  diphtheritic  poison,  and  after 
describing  the  views  of  £hrlich  on  the  subject,  gives  an  account  of  his 
own  experiments  with  four  different  samples.  The  net  result  appears 
^  be  that  the  diphtheria  bacillus  produces  two  different  substances 
in  bouillon  cultures,  toxins  and  toxones,  both  of  which  fix  antitoxin. 
The  toxins  are  divisible  into  three  groups  which  difier  in  their  degree  of 
affinity  for  antitoxin.  Each  of  these  three  groups  has  two  modifications 
which  differ  from  each  other  in  their  degree  of  stability.  Modification  a  is 
easily  converted  into  toxoid,  by  which  is  meant  toxin  that  has  lost  its 
power  of  killing  an  animal,  though  it  has  retained  the  property  of 
fixing  antitoxins.  In  each  equivalent  of  the  diphtheritic  poison  are  two 
independent  atomic  groups  :--(l)  the  haptophore  group,  which  possesses 
fixative  properties  only  ;  (2)  the  toxophore  group,  which  possesses  toxic 
properties  and  produces  the  specific  effects  of  the  poison  through  the 
intermediary  of  the  fixative  haptophore  group.  The  toxones  possess 
analogous,  Uiough  feebler,  properties,  and  undergo  the  same  chauges  as 
the  toxins.     The  toxones  are  secreted  by  the  microbes  at  the  same  time 

*  Aichiv.  Busses  PathoLM€d.etBact,Y.  (1898)  p.',558.  See  Physiologiste  Busse^ 
a.  (1899)  pp.  223-4.  f  Aun.  iDst.  Pasteur,  xiii.  (1899)  pp.  568-80,  801-32. 
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as  the  toxins,  and  their  formation  is  arrested  on  removal  from  the  incn- 
hator.  while  toxoids  are  ohieflj  formed  in  filtered  bouillon  cnltares  at  the 
expense  of  the  toxin.  One  of  the  properties  of  toxones  is  the  prodnction 
of  late  paralysis. 

Meat  Poisoning  from  Presence  of  Bacillns  enteritidis.*— A  series 
of  cases  of  meat  poisoning  occnrred  in  Sheffield  on  October  11th.  The 
meat  was  tinned  ''  corned  beef,"  and  nothing  particularly  abnormal  in  its 
appearance  was  noticed.  Twenty-four  persons  wore  affected,  and  one 
died.  The  symptoms,  which  appeared  suddenly  after  a  latent  period  of 
1-3  hours,  were  drowsiness,  giddiness,  headache,  vomiting,  diarrhoea, 
colic,  and  collapse.  A  bacteriological  examination  made  by  Dr.  J. 
Eobertson  disclosed  the  presence  of  B.  enteritidis  Gk^rtner,  an  organism 
belonging  to  the  ooli  group.  Its  identity  was  established  by  its  staining 
reactions,  motility,  cultural  characters,  and  pathogenicity. 

Occurrence  of  Bacillus  enteritidis  sporogenes  in  Ulceratiye  Co- 
litis, f — Dr.  B.  T.  Hewlett  has  formed  the  conclusion  that  B,  enteritidis 
sporogenes  I  is  probably  an  inhabitant  of  the  normal  digestive  tract  and 
frequently  to  be  found  in  the  dejecta.  He  has  isolated  it  from  cases  of 
ulcerative  colitis,  diarrhoea,  chronic  dysentery,  from  dejecta  of  healthy 
persons,  from  road-dust,  water,  and  milk.  Considering  its  ubiquitous 
distribution  and  the  resistant  nature  of  its  spores,  the  conclusion  seems 
highly  probable. 

Actinomycetic  Appearances  produced  by  the  Tubercle  Group. — 
Dr.  O.  Schulze  §  records  a  series  of  experiments  made  for  ascertaining 
the  conditions  under  which  actinoid  and  club  formations  are  produced  by 
tubercle  bacilli.  The  animals  were  inoculated  both  locally  and  by  intra- 
arterial injection,  and  in  all  cases  actinomycetic  appearances  were  ob- 
served. Though  cultures  of  all  degrees  of  virulence  gave  rise  to  the 
formations,  they  (the  formations)  first  developed  from  cultures  of  low 
virulence.  The  general  conclusion  is  that  between  true  actinomycosis 
and  tuberculosis  are  numerous  gradations  and  affinities,  and  that  the 
tubercle  bacillus  is  to  be  regarded,  not  as  a  fission,  but  as  a  filament 
fungus. 

The  subject  is  pursued  by  Prof.  0.  Lubarsch,||  whose  investigation 
is  a  pendant  and  continuation  of  the  foregoing.  He  records  the  result 
of  experiments  made  with  (1)  modified  tubercle ;  (2)  pseudo-tubercle ; 
(3)  Streptothrix  asterioides  and  Bac.  mallei ;  (4)  some  other  microphytes 
of  the  streptothrix  group.  From  these  it  is  inferred  that  ray  and  club 
fori£S  are  to  be  regarded  as  malformations  by  arrest,  and  that  actino- 
mycetic appearances  are  common  to  a  group  of  fungi,  viz.  the  Strepto- 
tricheae.  These  microphytes  should  not  be  classed  either  with  Schizo- 
mycetes  or  with  Hyphomycetes,  but  should  be  located  between  the  two 
as  an  independent  transition  form,  and  Actinomyces  proper  should  be 
regarded  as  a  sub-species  of  Streptothrix.  The  illustrations,  which  are 
in  a  plate  common  to  both  authors,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  resem- 

•  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1899, 11.  pp.  1367-8. 

t  Trans.  Jenner  (late  British)  Inst.  Preveat  Med.,  1199,  aer.  it  pp.  70-80. 

t  Cf.  this  Journal,  1899,  pp.  429-30. 

§  Zeitschr.  f.  Hygiene  n.  Infekt.,  xxzi.  (1899)  pp.  153-86. 

II  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  187-220  (1  pi.). 
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blanoes ;  for  there  are  depicted  branched  forms,  clnb-shaped  elements, 
radiating  tufts,  and  confused  central  networks  of  filaments. 

Del  Bio's  Bacteriology** — Dr.  L.  Del  Bio  has  obtained  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  to  bring  out  in  his  mother  tongue  a  treatise  on 
Bacteriology,  all  the  previons  works  on  this  subject  in  Spanish  being 
translations  of  foreign  authors.  The  <  Elements  of  Microbiology  for  the 
nse  of  medical  and  veterinary  students '  will  no  doubt  supply  a  want 
hitherto  felt  by  the  Spanishnspeaking  scientist  and  student,  more  especi- 
ally as  it  contains  all  the  information  necessary  for  acquiring  a  good 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
biographies  of  those  distinguished  microbiologists,  Pasteur  and  Eoch, 
a  feature  which  distinguishes  the  work  from  other  treatises  on  Bacterio- 
logy. 

*  Madrid,  1899,  648  pp.  and  195  figs.. 
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MICEOSCOPY. 

A.  Instruments,  Accessories,  dkc* 
a)  Stands. 

Cbamot's  Microscope  for  Miorochemical  Analysis*! — ^TMb  instni- 
meot,  which  is  made  by  Messrs.  Baasch  and  Lomb,  has  been  designed 
by  the  inventor  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  microchemistry.  The 
Microscope  is  intended  to  be  efficient,  cheap,  and  suitable  for  dass  work, 
and  its  general  nataro  is  that  of  a  simplified  petrographic  instrument. 

The  stand  (fig.  1)  is  of  the  Continental  type,  and,  since  its  use  would 
always  be  vertical,  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  provide  it  with  a 
jointed  pillar.  The  coarse  adjustment  is  by  rack-and-pinion,  and  the 
fine  by  micrometer-screw.  The  stage  is  circular,  rotating,  provided  with 
centering-screw ;  its  circumference  is  graduated  into  degrees  for  measur- 
ing crystal  augles.  The  stage  is  £ftced  with  rubber,  and  the  substage  is 
adjustable  by  means  of  a  quick-acting  screw.  Into  the  substage  is  fitted 
the  polarising  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  Nicol  prism  of  large  size,  and  so 
mounted  that,  by  means  of  a  pin  fitting  into  a  slot  in  the  substage-ring, 
the  prism  can  always  be  replaced  in  exactly  the  same  position.  T)^ 
polariser  can  be  swung  aside  when  polarised  light  is  not  desired.  The 
prism  is  so  arranged  £at  it  can  be  rotated,  and  is  provided  with  a  circle 
graduated  in  degrees.  The  analysing  nicol  is  also  provided  with  a 
graduated  circle,  and  it  is  so  mounted  that  it  fits  over  and  above  any 
eye-piece.  The  draw-tube  of  the  Microscope  is  furnished  with  a  small 
projecting  pin,  which  fits  into  a  slot  cut  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube- 
mounting  of  the  analyser.  This  slot  lies  in  the  same  vertical  plane  as 
the  zero  points  of  the  analyser,  the  polariser,  and  the  stage.  The  zero 
points  of  polariser  and  of  analyser  are  arranged  as  usual,  i.e.  for  the 
position  of  crossed  nicols.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  when  the  polariser 
is  at  zero,  and  is  swung  in  position  below  the  stage,  and  the  amJyser  is 
also  at  zero,  and  is  in  position  with  its  slot  on  the  pin,  the  nicols  are 
crossed  without  further  adjustment.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  quickly 
change  eye-pieces,  drop  the  analyser  in  place,  and  not  be  obliged  to 
spend  time  in  adjusting  it,  as  is  so  often  the  case.  Magnifying  power  is 
obtained  by  low  objectives  and  high  eye-pieces,  so  as  to  diminish  risk  to 
the  objectives  from  corrosive  fluids.  Each  eye-piece  is  provided  with 
cross-hairs  at  right  angles,  and  a  projecting  stud  fitting  into  a  nick  in 
the  upper  edge  of  the  draw-tube  for  lining  them.  It  is  found  that  1-in., 
l/2-in.4  and  1/4-in.  objectives  form  a  convenient  set,  with  2-in.,  l^in., 
1-in.,  and  1/2-in.  eye-pieces.  This  gives  a  range  of  magnification 
between  20  and  500  diameters,  which  is  amply  sufficient  for  all  ordinary 
analytical  work. 

The  draw-tube  of  the  Microscope  is  graduated  as  usual ;  the  mirrors, 
plane  and  concave,  are  on  a  swinging  bar. 

*  This  sabdivitdon  oontalns  (1)  Stands;  (2)  Eye-pieces  aad  Objeotivee;  (3)  lUu- 
minatlDg  and  other  Apparatus;  (4)  Photomiorograpby ;  (5)  Miciosoopioal  Optics 
and  Manipulation ;  (6)  Miscellaneous. 

t  Joum.  App.  Micr.,  1899,  pp.  502-5  (1  fig.)- 
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Three  Small  Hand-Miorosoopes. — ^With  regard  to  theee,  which  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  Swan  at  the  Meeting  in  last  November,*  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a  figure  and  description  of  the  original  iustra- 
ment  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Parsons  in  the  first  edition  of  Carpenter 
on  ihe  Microscope  (1856),  p.  73,  fig.  15.  It  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Gairdner  and  made  by  Bryson  of  Edinburgh. 

Berger*s  New  Microscope. — The  accompanying  cut  (fig.  2)  illustrates 
the  description  of  the  mecnanical  stage  of  Berger's  new  Microscope, 


Fio.  2. 


which  appears  on  p.  649  of  the  Journal  for  1899 ;  see  also  figs.  98,  99, 
and  100  on  pp.  584,  585,  in  the  Journal  for  1898. 

Leitz  Travelling  Microscope. — This  instrument  ^fig.  3)  packs  into 
case  21  by  14  by  7  cm.,  and  weighs  only  4  lb.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
figure  that  to  set  up  the  instrument  for  use,  the  mirror  and  stage  have  to 
be  attached,  and  the  tube  which  carries  the  ocular  must  be  unscrewed 
and  reversed.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  it  has  rack-and-pinion  coarse, 
and  micrometer-screw  fine  adjustment ;  the  only  point  not  quite  clear 
in  the  illustration  being  the  method  of  folding  the  foot.  Tliis  foot  is  a 
very  ingenious  one,  consisting  of  two  solid  rectangular  bars  of  brass 
lying  against  each  other  when  the  instrument  is  packed,  but  which  can 
be  opened  out  so  as  to  make  an  angle  of  some  40^,  in  which  position 
they  are  firmly  held  by  a  spring-catch,  and  as  there  is  no  inclination, 
this  gives  ample  stability. 

Leitz  Horizontal  Microscope  or  Cathetometer.  —  This  instrument 
appeals  rather  to  the  physicist  than  the  microscopist ;  it  consists  essen- 

♦  Ct  this  Journal,  1899,'p.  643. 
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^i^y  of  a  Microscope  monnted  on  an  adjustable  pillar  (fig.  4),  the  Micro- 
^pe  being  of  the  compound  type,  with  ocular  and  combination  objective, 
giTiog  focal  distances  of  5,  9,  and  48  cm.  It  has  rack-and-pinion  adjust- 
^^t  for  focns,  also  for  vortical  adjustment,  in  addition  to  a  sliding 
^i^utment  for  the  same  purpose,  both  the  latter  being  graduated. 

The  pillar  is  mounted  on  a  base  with  levelling  screws,  both  base  and 
Microscope  being  provided  with  spirit-levels. 

Fig.  3. 


Leitz  Nebelthau's  Sliding  Microscope. —  This  instrument  (fig.  5), 
although  originallj  designed  for  looking  over  large  brain  sections,  will 
perhaps  find  its  chief  use  in  the  bacteriological  laboratory  for  the  ex- 
unination  of  culture  plates.  For  this  purpose  its  unique  stage-plate 
would  be  particularly  serviceable  ;  it  measures  16  by  20  cm.,  practically 
every  part  of  which  can  be  brought  under  examination  by  the  mechanical 
movement  of  either  Microscope  or  stage,  the  necessary  illumination  being 
obtabed  by  means  of  a  long  rectangular  mirror. 

The  compound  Microscope  figured  can  bo  detached,  and  a  simple  lens, 
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shown  lying  in  front  of  the  inBtmment  in  the  illustration,  oan  be  substi- 
tuted. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  movements  of  both  Miorosoope 
and  stage  are  graduated,  so  that  any  desired  field  may  be  recorded. 

Leitz  Dolken's  Stand,  —  This  instrument  (fig.  6)  was  designed  to 
Dvercome  the  difficulty  experienced  when  examining  large  bacteriological 
culture-plates  on  the  ordinary  Continental  model  stand,  owing  to  the 


Fio.  4. 


short  distance  from  optic  axis  to  limb.  The  stand  is  of  the  same  size  as 
the  Leitz  No.  1,  the  substage  arrangements  and  focussing  adjustments 
being  similar  in  every  respect.  The  method  by  which  increased  space 
is  obtained  is  so  clearly  shown  in  the  illustration  as  to  make  frirther 
description  superfluous. 

ITew  Hot  Stage.* — ^Dr.  A.  Macfadyen  describes  a  hot  stage,  in  the 
♦  Trans.  Jenner  (late  British)  Inat.  Prev.  Med.,  ser.  ii.  (1899)  pp.  246-8  (2  figs.) 
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oonfiiruction  of  which  a  new  principle  for  regulating  the  temperature  has 
been  applied.     The  general  design  is  shown  in  fig.  7. 

A  is  a  metal  box,  with  inlet  and  outlet  tubes  a  and  d.  A  regulatiDg 
Talye  is  attached  to  a,  and  at  h  and  c  are  openings,  provided  with  screw- 
capflu  The  water  in  the  flask  B  is  heated  up  to  60''-70''  C,  and,  after 
flowing  through  the  hot  stage,  escapes  at  G.  The  means  of  regulating 
the  temperature  are  shown  in  fig.  8.    The  water  passes  from  a  through 


the  closed  cylinder  I,  which  projects  into  air-chamber  g.  The  volume  of 
air  in  ^  Taries  with  the  temperature  of  the  water,  while  the  pressure  of 
air  in  ^  and  I  is  kept  constant  by  the  piston  ky  which  slides  freely  in  the 
tube  m.  Hence  the  temperature  of  the  water  corresponds  to  some  position 
of  the  piston  h  This  carries  at  one  end  a  flat  plate  p,  by  which  the  exit 
tube  d  is  closed.  The  exit  tube  d  not  only  slides  through  t,  but  can  be 
adjusted  by  means,  of  a  screw-collar  on  t.  To  set  the  apparatus,  water  of 
a  higher  temperature  than  that  required  is  allowed  to  flow  through,  and 
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when  the  requisite  temperatare  has  been  attained,  d  is  then  pushed  in  to 
arrest  the  flow.    As  the  temperatare  falls,  the  volume  of  air  in  g  and  I 

Fio.  7. 


Fig.  8. 


will  diminish,  and  the  piston  k  will  travel  in  the  direction  of  a,  and  so 
open  d  by  removing  the  plate  p.     Fresh  hot  water  then  flows  through, 
and  the  temperature  rises,  and  so  on.    In  this  way  any  temperature 
Feb.  2Ut,  1900  I 
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between  20^  and  60^  is  obtainable.  The  variations  are  not  greater  than 
1/5  to  1/10  of  a  degree.  The  temperature  of  the  object  nnder  examina- 
tion is  about  2^  lower  than  that  indicated  by  the  thermometer  in  the 
stage. 

XT-shaped  Foot.* — Under  the  title  "  The  U-shaped  Foot  is  clumsy," 
Mr.  W.  J.  Beall,  of  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  expresses  his  opinion 
of  the  horse-shoe  or  Continental  form  of  Microscope  foot.  Nineteen 
years  ago  he  selected  one  or  more  instruments  of  some  fifteen  kinds  of 
stands  in  order  that  Tisitors,  his  students,  and  himself,  might  have  a 
variety  for  comparison.  Since  that  time  he  has  added  other  styles  to 
the  number.  Fig.  9  represents  the  shape  of  the  horseshoe  foot ;  fig.  10, 
the  same  in  section  as  made  of  solid  metal.  Fig.  11  represents  on  the 
same  scale  the  shape  of  the  foot  of  another  instrument  used  for  nearly 


Fig.  9. 


Fig.  11. 
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Fig.  12. 


twenty  years  past ;  and  fig.  1 2  gives  a  section  of  the  same,  the  dotted 
lines  indicating  the  depth  of  the  hollow  from  the  lower  side.  The  first 
instrument  mentioned  is  30  cm.  high,  and  weighs  six  pounds;  the 
second  one  is  28 J  cm.  high  and  weighs  a  trifle  over  four  pounds.  If  the 
first  be  placed  on  a  table  the  least  bit  curved  or  uneven,  llie  foot  stands 
on  three  out  of  four  points  and  rocks  easily ;  while  number  two  stands 
firmly  on  the  table  no  matter  what  may  be  the  condition  of  its  surface. 
When  placed  side  by  side  near  each  other,  erect  or  inclined  20°  to  30% 
and  a  string  is  tied  to  the  top,  joining  the  two,  and  the  feet  are  placed 
apart,  the  heavier  instrument  tips  over  before  stirring  the  other  one 
from  its  position.  The  author's  opinion,  which  is  strongly  opposed  to 
the  Continental  pattern,  is  best  given  verbatim  ac  litleratim,  "  True,  the 
narrow  base  can  be  pressed  into  a  smaller  box  than  the  other,  but  on  the 
table  there  is  room  enough  for  a  broader  base.  For  utility  and  for 
beauty,  it  seems  to  me  the  horseshoe  foot  has  scarcely  a  thing  to  oom- 

•  Ji,uin.  App.  Micr.,  1899,  pp.  623-4  (4  figs.). 
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-mend  it,  when  compared  with  the  other  here  illnstrated.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  extra  two  pounds  weight  seems  to  be  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  stand  firm  on  its  feet,  which  it  fails  to  do.  In  the  use  of 
Microscopes  it  has  been  my  need  to  frequently  lift  them  from  one  place 
to  another,  sometimes  with  considerable  speed.  Perhaps  the  extra  two 
pounds  may  have  been  added  partially  with  the  view  of  strengthening 
the  muscles  of  the  arm  of  the  one  who  handles  the  instrument ;  if  so, 
the  extra  weight  has  accomplished  something." 

Ahrens*  Erecting  Microscope. — A  point  of  considerable  interest  has 
been  found  in  connection  with  Ahrens'  new  erecting  Microscope,  figured 
in  this  Journal  for  1888,  p.  1020,  fig.  161.  The  erection  is  performed 
by  means  of  "  Porro  "  prisms.  In  the  description  it  is  said  that  "  the 
erection  of  the  image  is  obtained  by  two  right-angled  prisms  crossed  in 
the  way  used  in  some  of  the  binociilar  field-glasses."  This  is  probably 
the  first  application^ of  ** Porro"  prisms  to  the  Microscope;  and  the 
passage  quoted  shows  that  the  new  field-glasses  are  not  so  new  as  some 
of  us  belieyed. 

(2)  Eye-pieces  and  Objectives. 

Modem  Apochromatic  Objectives.*  —  Dr.  H.  van  Heurck,  after 
some  historicia  and  theoretical  introduction,  summarises  the  chief  forms 
of  modern  apochromats. 

(1)  Objective  16  mm.,  N.A.  0*80  (fig.  13).— The  system  consists  of 
three  lenses :  the  frontal  plano-convex  of  low  curvature ;  the-  median 
double ;  and  the  superior  slightly  convex,  and  in  reality  formed  of  a 
highly  curved  biconvex  lens  between  two  menisci.  The  low  numerical 
aperture  of  this  objective  permits  its  employment  only  for  histological 
.studies,  for  which  it  gives  very  beautiful  and  delicate  images. 

Fig.  13.  Fio.  14.  Fig.  15. 


(2)  Objective  8  mm.,  N.A.  0*65  (fig.  14). — This  is  a  quadruple  com- 
bination of  seven  simple  lenses  of  different  kinds  of  glass,  and  of  diffur- 
ent  curves.  It  is  a  very  successful  objective,  and  if  a  microscopist 
pofisesses  only  one  apochromat  he  ought  to  select  this.  With  different 
compensating  oculars  the  magnification  varies  from  62  to  562  diameters. 
It  shows  Nobert*s  sixth  group  well  with  axial  illumination,  and  resolves 
the  strife  of  Pleurosigma  angulatum. 

(3)  Objective  6  mm,,  N.A.  0'95  (fig.  15). — The  construction 'of  this 
objective  resembles  that  of  the  last,  but  the  curves  are  sharper,  especially 

*  Ann.  Soc.  Beige  de  Micr.,  xxiii.  (1899)  pp.  48-73  (1  pi.  and  6  figs.). 
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tbat  of  the  frontal  lens.   It  will  resolve,  with  axial  light,  Nobert's  twelfib 
group  (2880  lines  to  the  mil). 

(4)  Objective  4  mm.,  N.A.  0-95  ;  and  3  mm.,  N.A.  0-95  (fig.  16).— 
Those  resemble  the  last  in  design.  Dr.  van  Heurck  finds  that  the- 
3-mm.  will  resolve  Nobert's  thirteenth  group,  and  considers  it  somewhat 
superior  to  the  4  mm. 

(5)  Objective  2* 6  mm.^N,A,  1*25,  water-immersion  (fig.  17). — Con- 
struction like  last ;  a  very  beautiful  objective.    A  slight  alteration  qZ 

F.o.  IC.  Fig.  17.  Fig.  18. 


diaphragm  produces  a  marked  effect  on  the  image,  and  witli  axial  light 
the  resolution  lies  between  Nobert's  18th  and  14th  groups.  With  electria* 
oblique  light  Nobert's  18th  group  is  distinctly  resolved. 

(6)  Oljective  8  mm.,  N.A.  1-40,  homogeneous  (fig.  18).— This  con- 
tains ten  lenses.   The  simple  frontal  lens  slightly  exceeds  a  hemisphere,. 


Fio.  10. 


and  the  object  of  such  a  lens  is  to  produce  a  notable  amplification  of  th» 
object  without  introducing  at  the  same  time  great  chromatic  and  sphe- 
rical aberrations.  It  reduces  the  pencil  aperture  from  1  •  40  to  0  •  65.  The: 
first  doublet  discharges  similar  functions;  at  first  it  diminishes  the- 
pencil  divergence,  and  afterwards  intentionally  introduces    a  ccrtaini 
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^onoTmt  of  chromatic  and  spherical  aberration  for  more  complete  correc- 
tion by  the  upper  lenses.  The  first  triplet  destroys  spherical  and  chro- 
matic aberration,  and  the  second  triplet  the  8ec<»ndary  spectram. 

Dr.  yan  Heorck  finally  tabulates  and  compares  the  merits  of  8  mm. 
and  2  mm.  apochromats  of  the  most  modem  makes.* 

Fig.  19  is]  reproduced  from  Czapski*s  Theorte  der  optiscken  Instru^ 
mea/6.t  It  shows  the  older  form  of  apocfaromat,  and  will  be  interesting 
for  comparison.  It  represents  an  objective  of  2  mm.  equivalent  focus 
and  of  N.A.  1*40,  on  a  scale  three  times  the  natural  size. 

'Chablikb,  vok  C.  Y.  L. — Vhez  akromatisdia  Linientjnteme.    (On  Achromatio 
Lens-Systems.) 
[A  very  buocinct  article,  with  more  partioular  reference,  however,  to  tele- 
aoopea]  0/cer.  K.  Vetendc-Altad.  FOrhandl,  1899,  pp.  657-669. 

Objectivet  of  Teleioopes.    A  series  of  articles  in  the  Zeitschr.f.  InHrumerUen" 
Icunde : — 

Habtixg,   H.— Znr  Theorie   der   iweitheiligen   verkitteten   Femrohrobjektivo. 
(On  the  Theory  of  Cemented  Doublet  Telescope-Objectives.) 
[An  elaborate  mathematical  article  with  tables  of  constants  for  different  kinds 
of  glatis.]  Dec.  1898,  pp.  857-80. 

Wolf,  M.  — Uber  ein  Femrohrobjektiv  mit  verbeiserter  Farbenkorrektion.  (On 
a  Telescope-Objective  with  improved  Achromatic  Correction.) 

Jan.  1899,  pp.  1-4  and  1  fig. 

iHoEGH,  E.  VON — Znr  Theorie  der  iweitheiligen  verkitteten  Femrohrobjektivo. 
(On  the  Theory  of  Cemented  Doublet  Telescope-Objectives.) 

Feb.  1899,  pp.  37-9. 

Habtino,  H. — Znr  Berechnnng  astronomisoher  Femrohrobjektive.  (On  the  Cal- 
culation of  Astronomical  Telescope-Objectives.)  April  1899,  pp.  104-11. 

Hartihq,  H.  —  Uber  Astigmatismni  nnd  Bildfeldwolbnng  bei  astronomiBchen 
Femrohrobjektiven.  (Ou  Astigmatism  and  Circular  Image  Distortion  in  Astro- 
nomical Telescope-Objectives.) 

May  1899,  pp.  138-143,  with  several  tables  of  constants. 

Steivheil,  B.  —  Farbenkorrektion  nnd  spharisohe  Aberration  bei  Femrohr- 
objektiven.  (Achromatic  Correction  and  Spherical  Aberration  in  Telescope- 
Objectives.)  June  1899,  pp.  177-183  and  3  diagrams. 

Habtino,  H.  —  Uber  ein  astrophotographisches  Objektiv  mit  betraohtlioh  ver- 
mindertem  seknndarem  Spektmm.  (^Un  an  Astropbotogmpliio  Objective  with 
oon&iderably  reduced  Secondary  Spectrum.)  Sept.  1899,  pp.  269-72. 

X.BM  AK,  A. — Znr  Berochnnng  von  Femrohr-  nnd  sohwach  vergrbssemden  Kikro- 
■kop-Objektivdn.  (Ou  the  Calculation  of  Objectives  of  Telescopes  and  of  Low- 
power  Microscopes.)  Sept.  1899,  pp.  272-3. 

.Hasting,  H.— Bemerkong  zu  dem  vorstehenden  Anfsatze.  (Note  on  the  fore^ing 
Treatise.)  Ibid.,  pp.  274-5. 

*  We  much  regret  that  in  this  Journal  (1899,  p.  337)  it  was  erroneously  stated 
.that  **  the  form  of  leus  figured  in  this  (laper  is  that  of  the  old  apochromuts  when  they 
were^rst  introduced,  and  not  tiiut  of  those  now  manulactuied." — Editoo. 
t  Edition  1893,  p.  245. 
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(8)  niamlnatinff  and  other  Apparatus. 

Electric  Hicroscope  Lamp.* — ^Mr.  J.  E.  Barnard  has  snrmoimted 
the  difficulty  of  adapting  the  incandescent  lamp  to  Microscopical  pur- 
poses by  strongly  illuminating  a  white  surface.     The  lamp  (fig.  20)  is- 

Fig.  20.  «      -.  — ^ 


enclosed  in  a  brass  tube, 
cut  off  obliquely  at  the  end 
and  with  an  aperture  oppo-  . 
site  the  oblique  surface. 
The  inner  surface  of  the 
tube  is  coated  with  a  thick 
layer  of  zinc  oxide  which, 
when  illuminated,  reflects 
a  perfect  white  light  of  suf- 
ficient intensity  for  moi»t 
microscopical  purposes. 

Winton*8  Micro-Polarisoope  for  Food  Examinatiocj  —  Mr.  A.  L. 
Winton  has  found  polarised  light  of  great  value  in  the  examination  of 
foods,  particularly  in  the  detection  of  starches  as  adulterants.  He 
thinks  the  method  quicker  and  surer  than  the  iodine  test.  For  this- 
purpose  he  uses  an  arrangement  which  he  has  adapted  to  a  Bausch  and 
Lomb's  Continental  Microscope.^ 

♦  Trans.  Jenner  (late  Britiah)  Inst  Prev.  Med.,  ser.  ii.  (1899)  pp.  252-3  (1  tg.). 
t  Journ.  A|»p.  Micr.,  1899,  pp.  650-1  (2  hgs.). 

X  The  deyice  is.  however,  not  new.    In  the  volume  of  this  Journal  for  1881 
(fi^.  48,  p.  802)  will  be  found  the  description  of  an  adapter,  and  also  (fig.  210^ 
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UsnaUy  in  Microscopes  the  polariser  is  fitted  to  the  substage  ring 
which  carries  the  Abbe  condenser,  and  cannot  be  attached  nntii  the  snb- 
stage  is  lowered  and  the  condenser  is  removed.  For  attaching  the 
analyser  the  Microscope-tube  mnst  be  raised,  the  objective  or  nose-piece 
removed,  and  the  analyser  screwed  at  the  upper  end  to  the  tube,  and  at 
the  lower  end  to  the  objective  or  nose-piece.  Both  the  substage  and 
the  tube  must  be  readjusted  before  the  object  can  be  viewed.  The 
ohange  back  again  to  plain  illumination  is  equally  laborious.  These 
operations  not  only  consume  several  minutes  each  time  the  polarisoope 
is  brought  into  service,  but  also,  if  often  repeated,  are  ruinous  to  the 
screw-thread  and  other  parts  of  the  apparatus. 

Fig.  21  shows  Bausch  and  Lomb's  Continental  Microscope  fitted 
with  this  arrangement.  The  polariser  (fig.  22)  is  carried  on  an  arm 
below  the  substage,  and  swiugs  into  position  from  the  right,  at  the  same 
time  forcing  the  iris  diaphragm  out  of  position  to  the  left.  The  analyser 
is  mounted  in  the  same  manner  as  in  petrographical  instruments,  the 
prism  being  contained  in  a  box  which  slides  in  the  main  tube,  so  that 

Fig.  22. 


when  pushed  to  the  right,  the  light  passes  through  the  prism,  but  when 
pushed  to  the  left,  a  round  opening  permits  unobstructetl  vision.  When 
polarised  light  is  desired,  the  polariser  is  pushed  to  the  left  and  the 
analyser  box  to  the  right,  and  the  change  to  plain  illumination  is  accom- 
plished by  the  reverse  operations.  Either  change  can  be  made  in  less 
ihan  a  second,  without  disturbing  the  adjustment  either  of  the  tube  or  of 
the  substage,  and  without  damage  to  the  instrument.  Another  advantage 
is  that  the  condenser  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  polariser, 
thus  rendering  the  crosses  on  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  some  other  feebly 
active  starches  more  distinct.  Selenite  plates  are  mounted  in  a  metal 
slip  and  are  used  on  the  stage. 

Watson  &  Sons'  ITew  Substage  Condensers.  —  Fig.  23  represents 
the  dry  parachromatic  condenser  lately  introduced  by  Watson  &  Sons. 
It  has  a  total  aperture  of  1  *  0  and  an  aplanatic  aperture  in  excess  of  0  *  90. 
Its  power,  2/7  in.,  renders  it  suitable  for  critical  and  photographic  work 

p.  938)  of  a  Mioroerope  with  analyser  in  box  above  the  objective.  In  the  volume  for 
1888  (fi^.  40,  p.  279)  Messrs.  Baubch  and  Lomb's  **  Petrographical  Microscope,"  with 
this  device,  has  already  been  described.  Metfsrs.  Swift  also  mouDt  the  analyser  in  a 
slide  above  the  objective.— Editor. 
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with*high-power  objectives,  and  it  possesses  tho  convenience  of  a  large 
field-lens,  viz.  5/8  in.  diam.  The  mounting,  as  shown  in  illustration, 
is  convenient  in  form ;  the  iris  diaphragm  has  immediately  above  it 
the  Society's  objective  thread  into  which  the  optical  portion  of  the 
condenser  screws.  The  tube  surrounding  the  iris  diaphragm  is  divided 
to  enable  the  aperture  at  which  the  condenser  may  bo  working  to  be 
known ;  a  carrier  is  also  provided  for  coloured  glasses,  dark  ground 
stops,  &c.  The  top  lens  of  the  condenser  can  be  removed  for  work 
wili  low-power  objectives. 

Fig.  23.  Fig.  24. 


Fig.  24  represents  an  oil-immersion  condenser  by  the  same  firm, 
having  a  total  aperture  exceeding  1*8  and  an  aplanatic  aperture  of  1*27. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  it  attains  a  very  high  degree  of  aplanatism,  and 
this  is  brought  about  by  the  use  of  a  triple  back  correcting  lens  which 
is  6/10  in.  diam. ;  its  power  is  1/4  in.  It  also  can  be  used  dry  for 
medium  and  low-power  objectives  by  removing  the  top  lens,  when  its 
power  becomes  2/7  in.  and  the  aperture  0*60  N.A.  This  optical  part  is 
also  fitted  with  the  Society's  screw,  and  is  supplied  in  a  mount  similar 
to  the  condenser  above  described,  the  iris  diaphragm,  however,  being 
divided  to  suit  the  dififerent  optical  system. 

Beichert's  Ifew  Projection  Apparatus.  —  This  apparatus  (fig.  25) 
is  fitted  with  an  optical  bench  mounted  on  a  solid  board,  and  can  be 
used  with  the  ordinary  type  of  adjustable  Continental  Microscope.  The 
light-source  is  either  a  hand-feed  arc  lamp,  or  a  Schuckert's  automatic 
self-regulating  projection  lamp,  in  metal  box  lined  with  asbestos.  The 
3-lensed  150  mm.  diameter  condenser  system  contains  a  water-chamber 
afifording  a  sufficient  protection  to  the  preparations  against  prolonged 
heating.  The  frame  for  the  reception  of  the  slides  is  i^  by  12  cm.,  and 
the  project! on- objective,  adjustable  by  rock-and-pinion.  is  of  about  12  cm. 
focus.  There  is  an  adjustable  foot-plate  to  which  is  fastened  the 
Microscope  stand. 

The  apparatus  may  also  be  equipped  with  a  special  projection- 
Microscope  stand  which  very  much  &cilitates  the  working.  The  coarse 
adjustment  is  then  by  rack-and-pinion,  permitting  an  especially  long 
movement  for  the  long-focussed  objective;  the  fine  adjustment  is  by 
micrometer  screw.  The  tube  is  chosen  of  such  a  width  that  the  light- 
cone  of  the  weakest  projection-objective  is  fully  utilised.  For  the  pro- 
jection-ocular an  adjustable  draw-out  tube  is  employed.    The  object- 
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stage  18  moYable,  rotatorj,  and  is  fixed  bj  means  of  screws.  The  Abbe 
condenser  with  iris  diaphragm  is  central,  and  is  adapted  for  raising  and 
lowering,  and  can  be  changed  revolver-fashion  for  a  cylinder  diaphragm. 
In  order  to  protect  the  preparation  from  excessive  heating  in  the  event 
of  long-continned  projection,  a  second  water-chamber  for  alum  solution 
is  inserted  directly  behind  the  Abbe  condenser.  For  convenience  of 
change  from  microscopic  to  diapositive  projection,  the  whole  Microscope 


can  be  easily  drawn  off  the  bench  and  just  as  easily  replaced.  A 
diaphragm  arrangement  is  provided  for  stopping  off  interfering  side 
light 

(4)  Photomicrography. 

Hew  Photomicrographic  Apparatus.'*^ — Mr.  J.  E.  Barnard  has  de- 
vised a  photomicrographic  apparatus  with  the  following  novel  modifi- 
cations. 

(1)  Rigidity.  The  apparatus  is  supported  on  a  cast-iron  girder  base, 
thns  combining  the  maximum  of  strength  with  the  minimum  of  weight. 

(2)  Focussing  is  accomplished  in  a  novel  manner.  Kunning  along 
the  base  is  a  steel  rod,  provided  with  movable  brass  heads,  at  the  end 
of  which  is  a  grooved  pulley  carrying  a  silken  cord  kept  uniformly  tense 
by  weights.  The  cord  passes  up  through  the  pivot  supporting  the 
tail-piece,  and  is  led  over  guide-pulleys  to  the  fine  adjustment.  This 
arrangement  allows  the  Microscope  and  illuminating  apparatus  to  be 
swung  aside  without  interfering  with  the  fine  adjustment  arrangements. 

(3)  The  bellows  are  in  segments,  so  that  the  whole  or  any  part  may 
be  used.     The  sapporting  frames  rest  on  brass  tubes,  running  one  on 

•each  side  of  the  entire  length  of  the  girder  base.     The  contact  with  the 

*  Tiaiifl.  Jenner  (late  British)  lost  Prev.  Med.,  ser.  11.  (1899)  pp.  248-50(1  pi.). 
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tnbes  is  alternately  V-shaped  and  flat,  and  the  clamping  arrangements* 
are  entirely  independent.  The  illuminating  apparatus  is  an  arc  lamp 
and  parallelising  system  mounted  on  a  brass  tube  fixed  to  the  swinging 
tail-piece.  The  arc  lamp  is  described  in  this  Journal,  1898,  p.  170. 
The  entire  instrument  xests  on  three  le veiling-screws  supported  by 
thick  lead  disks  on  the  surface  of  a  stone  table  which  is  carried  on  brick 
supports  above  the  concrete  foundation. 

Beichert's  'Sew  Combined  Apparatus  for  Drawing,  Projection,  and 
Photomicrogpraphy. — This  apparatus  (fig.  26)  is  principally  adapted  for 
low  powers  (6  to  SO  diameters)  and  can  be  worked  with  various  forma 
of  the  incandescent  light  (petroleum,  spirit,  gas).  It  answers  the  pur- 
poses of  drawing  with  magnifiers,  photomicrography,  and  the  projection 
of  lantern  slides.  It  is  supplied  in  tliree  combinations: — (1)  As  a 
drawing  apparatus  consisting  of  a  stand  fitted  with  stage  capable  of 
moving  up  and  down,  condensing  lenses  in  front  of  the  light,  mirror 
inclined  at  46°,  condensing  lens  above  the  stage,  Welsbach  spirit-lamp 
fitted  with  reflector,  lens-carrier  adjustable   by    rack-and-pinion,  twi>- 


lenses  magnifying  6  and  12  diameters ;  (2)  as  a  photographic  camera^ 
double  dark  slide,  and  focussing  screen ;  (3)  as  a  projection  apparatus, 
with  frames  for  lantern-slides  and  projection-lens  adjustable  by  rack-and- 
pinion. 

Eeichert's  Small  Photomicrographic  Apparatns. — This  apparatus^ 
(fig,  27)  is  made  with  the  guide-rods  hinged,  so  as  to  be  used  vertically- 
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or  iDclined.     The  base-plate  is  fitted  with  three  levelling  screws,  'and 
any  of  his  Microscopes  can  be  adapted.     Dark  slide  for  quarter  and  hair 
plates,  focussing    screen,   and   Hooke's   key,  are    supplied    with   the^ 
apparatus. 

Fiu.  27. 


Guide  to  PhotomicrograpMc  Apparatus.*  —  Herr  C.  Beichert  has^^ 
issued  a  guide  for  the  use  of  photomicrographic  apparatus  constructed 
by  the  firm.  Most  of  the  apparatus  has  been  described  before,  but  a. 
modification  suggested  by  von  Martensou  for  low-power  photography 
appears  to  be  new.  This  consists  in  placing  the  principal  and  accessory 
parts  on  separate  base-boards.  This  arrangement  is  found  to  be  more 
convenient  for  examining  the  specimen,  and  prevents  jarring  when  the 
Microscope  is  bent  at  an  angle. 

The  photograms,  which  include  objects  as  various  as  micro-organisms,, 
the  tarsal  joint,  and  metals,  are  excellent. 

B.  Technique.! 
(1)  Oolleotin8>  Objects,  ixioludiii8>  Culture  Prooessefl. 

CnltlYation  Medium  for  Thermophilous  Bacteria,  i —  Dr.  A.  Mac- 
fadyen  and  Dr.  F.  H.  Blaxall  have  found  in  potato-agar  a  good  medium 
for  cultivating  thermophilous  organisms.  Hereon  they  grew  as  isolated 
colonies,  remained  discrete,  and  it  was  possible  to  obtain  readily  pure 
subcultures.  Potato-agar  is  prepared  as  follows  :  Potatoes  are  steamed, 
peeled,  and  pounded.  To  100  grm.  of  potato  one  litre  of  water  is 
added,  the  mass  steamed  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  filtered.  To  the 
filtrate  2  per  cent,  of  agar  is  added,  and  the  whole  autoclaved  for 
15  minutes.  It  was  found  an  advantage  to  add  1  per  cent,  of  salt.. 
After  neutralisation  with  soda  and  further  steaming,  the  potato-agar  is 
filtered  into  test-tubes  and  sterilised  once  more.  This  medium,  which 
is  practically  a  carbohydrate  soil,  is  referred  to  as  salt-potato-agar. 

*  Yieniia,  1899, 13  pp.,  6  figs.,  and  18  photograms. 

t  ThiB  BubdiTision  oontaios  (1)  Collecting  Objects,  including  Culture  Pro- 
e&me»;  (2yPreparing  Objects ;  ^3)  Cutting,  including  Imbedding  and  Microtomes; 
(4)  Btaining  and  Injecting ;  (5)  Mounting,  including  slides,  preservative  fluids,  &c  ;: 
(6)  Miscellaneous. 

I  Trans.  Jenner  (late  British)  Inst.  Prev.  Med.,  ser.  ii.  (1899)  pp.  164-5. 
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Cultivation  and  Staining  of  AmcebsB.*— Dr.  Feinberg  finds  that  the 
'best  medium  for  the  cultivation  of  amoebas  is  a  mixture  of  several  organic 
substances  (not  specifically  mentioned)  and  common  salt  solution.  In 
this  development  is  rapid  and  copious,  though  the  cultures  are  never 
pure.  A  drop  of  the  fluid  and  a  drop  of  serom  are  placed  on  a  slide 
and  fixed  with  sublimate-alcohol.  The  preparations  are  then  treated 
with  iodine-alcohol  and  stained  with  a  dilute  solution  of  h«Bmatoxylin. 
When  the  amoebfe  become  encysted,  portions  of  the  nutrient  medium 
mass  are  fixed  and  hardened  in  absolute  alcohol,  imbedded  in  pai'affin, 
and  sectioned.  The  sections  are  best  stained  with  methylen-blue  and 
•«06in. 

Medium  for  Isolating  Microbe  of  Scarlet  Feyer.f — Mr.  W.  J.  Class 
has  succeeded  in  isolating  from  scarlet  fever  cases  a  large  diplococcus, 
which  he  believes  to  be  the  specific  germ  of  the  disease.  The  successful 
culture  medium  is  glycerin-agar  to  which  is  added  5  per  cent,  by  weight 
of  black  garden  earth,  previously  sterilised  by  discontinuous  heating. 
Epidermis  scales  are  placed  on  the  medium,  and  the  tabes  incubated  from 
2-7  days  at  about  85°.  In  about  two  days  whitish-grey  semitransparent 
colenies  appear. 

Ifew  Coloured  Ifutrient  Medium  and  Appearances  produced 
therein  by  certain  Micro-organisms.  |  —  Prof.  A.  Caesaris-Demel,  by 
^pursuing  the  method  of  cultivating  in  liver-broth  coloured  with  litmus, 
has  obtained  some  interesting  results  with  regard  to  the  reaction  pro- 
duced in  the  medium  by  the  following  micro-organisms  : — BaciUm  colt 
communis,  B.  typhi,  B,  pneumoniae,  B.  anikracis,  B.  icteroides^  B.  pro^ 
digio8U8,  Proteus  vulgaris.  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus.  Vibrio  choterm, 
fowl-bacillus,  and  Sarcina  lutea.  These  results  are  pictorially  sum- 
marised in  two  coloured  plates,  and  the  importance  of  the  method 
for  diagnostic  purposes  in  regard  to  some  microbes  is  thereby  rendered 
obvious.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  B,  coli,  the  diagram  indicates 
gas-formation  and  is  coloured  pink  for  the  first  period  ;  the  next  stages 
are  neutral  (yellow),  and  the  final  blue-violet.  In  the  case  of  £.  typhi 
the  first  stage  is  neutral  and  all  the  rest  pink.  Cholera  shows  a  red- 
triolet  hue  on  the  first,  and  afterwards  pink  throughout.  JB.  icteroides 
is  pink  from  the  start,  with  fras-formation  on  the  first  day. 

Cultivations  of  B,  coli,  B,  typhi,  and  Proteus  under  anaerobic  condi- 
tions showed  that  after  the  first  day  the  colour-reaction  was  neutral^  but 
•  directly  air  was  restored  aerobic  appearances  presented  themselves.  The 
medium  is  composed  of  calf's  liver  infused  for  24  hours  in  1  litre  of 
water.  After  expression  and  filtration  the  fluid  is  boiled  for  one  hour, 
filtered  again,  and  10  grm.  pepton  and  5  grm.  salt  added.  The  fluid 
is  boiled  and  filtered  again  and  then  neutralised  with  normal  soda  solu- 
tion (about  3  ccm.).  The  broth  is  then  autoclaved  for  half  an  hour  at 
115^,  and  after  filtration  20  ccm.  of  neutral  litmus  tincture  are  added. 
10  ccm.  of  the  broth  are  poured  into  test-tubes,  and  these  are  sterilised 
for  half  an  hour  in  an  autoclave. 

♦  Fortschr.  d.  Med.,  xvii.  (1899)  pp.  121-7  (2  pis.). 

t  Med.  Record,  Ivi.  (1899;  pp.  330-2,  513-4  (4  figs.).  See  Brit.  Med.  Joum., 
J899,  ii.  Epit.  420. 

t  Centralbl.  BakL  u.  Par.,  V  Abt.,  xxvi.  (1899)  pp.  529-40  (2  pis.). 
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Apparatus  for  the  ColtiYatioiL  of  Anaerobic  Bacteria  without  the 
use  of  Inert  Gkises.* — The  deyelopment  of  anaerobes  in  fermentation 
tubes  suggested  to  Dr.  Th.  Smith  their  cultivation  in  flasks.  The  appa- 
ratus depicted  in  fig.  28  was  employed  for  the  cultivation  of  the  tetanus 
bacillus.  There  are  two  bulbs,  A  and  B,  counected  by  a  heavy  rubber 
tube  C,  and  with  a  clamp  D  to  regulate  the  communication  between 
them.  The  bouillon  ordinarily  fiUs  A  and  the  space  below  the  dotted 
line  in  B ;  but  during  sterilisation  it  is  forced  over  into  B.  It  is  in- 
oculated through  the  opening  at  E.  The  growth  will  extend  around  to 
A  within  24  hoars.  F  is  a  tin  rack  for  supporting  the  apparatus.. 
Fig.  29  shows  a  variation  in  which  a  litre  flask  A  and  a  bent  100  com.. 


Fig.  29. 


Fig.  2^. 


pipette  B  are  used.  The  upper  part  of  the  pipette  is  shortened  and' 
plugged  with  cotton,  while  the  lower  part  is  bent  and  fitted  to  the  flask 
with  a  rubber  stopper.  The  bouillon  is  inoculated  through  D,  and  the 
growth  reaches  the  flask  in  24-^6  hours.  This  form  is  only  partly 
filled  when  sterilised,  the  extra  bouillon  being  antoclaved  separately. 

Vrine-Oelatin  for  the  Diagnosis  of  Typhoid-f  —  Dr.  H.  Wittich^ 
records  some  observations  made  on  typhoid  material  with  Piorkowski's 
medium,^  the  results  of  which  indicate  that  the  inventor  took  a  too 
florid  view  of  the  value  of  urine-gelatin  for  diagnostic  purposes.  The^ 
author  has  found  that,  while  the  appearances  of  typhoid  arenas  described' 
by  Piorkowski,  other  forms  present  the  same  appearances.  As  a  culti- 
vation medium  for  typhoid  its  value  is  highly  appreciated. 

*  Jonm.  Bo8t  Soc.  Med.  BcL,  iii.  [(1899)  pp.  340-3.  See  Joum.  App.  MIor.,  ii.. 
0899)  p.  572  (2  ^gs,). 

t  Centralbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par..  !»•  Abt.,  xxvi.  (1899)  pp.  390-6. 
i  Cf.  this  Journal,  1899,  p.  818. 
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(2)  Preparing  Objects. 

Del6pme  Ether  Freezing  Box.  —  This  is  an  auxiliary  of  the  Dele- 
pine  microtome  described  on  p.  128,  and  is  also  brought  out  by  Messrs. 
R.  and  J.  Beck.  Although  it  has  been  in  use  for  over  sixteen  years,  it 
has  not  previously  been  described.  The  arrangement  of  the  parts  is  so 
designed  that  the  specimen  to  be  cut  will  remain  frozen  for  a  much 
longer  time  after  ceasing  to  work  the  bellows  than  is  usually  the  case. 
Scarcely  any  ether  is  wasted,  as  the  unevaporated  and  recondensed  ether 
drops  back  into  the  reservoir,  the  only  waste  being  that  which  passes 
out  with  the  air ;  moreover,  an  object  as  large  as  2  in,  in  diameter  can  be 
successfally  frozen,  thus  enabling  such  a  specimen  as  a  whole  eye  to 
be  cut  into  sections  without  any  difficulty.  The  ether  is  introduced  into 
the  main  chamber  by  unscrewing  the  funnel  cap  D  (i^g.  30),  and  the 
box  B  may  be  replenished,  if  required,  during  use.  The  bellows  are 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  tube  L,  which  communicates  directly  with  the 
jiozzle  C ;  the  distance  of  C  below  the  freezing  plate  A  is  adjustable,  so 

Fia.  30. 


-that  the  ether  may  be  sprayed  over  a  large  or  small  surface,  according 
to  the  size  of  a  section  under  the  knife.  After  a  few  minutes'  working 
the  whole  of  the  ether  in  B  will  become  almost  as  cold  as  the  freezings 
plate  ;  and  to  utilise  this  cold  as  much  as  possible,  a  tube  F  fixed  to  the 
freezing-plate  passes  down  into  the  ether  as  in  B,  and  thus  equalises  the 
low  temperature  over  the  whole  of  the  large  plate  A  much  more  effi- 
ciently than  could  be  the  case  if  only  a  single  point  were  the  source  of 
the  cold.  The  freezing-plate  A  and  the  tube  F  are  insulated  efifectually 
from  the  rest  of  the  metal-work  by  the  solid  vulcanite  carrier  Q.  The 
various  parts  are  detachable  for  convenience  of  cleaning.  The  air  from 
the  bellows,  after  issuing  from  C,  passes  with  its  ether  vapour  through 
holes  in  the  top  of  the  tube  F,  and  thence  out  of  the  box  by  the  tube  K, 
Any  superfluous  ether,  as  well  as  the  water  separated  from  the  ether, 
may  be  drawn  off  by  means  of  the  tap  E. 

Microtechnique  for  the  Study  of  Sponges.*— Dr.  E.  Rousseau  com- 
municates a  summary  of  the  procedures  employed  by  him  in  the  study 
of  sponges.  The  first  two  steps  are  the  same  for  the  three  kinds. 
Calcareous,   Homy,  and  Siliceous  : — (1)  Thin  little  bits  are  removed 

♦  Add.  Soc.  Beige  Micr.,  xxiv.  (1899)  pp.  49-56. 
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^rom  the  deeper  parts.  (2)  These  are  placed  in  absolute  alcohol,  which 
is  renewed  several  times  for  two  days. 

(kdcareous  9ponge9.  (3)  Overstain  with  aqueous  1  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  nigrosin  (2  days  or  more).  (4)  Frequent  washing  in  90^  alco- 
hol (1-2  days).  (5)  Absolute  alcohol,  1  day.  (6)  Absolute  alcohol 
and  ether  in  equal  bulks  for  1/2-1  day.  (7)  Immersion  in  celloidin 
for  several  days.  (8)  Imbed  in  celloidin,  hardening  with  chloroform 
vapour.  (9)  Place  the  blocks  in  80**  alcohol.  (10)  Decalcify  (1-2  days) 
in  the  following  mixture:  alcohol  (90°)  100  parts,  nitric  acid  20-50 
parts.  When  the  blocks  cut  easily,  decalcification  is  complete.  (11) 
Itemove  the  excess  of  acid  by  means  of  powder^  chalk.  When  the 
•chalk  no  longer  dissolves,  the  acid  has  been  neutralised.  (12)  Wash  in 
Sb"^  alcohol.  (18)  Section.  (14)  Treat  the  sections  successively  in  90^ 
^doohol  and  absolute  alcohol,  clear  in  origanum  oil,  and  mount  in 
balsam. 

Homy  sponges,  (3)  Absolute  alcohol  and  ether  in  equal  parts 
•(1/2-1  day).  (4)  Saturate  with  celloidin  (several  days).  (5)  Imbed 
in  oelloidm,  hardening  With  chloroform  vapour.  (6)  Gut  into  blocks 
4uid  keep  in  80°  alcohol.  (7)  Section.  (8)  Stain  with  Mayer's  picro- 
magnesia-carmine,  picroni^osin,  indulin,  or  Mayer's  carmalum.  (9) 
Wash  the  sections  successively  in  distilled  water,  90°  alcohol,  and 
•absolute  alcohol,  clear  in  origanum  oil,  and  mount  in  balsam. 

Siliceous  sponges.  (8)  Absolute  alcohol  and  ether  in  equal  parts 
^1/2-1  day).  (4)  Saturate  with  celloidin  (several  days).  (5)  Imbed  in 
odloidin,  hardening  with  chloroform  vapour.  (6)  Cut  into  blocks  and 
preserve  in  80°  alcohol.  ^7)  Desilicify  for  one  or  more  days  ij^the 
following  mixture :  90°  alconol  100  parts,  hydrofiuoric  acid  20-40  ^irts. 
The  vessels  in  which  this  stage  is  carried  out  must  be  made  of  gutta- 
percha, or  if  of  glass  must  be  coated  with  paraffiD.  (8)  When  the  blocks 
cut  easily,  remove  the  excess  of  acid  by  repeated  washings  in  85°  alco- 
hol renewed  frequently  during  several  days.  (9)  Section.  (10)  Stain 
with  Mayer's  picro-magnesia  carmine,  picronigrosin,  indulin,  or  with 
Mayer's  carmalum ;  the  sections  must  be  kept  in  90°  alcohol,  frequently 
renewed,  before  they  are  stained.  (11)  Wash  successively  in  distilled 
water,  90°  alcohol,  and  absolute  alcohol,  clear  in  origanum  oil,  and 
mount  in  balsam. 

The  procedure  of  other  observers  is  noticed  by  the  author,  but  only 
the  remarks  relative  to  impregnation  with  gold  and  silver  need  be  quoted 
here.  By  means  of  chloride  of  gold,  nervous  formations  are  easily  de- 
monstrable in  many  sponges.  Impregnation  with  silver  nitrate  shows 
up  the  limits  of  the  endothelial  cells,  and  the  remains  of  the  formative 
tissue  on  the  sheath  of  the  spicules.  In  order  to  effect  this  impregna- 
tion, the  fragments  must  be  previously  immersed  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution 
of  nitrate  of  potash  for  half  an  hour  to  remove  the  chlorides.  It  is 
possible  to  stain  the  silver  preparations  afterwards  with  picrocarmine. 

Whey-Gelatin  with  High  Melting-point* — ^Dr.  0.  Appel  prepares 
a  whey-gelatin  which  does  not  melt  easily  in  the  following  way.  1  litre 
of  separated  milk  is  heated  in  a  water-bath  to  40°,  some  rennet  added 
•and  left  till  it  clots.  It  is  again  heated,  the  water-bath  being  kept  on 
4he  boil  for  1/4  hour,  after  which  it  is  sieved  to  separate  the  whey  from 
•  Centralhl.  Bakt.  n.  Par.,  2**  Abi,  v.  (189D)  p;).  76-2;. 
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the  cord.  The  whey  is  then  mixed  with  1000  grm.  water,  100  gnn^ 
gelatin,  10  grm.  pepton,  and  5  grm.  salt,  and  the  solution  sterilised  for 
half  an  hour  at  105^.  After  removal  from  the  autoclave,  the  solution  is- 
filtered  through  paper  into  previously  sterilised  vessels. 

If  separated  nulk  is  not  obtainable,  skim  milk  may  be  used,  but 
then  greater  care  is  required  for  sterilising. 

Improved  Method  for  Detecting  Bacillus  typhi  abdominalis  in 
Water  and  other  Substances.*— The  extensive  experience  in  India  of 
Mr.  E.  H.  Hankin  has  enabled  him  to  develope  a  method  for  isolating: 
typhoid  microbes  from  water  and  other  substances,  which  appears  to  be 
successful  in  many  di£Bcult  cases.  The  procedure  is  not  altogether 
new,  but  is  rather  a  moditication  of  methods  which  have  been  long  in 
vogue.  To  give  the  method  in  full  detail  as  narrated  by  the  author 
would  require  too  much  space,  and  it  will  *be  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
essential  feature  of  the  modification.  The  author's  experience  is  that 
**  if  tubes  containiog  smaller  quantities  of  Parietti's  solution  than  the 
maximum  permitting  growth  are  chosen,  there  is  a  far  better  chance  of 
isolating  the  microbe  "  than  if  the  tube  oontaininff  the  greatest  number 
of  drops,  and  which  has  become  turbid  after  24  hours,  be  selected.  It 
is  possible  that  the  method  would  give  better  results  if  the  Pasteur- 
Chamberland  filter  were  used  to  cencentrate  the  water. 

Formalin  as  a  Beagent  in  Blood  8tudie8.t — Mr.  E.  J.  Eizer  has 
found  formalin  a  useful  reagent  for  demonstrating  the  structure  of 
blood-corpuscles,  as  it  produces  no  appreciable  distortion,  does  not 
interfpre  with  staining,  and  is  an  excellent  preservative.  One  volume 
of  fffish  blood  is  mixed  with  three  volumes  of  2  per  cent.  formaliD,  and, 
after  standing  for  an  hour,  a  drop  is  pipetted  from  the  sediment  to  a 
cover-slip,  and,  having  been  spread  evenly,  the  film  is  allowed  to  dry  by- 
evaporation.  The  slips  are  next  fixed  on  the  flame,  and  then  dipped 
once  or  twice  into  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid.  The  acid  ia 
removed  by  water,  and  the  film  stained  in  2  per  cent,  gentian-violet 
solution ;  methyl-blue  and  gentian-violet ;  hcematoxylin  and  eosin  ;. 
methyl-green  and  safranin,  or  Ehrlich's  triple  stain.  Excess  of  stain 
is  removed  by  water  or  alcohol  as  the  stain  requires.  Lastly,  dove 
oil  or  xylol  and  balsam. 

(8)   CuttiniT,  inoludinflr  Imbeddinir  and  Microtomes. 

New  DeUpine  Microtome.  —  This  instrument,  brought  out  by 
Messrs.  B.  and  J.  Beck,  was  invented  by  Prof.  Delepine  some  eighteen 
years  ago,  and  its  detidls  have  been  from  time  to  time  perfected  and- 
improved  by  him.  It  may  be  used  for  cutting  tissues  imbedded  in 
paraffin  or  in  celloidin,  and  is  specially  intended  for  cutting  sections- 
of  frozen  tissues  (see  p.  126)  previously  imbedded  or  not  imbedded  in 
coUoidin.  It  claims  certain  marked  advantages  over  other  microtomes, 
including : — (1)  The  extreme  rigidity  both  of  the  razor  and  of  the 
object ;  (2)  tne  unusual  strength  of  its  construction,  and  its  durability  ;. 
(3)  the  simplicity  and  delicacy  of  the  raising  motion  of  the  object - 
holder ;  (4)  the  automatic  arrangement  for  regulating  the  thickness  of/ 

•  Centralbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  !••  Abi,  xxvi.  (1899)  pp.  554-60. 
t  Proo.  Indiana  Acad.  Sci.,  1898,  pp.  222-3.J 
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sections;  (5)  the  rapidity  of  use  in  catting  large  numbers  of  sections 
of  nnifona  thickness  for  class  purposes ;  (6)  the  new  and  greatly  im- 
proved ether-box;  (7)  the  large  size  of  the  section  that  can  be  cut; 


(8)  its  adaptability  to  various  microtomio  processes.     The  stability  of 
the  instrumeot  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  weighs  24  lb.  complete. 
Feb.  2Ui,  1900  K 
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The  frame  A  (fig.  31)  is  made  of  cast  iron,  and  is  sorewed  down  to 
the  bench  by  four  screws ;  but  it  may,  if  preferred,  be  merely  fastened 
by  clamps.  On  the  upper  portion  of  A,  at  a  height  of  6^  in.  above  the- 
table,  two  parallel  rails  B  are  fixed,  and  upon  these,  which  are  9^  in. 
long,  the  razor-«arriage  0  travels.  The  process  of  fitting  the  razor- 
carriage  has  been  adopted  by  Prof.  Del^pine  after  many  trials,  and  is 
that  employed  for  the  saddle  of  the  best  American  lathes.  On  one 
side  the  rail  has  a  Y-shaped  depression,  the  razor  carriage  being  pro- 
Tided  with  a  similar  projection  aloug  its  entire  length  to  fit  into  it. 
The  bottom  of  this  groove  is  cut  away  so  that,  even  when  the  sides  have 
been  somewhat  worn  with  constant  use,  the  Y-shaped  projection  still 
rests  evenly  on  its  two  sides  and  does  not  touch  the  groove  with  its- 
point.  On  the  opposite  side  the  carriage  has  a  perfectly  flat  surface 
which  slides  on  a  similarly  flat  rail ;  thus  the  only  points  at  which  the^ 
carriage  touches  the  rails  are  the  two  edges  of  the  Y  on  one  side  and 
the  flat  surface  of  the  rail  on  the  other.  The  carriage  overhangs  the^ 
rails  by  both  side  and  under  pieces ;  the  latter  prevent  it  from  being 
lifted  off  the  stand  at  any  point  of  stroke ;  but  as  these  are  not  made 
to  fit  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  perfect  sliding  of  the  carriage. 
The  carriage  is  made  of  one  solid  piece  of  gun-metol,  and  is  pushed 
backwards  and  drawn  forwards  by  means  of  the  upper  portion,  which 
is  in  the  form  of  a  handle ;  its  heavy  weight  and  the  pressure  of  the 
operator's  hand  hold  it  firmly  on  the  rails. 

The  razor-holder  D,  with  its  two  jaws,  is  roolly  an  adjustable  portion 
of  the  razor-carriage,  and  is  made  of  one  solid  gun-metal  casting ;  this 
is  necessary  to  ensure  the  rigid  holding  of  the  razor  E  by  the  four  sot* 
screws  F,  two  of  which  clamp  the  razor  down  on  its  carrier,  and  the 
other  two  clamp  it  from  behind.  The  razor  can  be  adjusted  at  various 
angles  by  means  of  the  serrated  movable  piece  G,  which  is  pressed 
against  llie  carrier  D  by  means  of  the  thumb-screw  H.  Thus,  if  it  i» 
necessary  for  the  razor  to  be  at  a  steep  angle  to  the  object,  the  carrier 
D  is  tilted  upwards  and  clamped  with  its  edge  in  the  top  groove  of  the 
piece  G  against  the  two  screws  I  on  the  carriage.  The  razo^-carrier  J> 
can  be  made  in  such  a  manner  that  the  knife  may  be  set  at  an  oblique 
angle  if  specially  ordered.  These  valuable  adjustments  in  no  way 
decrease  the  rigidity  of  the  razor. 

In  the  right-hand  side  of  the  knife-carriaffe  is  a  dovetailed  slot  Id 
which  there  idldes  a  projecting  piece  E  terminatiDg  in  a  pin,  which  at  the 
return  oi  each  stroke  impinges  against  a  lever  L,  and  tiiis,  in  its  tum^ 
transmits  the  motion  to  the  ratchet  wheel  M.  The  scale  on  the  side  of  the 
carriage  indicates  the  number  of  ratchet  teeth  moved  at  each  stroke  of 
the  lever,  and  the  projecting  piece  is  clamped  against  the  desired  number. 
The  scale  extends  to  twenty ;  there  are  250  teeth  on  the  circumferenco 
of  the  ratchet  wheel,  and  one  complete  revolution  raises  a  micrometer 
screw  through  half  a  millimetre ;  thus  one  tooth  represents  a  raising^ 
of  the  olnect  to  the  extent  of  2  /a.  This  screw  presses  against  the  pro- 
jection 0  of  the  dovetailed  rising  slide  P,  and  by  this  means  the 
raising  and  lowering  motion  of  the  object  is  attained.  The  lever  L  i» 
brought  back  after  each  movement  by  the  spring  N.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  object  is  only  raised  after  the  section  has  been  cut  ^md  the 
knife  withdrawn.    The  dovetailed  rising  slide  P,  with  its  projection  O^ 
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takes  either  a  clamp  for  imbedded  objects  or  the  special  Delepine  freez- 
ing box;  these  are  clamped  on  to  it  by  the  aid  of  a  strong  milled  head, 
and  can  be  witbdrawn  through  a  slot  in  tiie  top  of  the  fitting  P,  when 
thej  pass  out  throngh  the  rails. 

Cambridge  Socking  Microtome,  1900  Pattern.*-- The  Cambridge 
Sdentifio  Instrument  Company  have  recently  introduced  some  new 
fettnres  and  modifications  in  their  well-known  rocking  microtome^ 
and  for  the  new  pattern  (fig.  82)  the  following  advantages  are  claimed : — 
increased  rigidity,  impossibility  of  tearing  sections  on  the  upward 
moTement  of  the  object,  impossibility  of  cutting  thick  and  thin  sections^ 
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gradnaled  arc  for  showing  the  thickness  of  the  sections,  catch  for  holding 
object  aboTc  the  razor  edge,  improved  method  of  fixing  the  cord.  The 
tearing  of  the  sections  is  obviated  by  a  simple  device,  by  means  of  which 
the  object  is  drawn  backward  before  the  upward  movement  begins.  The 
older  instrument  not  infrequently  cut  sections  of  variable  thickness,  but 
the  new  pattern  is  free  from  this  defect.  The  new  instrument  is  fitted 
with  an  orienting  object-holder  of  an  improved  design ;  it  is  simpler 
than  the  old  pattern  and  certain  in  its  action. 

(4)    Staininsr  and  Inject inff. 

Fluella  and  Capsnle  Staining. — Mr.  N.  Morton  f  gives  the  follow- 
ing modification  of  McCrorie's  night-blue  method.  Slides  are  used  in 
preference  to  covernslips.  They  are  washed,  bathed  in  25  per  cent, 
nitric  acid,  and  kept  in  methylated  spirit.  A  24  hours  surface-agar  cul- 
ture is  need.  A  small  portion  is  suspended  in  a  few  drops  of  tap  water. 
The  suspension  is  best  made  by  agitating  the  watch-glass  until  the 
germs  spread  out  through  the  water.     A  drop  or  two  of  the  suspension 

*  DeBcriptive  pamphlet  from  Cambridge  Scientific  Instrument  Company,  1900. 
See  also  Nature,  Nov.  30, 1899. 

t  Trani.  Jenner  (late  BritiBh)  Inst.  Prey.  Med.,  aer.  ii.  (1899)  pp.  242-^. 
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is  placed  on  the  slide,  and  made  to  spread  over  the  surface  by  taming- 
the  slide  about — not  by  using  the  needle.  Excess  is  removed  with 
blotting-paper,  and  the  films  are  allowed  to  dry  at  room  temperature. 
The  film  is  not  fixed.  The  stain  is  made  by  dissolving  1  grm.  of  tannic 
acid,  1  grm.  of  potash-alum  in  40  ccm.  distilled  water,  and  adding 
0*5  grm.  of  night-blue  dissolved  in  20  ccm.  of  absolute  alcohoL  The 
precipitate  is  removed  by  filtration,  and  the  filtrate  is  the  stain.  The 
slides  are  stained  for  2  minutes  and  then  washed  in  running  water. 
Only  the  flagella  are  stained,  and  in  order  to  show  up  the  body  of  the 
cell  a  contrast  stain  is  used.  Anilin-water-gentian-violet  gives  a  good 
contrast. 

As  the  night-blue  staining  is  caused  by  precipitation,  it  is  advised 
to  filter  the  solution  on  to  the  slide ;  or  the  preparation  may  be  over- 
stained  and  decolorised  in  dilute  alcohol.  The  results  obtained  by  this 
process  are  better  aud  more  certain  than  those  of  any  other  method  yet 
described. 

Mr.  A.  Moore  *  states  that  night-blue  is  very  effective  for  staining 
capsules,  e.g.  Diplococcus  pneumonise,  Pneumobaeillns^  and  3f.  tetragenus, 
A  thin  film  of  liquid  serum  culture  is  spread  on  a  slide,  dried,  fixed 
with  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  washed  with  distilled  water.  The  pre- 
paration is  then  stained  with  carbol-fuchsin  for  about  a  minute,  washed 
Aga^n,  and  dried.  The  night-blue  stain  is  then  applied  for  one  or  two 
minutes,  aided  if  necessary  by  gentle  heat,  then  washed  and  dried. 

New  Method  of  Flagella  Staining.t  —  Br.  E.  Welcke  adopts  the 
following  procedure  for  staining  flagella.  The  agar  culture  should  ba 
less  than  24  hours  old ;  the  bacteria  should  be  killed  with  4  per  cent, 
formalin  or  1  per  cent,  osmic  acid  solution.  The  film  is  fixed  by  heat, 
and  when  cold  mordanted  with  Loeffler's  or  Bunge's  fluid,  diluted  to 
from  1  to  4  or  1  to  20.  After  washing  and  removing  the  water,  the 
preparation  is  treated  with  silver  oxide-ammonia  solution  and  heated 
until  it  begins  to  browu.  After  having  been  washed,  it  is  immersed  in 
1  per  cent  HgClj  solution  for  1/4  minute.  It  is  again  washed,  and  the 
treatment  with  silver-oxide-ammonia  solution  repeated  for  1,  2,  or  '6 
minutes.  It  is  washed  again  and  treated  with  rodinal-  or  menthol - 
developer  for  1/4  minute.     It  is  then  washed  and  dried. 

Demonstrating  the  Structure  of  Bacteria.^  — Mr.  S.  Eowland,  for 
his  observations  on  the  structure  of  bacteria,  selected  rosein,  as  this  stain 
is  extremely  soluble,  innocuous  to  the  organisms  examined,  and  possesseis 
a  distinctive  and  constant  differential  staining  power  for  certain  parts 
of  the  bacterial  cell.  A  drop  of  the  culture  is  placed  on  a  slide  and 
surrounded  with  droplets  of  stain,  and  then  mixed  together  with  a  needle. 
A  cover-glass  is  then  superposed.  With  a  little  practice  the  amount 
of  fluid  between  the  glasses  was  so  graduated  that,  ^hile  movement  was 
prevented,  crushing  was  avoided.  Plasmolysis  did  not  occur  if  the 
precautions  were  properly  adhered  to. 

In  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  errors  of  interpretation,  the  violet 

•  Tom.  oit,  p.  244. 

t  Arch.  f.  KliD.  Chimrgie,  lix.  (1899)  pp.  129-40  (4  figs.). 

X  Trans.  Jenner  (late  British)  Inst.  Prov.  M«d.,  ser.  ii.  (1899)  pp.  143-60  (1  pi.) 
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end  of  a  wide  cone  of  light  was  used.  The  light,  before  entering  the  con- 
denser system,  was  passed  through  a  Gifford's  screen,  aud  in  this  way  the 
image  was  much  improved.  1  his  screen  is  made  by  dissolving  methyl- 
green  in  hot  glycerin,  placing  the  solution  in  a  glass  tank,  and  immersing 
in  the  liquid  a  piece  of  Chance's  signal-green  glass.  If  constructed  with 
care  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  may  be  cat  off  to  the  line  F.  Another 
use  of  this  screen  is  thiat  even  unstained  organisms  may  be  examined, 
and  with  comparatively  wide  illuminating  cones. 

Veisser's  Stain  for  the  Diphtheria  Bacillus.*— Dr.  B.  T.  Hewlett 
dosciibeB  Neisser's  diagnostic  stain  for  the  diphtheria  bacillus.  (1)  One 
gram  of  methylen-blue  (Qriibler)  is  dissolved  in  20  com.  of  alcohol 
(96  per  cent.),  and  mixed  with  950  ccm.  of 
distilled  water  and  50  ccm.  of  glacial  acetic 
add.  (2)  Two  grains  of  vesuvin  are  dis- 
solyed  in  1000  ccm.  of  boiling  distilled 
water,  and  the  solution  cooled  and  filtered. 
Cover-glass  preparations  are  stained  in 
(l)for  1-3  seconds,  rinsed  in  water,  counter- 
stained  in  (2)  for  3-5  seconds,  washed  in 
water,  dried,  and  mounted  in  balsam.  The 
bacillus  appears  as  a  slender  longish  rod 
stained  brown,  and  generally  containing 
granules  of  a  deep  blue  or  inky  tint.  There 
are  usually  two  granules,  one  at  each  pole, 
and  occasionally  a  third  in  the  middle. 

Histological  Fixation  by  Ixgection.f — 
Mr.  P.  M.  McFarland  describes  a  simple 
apparatus  for  injecting  small  animals  with 
a  fixative  solution.  The  apparatus  (fig.  33) 
consists  of  two  glass  funnels  connected  with 
the  arms  of  a  Y-tube  by  rubber  tubing. 
The  leg  of  tho  Y-tube  connects,  also  br 
means  of  rubber  tubing,  with  a  cannula 
which,  of  course,  may  be  of  any  size.  The 
main  tube  A  has  a  lateral  tube  C  for  removal 
of  air-bubbles.  All  the  rubber  tubes  are 
supplied  with  pinch-cocks.  The  tube  B  is 
filled  with  normal  saline  solution  warmed 
to  body  temperature,  and  to  it  are  added  a 
few  drops  of  lactic  acid  or  amyl  nitrite  to 
ensore  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels.  The 
tube  A  is  filled  with  warm  fixative  solution, 
e.g.  Zeiiker*8.  The  cannula  having  been  in- 
troduced into  the  aorta,  say,  of  a  kitten,  the 
vascular  system  is  first  flushed  with  the 
saline  solution,  and  when  the  blood  has  been  remoyed  the  fixative  in 
A  is  run  through.  The  pressure,  of  course,  will  vary  according  to  the 
height  the  funnels  are  raised. 

*  Trans.  Jenner  (late  British)  Inst.  Prev.  Med.,  ser.  i\  (1899)  pp.  201-6. 
t  Joum.  App.  Micr.,  ii.  (1899)  pp.  541-2  (1  fig.). 
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Staining  and  Fixing  Spore-mother-sells  of  Anthooeros.* — Mr. 
Bradley  M.  Davis  makos  the  followiug  uotes  on  varions  processes  in 
the  case  of  this  representative  of  the  Hepaticae. 

Ohromacetlc  acid  fixes  filarplasm,  but  the  safranin  stains  diffbsely 
after  it,  and  gentian-violet  does  not  hold  well  in  the  spindle-fibres.  Ji 
/sections  fastened  to  the  slide  are  left  several  days  in  weak  Flemming,  the 
staining  qualities  with  safranin  and  gentian- violet  are  much  improved. 
Merkel's  fltiid  (i  per  cent,  chromic  acid  12  ccm.,  1  per  cent,  platinum 
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chloride  12  ccm.,  water  72  ccm.),  even  when  used  for  long  periods 
(86  hours),  is  thoroughly  unsatisfactory ;  the  spindles  are  badly  fixed, 
boveri's  picro -acetic  acid  gives  beautifully  bleached  tissue,  but  achro- 
matic regions  are  not  clearly  differentiated,  although  chromatic  elemeuts 
stain  well.  Sublimate-acetic  (5  per  cent,  glacial  acetic  acid  in  saturated 
Folution  of  corrosive  sublimate)  is  not  good ;  nuclear  membranes  and 
filarplasm  are  very  poorly  preserved.  Hermann's  fluid  is  very  much 
like  Flemming*s  in  its  effects,  and  is  thoroughly  satisfactory.  The 
osmic  acid  of  the  Flemming's  and  Hermann's  mixtures  appears  to  give 
them  certain  advantages  over  all  other  fluids. 

Photochemical  Methods  of  Staining  Mucilaginous  Plant8.t — Mr. 

A.  Lundie  stains  mucilaginous  plants  by  the  chromatype  method,  using 
a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  mixed  with  one-twentieth 
of  its  yolume  of  saturated  cobalt  nitrate  solution.  A  piece  of  an  alga, 
Batrdchospermum  for  example,  is  suspended  in  this  mixture  in  a  glass 
tube,  and  exposed  to  diffuse  daylight  for  30  minutes.  It  is  then 
transferred  to  a  slide,  treated  wiih  silver  nitrate  solution,  and  again 
exposed  to  light  for  five  minutes.     The  nitrate  is  now  removed,  and  an 

•  Bot.  Gazette,  xxviii.  (1899)  pp.  105-6.    Cf.  Bupra,  p.  88. 
+  Trana.  and  Proc.  Bot  8oc.  Edin.,  xxi.  (1890)  pp.  169-62. 
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ammoniam  chloride  solution  added  and  allowed  to  remain  nntil  all  the 
ohromate  has  become  coDverted  to  chloride.  The  completion  of  this 
reaction  is  marked  by  the  disappearance  of  the  charactieristic .  red 
coloration  of  silver  chromate.  The  soi-plus  liquid  is  nove  dried  off  with 
cigarette  paper,  and  the  excess  of  silver  chloride  removed  by  sodium 
thioBnlphat^  solution.  After  thorough  washing,  the  preparation  is  either 
mounted  in  glycerin,  or,  after  dehydjraktion  by  absolute  alcohol,  in  Canada 
balsam.  The  staining  is  uniform  throughout,  the  colour  is  yellow,  and 
the  outline  of  the  mucilage  is  quite  sharply  marked  off. 

Mucilaginous  plants,  Batrcbchotpermum^  Bivulariay  &c.,  may  be 
coloured  by  first  impregnating  with  bichromate  and  then  treating  sue* 
oessively  with  silver  nitrate  and  sodium  chloride  solutions.  The  appli- 
cation of  this  process  to  seaweeds  indicates  a  method  of  determining 
the  difitribution  and  the  chemical  nature  of  salts  present  in  the  tissues 
of  these  plants. 

CoiiYenient  Stainiiig  Dish.* — ^Mr.  J.  H.  Scha&er  has  designed  a 
staining  vessel  (figs.  84,  85)  which  combines  the  advantages  of,  tho 
Stender  dish  and  Uie  staining  dish  made  by  placing  a  number  of  crystal-^ 
lisLU^  dishes  inside  each  other.  It  is  made  of  white  glass  2  mm.  thick. 
The  inside  height  is  80  mm.,  of  the  central  part  60  mm. ;  the  interna) 
diameter  80  mm.;  diameter  of  central  column,  68  mm.  The  cove, 
should  be  6  mm.  thick  around  the  edge,  which  is  grooved  so  as  to  fit 
aocnrately  to  the  top.     The  dish  will  hold  eight  or  ten  slides  at  a  time. 

(5)  Konntinff,  inoludinff  Slides,  Preservative  Fluids,  &o. 

Apparatus  for  Bemoving  Air-bubbles  from  Mounts.f — Mr.  J.  H. 
Oooke  describes  an  exhaust  apparatus  for  removing  bubbles  from  mounts 
(fig.  86).  It  consists  of  a  slip  of  plate  glass  4  in.  by  1^  in.,  to  which  is 
cemented  a  wooden  frame  of  such  a  size  as  to  allow  ordinary  slides  to  be 
placed  in  it.  In  one  side  of  the  frame  is  bored  a  hole,  and  into  this  is 
cemented  one  end  of  a  rubber  tube,  6  in.  long  and  8/16  in.  in  diameter. 
A  piece  of  glass  tubing  B,  1  in.  long,  closed  at  one  end,  and  having  a 
small  hole  at  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  closed  end,  is  inserted 

Fig.  36. 


in  the  free  end  of  the  rubber  tube,  and  so  arranged  that  the  hole  shall 
just  be  covered  by  the  rubber,  and  the  closed  end  outwards.  To  use  the 
apparatus,  the  mount  is  placed  in  the  cell  and  covered  with  a  second 
piece  of  glass  of  the  same  size  as  the  first,  and  the  edges  of  which  have 
been  greased  with  tallow.  If  the  frame  have  been  properly  made  the 
cell  wUl  now  be  air-tight.  Exhaust  the  cell  by  drawing  air  through 
the  tube.  The  valve  formed  by  the  hole  will  prevent  the  re-entrance 
of  air,  and  any  air-bubbles  in  the  mount  will  quickly  disappear. 

•  Jouiii.  App^Micr.,  if.  (1899)  p.  659  (2  figs.).       t  Tom.  oit,  pp.  621-2  (1  fig.). 
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(6)  Xisoellaneons. 

Method  for  AscertainiDg  Frequency  of  Pathogenic  Microbes  in 
Air.* — Dr«  £.  Concornotti  exposed  gljcerln-agar  snrfaoes  in  Petri's  cap- 
Holes  for  different  lengths  of  time  to  the  air  in  various  places  and  spaces. 
The  capsules  were  then  incubated  for  24  hours  at  37°.  Sterilised  water 
was  then  rnn  over  the  plate,  so  as  to  obtain  an  emulsion  of  microbes. 
Some  of  this  emulsion  was  examined  microscopically  in  order  to  obtain 
a  rough  estimate  of  the  kinds  of  organism  present.  With  other  portions 
rabbits  were  intravenously  and  intraperitoneally  infected.  The  intra- 
venous method  was  very  successful  in  discovering  pathogenic  germs, 
and  seems  especially  suitable  when  their  vindence  has  been  lowered. 
Pathogenic  bacteria  were  most  frequent  in,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  dirty 
places,  and  their  order  of  frequency  was  found  to  be  StaphylococcuB 
pyogenes  aureus,  St  pyogenes  albus,  Bacillus  colt  communis^  Diplococcu» 
pmeumonise. 

Apparatus  for  rapidly  Disintegrating  Micro-organisms.t —  Mr.  S. 
Rowland  describes  an  apparatus  for  obtaining  the  cell-contents  of  micro- 
organisms. A  mass  of  the  organisms  together  with  quartz  sand  and  steel 
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balls  are  placed  inside  the  steel  tube  A  (6g.  87),  which  is  closed  at  both 
ends  and  rigidly  fixed  to  the  aluminium  frame  6.  The  frame  is  caused  to 
oscillate  horizontally  by  means  of  the  rod  G  and  the  crank-pin  H.  Two 
steel  rods  E,  E'  support  B,  and  parallel  motion  is  allowed  by  means  of  the 
joints  Q,  R,  P,  0.  C  is  a  steel  Irame  clamped  to  the  table  by  D.  Motion 
is  given  to  the  crank-wheel  S  by  the  cord  K,  driven  by  an  electro-motor. 
The  axle  of  S  runs  in  bearings  supported  in  the  frame  J,  and  carries  a 
fly-wheel  I.  The  frame  J  swings  about  the  stud>L,  carried  in  a  pair 
of  angle-pieces  M,  and  bolted  to  the  table  by  N.*  This  arrangement 
allows  easy  adjustment  of  the  cord  K  for  tension.  At  3500  revolu- 
tions a  minute,  tubercle  bacilli  are  disintegrated  in  10  minutes. 

Contact  Negatives  for  the  Comparative  Study  of  Woods.t  — Mr. 
R.  A.  Robertson  describes  how  he  gets  large  sections  of  woods  on   a 

•  Centialbl.  Bukt.  u.  Par.,  !*•  Abt.,  xxvi.  (1899)  pp.  492-501  (2  figs.), 
t  Trans.  Jenner  (late  British)  Inst.  Prev.  Med.,  ser.  ii.  (1899)  pp.  250-1  (1  fig.). 
.   X  Trons.  and  Proc.  Bot.  Soc.  Edin.,  xxi.  (1899)  pp.  162-5  (1  pi.). 
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single  sensitiYe  plate  which  can  be  used  directly  as  a  lantern  slide, 
or  as  a  negative  for  ordinary  prints.  The  matenals  used  were  typical 
1  locks  which  had  been  seasoned  ten,  fifteen,  or  more  years.  From 
these  thin  hand-plane  sections  were  prepared.  The  sections,  about 
6  in.  long  by  2  or  8  in.  broad,  were  immersed  for  24  hours  or  more  in 
a  mixture  of  absolute  alcohol  and  glycerin,  and  were  kept  flattened  out 
under  a  glass  plate.  They  were  then  stained  with  aqueous  solution 
of ^  Bismarck-brown  or  orange  G.  The  sections  were  toned  in  weak 
spirit,  dehydrated  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  cleared  in  oil  of  cloves ; 
eventually  mounted  in  balsam.  If  mounted  in  glycerin  jelly,  the 
sections  were  passed  from  alcohol  to  a  mixture  of  absolute  alcohol  and 
glycerin,  and  then  to  pure  glycerin* 

Thus  prepared,  the  sections  are  used  as  negatives  for  direct  con- 
tact printing  with  lantern  slides.  A  plate  of  glass  is  fitted  into  an 
ordinary  printing  frame,  and    on  this  the  series  of  wood-sections  is 

Fio.  38.  Fig.  39. 


arranged  in  a  thin  layer  of  oil  of  cloves  or  of  glycerin.  In  the  dark 
room  an  ordinary  lantern  slide  is  placed  in  contact  with  these,  and 
clamped  down  firmly  feo  as  to  expel  air-bubbles  and  keep  the  surfaces 
uniformly  in  contact.  The  plates  were  exposed  to  gas-light,  the  time 
varying  vnth  the  intensity.  After  exposure  the  plate  was  washed  in 
alcohol  followed  by  water,  or  in  water  only  in  the  case  of  glycerin  pre- 
parations. The  plates  were  Ilford  and  the  developer  hydroquinon; 
better  results  were  obtained  with  weak  or  used  developer  than  with  a 
strong  solution. 

Antibacterial  Action  of  Acrolein.*— Dr.  E.  Eoch  and  Dr.  G.Fuchs 
record  some  experiments  with  acrolein,  which  chemically  belongs  to 
the  class  of  aldehydes  and  is  therefore  related  to  formaldehyde.  The 
microbes  tested  were  B,  pyocyaneuSy  B,  colt,  Staph,  pyog.  aureus,  and 

♦  Centialbl.  Bakt  u.  Par.,  !*•  Abt,  xxvi.  (1899)  pp.  560-3. 
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Staph,  pyog.  aUma.    The  resolts  of  the  experiments  are  regarded  as 
Fatisfaotory  in  respect  to  the  antibacterial  and  disinfecting  properties. 

Measuring  Bacteria.*  —  Dr.  E.  H.  Wilson  and  Mr.  R.  B.  F.  Ran- 
-dolph  describe  a  simple  and  accurate  method  for  measuring  bacteria  by 
means  of  photography.  The  photographic  apparatus  is  adjusted  for  an 
4unplification  of  1000  diameters,  by  measuring  the  magnified  image  of  a 
stage  micrometer  on  the  ground-glass  screen  (figs.  38,  39).  '*  A  drawing 
is  made  of  a  convenient  size  by  ruling  with  ink  two  sets  of  equidistant 
lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  each  tenth  line  being  somewhat 
heavier  than  the  others ;  this  drawing  should  be  at  least  four  times  the 
size  of  the  negative  to  be  prepared  from  it,  in  order  to  secure  the 
requisite  fineness  of  the  lines.  The  drawing  is  then  reduced  by  photo- 
graphy to  such  a  size  that  the  rulings  are  exactly  one  millimetre  apart 
The  negative  so  obtained  is  the  scale  used.  The  image  of  this  scale  is 
superposed  on  the  image  of  the  photomicrographic  negative  by  a  pro- 
cess of  double  printing,  the  photomicrographic  negative  being  printed 
first,  and  the  scale  afterwards  on  the  same  paper,  or  vice  versa.  The 
amplification  being  1000  diameters  and  the  scale  being  in  millimetres, 
the  reading  is  directly  in  micromillimetres." 

♦  Joorn.  Applied  Microscopy,  1899,  pp.  598-9  (2  flgs.). 
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MEETINO 

Held  oh  thb  20th  of  Dbobubbb,  1899,  at  20  Hanoyeb  Squabb,  W.» 
The  President,  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq.,  in  the  Chaib. 

The  MiiiTites  of  the  Meeting  of  November  16th  last  were  read  and 
•confirmed,  and  were  signed  by  the  President. 


The  List  of  Donations  to  the  Society  (exclusive  of  exchanges  and 
reprints)  received  since  the  last  Meeting  was  read,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  were  voted  to  the  donors. 

From 
Oeighton,  Clias.  Beeearches  on  Glyoogen.    Part  II.    (8vo,\  m,    *  ^r^ 

London,  1899)        /  it^  AuUwr. 

Macbride,  Thos.  H.,  The  North   American   81ime-mould8.\      mr    i>  w  i_^ 

(8vo,  New  York  and  London,  1899) /      2%«  i'ttWwfcem. 

Qnaintanoe,  A.  L.,  Some  Important  Inaect  Enemies,  being  | 

Bull.  45  of  the  State  College  of  AgricuUnre  and  Mechanic  >        77te  Author, 

Arts,  G^rgia ) 

Bio,  Dr.  Lois  del,  Elementos  de  Microbiologia.    (8vo,  Madrid,)         m^  Avihar 

lo9«l/         ••       .•       ..      >•      • ••       ) 

Fettscbrift  znr  Feier  ihres  fun&ig-jahrigen  Besteliens,  her- 1     Die  Phynkalidch' 

anvgegehen  von  der  Physikalisoh-Medizinischen  Gesell-l  Medizinttehe  OeseU" 

schaft  zu  Wiirzbnrg.    (4to,  Wiirzbarg,  1899) )  tchaft  zu  Wiirzburg, 

A  Gillett  Substage  Condenser  with  Adjnstmenfc     The  President. 

A  Model  of  Beichcrt's  New  Fine'Adjustment Ditto. 

Two  Slides  of  SoZtx  FiaZZicAiana        Mr.  Frank  Gleadow. 


Kr.  Conrad  Book  exhibited  and  described  a  new  microtome  made 
for  Prof.  Del^pine  upon  the  principle  of  one  which  he  had  used  for  a 
niunber  of  years,  hat  which  had  never,  he  helieved,  been  publicly  shown. 
The  chief  feature  of  this  instrument  was  the  extremely  heavy  knife- 
carrier,  made  of  solid  metal  which  slid  along  the  bed-plate  on  two 
boarings,  one  being  Ynshaped  and  the  other  flat.  It  moved  along  these 
quite  freely,  the  weight  and  method  of  mounting  preventing  it  fiont 
easily  getting  off  its  bearings.  This  carried  another  piece  of  solid  metal, 
upon  which  the  knife  was  clamped  at  any  desired  angle  to  the  direction 
of  the  movement.  The  thickness  of  the  sections  to  be  cut  could  be 
regulated  by  means  of  a  ratchet  wheel,  each  tooth  of  which  represented 
2  f^  at  ^e  bott<^m  of  th^  stand,  and  when  set  it  worked  automatically^ 
raising  the  object  the  given  distance  each  time  the  knife-carrier  was 
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drawn  back.  The  ether  box  was  mode  on  a  plan  which  it  was  claimed 
nsed  np  less  ether  than  any  other  similar  box  in  the  market,  and  the 
water  which  was  always  deposited  with  the  spray  fell  back  into  the 
ether  and  helped  to  cool  it.  The  spread  of  the  spray  could  alao  be 
regulated  to  cover  any  require4l  area,  and  the  supply  of  ether  oould 
be  replenished  if  necessary  whilst  the  machine  was  in  use.  It  was 
remarkably  efficient  in  use,  and  when  clamped  down  firmly  to  a  table, 
sections  could  be  cut  with  great  n^idity,  and  the  accumulation  of  these 
dropped  into  a  yeesel  placed  in  front  to  reoeiTC  thorn  (see  pp.  126,  128][. 

Dr.  Hebb  said  he  had  not  sufficient  opportunity  of  examining  this 
instrument  to  be  able  to  say  much  about  it,  but  so  far  as  he  could  form 
an  opinion,  he  should  think  it  would  be  a  very  useful  piece  of  apparatus 
in  any  large  laboratory  where  they  were  cutting  sections  all  dsiy  long. 
The  great  weight  of  the  carrier  was  no  doubt  a  point  of  advantage. 

Mr.  Beck,  in  reply  to  inquiries,  said  that  Prof.  Delepine  had  been 
using  his  microtome  for  the  last  15  years,  and  it  was  still  in  very  good 
condition.  The  price  of  the  instrument  exhibited  to  the  Meeting  waa 
10  guineas,  with  the  ether  box  complete  and  one  knife.  The  paraffin 
lamp  was  12s,  extra. 


Mr.  C.  L.  Curties  exhibited  three  new  instruments  by  Messrs.  Leitz, 
the  first  of  these  being  an  improved  form  of  Cathetometer  with  a  dividing 
objective  of  5,  9,  and  51  centimetre  focus,  a  micrometer  scale  in  the 
eye-piece,  levelling-screws,  and  spirit-level.  The  second  instrument 
V  as  a  Microscope  of  the  ordinary  Continental  pattern,  but  made  with  an 
extra  large  stage,  and  the  upright  carrying  the  body  attached  by  means 
of  a  bracket-piece  so  as  to  considerably  increase  the  distance  betvveen 
the  pillar  and  the  optic  axis.  The  third  was  a  Microscope  of  entirely 
novel  construction,  designed  especially  for  the  examination  of  very  large 
sections  which  were  placed  on  a  glass  stage  mounted  upon  a  fram& 
which  could  be  rapidly  moved  longitudinally  by  means  of  a  rack-and- 
pinion  beneath  the  horizontal  bar  upon  which  the  Microscope  tube  was 
mounted.  The  tube  itself  was  so  fitted  as  to  traverse  this  bar  from 
end  to  end  by  a  rapid  screw  motion,  giving  a  range  transversely  uf 
about  7  inches.  The  illumination  was  by  reflection  &om  a  rectangular 
plane  mirror  beneath  the  stage.  This  instrument  was  intended  for  use 
with  low  powers  only,  and  if  required  for  use  as  a  diasecting 
Microscope,  the  compound  body  could  be  removed  and  a  simple  lens 
substituted  (see  pp.  108-110). 

The  President  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  Beck  and 
Mr.  Curties  for  these  exhibits.  Bemarking  upon  the  novelty  of  the  last 
form  of  Microscope  exhibited,  he  said,  if  these  things  went  on  growing 
larger  they  might  expect  one  day  to  see  something  fitted  with  an  over- 
head travelling  crane  so  as  to  carry  an  object  as  large  as  the  wholes 
human  body ! 

Dr-  Hebbnud  they  had  received  another  paper  from  Mr.  MiUett, 
being  Part  VII.  of  his  description  of  the  Fixaminifera  of  tiie  Malay 
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Aiddpeliigo.    As  in  the  case  of  those  which  preceded,  it  would  be  taken 
as  read,  and  published  in  the  Journal. 


The  {President  said  the  Council  had,  after  careful  consideration, 
adopted  some  standard  sizes  for  eye-pieces  and  substage  fittings,  par- 
ticmurs  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  Journal.  The  standard  sizes  were 
the  inside  diameters  of  the  tubes,  into  which  the  eye-pieces  and  substage 
apparatus  were  to  fit,  and  it  would  be  left  to  the  makers  to  determine 
lu>w  tight  or  how  loose  the  eye-pieces  should  fit  into  the  tubes.  Sets 
of  ping  and  ring  gauges  would  be  provided  of  these  standard  sizes,  which 
would  be  open  to  public  inspection.  No.  1  was  that  of  the  Continental 
draw-tube.  No.  2  was  a  larger  size  used  by  the  Trade  in  England  for 
small  Microscopes  of  inexpensive  character,  the  Continental  size  being 
found  too  small  t4)  give  a  sufficiently  large  field  with  low  powers.  No.  3 
was  the  size  which  had  given  them  the  most  trouble,  as  the  sizes  used  in 
the  smaller-sized  binocular  Microscopes  were  so  various ;  but  as  these 
were  found  to  range  from  1  *  2  in.  to  1  *  85  in.,  the  Council  had  taken 
the  mean  between  these  sizes  and  adopted  1*27  in.  No.  4  was  the 
largest  size  that  a  long-tube  binocular  Microscope  could  take.  The 
size  of  the  eye-piece  r^ly  determined  the  size  of  the  Microscope,  as 
they  would  see  by  the  examples  upon  the  table  before  them,  in  which 
the  difference  between  the  eye-pieces  does  not  amount  to  two-tenths 
of  an  inch.  In  coming  to  a  decision  on  these  questions  the  Council 
had  received  very  great  assistance  from  the  TnLde,  and  they  desired 
to  say  how  greatly  obliged  they  felt  for  the  information  and  help  so 
given.  ^ 

Dr.  Spitta  then  gave  a  demonstration  of  some  of  the  results  obtained 
by  him  in  the  course  of  his  practical  work  in  Photomicrography.  In 
his  preliminary  remarks  be  explained  that  the  subject  might  be  divided 
into  three  sections : — low-power  work,  in  which  a  Microscope  cannot  be 
used,  with  powers  ranging  from  1^  to  10  diameters ;  medium-power 
work,  with  the  Microscope  and  powers  from  10  to  600  diameters ;  and 
liigh-power  work  above  600,  which  was  called  critical  photography. 
The  term  "covering  power"  he  fully  explained,  and  showed  its  impor- 
tance, especially  with  low  powers.  A  remarkably  fine  series,  consisting 
of  nearly  100  lantemllideSt  was  then  shown  upon  the  screen,  each  being 
accompanied  by  a  brief  description  of  the  special  points  of  interest  in 
connection  witli  the  subject,  and  the  method  or  lens  with  which  the 
picture  had  been  taken.  The  examples  shown  in  illustration  of  work 
with  quite  low  powers  comprised  insects,  spiders,  plant  sections,  echinus 
spines,  &c.,  some  of  which  were  taken  in  duplicate  to  show  the  com- 
parative merits  and  different  objectives  employed — those  pictures  pro- 
duced by  the  planar  being  conspicuously  fine.  Under  medium -power 
work  some  excellent  photographs  were  also  shown  of  portions  of 
insects ;  lancets  and  other  mouth-organs  being  amongst  the  best  of  the 
series.  How  to  photograph  thick  specimens  was  explained,  the  sections 
of  kidney  and  of  nerves  being  extremely  well  shown  ;  bat  perhaps  the 
greatest  interest  was  shown  in  some  unique  views  pf  Filarim  in  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  human  lungs,  and  in  the  bodies  of  the  mosquitoes 
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wluoh  hud  drawn  tbem  up  with  &e  blood  tbey  bad  snoked.  Some 
snccesBfnl  attempts  at  instantaneoiui  pbolomiorograpby  of  tbe  AmoBbo 
were  also  abown.  As  illnatratiDg  photomicrography  with  extremely 
high  powera,  a  aeries  of  slides  of  the  nsual  test  objects  was  shown,  each 
as  Podura  scale,  up  to  x  2500,  Pleurmgma  angulatum  np  to  x  2200,  and 
Amphipleura  pellucida  up  to  x  4250 — the  highest  ever  taken  direct  by 
the  lecturer  with  a  lens  lately  made  by  Powell.  The  finest  and  most 
interesting  pictures  shown  in  this  section  were  undoubtedly  those  of 
bacteria  which  had  been  stained  and  photographed  through  coloured 
screens,  the  use  of  which  was  duly  explained.  These  included  the 
specific  organisms  of  diphtheria,  bubonic  plague,  cholera  tubercle,  and 
typhoid.     The  action  of  phagocytosis  was  also  admirably  shown. 

The  lecturer  remarked  that  the  1/8  apochr.  N.A.  1  *  40  by  Zeiss  was, 
he  believed,  the  finest  lens  in  the  world ;  other  makers  might  eqaal  it» 
but  none,  in  his  opinion,  had  ever  surpassed  it.  Although  he  had  shown 
such  fine  results  with  Powell's  lenses,  these  two  great  firms  held  the 
apochromatic  world  under  their  thumbs,  and  merited  the  warmest  thanks 
of  all  microscopists.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  had  shown  some  very 
good  work  that  could  be  done  with  low  powers  by  Beck,  and  especially 
by  the  photo-corrected  series  by  Wray. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  the  exhibition  concluded, 
it  was  not  found  possible  to  discuss  the  many  iDteresting  points  which 
had  arisen,  but  the  President  tendered  on  behalf  of  the  Society  their 
indebtedness  to  Dr.  Spitta  for  the  very  beautiful  exhibition  he  had  given 
them,  and  also  for  his  extremely  interesting  explanations. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Spitta  was  formally  put  to  the  Mating 
by  the  President  and  carried  by  accUmation. 


Dr.  Hebb  having  been  obliged  to  leave  the  meeting,  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Yezey  on  his  behalf  reminded  tbe  Fellows 
that  the  next  meeting  would  be  the  Annual  Meeting,  at  which  the  OfiScers 
and  Council  for  the  ensuing  year  would  be  elected.  The  nominations 
for  these  were  as  follows : — 

PreMent—Mr.  Wm.  C^rruthers,  F.R.S- 

Vice-Presidents — Messrs.  A.  W.  Bennett,  Q.  Q^arop,  E.  M.  Nelson, 
and  A.  D.  Michael. 

Treasurer — 

Em,  Secrefaries"  Dr.  W.  H.  Dallinger  and  Dr.  R.  G.  Hebb. 

Members  of  Council — Messrs.  J.  M.  Allen,  C.  Beck,  Dr.  B.  Braith* 
waite,  Bev.  E.  Carr,  Mr.  E.  Dadswell,  Sir  Ford  North,  Messrs.  H.  G. 
Plimmer,  T.  Powell,  C.  F.  Bousselet,  Dr.  Tatham,  Messrs.  J.  J. 
Vezey,  and  Geo.  Western. 

Curator — ^Mr.  0.  F.  Bousselet. 

The  Council  had  also  appointed  Mr.  J.  M.  Allen  as  Auditor  of  the 
Treasurer's  accounts  on  their  behalf,  and  requested  the  Fellows  of  the 
Society  to  appoint  another  of  their  number  to  act  with  him. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Mainland  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  Western,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Bheinberg,  and  unanimously  elected  Auditor  on  behalf  of  the 
Fellows. 
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Kotice  was  then  giyen  as  to  the  closing  of  the  Society  *8  rooms  during: 
the  Christmas  Holidays. 


The  following  Instruments,  Objects,  &c.,  were  exhibited:— 

Mr.  (X  Baker : — Three  Microscopes  by  Leitz. 

Messrs.  B.  and  J.  Beck : — The  New  l3el6pine  Microtome. 


Hew  Fellows : — The  following  were  elected  Ordinary  Fellows  1-7- 
Messrs.  Horace  Courthope  Beck,  Oliver  T.  Elliott,  Peter  Lawson,. 
Dr.  Milton  Aahby  Nelns,  and  Mr.  Qeo.  Hy.  Jas.  Bogers. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING 

Held  on  the  17th  of  Jaktjabt,  1900,  at  20  Hanoteb  Squabe,  W. 
The  President  (E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq.)  in  the  Ghahu 

The  Minutes  of  the  Ordinary  Meeting  of  tbe  20th  December,  1899, 
were  read  and  confirmed,  and  were  signed  by  the  President. 


The  List  of  Donations  (exdnsiye  of  exchanges  and  reprints)  was 
read,  and  the  thanks  of  tbe  Society  were  voted  to  tbe  Donors. 

Prom 
The  Norwegian  North  Atlantic  Expedition,  1876-78,  No.]  Editorial  CommiUee 
XXV.  Zoology :  Thalamorphora,  by  Hans  Kuer,  No.  xxvi.  I        of  the  North 
Zoology:  Hydroida,  by  Kristine  Bonnevie.    (4to,  Chris- [  AUafUie  Expedition, 

tiania,  Leipzig,  London,  Paris,  1899)        )  1876-78. 

Doct.  J.  Bapt.  De  Toni,  Sylloge  Algaram,  vol.  iv.  sec.  ii.\         mr^  j..**^ 
Floridea.    (8vo,  Padua,  1900) f         The  Author, 

The  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agrionltore,  vol.  vi.  No.  3,  Deo.)  The  Board  of 

1899.    (8vo,  London,  1899) j         Agriculture. 

Anales  del   Museo  Nacional  de  Montevideo,  tomo  ii  fas-1  Museo  Naeional 

ciouloxii.    (8to,  Montevideo,  1899) j  de  Montevideo, 

Attention  was  specially  called  to  the  work  received  from  Prof.  De 
Toni  as  being  extremely  yaluable. 


The  President  said  it  was  with  very  great  regret  that  he  bad  to 
announce  the  death  of  their  Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  T.  Suffolk.  This  in- 
formation had  come  to  them  as  a  sudden  shock,  Mr.  Suffolk  having  been 
present  with  them  at  the  last  meeting  of  tbe  Society,  apparently  in  his 
usual  health,  but  died  twelye  days  afterwards  from  an  attack  of  influenza. 
He  joined  the  Society  in  1868,  and  had  been  a  worker  all  the  time. 
His  great  work,  in  addition  to  acting  for  some  years  as  their  Treasurer, 
was  in  connection  with  the  slides  in  the  Society's  Oabinet,  numbering 
upwards  of  7700,  the  whole  of  which  he  bad  examined  and  catalogued, 
and  had  remounted  many  hundreds  of  them  which  were  found  to  be 
leaking  or  otherwise  imperfect.  The  Council  had  that  eyening  passed  . 
a  Besolution  expressing  tbeir  great  sympathy  with  Miss  Suffolk  in  her 
loss,  and  also  acknowledging  the  gift  to  the  Society  of  her  uncle's 
oabinet  of  slides  representing  his  life-work.  The  Besolution  in  question 
was  then  read  to  tbe  Meeting,  and  at  the  request  of  the  President  the 
Fello^vg  present  unanimously  endorsed  tbe  action  of  the  Council  in  the 
matter  by  show  of  band?. 


The  President,  having  appointed  Messrs.  0.  L.  Curties  and  F.  W. 
W.  Baker  as  Scrutineers  of  the  Ballot  for  Officers  and  Council  for  ihe 
ensuing  year,  pointed  out  that,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Suffolk 
since  the  December  Meeting,  the  bye-laws  did  not  permit  the  Council 
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to  print  the  name  of  any  gentleman  on  the  ballot  paper  for  nomination 
to  the  office  of  Treasurer.  In  these  circumstances  the  Council  had 
availed  itself  of  its  powers  under  the  bje-laws,  and  had  filled  up  the 
Tacanoy  by  appointing  Mr.  Vezey,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  accounts  of  the  Society,  Treasurer  for  the  time  being.  Owing  to 
the  excellent  order  in  which  Mr.  Suffolk  had  left  the  accounts,  Mr.  Vezey 
had,  at  a  yery  short  notice,  been  able  to  prepare  the  balance  sheet  for 
audit,  and  therefore  the  business  of  the  evening  would  not  be  delayed. 
He  now  asked  those  Fellows  who  approved  of  the  Council's  nomination, 
to  fill  in  Mr.  Yezey's  name  as  Treasurer  on  the  ballot  paper,  and  the 
name  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Browne  for  the  vacancy  among  the  twelve  Members 
of  Conncil. 


Dr.  Hebb  then  read  the  Beport  of  the  Council  for  the  past  year,  as 
follows : — 

BEPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  FOR   1899. 
FELLOWS. 

Ordinary. — During  the  year  1899,  29  new  Fellows  were  elected, 
11  have  died,  14  have  resigned,  and  16  have  been  removed  from  the 
list  for  the  non-payment  of  subscriptions  and  other  causes. 

Honorary.  —  Two  Honorary  Fellows,  the  Abb6  Comte  Fran9ois 
Oastracane  and  Surgeon-Major  Qeo.  Chas.  Wallich,  have  died. 

The  list  of  Fellows  now  contains  the  names  of  494  Ordinary, 
1  Corresponding,  46  Honorary,  and  83  Ex-Officio  Fellows,  being  a  total 
<>f624. 

FINANCES. 

Subicriptiom. — These  are  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  last  year, 
a  special  effort  having  been  made  to  reduce  the  amount  of  arrears  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  it^  of  receipts  for  the  sale  of  Journals  is  considerably  less 
than  that  in  last  year's  balance-sheet ;  this  is  largely  due  to  a  different 
arrangement  with  the  publishers,  referred  to  in  last  year's  Beport,  by 
which  the  account  for  1898  received  three  half-years'  payments. 

Investments. — The  investments  remain  the  same  as  for  last  year,  but 
the  sum  of  63Z.,  the  amount  of  two  compounding  fees,  has  been  added 
to  the  deposit  account,  and  the  amount  of  the  admission  fees  received 
during  the  year  will  be  placed  to  the  same  account  early  in  the  new 
year.  These  sums  will  be  invested  as  soon  as  a  suitable  opportunity 
presents  itself. 

JOURNAL. 

The  Summary  of  Current  Besearches  in  Zoology,  Botany,  and 
IBoroscopy  has  been  continued  as  heretofore  in  the  Journal  during  the 
past  year,  with  the  addition  of  a  new  feature,  or  rather  the  reintroduc- 
tion  of  one  discontinued  since  the  year  1892,  viz.  a  Bibliography  of  all 
papers  on  Microscopy  (including  also  Microtomes)  accessible  to  the 
editorial  stafi^  publi^ed  in  this  country  or  elsewhere.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  will  be  useful  to  anyone  investigating  any  point  connected  with  the 
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ftmoture  of  tho  Miorosoope  or  with  MioFoscopio  Optica.  Brief  bio* 
graphical  notices  have  also  been  giyen  of  two  distingniflhed  members 
of  die  Society  who  have  died  during  the  past  year — with  one  exception 
the  two  oldest  of  oar  Honorary  Fellows — Comte  Abb6  F.  Castracane 
and  Dr.  G.  0.  Wallich.  A  complete  list  is  given  of  Dr.  Wallich's 
published  contribntions  to  scientific  literatmre;  an  account  of  Count 
Oastracane's  very  numerous  papers  on  the  structure  and  reproduction 
of  diatoms  will  be  found  elsewhere.*  As  a  frontispiece  we  give  a 
reproduction  of  an  admirable  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Hugh  PowelL 

The  editorial  staff  has  agreed  to  continue  to  work  on  the  same  con- 
ditions as  have  existed  for  the  past  three  years. 

CABINET. 

Nine  slides  have  been  presented  during  the  year : — One  slide  of  Sec* 
tioBS  of  Diatoms,  from  Mr.  F.  J.  Eeeley ;  Six  slides  of  Clionidsd,  from 
Mr.  Jas.  Tate  Johnson.  Two  slides  of  transverse  sections  of  Stem 
of  Salix  Wallichiana,  from  Mr.  Frank  Oleadow. 

The  card  index  has  been  arranged,  and  it  is  available  for  the  use  of 
Fellows  wishing  to  refer  to  the  collection ;  everything  known  has  been 
recorded  on  each  card,  frequently  more  than  is  contained  on  the  labels, 
many  of  which,  especially  the  older  ones,  are  very  defective. 

Those  to  whom  the  convenience  of  a  card  catalogue  is  unknown  are 
invited  to  examine  it ;  the  system  enables  any  slide  to  be  found  with 
the  minimum  of  trouble,  and  is  well  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  a 
growing  collection,  alterations  being  made  with  ease  and  expedition. 

Although  a  fall  manuscript  subject  catalogue  is  a  desideratum,  there 
will  now  be  no  occasion  for  undue  haste ;  the  work  must  occupy  con* 
siderable  time  and  be  the  work  of  many  hands,  and  now  the  heaviest 
part  of  the  work  has  been  accomplished  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  volunteers 
will  be  foand  to  assist  in  those  subjects  with  which  they  are  familiar ; 
such  aid  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  Council. 

The  slides  existing  at  the  time  of  the  present  revision  have  been 
numbered  consecutively,  preceded  by  the  initials  "  O.C."  (old  collection) ; 
since  that  period  the  system  advised  by  Prof.  F.  J.  Bell,  our  late 
Secretary,  has  been  adopted.  Each  slide  now  bears  a  date  as  its 
register  mark.  The  advantage  of  this  is  obvioUs  ;  the  slide  itself,  in  the 
absence  of  other  records,  furnishes  the  means  of  investigating  its 
history,  and  removes  a  difficulty  only  too  well  known  during  the  work 
on  the  old  collection. 

The  examination  of  the  diatoms  by  Mr.  T.  Comber  has  been  com* 
pleted.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  his  thorough  investigation. 
The  results  are  embodied  in  the  valuable  notes  appended  to  the  Ust 
supplied  to  him.  These  papers  have  been  bound  and  kept  for  reference^ 
and  his  notes  have  also  been  copied  on  to  the  cards. 

The  valuable  collection  presented  by  the  late  Dr.  G.  C.  Wallich  has 
not  at  present  been  completely  examined.  In  addition  to  the  slides, 
some  note-books  and  other  manuscripts,  and  a  volume  of  drawings,  are  in 
the  possession  of  the  Society.  The  whole  donation  represents  the  life  work 
of  our  late  Honorary  Fellow.     The  aid  of  one  of  our  Fellows  acquainted 

*  See  La  Nuova  Notariaia  for  January  1900.— Es. 
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with  the  work  of  the  late  Dr.  Wallich  would  he  acceptahle  to  the 
CoquoU. 

The  number  of  slides  in  the  Cabinet  now  amounts  to  7699. 

The  printed  catalogue  published  in  1865,  edited  by  the  late  B.  J. 
Farrants,  contains  1300  slides. 


INSTBUMENTS  AND  APPARATUS. 

During  the  past  year  the  President  has  made  a  careful  examination 
of  the  yarious  eye-pieces  and  other  apparatus  in  the  collection,  and  has 
classified  these  with  the  Microscopes  to  which  they  belong. 

Pending  the  conclusion  of  this  work,  not  much  progress  has  been 
made  with  the  Catalogue,  but  it  has  now  been  taken  in  hand,  and  will  be 
completed  during  the  coming  Session. 

Messrs.  Powell,  Beck,  and  Baker  have  yery  generously  and  kindly 
cleaned  all  the  objectiyes  in  the  collection  free  of  all  chargCi  and  tho 
apparatus  is  now  in  yery  excellent  condition. 

The  following  additions  haye  been  made  to  the  collection  during  the 
past  year: — 

February  15. — An  old  Microscope  (No.  33)  and  a  1/4-in.  Objectiye  by 
Andrew  Boss.    Presented  by  Messrs.  W.  Watson  and  Sons. 

April  19. — An  old  Microscope  by  Adams.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Offord.  An  old  Microscope,  attributed  to  Benjamin  Martin.  Presented 
l^  Dr.  W.  H.  Dallinger. 

July  21.— A  1/8-in.  Objectiye  (1888)  by  Andrew  Ross,  made  for  the 
late  Prof  Lindley.  Presented  by  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Nathaniel  Lindley, 
Master  of  the  Bolls. 

October  18. — A  Gillett  Condenser  with  fine  adjustment,  by  Andrew 
Boss  (registered  July  20,  1849^.  Presented  by  the  President  A 
Model  of  Beichert's  new  Fine  Adjustment    Presented  by  the  President 


STANDARDISATION   OF   THE  SUBSTAQB,   AND   OF   THE   INTERNAL 
DIAMETERS   OF  THE  DRAW-TI7BBS   OF  MI0ROS0OPE8. 

The  following  Besolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Council  on  December 
20ttil899:— 

(1)  That  the  Standards  adopted  by  the  Council  in  1882  be  vntt 
drawn. 

(2)  That  the  Standard  size  for  the  inside  diameter  of  the  substage* 
fitting  be  1-527  in.  =  38*786  mnu 

(8)  That  the  gauges  for  standardising  eye-pieces  be  the  internal 
diameters  of  the  draw-tubes,  the  tightness  of  the  fit  being  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  manufacturers. 

(4)  That  the  following  four  sizes  of  the  internal  diameters  of  the 
draw-tubes  be  adopted  : — 

B.M.S.  No.  1,    -9173  in.  =  23-300  mm. 


5> 


No.  2, 1-04  „  =26-416 
No.  3, 1-27  „  =32-258 
No.  4,  1-41       „   =35-814 
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(5)  That  a  set  of  plug  and  ring  gauges  of  all  the  above  sizes  be  kept 
in  the  Society's  rooms,  and  that  &e  public,  on  payment  of  a  small  fee, 
be  allowed  to  inspect  them. 

(6)  That  the  Society  acknowledges  with  thanks  the  assistance  it  has 
received  from  many  firms  in  reply  to  the  circulars  sent  out. 

NOTES. 

(1)  The  sabstage  gauge  adopted  is  that  which  has  been  used  by  th» 
English  trade  for  many  years  past,  the  variation  amongst  different  makers 
being  not  more  than  a  few  thousandths  of  an  inch. 

(2^  R.M.S.  No.  1  is  the  Continental  gauge. 

(d)  B.M.S.  No.  2  is  the  mean  of  the  sizes  used  by  the  English  trade 
for  students'  and  small  Microscopes. 

(4)  B.M.S.  No.  3  is  the  mean  of  the  sizes  used  for  medium-sized 
binoculars  and  other  Microscopes  of  a  similar  class. 

^5)  B.M.S.  No.  4  is  the  maximum  size  for  long  tube  binoculars. 

(6}  In  all  probability  the  eye-piece  cap,  and  apparatus  to  be  used 
above  the  eye-piece,  will  be  standardised  in  a  few  weeks. 


Mr.  Vezey,  on  being  called  upon  to  read  the  Treasurer's  Financial 
Statement,  expressed  his  great  regret  at  the  circumstances  which  had  so 
imexpeotedly  placed  him  in  that  position.  He  desired  to  bear  his  testi- 
mony to  the  efficient  way  in  which  the  late  Treasurer  had  kept  the 
accounts*  for  when  the  books  were  placed  in  his  hands  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  accounts  for  the  Auditors,  he  found  them  posted  up  to 
within  a  few  days  of  Mr.  Suffolk's  death,  so  that  the  closing  of  the  year's 
cash  accounts  had  been  a  comparatively  easy  task. 

Mr.  Yezey  wished  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  short  personal  explanation. 
It  was  known  to  many  of  those  present  that  he  had  just  resigned  the 
Treasurership  of  another  Society  on  the  ground  that  it  was  necessary  to 
his  health  that  he  should  be  relieved  of  some  work,  he  having  so  many 
calls  on  his  spare  time.  It  might  therefore  be  thought  inconsistent  that 
he  should  allow  himself  to  be  nominated  for  the  post  of  Treasurer  of 
this  Society.  He  might  mention,  however,  that  a  large  amount  of  the 
detail  work  here  was  performed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary ;  but  in  any 
case,  the  Council  were  placed  in  such  a  difficulty  by  the  sudden  deaut 
of  Mr.  Suffolk ;  and  as  the  accounts  were  kept  on  a  system  suggested  by 
himself,  and  he  therefore  had  them  at  his  fingers'  ends,  he  had  felt  it 
his  duty  to  be  willing  to  undertake  the  work,  even  at  a  personal  sacrifice 
to  himself. 


The  Treasurer's  Statement  of  Accounts  was  then  read. 


Mr.  Earop  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  moving  that  the  Beport  of 
the  Council,  and  the  Treasurer's  Statement  and  Bahmce  Sheet  now  read, 
be  received  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Bousselet  having  seconded  the  Motion,  it  was  put  to  the  Meeting 
by  the  President  and  carried  unanimously. 
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The  President  then  read  his  Annual  Address,  the  first  portion  of 
which  reviewed  the  work  done  during  the  past  year  in  connection  with 
the  Society  and  Microscopy  generally,  the  latter  part  heing  in  continua- 
tion of  the  optical  subjects  dealt  with  in  his  preyions  Addresses,  and 
8i>ecially  having  reference  to  the  aplanatic  oil-immersion  front,  and  the 
construction  of  the  Huyghenian  eye-piece.  The  Address  was  listened  to 
with  great  attention,  and  warmly  applauded  at  its  conclusion. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Michael  said  that  as  this  was  the  last  occasion  on  which 
they  would  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  Presidential  Address  from 
Mr.  Nelson,  he  would  ask  the  Fellows  present  to  pass  a  very  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  him,  not  only  for  the  Address  they  had  just  heard,  and  which 
he  hoped  the  President  would  allow  them  to  print,  but  also  for  his 
eminent  services  to  the  Society  during  the  whole  time  that  he  had 
occupied  the  chair.  Since  he  assumed  the  offioe  of  President,  Mr. 
Nelson  had  given  them  from  time  to  time  a  series  of  Addresses  which 
would  form  an  admirable  record  of  the  practical  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  optical  part  of  the  Microscope  was  constructed,  a 
subject  upon  which  there  was  little  reliable  literature ;  he  had  now  com- 
pleted the  series  by  a  final  communication  not  less  valuable  than  its  pre- 
decessors. His  papers  would  form  a  means  of  reference  of  permanent 
and  substantial  value  as  demonstrating  what  had  previonsly  been  so 
little  on  record,  namely,  the  theory  of  the  construction  of  objectives  and 
eye-pieces  explained  from  a  practical  standpoint.  He  ventured  to  think 
that  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  would  wish  to  extend  this  vote  of  thanks 
to  cover  the  whole  period  during  which  Mr.  Nelson  had  been  in  office, 
and  to  express  their  sense  of  gratitude  for  his  conduct  as  their  President. 
They  woidd  miss  him  greatly,  and  parted  from  him  with  extreme  regret, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was  to  have  so  excellent  a  successor. 
He  had  much  pleasure,  therefore,  in  moving  "  That  the  best  thanks  of 
the  Society  be  given  to  Mr.  Nelson  for  his  Address,  and  also  for  his  con- 
duct in  the  chair  during  the  time  he  had  occupied  it  as  President  of  the 
Society." 

Dr.  Braithwaite,  in  seconding  this  vote  of  thanks,  expressed  his  sense 
of  the  admirable  way  in  which  the  President  had  carried  out  the  duties 
of  his  office ;  it  woidd  doubtless  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  Fellows 
to  know  that  he  was  leaving  the  Society  in  a  much  sounder  condition 
than  he  found  it  when  he  first  occupied  the  presidential  chair. 

The  President  being  unable  himself  to  put  the  motion  from  the 
ohair,  it  was  put  to  t£e  meeting  by  Mr.  Michael  and  carried  by 
acclamation. 

Mr.  Nelson  said  he  was  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Michael  and  to 
Dr.  Braithwaite  for  the  kind  way  in  which  they  had  referred  to  his 
services,  and  to  the  Fellows  for  the  hearty  manner  in  which  they  had 
carried  this  vote  of  thanks.  He  felt  that  what  he  had  been  able  to 
do  for  the  Society  was  very  little,  but  if  he  had  been  of  any  service 
to  them  the  knowledge  that  his  efforts  had  been  appreciated  was  his 
reward. 

The  Scrutineers  having  handed  in  the  result  of  the  ballot,  the 
President  declared  the  following  Fellows  to  be  elected  as  Officers  and 
Council  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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Pre«ticn*— William  Carruthers,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 

VicePreMenta— Alfred  W.  Bennett,  Esq.,  M.A.,  B.So.,  F.L.8. ; 
George  C.  Karop,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.;  A.  D.  Michael,  Esq.,  F.L.S. ; 
K  M.  Nelson,  Esq. 

Treasurer — J.  J.  Vezey,  Esq. 

Secretaries -Bey.  W.  H.  Dallinger,  LL.D.,  F.B.S. ;  R  G.  Hebb,  Esq., 
MJL,  M.D.,  F,E.C.P. 

Twelve  other  Members  of  CounctZ— James  Mason  Allen,  Esq. ;  Conrad 
Book,  Esq.;  Bobert  Braithwaite,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.B.C.S.,  F.L.S. ;  Edward 
Thomas  Browne,  B.A. ;  Bev.  Edmnnd  Carr,  M.A.,  F.B.MetS. ;  Edward 
Dadswell,  Esq. ;  The  Hon.  Sir  Ford  North ;  Henry  Geo.  Plijnmer,  Esq., 
MJt.O.S.,  FJjJS. ;  Thomas  H.  Powell,  Esq. ;  Charles  F.  Bonsselet, 
Esq. ;  JohnTatham,  Esq.,  M.A.  M.D.,  F.B.C.P. ;  George  Western,  Esq. 

Cbro/or— Charles  F.  Bousselet,  Esq. 


The  President  said  that  there  remained  only  one  farther  duty  for 
him  to  perform,  which  was  to  ask  his  friend  Mr.  Carruthers  to  take  the 
diftir.  He  said  that  no  introduction  would  be  necessary  on  his  part,  as 
Mr.  Carruthers  had  been  a  Fellow  for  twenty  years,  and  it  was  upwards 
of  thirty  years  ago  that  he  read  his  first  paper  before  the  Society.  He 
thought  the  Society  were  very  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  so 
eminent  a  President  as  Mr.  Carruthers,  and  it  was  with  very  great 
pleasure  that  he  now  asked  him  to  take  the  chair. 

Mr.  Carruthers,  haying  taken  the  chair,  said  it  was  not  expected  that 
he  should  address  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  at  any  length  on  that 
occasion,  but  he  should  like  to  express  his  grateful  sense  of  their  great 
kindness  in  asking  him  to  take  a  chair  which  had  been  occupied  by  so 
many  distinguished  men  in  the  past.  He  had  already  had  some  ex- 
perience of  the  Council,  and  knew  he  might  count  upon  their  assistance ; 
and  he  would  now  call  upon  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  for  their  in- 
dolgenoe  and  for  their  assistance  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Society, 
feeling  sure  that  the  work  would  be  rendered  more  interesting  if  all 
took  a  personal  interest  and  share  in  it.  He  must  express  his  own 
sense  of  unfitness  to  succeed  one  so  well  acquainted  with  every  detail 
connected  with  the  Microscope  as  Mr.  Nelson.  He  had  for  half  a 
oentury  used  the  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  investigation,  but  he 
knew  little  about  the  building  up  of  the  Microscope  or  the  mathematical 
conditions  which  goyern  the  construction  of  its  lenses,  subjects  in 
which  Mr.  Nelson  had  been  so  well  able  to  instruct  them.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  he  might  be  able  to  place  before  them  some  of  the  results 
which  had  been  secured  through  the  help  of  the  Microscope. 


ICr.  Western  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Officers  and  Council 
of  the  Society  for  their  services  during  the  past  year,  especially  to 
Mr.  Yezey  for  his  kindness  in  coming  forward  to  assist  the  Council  at 
such  short  notice  in  the  way  he  had  done. 

Mr.  Marshall  having  seconded  the  motion,  ii  was  put  to  the  Meeting 
and  carried  unanimously. 
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A  vote  of  thanks  to  the'  Anditors  and  Scrntineers  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  J.  M.  Offord,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dadswell,  and  carried  nem.  dt$. 


The  following  Object  was  exhibited  ;— 

Mr.    C.   Bousselet: — Stephmoceros   Eichhomiy  mounted,  folly  ex- 
tended. 


New  Fellows. — The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Ordinary 
Fellows  of^the  Society: — Messrs.  Alex.  John  Currie,  Fredk.  Enook, 
F.L.S.,  F.  Victor  MasMird,  and  Aloysios  Yerinder* 
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SELECTED    BOOKS 

FBOM 

THE    SCIENTIFIC    PRESS    LIST. 


PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY. 

A   NEW  AND   IMPORTANT  TEXT-BOOK 
By  EDMUND  J.  SPITTA,  L.R.C.P.  (Lond.),  M.R.C.S.  (Eng.),  F.R.A.S. 

Demy  4tOy  triih  41  Half-tone  Beprodtustions  from  Original  Negative*  and  63  lUutiTaiione 
in  the  Text,     Cloth  gilL,  128. 

**  klvery  part  of  the  subject  is  lo  thoroogbly  treated,  and  in  such  a  practical  manner,  that  the  photographer 
igDorant  of  nucroecopy,  or  ihe  microecopiiit  ignorant  of  photography,  will  be  in  a  position,  after  reading  and  care- 
lU^  stodytog  this  hook,  to  sacoessftilly  cope  with  the  fasdnatlng  safcject  of  Photo-Micrography.  The  hook  is  well 
vlittcd.  contains  nnmerons  diagrams  and  some  exceedingly  well-execoted  half-U^ie  illustn^ons  of  sncoeuful  PboCo- 
Mkrogxmphlc  work." — Photographic  Hfewi. 

AN    ATLAS    OF    BACTERIOLOGY. 

Obntaintng  111  Original  Photo-Micrographs,  with  Explanatory  Text  ByOstHLKs  Slateb,  M.A.,  M.B..  M.R.C.S. 
(£Dg.X  /.C.i.,  and  Edmcxd  J.  Spitta,  LwR.C.P.  (Lond.),  M.R.aS.  (Eng.).  Demy  8vo,  doth  gilt,  7s.  6d.  neu 
'*This  work,  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  fills  a  blank  in  the  life  of  the  student  of  bacteriology.  The  Photographs  are 
eswellent,  aiid  the  letterpresn.  linking  together  and  explaining  the  teaching  of  the  iUostratioiis,  is  clear,  concise  and 
aecaraie.  Tbe  aothors  can  clMim  to  have  snooeeded  in  giving  in  a  limited  nomber  of  illustrations  a  very  complete 
aerlea,  so  fkr  a«  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  arerage  stiKient  of  bacteriology  are  concerned."— JVii tune. 


CHATS    ABOUT    THE    MICROSCOPE. 

By  H.  €.  Shbllkt,  Author  of  **  History  of  Scottish  Castles,"  etc.    Crown  8yo,  illustrated,  cloth.    2s. 


Complete  Catalogue  Post  Free  on  Application. 

London:  THE  SCIENTIFIC  PRESS,  Ltd.,  28  ft  29  Soathampton  Street,  Strand,  ¥.C. 
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THE 

ROYAL   MICROSCOPICAL    SOCIETY. 


(Established  in  1839.    Inoorporated  by  Bojal  Oharter  in  1866.) 


The  Society  was  established  for  the  promotion  of  Microscopical 
and  Biological  Science  bj  the  communication,  discussion,  and  publication 
of  observations  and  discoveries  relating  to  (1)  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction and  mode  of  application  of  the  Microscope,  or  (2)  Biological  or 
other  subjects  of  Microscopical  Besearch. 

It  consists  of  Ordinary,  Honorary,  and  Ex-officio  Fellows  of  either 
sex. 

Ordinary  Fellows  are  elected  on  a  Certificate  of  Recommendation 
signed  by  three  Ordinary  Fellows,  setting  forth  the  names,  residence,  and 
description  of  the  Candidate,  of  whom  the  first  proposer  must  have  personal 
knowledge.  The  Certificate  is  read  at  two  General  Meetings,  and  the 
Candidate  balloted  for  at  the  second  Meeting. 

The  Admission  Fee  is  2/.  2«.,  if  paid  at  the  time  of  election,  or 
21.  10s.  payable  in  five  consecutive  annual  instalments  of  10s,  each ;  and 
the  Annual  Subscription  is  21,  28,  payable  on  election  and  subsequently  in 
advance  on  1st  January  in  each  year,  but  fature  payments  may  be  com- 
pounded for  at  any  time  for  81Z.  10«.  Fellows  elected  at  a  meeting 
subsequent  to  that  in  February  are  only  called  upon  for  a  proportionate 
part  of  the  first  year's  subscription.  The  Annual  Subscription  of  Fellows 
permanently  residing  abroad  is  11,  11a.  6(2.,  or  a  reduction  of  one-fourth. 

Honorary  Fellows  (limited  to  60),  consisting  of  persons  eminent 
in  Microscopical  or  Biological  Science,  are  elected  on  the  recommendation 
of  five  Ordinary  Fellows  and  the  approval  of  the  Council. 

Ex-ofB.cio  Fellows  (limited  to  100),  consisting  of  the  Presidents 
for  the  time  being  of  any  Societies  having  objects  in  whole  or  in  part  similar 
to  those  of  the  Society,  are  elected  on  the  recommendation  of  ten  Ordinary 
Fellows  and  the  approval  of  the  Council. 

The  Council,  in  whom  the  management  of  the  property  and  affiura 
of  the  Society  is  vested,  is  elected  annually,  and  is  composed  of  the  Presi- 
dent, four  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  two  Secretaries,  and  twelve  other 
Ordiuary  Fellows. 

The  Meetings  are  held  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  each  month, 
from  October  to  June,  at  20  Hanover  Square,  W.  (commencing  at  8  p.m.). 
Visitors  are  admitted  by  the  introduction  of  Fellows. 

The  Journal,  containing  the  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the 
Society,  and  a  Summary  of  Current  BoBearches  relating  to  Zoology  and 
Botany  (principally  Invertebrata  and  Cryptogamia),  Microscopy,  &c.,  is 
published  bi-monthly,  and  is  forwarded  post-free  to  all  Ordinary  and 
Ez-officio  Fellows  residing  in  countries  within  the  Postal  Union. 

The  Library,  with  the  Instruments,  Apparatus,  and  Cabinet  of 
Objects,  is  open  for  the  use  of  Fellows  daily  (except  Saturdays),  from 
10  A.H.  to  5  P.M.     It  is  closed  for  four  weeks  during  August  and  September. 

Form$  of  proposal  for  Fellowship,  and  any  further  informaiion,  may  be  obtained  by 
application  to  Hie  Secretaries^  or  Assietant'Secrttary,  at  the  Library  of  the  Society, 
to  Hanover  Square,  W. 
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COUNCIL 


OF 


THE  ROYAL  MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 

ELECTED     17th    JANUARY,    1900. 


PEESIDENT. 
♦William  Cabbdthbbs,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  Fi.8.,  F.Q.8. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
AI.FRBD  W.  Bennett,  Esq.,  M.A.,     *Georgb  C.  Kabop,  Esq.,  M.B.0.8. 


B.So.,  F.L.S. 


*A.  D.  Michael,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 


E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq. 
TREASTJEER.— J.  J.  Vezky,  Esq. 

SECRETARIES. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Dallingeb,  LL.D.,  F.RA 
R.  G.  Hbbb,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.OP. 

OEDINART  MEHRERS  OF  COUNCIL. 

Jambs  Mason  Allen,  Esq.  Sib  Ford  North. 

CoNBAD  Bbok,  Esq.  Henrt  Geo.  Plimuer,   Esq., 

*Bobbbt  Bbaithwaite,  Esq.,  M.L).,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S. 

M.R.O.S.,  F.L.S.  Thomas  H.  Powell,  Esq. 

E.  T.  Bromtne,  Esq.  *Charlk8  F.  Rousselbt,  Esq. 

Rev.  Edmund  Carr,  M.A.,  John  Tatham,  Esq.,  MA.,  M.D., 

F.R.Met.S.  F.R.G.P. 

Edward  Dadswbll,  Esq.  George  Wbstbbn,  Esq. 

CURATOR.— Charles  F.  Rousselbt,  Esq. 

Librarian  and  Assistant  Secretary. — Mb.  F.  A.  Parsons. 

*  Members  of  the  Publication  Committee. 


EOYAL   MICEOSCOPICAL    SOCIETY. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  SESSION  1899-1900 

AT   8   P-M. 

Wednesday,     Oct.     18,     1899  |  ^A^ednesday,    Feb.      21,    1900 
„  Nov.  15,         „      I  „  Mar.    21, 


Dec.  20, 

Jan.     17,    1900 

(Annual  Meeting  for  Election 
of  Council  and  Officers.) 


Apr.  18, 
May  16, 
June  20, 


Fellows  intending  to  exhibit  any  Instruments  or  Objects,  or  to  bring  forward  any 
Communications  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings,  will  much  facilitate  the  arrangement  of 
the  business  thereat  if  they  will  inform  the  Secretaries  of  tlieir  intention  two  clear 
days  at  least  before  the  Meeting. 
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ROSS' 


Improved 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL  and 
EDUCATIONAL 

MICROSCOPES. 

Specially  designed  for 

i       Demonstrators,  Teachers,  and 
STXJDBNTS  of  Medicine,  Pharmacy, 
I  I>enti8try,  etc. 

Their  chief  features  are— 

STRENGTH,      STEADINESS,      PORTABILITY, 

SUPERIOR  QUALITY  OF  OBJECTIVES, 

LOW  PRICES. 


I       This  new  form  has  been  veiy  highly  commended  by 
leading  practical  workers. 

CacapleU  with  two  Eye-piectti.  two  hIgh-cUas Otdectives.  Double  Noee-plece,  k C»m. 

£6  10s.  to  £10. 


ROSS    Ltd. 

ESTABLISHED   1830. 

Highest  Awards  at  all 

GREAT  fflTERMTIOKAL 

EXHIBITIOMS. 

LONDON, 

1851  AND  1862. 

PARIS, 

1867,  1878,  1889. 

PHILADELPHIA, 

1876. 

ANTWERP, 

1878. 

SYDNEY, 

1879. 

INVENTIONS,  LONDON 

1885. 

CHICAGO, 

1893. 

BRUSSELS, 

1897. 


LISTS    FREE 

Of  ROSS' 

Miorosoopes, 

Oldoctives, 

Magnifiers, 

Telescopes, 

Pield  Glassep, 

Marine  Glasses, 

Opera  Glasses, 

Thermometers, 

Barometers, 

Sphygmometers, 

Photographic 

Iienses, 

Cameras, 

Iiantems, 

8i)ectaoIes, 

Eyeglasses, 

eta  ete. 

INSPECTION 
INVITED. 


ROSS' 

New  Petrological 

Microscopes. 

j    A  thoroughly  reliable  Instnmient 
at  a  very  moderate  price. 

1 1     Supplied  to  leading  Universities  and  Science 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

III. — The  President's  Address. 
By  Edward  M.  Nelson. 

{Delivered  llth  January,  1900.) 

Another  year  has  gone  by,  your  Council  have  just  rendered  an 
account  of  their  stewardship,  and  it  now  only  remains  for  me  to  render 
mine  before  leaving  this  chair  which^  through  your  kindness,  I  have 
occupied  so  long.  In  the  first  place,  permit  me  to  acknowledge  the 
support  and  assistance  I  have  received  both  from  your  Officers  and 
Members  of  Council,  not  only  during  the  past  year,  but  also  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  time  I  have  had  the  honour  to  be  your  President. 
I  can  only  say  that  during  these  three  years  your  Officers  and  Council 
have  harmoniously  worked  with  loyalty  and  devotion  in  the  interests 
of  this  Society. 

The  results  of  their  work  must  be  apparent  to  all ;  your  finances 
are  in  a  sounder  position,  your  Meetings  have  been  made  more  inter- 
esting, and  in  consequence  have  been  better  attended,  also  a  larger 
number  of  new  Fellows  has  been  elected;  all  this  must  surely  be 
taken  as  a  sign  that  the  Society  has  entered  upon  a  new  era  of  pros- 
perity and  usefulness. 

The  special  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  your  Editor  and 
Abstractors,  who  by  their  untiring  eflforts  have  maintained  the  effi- 
ciency of  your  Journal. 

l^e  gifts  to  the  Society's  Cabinet  of  Instruments  and  Apparatus 
during  the  past  year  have  been  numerous  and  of  much  interest.  Two 
Microscopes,  one  by  Benj.  Martin,  presented  by  Dr.  Dallinger,  and 
one  by  G.  Adams,  presented  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Oflford,  are  important,  as 
both  are  examples  of  high  types  of  pre-achromatic  instruments,  and 
in  them  we  see  some  original  devices  still  to  be  found  in  instruments 
of  the  present  day. 

A  third  Microscope,  presented  by  Messra  Watson  and  Son,  repairs 
to  a  certain  extent  an  unfortunate  mistake  made  by  the  Society  a  good 
many  years  ago.  About  the  year  1841  the  Council  ordered  a  Micro- 
scope to  be  made  by  each  of  the  three  principal  Microscope  makers 
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of  that  time,  yiz.  Powell,  Boss,  and  Smith.*  Those  by  Powell  and 
Smith  are  still  in  oar  Cabinet,  but  the  original  Boss  was  exchanged 
by  the  Society  thirty-seven  years  ago  for  a  then  modem  one.  We 
are  now  unable  to  find  oat  what  this  original  Boss  Microscope  was 
like,  which  is  to  be  greatly  regretted,  because  the  value  of  these 
old  instruments  is  to  us  solely  an  antiquarian  one.  (It  should, 
however,  be  noted  that  the  coarse  adjustments  of  these  old  Micro- 
scopes are  quite  as  good  as  anything  now  made,  as  also  are  the 
low-power  objectives.  The  Powell,  for  example,  if  only  it  had  the 
optical  part  of  a  modem  wide-angled  condenser  fitted  to  it,  in  place 
of  the  narrow-angled  one  it  has,  would  work  the  widest  anglea  oil- 
immersion  objective  as  efficiently  as  any  modern  Microscope,  and  a 
great  deal  better  than  very  many  at  present  in  use.) 

But  to  return  to  the  Boss  Microscope  which  has  been  presented 
to  the  Society :  we  find  that,  although  it  is  not  dated,  it  is  signed,  and 
has  the  address,  33  Begent  St.,  Piccadilly,  engraved  upon  it. 

*^ow,  it  is  known  that  Andrew  Boss  was  at  this  address  as  early  as 
1838,  and  the  first  record  we  find  of  the  Boss  model  as  figured  on 
the  frontispiece  in  the  first  edition  of  Quekett  (1848)  is  in  the  London 
Physiological  Journal  for  December  1843  ;  but  we  do  not  know  if  the 
Microscope  delivered  by  Boss  to  the  Society  on  March  15th,  1843, 
was  the  same  as  that  represented  on  the  frontispiece  in  the  first 
edition  of  Quekett,  or  if  it  was  similar  to  that  presented  to  the  Society 
by  Messrs.  Watson  and  Son,  and  which  is  figured  in  the  Journal 
(1899,  p.  215,  fig.  47). 

A  very  portable  Microscope  by  Gary,  figured  and  described  in  the 
Journal  (1898,  p.  474,  fig.  82),  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  Frank 
Gleadow.  A  very  early  and  unique  example  of  a  lens  by  Andrew 
Boss,  fitted  vnth  a  primitive  correctional  adjustment,  and  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  second  President  of  this  Society,  has  been 
very  generously  presented  by  his  son,  Lord  Justice  Lindley,  the 
Master  of  the  Bolls.  This  lens  must  have  been  made  between  the 
years  1837,  when  correctional  adjustment  was  invented,  and  1839, 
when  the  screw  collar  was  introduced;  it  has  been  figured  in  the 
Journal  (1899,  p.  437,  fig.  103).  A  Gillett  achromatic  condenser  by 
the  same  author,  dated  1849,  and  fitted  with  a  correctional  collar,  has 
also  been  presented.  Finally,  Miss  Suffolk  has  generously  given,  as 
a  memorial  of  our  late  Treasurer,  a  cabinet  containing  14U0  of  his 
preparations. 

This  year  a  large  number  of  new  and  important  improvements  in 
the  Microscope  and  apparatus  have  been  exhibited  and  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Society.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  a  new  form  of 
lever  coarse  and  tine  adjustment,  acting  on  one  and  the  same  sUde, 
invented  by  Mr.  Keith  Lucas.    Mr.  G.  Baker  exhibited  a  Microscope 

*  The  order  \ra3  given  to  Smith  on  August  19tb,  1840,  and  to  Powell  and  Boss 
on  June  24th,  1841.  Smith  delivered  his  Microeoope  to  the  Society  on  November 
24th,  1841,  Fowell  his  on  December  22nd,  1841,  and  Boss  his  on  Maroh  15th,  184^ 
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by  Beichert,  which  had  a  new  form  of  lever  fine  adjustment  adapted 
to  the  Continental  stand.  Those  acquainted  with  Microscope  construc- 
tion have  expressed  their  conviction  that  this  ingenious  and  thoroughly 
practical  adaptation  must  effect  a  speedy  revolution  in  direct-acting 
screw  fine  adjustments,  as  at  present  fitted  to  Microscopes  of  the  Con- 
tinental pattern.  The  same  firm  also  exhibited  a  new  electrical  hot 
stage  by  Keichert ;  and  a  very  simple  form  of  portable  Microscope  by 
LeitZy  eminently  suitable  for  doctors  for  bedside  diagnosis.  They  also 
showed  a  new  D.P.H.  stand  of  their  own  manufacture;  the  fine 
adjustment  is  of  the  long  first  order  lever  type,  it  has  a  mechanical 
stage  and  substage,  and  it  is  a  Microscope  designed  to  meet  the 
wants  of  bacteriologists.  Messrs.  Beck  and  Co.  brought  a  new  form 
of  compressor  made  of  ebonite,  and  consequently  very  light ;  it  was 
designed  by  Mr.  H.  K.  Davis.  Messrs.  Watson  and  Son  exhibited  a 
new  low-power  binocular  dissecting  Microscope  by  Leitz,  consisting 
of  a  pur  of  Brtlcke  lenses  mounted  upon  an  adjustable  stand  ;  a  large 
Microscope  of  their  own  manufeusture,  which  had  a  mechanic^  stage, 
capable  of  being  rotated  through  an  entire  circle ;  a  very  simple  and 
ingenious  hot  stage  and  stage  preserver,  designed  by  Mr.  G.  T.  West ; 
also  a  new  cheap  School  Microscope,  which  they  have  built  very  sub- 
stantially, and  which  has  an  excellent  coarse,  but  no  fine  adjustment 
They  have  also  introduced  a  new  eye-piece  called  *'  Holoscopic  "  ;  this 
is  an  ordinary  Huyghenian  eye-piece  fitted  with  a  sliding  adjustment, 
which  permits  the  distance  between  the  eye-lens  and  field-lens  to  be 
altered,  and  gives  it  a  considerable  range  of  correctional  adjustment 
Messrs.  Zeiss  have  exhibited  a  new  low-power  binocular  of  great  ex- 
ceUence,  in  which  two  objectives  are  used,  and  erection  performed  by 
Porro  prisms.  It  is  necessary  in  this  form  of  binocular  to  erect  the 
image,  otherwise  the  image  would  be  pseudo-stereoscopic.  They  also 
exhibited  an  entirely  new  form  of  Microscope,  in  which  the  fine  adjust- 
ment is  actuated  by  means  of  the  interposition  of  an  endless  screw.  It 
also  has  a  new  form  of  stage  movement,  inasmuch  as  the  vertical  move- 
ment is  one  in  arc,  which  is  accomplished  by  pivotiog  the  stage-plate 
on  one  side,  and  by  moving  the  other  by  a  rack-and-pinion  motion 
worked  by  an  endless  screw. 

it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  draw  attention  to  the  many  interesting 
subjects  which  are  now  brought  before  our  monthly  meetino:s.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  an  excellent  demonstration  with  the  lantern 
Microscope  by  Mr.  Lewis  Wright ;  a  first-rate  lecture  on  the  Trap- 
door Spider  by  Mr.  Enock ;  a  first-rate  exhibition  of  Pond  Life  by  the 
Quekett  Microscopical  Club ;  and  a  capital  collection  of  those  marvel- 
lously beautiful  objects  the  Foraminifera  by  Mr.  A.  Earland. 

]5r.  Spitta  kindly  ^ave  an  excellent  demonstration  on  Photomicro- 
graphy. A  large  number  of  his  beautiful  slides  were  thrown  upon  the 
screen,  and  as  a  short  explanation  accompanied  each  sUde,  the  exhibi- 
tion was  rendered  interesting  and  instructive. 

A  great  amount  of  time  and  thought  um^i  have  spent  upon  these 
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exhibitions,  and  I  feel  sure  that  it  matters  not  whether  an  exhibition 
is  on  a  large  scale,  using  many  Microscopes,  or  a  complicated  piece 
of  apparatus,  or  whether  it  is  a  single  object  shown  under  a  single 
Microscope,  the  interest  that  that  exhibition  will  have,  and  the 
pleasure  and  profit  it  will  impart  to  others,  largely  depend  on  whether 
it  has,  or  hets  not,  been  carefully  thought  out  and  prepared 
beforehand.  When  an  exhibition  has  been  prepared  it  is  sure  to  be 
successful ;  it  may  not  attract  the  attention  of  everyone,  because  it 
may  not  be  in  his  own  particular  line  of  work ;  but  if  an  exhibition 
is  well  done,  it  is  more  than  likely  to  interest  observers  beyond  the 
circle  of  those  for  whom  it  is  specially  intended. 

While  dealing  with  the  subject  of  exhibitions,  ^our  Council  has 
thought  that  the  state 'of  the  funds  of  the  Society  did  not  justify  it  in 
incurring  the  expenditure  necessary  for  a  special  exhibition,  such  as 
the  Society  has  given  in  former  years.  In  fact  it  is  doubtful  whether 
such  a  large  exhibition  does  any  real  good  to  the  Society,  and  whether 
the  smaller  exhibitions,  held  at  our  ordinary  meetings,  where  only 
one  subject  is  dealt  with,  are  not  of  more  value,  from  an  educational 
point  of  view,  than  an  exhibition  upon  a  larger  scale,  where  a  number 
of  heterogeneous  subjects  are  presented,  and  where  the  opportunity 
for  studying  any  particular  one  of  them  is  necessarily  less.  In  any 
case,  judging  from  the  number  of  attendances,  it  would  seem  that 
these  smaller  exhibitions  have  been  much  appreciated.  It  may  be  of 
historical  interest  to  know  that  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest 
microscopical  exhibition  ever  held  was  given  by  this  Society  forty 
years  ago,  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum ;  300  Microscopes  were 
exhibit^,  and  the  attendance  exceeded  3000.  Another  very  large 
exhibition  was,  in  1864,  given  at  Bath  ;  we  know  neither  the  number 
of  attendances  nor  of  Microscopes,  but  the  latter  must  have  been 
fairly  large,  as  it  is  recorded  that  they  were  insured  for  6000Z. 

There  is  just  one  item  in  this  year's  Report  which  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  quite  satisfactory,  viz.  the  small  number  of  papers  we  have 
received ;  this  may  be  due,  as  I  have  before  pointed  out,  to  the  extreme 
length  to  which  specialisation  is  at  present  carried.  There  may  be 
found  a  Society  for  every  **  ology  **  but  two  that  this  Society  deals 
with,  the  exceptions  being  **  diatomology  "  and  **  foraminiferology." 
Therefore  until  special  Societies  are  formed  to  consider  those  subjects, 
we  may  expect  to  receive  papers  from  investigators  in  those  branches 
of  study.  Going  back  to  the  first  ten  years  of  this  Society's  existence, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  average  number  of  papers  is  6*3  per  annum 
(in  this  enumeration  addenda,  if  read  on  a  different  date  to  that  of 
the  original  paper,  and  short  notes,  are  counted  as  papers).  Although 
we  have  durmg  the  past  year  doubled  the  number  of  papers  read 
during  the  years  of  the  b'ociety's  youth,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
we  have  kept  pace  with  the  great  increase  that  has  taken  place  in 
biological  research.  Let  me  draw  the  attention  of  biologists  and 
others  to  the  two  great  advantages  with  regard  to  the  publication  of 
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papers  offered  by  this  Society : — first,  prompt  publication ;  secondly, 
large  circulation. 

Mr.  0.  F.  Bousselet  has  again  kindly  consented  to  act  as  your 
Curator,  and  the  catalogue  of  instruments  and  apparatus  is  in  course 
of  formation. 

Mr.  Parsons'  assistance  has  been  of  great  value  to  your  staff  in 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Society. 

The  special  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Messrs.  Baker,  Beck, 
and  Watson  for  so  freely  lending  us  instruments  on  those  occasions 
when  the  exhibition  required  more  Microscopes  than  we  could  supply. 

The  block  in  the  snelves  in  our  Library  is  being  actively  dealt 
with  by  your  Council,  and  we  hope  shortly  to  have  all  the  literature 
that  is  quite  foreign  to  our  own  work  disposed  of. 

Death  has  removed  from  us  two  well  known  and  eminent  micro- 
scopists  who  were  Honorary  Fellows  of  this  Society,  viz.  Dr.  Walhch 
and  Count  Castracane,  of  whom  obituary  notices  have  already  appeared 
in  the  Journal. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  that  I  now  allude  to  the  great 
loss  this  Society  sustained,  only  a  little  more  than  a  fortnight  ago,  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Suffolk,  its  Treasurer.  His  decease  came  upon 
us  as  a  sudden  shock,  for  he  was,  as  you  will  all  remember,  with  us  at 
our  last  meeting  on  the  20th  of  December,  and  twelve  days  after  that 
he  died.  His  loss  will  not  only  be  felt  by  this  Society  and  by  other 
kindred  Societies  with  which  he  was  connected,  but  he  will  also  be 
greatly  missed  by  a  large  number  of  personal  friends  throughout  the 
entire  microscopical  world  in  this  country.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  this  Society  thirty-six  years  ago,  and  he  joined  the  Quekett  Micro- 
scopical Club  a  month  after  it  was  inaugurated.  In  the  second  Annual 
Report  of  that  Club  (1867)  we  read  that,  "  The  Committee  feel  they 
would  be  ill-discharging  their  duty  were  they  to  omit  to  express  to 
Mr.  Suffolk  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Club  for  his  continued  efforts 
to  promote  its  usefulness."  This  passage  adequately  expresses  the 
debt  due  him  from  the  Quekett  Club,  and  from  this  Society,  for 
his  labours  during  the  whole  time  of  his  connection  with  them. 

During  the  ptst  eight  years  he  has  been  our  Treasurer ;  but  his 
greatest  work  was  the  preservation,  arrangement,  cataloguing,  and 
indexing  the  slides  in  our  Cabinet,  which  number  about  7700. 
Many  of  the  specimens  were,  as  you  know,  perishing  from  leakages 
and  imperfect  cementing;  these,  numbering  some  hundreds,  he  re- 
mounted, and  in  addition  to  this,  he  wrote  a  manuscript  catalogue, 
and  prepared  a  card  index  of  the  whole  of  them.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  work  and  time  Mr.  Suffolk  so  generously 
gave  to  the  Society  in  addition  to  that  entailed  by  his  office  as 
Treasurer. 

Your  Council  has  been  able  to  meet  a  long-felt  want  in  the 
microscopical  world  by  standardising  the  substage  and  eye-pieces  of 
Microscopes.     In  this  matter  the  ixade  came  forward  and  rendered 
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material  assistance  to  the  Goancil ;  for  it  must  be  obvious  to  everyone 
that  apart  from  the  oo-operation  of  MicroFOope  manofactorers,  any 
scheme  of  this  kind  must  fall  through. 

On  investigation  it  was  found  that  a  Whitworth  nlug  and  ring 
gauge  of  1*527  in.  for  substages  had  been  used  by  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Beck  many  years  ago,  and  that  Mr.  T.  Bops  had  in  1863  adopted 
this  identical  gauge,  and  that  subsequently  it  had  also  been  adopted  by 
Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand.  As  the  majority  of  our  English  manu- 
facturers had  followed  suit,  the  substage  was  already  standardised  by 
the  trade  themselves,  in  this  country  at  least,  so  your  Council  had 
nothing  further  to  do  than  to  recommend  that  that  gauge  be  adopted. 
In  this  coDuection  it  was  not  necessary  to  consult  with  our  confreres 
either  on  the  Continent  or  in  America,  because  on  the  Continent  a 
substage,  as  we  understand  it,  is  practically  unknown,  a  condenser- 
fitting  being  used  instead  ;  and  in  America  nothing  but  Microscopes 
on  the  Continental  model  are  now  manufactured. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  eye-pieces ;  it  was  evident  that  the  draw- 
tube  of  the  Microscope  required  standardisation,  and  not  the  tube  of 
the  eje-piece  itself,  for  the  reason  that  ordinary  eye-pieces  ought  to 
fit  loosely,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  changed  without  any  risk  being 
incurred  of  shifting  the  position  of  the  body ;  whereas  for  a  screw 
micrometer  eye-piece  the  fit  should  be  somewhat  tight,  to  prevent  it 
rocking  about  in  the  draw-tube  when  its  screw-head  is  revolved.  Tour 
Council,  therefore,  wisely  determined  to  standardise  the  inside  gauge 
of  the  draw-tubes,  and  not  the  outside  gauge  of  the  eye-piece  tubes. 

With  regard  to  the  first  or  smallest  size,  there  was  no  hesitation 
in  adopting  the  Continental  gauge ;  neither  was  there  any  difficulty 
experienced  in  selecting  the  largest  gauge,  because  that  was  Umited 
by  the  size  of  the  field-lens  of  a  2-in.  focus  Huyghenian  eye-piece 
for  use  in  a  long  tube  Wenham  binocular. 

With  regard  to  the  second  size,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
standardise  some  such  gauge  as  this,  because  many  of  our  English 
manufacturers  make  their  smaller  Microscopes,  for  medical  students 
and  school  purposes,  about  this  size  in  preference  to  that  of  No.  1, 
because  a  larger  field  can  be  obtained  with  the  lowest  power  eye-piece, 
and  a  large  field  is  of  much  assistance  when  it  is  necessary  to  find 
some  particular  object. 

The  Council  considered  it  necessary  to  standardise  a  fourth  size, 
intermediate  between  Nos.  2  and  4,  suitable  for  medium-sized  bino- 
culars, for  which  purpose  No.  2  is  obviously  too  small,  and  No.  4 
quite  unsuitable,  because  a  Microscope  capable  of  carrying  so  large 
an  eye-piece  as  No.  4  must  be  of  the  largest  size,  and  consequently 
expensive.  (It  is  quite  remarkable  what  a  notable  difference  a  single 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  the  diameter  of  an  eye-piece  makes  in  the  total 
size  of  a  properly  proportioned  Microscope.) 

For  gauges  Nos.  2  and  3,  a  mean  size  of  the  various  manufacturers* 
gauges  was  in  each  case  adopted. 
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About  eighteen  years  ago  your  Council  attempted  to  carry  Out  this 
same  idea  of  standardisation,  and  proposed  that  of  1 '  5  in.  for  the  sub- 
stage,  and  0-92  and  1  'SS  in.  for  the  tubes  of  eye-pieces. 

It  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  however,  that  tnose  gauges  could 
never  have  been  adopted  by  the  trade,  because,  with  regard  to  the 
substage,  we  have  seen  that  it  had  already  been  standardised  in  this 
countiy,  and  manufacturers  did  not  see  any  sufficient  reason  why 
they  should  incur  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  changing  the 
gauge  of  their  substage  for  one  that  not  a  single  maker  was  using. 

With  regard  to  the  two  gauges  for  eye-pieces,  the  smallest,  viz. 
0  *  92  for  the  eye-piece  tube,  made  it  too  large  to  enter  any  Continental 
Microscope ;  1  '35  in.  was  too  small  to  give  a  maximum  field  with  a 
Wenham  binocular,  and  too  large  for  a  small  binocular  to  be  sold 
at  a  popular  price ;  manufacturers  therefore  could  not  adopt  either 
of  these  gauges.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Mr.  Conrad 
Beck  for  the  assistance  he  has  rendered  to  the  Council  in  this  matter. 

With  regard  to  our  accounts,  Mr.  Vezey  most  kindly  consented 
to  act  as  Treasurer,  and  by  doing  so  has  enabled  the  Council  to  lay 
before  you  the  year's  accounts  duly  audited  as  is  customary  at  our 
Annual  Meeting, 

The  Aplanatio  Immersion  Front. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  Address ;  and  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
to  kindly  bear  with  me  for  a  short  time  while  I  endeavour  to  explain 
a  few  points  which  will  conclude  the  subject  already  dealt  with  in 
my  two  former  Addresses. 

You  will  no  doubt  remember  that  the  subject  was  divided  into 
three  parts,  and  that  one  which  was  called  the  middle  portion  came 
first,  and  the  first  portion  second ;  so  this,  the  last,  will  be  the  only 
one  in  its  proper  place.  Before  beginning,  permit  me  to  point  out 
that,  as  in  my  previous  Addresses  so  also  in  this  one,  nothing  either 
new  or  startling  will  be  brought  before  you,  and  the  subject  will  be 
treated,  as  before,  in  a  practical  rather  than  in  an  academical  style. 
To  exhaust  any  one  of  these  divisions  more  space  would  be  required 
than  could  reasonably  be  allotted  to  all  three  Addresses  together ; 
therefore  each  must  be  regarded  only  as  a  very  fragmentary  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject 

The  simplest  part  of  all  Microscope  lens  construction  is  the 
aplanatic  oil-immersion  front ;  it  is,  I  fear,  nevertheless  very  imper- 
fectly understood  by  microscopists  as  a  whole,  or  even  by  many  of 
those  forming  the  brass  and  glass  contingent.  Strange  to  say  that, 
although  so  important,  it  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  dealt 
with  in  the  wnole  range  of  microscopical  literature  except  in  a 
single  instance,  on  whidi  occasion  it  was  so  ably  handled  by  Sir 
6.  Stokes  that  it  would  not  now  have  been  taken  up  again  had  the 
point  of  view  been  the  same.    Sir  G.  Stokes'  paper  was  one  of  the 
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many  written  during  the  aperture  controversy,  and  its  object  was  to 
prove  that  the  aperture  of  180°  in  air  could  be  exceeded  by  an  oil- 
immersion  lens.  All  who  remember  that  controversy  and  the  bitter- 
ness engendered  by  it,  will  be  thankful  that  it  has  passed  away  never 
to  return ;  it  was,  however,  not  without  its  use,  for  it  was  the  means 
of  disseminating  a  large  amount  of  optical  literature,  which  un- 
doubtedly enlarged  the  views  of  microscopists  at  that  time,  and 
enabled  them  to  form  correct  ideas  about  the  nature  of  the  instru- 
ment they  were  using. 

The  aplanatism  of  a  single  refracting  surface  was  first  investi- 
gated by  jDescai-tes,  who  described  the  various  curves  of  a  surface 
that  would  re&act  light  aplanatically ;  but  the  proof  of  the  propc^tion 
appears  to  have  be^  first  published  by  Newton,  in  his  *  Principia ' ; 
for  he  says,  **  The  invention  of  which,  since  Descartes  concealed  it, 
I  have  thought  proper  to  lay  open  in  this  proposition." 

These  refracting  surfaces  were  curves  consisting  of  ellipses,  hyper- 
bolas, parabolas,  and  Cartesian  ovals ;  but  all  these  have  disappeared 
from  practical  optics,  with  the  exception  of  the  parabola,  which  is  still 
used  in  Newtonian  reflectors ;  it  is,  however,  with  glass  lenses  and  not 
with  reflectors  that  we  are  at  this  moment  concerned.  Under  certain 
varying  conditions  of  the  distances  of  the  point  and  its  image  fi:t)m  the 
vertex  of  the  curve  of  the  glass  refracting  surface,  the  Cartesian  oval 
becomes  more  and  more  like  a  spherical  curve,  until  a  definite  position 

of  the  point  and  its  image  is 
arrived  at,  when  the  curve  be- 
comes truly  spherical  This 
position  is,  when  the  distance 
of  the  virtual  image  from  the 
vertex  of  the  refracting  surface 
is  fi  times  that  of  the  object 
from  the  vertex.  In  fig.  40,  let 
A  be  the  vertex,  O  the  object, 
and  y  the  virtual  image,  then 
the  condition  for  aplanatism  by 
a  spherical  surface  is  that  A  Y 
must  be  equal  to  /t  A  0 ;  for  simplicity,  call  A  0,  p,  and  A  V,  y, 
then 

q=fip.  (i.) 


Call  the  semi-angle  of  aperture,  viz.  C  0  H,  ^,  and  the  angle  C  V  H. 
<f>,  and  the  radii  C  A,  C  H,  r. 

Now  p,  q,  and  r  are  related  by  the  common  formula  for  refraction 
at  a  spherical  surface,  viz. 


^-1 


(ii.) 
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Combining  (i.)  and  (ii.),  we  obtain 

From  (iii)  we  have  r  =  /t  (p  —  r) ;  but  p  —  r  =  C  0 

From  (iy.)  we  have  q  —  rssfir;  but  y  —  r  =  C  V 

.-.     CY  =  /j,r. 

Now,  in  the  two  triaogles  H  G  0,  H  G  V,  we  have  the  included 
angle  at  G  and  the  side  H  G  =  r  common  to  both,  and  the  sides 

0  0  =  -  and  G  V  =  /t  r  both  determined ;  therefore  the  remaining 

sides 

H  V  =  r  Vft^  +  1  -2  ft  cos" (J 
and 

H  0  =  -  V;i2^  i-_-2  ft  cos  C 

.-.    HV  =  /xHO. 

Let  H  O  =  a,  then  H  V  =  /x  a,  and  r  sin  C  =  a  sin  ^,  and  r  sin  G= 
AC  a  sin  <^. 

.  * .     Sin  0  =  /A  sin  ^. 

When  the  lens  is  a  hemisphere,  then  H  C  becomes  perpendicular 
to  the  axis,  and  tan  ^  =  /t,  and  cot  <^  =  /i. 

Although  it  is  outside  the  subject  in  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  these  two  triangles  are  similar,t  therefore  the  angle  G  H  Y  =  d, 
and  G  H  0  =  ^.  Again,  because  G  H  is  the  normal,  G  H  Y  is  the 
angle  of  incidence,  and  G  H  0  that  of  refraction ;  and  as  sin  0  has 
been  proved  equal  to  /t  sin  <^,  therefor^  sin  G  H  Y  ==  /i  sin  G  H  O, 
which  proves  the  aplanatism  of  the  lens,  when  the  condition  that 
q  =  fipis  fulfilled,  because  it  is  true  wherever  the  point  H  may  be 
placed  on  the  curve  A  H.  The  limit  is  reached  when  Y  H  is  a  tan- 
gent to  the  curve,  i.e.  when  ^  is  a  right  angle. 

We  will  now  take  a  practical  example  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the 
above  formulaB.  Let  it  be  required  to  construct  an  aplanatic  front 
for  an  oil-immersion  objective  of  N. A.  1*3;  let  /t  =  1*5. 

*  The  above  is  the  eommon  fonnnla  for  the  eolution  of  the  third  side  of  a 
rectilinear  triangle,  when  two  sides  and  the  included  angle  are  given,  vis. — 

c«  =  a«+6«-2a6ooeC. 

t  Bnolid,  Bk.  vL  Prop.  6. 
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Lay  off  a  distance  AO,  say  1  in.;  then  AY  will  be  /i  A 0  a 
1*5;  next  find  r  by  (iii.) ;  in  this  manner,  multiply  AO  by  /i  and 

1*5 

divide  by  /t  +  I,  thus  ^^-^  =0-6.     Next  divide  the  N.A.  by  ^  thus 

1*3 

-^   =  0  •  8666 ;  this  is  the  sine  of  0,  the  semi-angle  of  aperture ;  by  a 

1*0 

table  of  natural  sines  we  find  that  it  corresponds  to  an  angle  of  60^— 4'. 
From  the  point  0  lay  off  the  angle  A  0  H  =  60'*-4' ;  from  the  centre 
C  with  radius  C  A  =  r = 0  •  6  describe  the  circle.  The  front  is  therefore 
constructed,  and  all  rays  proceeding  from  O  will  be  aplanatically  re- 
fracted as  if  they  had  come  from  the  point  Y.     Now,  in  order  to  find 

<\>  we  must  divide  6  by  /t,  thus  -jf^-  =  0*5777,  which  by  the  tables 

of  natural  sines  we  learn  is  35^— 18'. 

Some  would  no  doubt  prefer  a  more  mathematical  treatment  than 
that  of  drawing  out  the  lens  in  order  to  determine  its  thickness,  the 
diameter  of  its  front,  and  the  working  distance.  In  the  triangle  H  0  O 
call  the  angle  H  C  0,  /3,  and  the  side  H  0,  &,  and  let  the  front  of  the 

lens  cut  A  Y  in  B.     Then  /3  =  18(r-(^  +  <^);  6  =  ^4^;  the 

sm  if 

diameter  of  the  lens  front  =  2  6  sin  ^ ;  the  working  distance  B  0  » 

6  cos  d ;  and  the  thickness  A  B  =  |>  —  B  0.   In  our  example  then  the 

foUowinpr  will  be  the  values  of  the  above  terms :  /3  =  84**  —  38',  h  = 

0  *  689,  diameter  of  front  1  *  195,  working  distance  s  0  *  344,  thickness 

of  front  =  0*656. 

The  Huyqhenian  Eye-piecb. 

History. — I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  appli- 
cation of  this  eye-piece  to  a  telescope,  but  it  is  highly  probable  tnat 
the  addition  of  a  field-lens  to  a  Microscope  by  Monconys  in  1660 
followed  its  introduction,  and  no  chronological  anachronism  would  be 
occasioned  by  this  supposition,  as  Hnyghens  would  have  been  thirty- 
one  years  old  at  that  date.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  this  eye-piece 
has  also  been  attributed  to  Gampani,  upon  what  grounds  I  am  unable 
to  say ;  in  this  country,  however,  it  is  known  as  a  Hnyghens'  eye- 
piece ;  it  is  alpo  sometimes  called  a  negative  eye-piece,  but  Coddington, 
writing  in  1830,  says  that  he  is  ignorant  of  Uie  reason.  It  should  be 
noted  that  Monconys'  eye-piece,  according  to  the  published  formula, 
bad  a  field-lens  of  shorter  locus  than  the  eye-lens,  and  a  distance  be- 
tween the  lenses  equal  to  the  focus  of  the  eye-lens ;  this  eye-piece 
therefore  was  more  Uke  that  of  Bamsden's  than  Hnyghens'  construc- 
tion. Hnyghens'  sole  aim  in  his  eye-piece  appears  to  have  been  the 
enlargement  of  the  telescopic  field,  and  the  only  condition  he  intro- 
duced was  that  the  total  deviation  should  be  equally  divided  between 
the  two  lenses. 

His  selection  of  3  : 1  for  the  ratio  of  the  foci  of  these  two  lenses 
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seems  to  have  been  empirical,  bis  one  condition  being  secured  by 
placing  the  two  lenses  the  difference  of  their  foci  apart.  Boscovich 
sabseqnently  pointed  out  thai;  the  foci  as  selected  by  Huyghens  fnlHUed 
another  and  important  condition,  viz.  that  half  their  sum  was  eqnal 
to  the  distance  of  their  separation,  by  which  the  achromatism  of  the 
eye-piece  was  secured.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  achro- 
matism in  this  eye-piece  means  something  very  different  from  achro- 
matism in  an  objective.  The  achromatism  in  this  eye-piece  might  be 
appropriately  termed  *'  an  achromatic  effect,"  for  it  merely  signifies 
that  the  unequally  magnified  chromatic  images  formed  by  the  field- 
lens  are  unequally  magnified  by  the  eye-lens  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  finally  appear  the  same  size. 

Theory, — It  is  to  be  feared  tllat  the  action  of  the  Huyghenian 
eye-niece  is  but  very  imperfectly  understood  by  microscopists,  and  no 
wonaer ;  as  an  old  and  erroneous  theory,  published  many  years  ago,  is 
copied  in  several  text-books  on  the  Microscope.  The  old  theory  was 
that  the  objective  image,  which  was  slightly  convex  towards  the  eye, 
was  changed  by  the  action  of  the  field-lens  into  one  that  was  concave 
towards  the  eye-lens,  and  therefore  in  the  best  position  with  regard 
to  the  eye-lens  for  obtaining  a  flat  image.  This,  however,  is  incor- 
rect :  the  objective  image  may  be  slightly  convex  towards  the  eye  as 
in  the  large  dotted  arrow  in  fig.  44,  but  the  action  of  the  field-lens 
is  to  increase  that  convexity  in  the  same  direction,  and  most  certainly 
not  to  invert  the  curvature. 

With  regard  to  distortion,  which  owes  its  existence  to  spherical 
aberration  causing  too  great  a  refraction  of  the  excentrical  pencils 
which  fall  on  the  marginal  zone  of  the  field-lens,  it  will  be  better 
perhaps  to  illustrate  this  defect  in  the  eye-piece  by  means  of  a  definite 
example.  Suppose  we  have  a  square  grating  focussed  by  the  object- 
glass,  then  the  objective  image  will 
be  slightly  baTrel-distorted,  but  by 
the  influence  of  the  field-lens  it  will 
be  reduced  in  size,  and  much  more 
barrel-distorted,  as  in  fig.  41.  Now 
the  action  of  a  single  lens  in  form- 
ing a  virtual  image,  as  in  a  simple 
non-achromatic  Microscope,  is  to 
enlarge  an  image  and  give  it  pin- 
cushion-distortion, fig.  42;  but  as 
the  image  at  the  diaphragm  of  the  eye-piece,  which  the  eye-lens 
is  magnifying,  is  already  barrel-distorted,  the  eye-lens,  by  reason  of 
its  pincushion-distorting  power,  neutralises  this  barrel-distortion,  and 
so  makes  the  final  image  rectilinear.  It  would  therefore  be  a  mistake 
to  attempt  to  form  a  rectilinear  image  at  the  diaphragm  of  the  eye- 
piece, because  the  inevitable  result  of  such  a  procedure  would  be  a 
final  image  that  was  pincushion-distorted  by  the  action  of  the  ftye-lens. 
It  is  therefore  useless  to  aplanatise  either  lens  without  the  other. 


Fia.  41. 


Fig.  42. 
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Curvature  of  image. 


There  is  yet  another  error  in  this  eye-piece,  viz.  astigmatism ;  but 
as  I  have  ahready  dealt  with  this  in  the  Journal  for  1898,  p.  402,  it 
will  be  merely  necessary  to  say  that  rays  issuing  from  a  point  and 
falling  excentrically  upon  a  lens  will  not  be  accurately  refracted  to 
another  point,  but  will  be  focussed  into  two  lines  separated  from  and 
at  right  angles  to  one  another.  The  following,  therefore,  are  the 
errors  in  this  eye-piece: — 

1.  Ghromatism. 
2. 

3.  Distortion. 

4.  Astigmatism 

Formvise, — If  we  turn  to  the-  text-books,  we  shall  find  formulae 
for  a  telescopic  Huyghenian  eye-piece  which  will  satisfy  the  conditions 
both  for  achromatism  and  also  for  equal  deviations  at  each  lens.  When 
we  wish  to  construct  a  Huyghenian  eye-piece  suitable  for  a  Micro- 
scope, these  formulas  will  not  .serve  us,  because  the  distance  from  the 
field-lens  of  the  point  where  the  axis  of  the  exeentrical  pencil  cuts  the 
axis  of  the  eye-piece  can  no  longer  be  considered  infinite ;  in  other 
words,  the  axis  of  the  excentrical  pencil  incident  upon  the  field-lens 
is  so  much  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  eye-piece  that  to  regard  it  as 
parallel  would  introduce  too  great  an  error  into  the  calculation. 

Ooddington  and  subsequent  authors  give  a  formula  that  will  satisfy 
the  condition  of  achromatism  when  the  axis  of  the  incident  pencil  is 
inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  eye-piece,  but  none  for  equal  deviations  at 
each  lens,  under  similar  circumstances.  It  is  therefore  my  intention 
to-night  to  supply  this  defect 

Symbols. — Let  us  call  the  focus  of  the  field-lens/,  that  of  the  eye- 
lens/^,  the  distance  between  the  lenses  d,  the  equivalent  focus  of  the 
eye-piece  F,  its  power  m,  the  distance  from  the  field-lens  of  the  point 

Fio.  43. 


where  the  axis  of  the  excentrical  pencU  incident  upon  the  field-lens 
cuts  the  axis  of  the  eye-piece  p,  its  conjugate  focus  p\  the  similar  dis- 
tances from  the  eye-lens  q  and  q,  the  deviation  at  the  field-lens  B,  and 
that  at  the  eye-lens  S'  (see  explanation  of  fig.  43  infra),  then  the  con- 
dition of  achromatism  is 


'2p-f 


(i-) 
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For  e^oal  deviation  at  each  lens  the  conjugate  of  p  most  bear  the 
same  ratio  fco  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  eye-piece  that  the  distance 
between  the  lenses  does  to  the  focus  of  the  eye-lens ;  thus 

P'      d 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  the  well-known  equations,  viz.  that  for 
equivalent  focus, 


and  that  for  magnifying  power, 
From  these  we  obtain 


w  =  |.  (iv.) 


d=     "^I      f.  (V.) 

v-f 

Now,  as  p  and  m  are  given,  and  as  a  is  the  coefficient  oif  in  the 
last  formula,  by  combining  and  simplifying,  we  obtain  the  following 
working  equations : — 

f=     ^P,   •   r= ^ •  d=:ar 

•^       m  +  a'-'        (2a-l)«i  +  (a-l)a'  -^   ' 

"  =  2  +  27- 

Example  1 . — An  eye-piece  of  10  power  is  required  for  a  short-tube 
Microscope.  Find  the  foci  of  the  lenses,  and  the  distance  between 
them. 

Data:  w  =  10, ;>  =  160  mm.  =  6-3  in. 

.   o_L  10    o.ioA.  /- 2-126  X  6-3   13-394   ..i^.. 
^  =  ^  +  79-^8  =  ^^^^'-^=  10  +  2-126  =12-12-6  =  ^^^^' 

•^   3-252  w  + 2-394   34-914 

d  =  2-126  X  0-3836  =0-816. 

A  trigonometrical  trace  of  a  ray  incident  upon  the  field-lens  at 
a  distance  A  =  0  '3  in.  from  the  axis  shows  that  S  =  15°  —  22'  and 
S'  =  15**  —  20',  which  is  sufficiently  accurate ;  and  as  the  value  of  i, 
viz.  0  *816,  exactly  satisfies  equation  (i.),  the  required  foci  and  distance 
have  been  found  (fig.  43). 

Example  2. — An  eye-piece  of  5  power  is  required  for  the  long 
tube.    Find  the  foci  and  lens  distance. 
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Here  m  =  5.  and  p  =  10. 


/  = 


20-25 


20-25 


15-25  + 2-076  ~  17-326 
d  =  2-025  X  1-169  =  2-367. 


=  1-169. 


A  trigoDometrical  trace  shows  that  S  =  5°—  57'  and  S'  =  6**—  1', 
the  difference  between  these  being  only  4',  which  is  sufficiently  accu- 
rate. The  Talne  of  d  precisely  satisfies  equation  (i.),  therefore  the 
correct  foci  and  lens  distance  have  been  found. 


H 


Fig.  44. 

r 


'\ 


"< 


^ 
</ 


ji 


Example  8. — An  eye-piece  of  40  power  is  required  for  a  4 -in, 
telescope  of  60  in.  focus.    Kequired  the  foci  and  lens  distance. 

Here  m  =  40  and  p  =  60.  Then  a  =  2-005,  /=  2-865, 
/'  =  0-983,  d  =  1-971. 

The  trigonometrical  trace  (rigidly  performed)  shows  that  the 
value  of  S  is  5°-  59',  and  that  of  S'  =  5°  -  54' ;  further,  equation  (i.) 
is  satisfied  by  the  above  values. 

Let  us  compute  this  eye-piece  by  the  ordinary  formulae  found  in 
the  text-books,  then  the  following  results  will  be  obtained  ;  /  =  3, 
/'  =  1,  d  2=  2.  The  trigonometrical  trace  shows  that  S  =  5*^  — 
43' and  S'=:  6^-10',  the  difference  being  27'.  With  the  above 
values  for  the  foci,  equation  (I)  shows  that  d  ought  to  be  2*051. 
Therefore  the  condition  neither  for  achromatism  nor  for  equal  de- 
viations is  satisfied.  Of  course  the  equivalent  foci  are  the  same  in 
both  examples,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  there  should  be  so  great  a 
difference  in  the  results  when  the  value  otp  is  so  larga 

Fmding  the  foci  of  the  lenses  and  the  distance  between  them  is 
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only  half  the  battle,  the  other  half  being  to  find  the  most  suitable 
form  for  the  lenses.  The  mathematical  analysis  of  this  part  of  the 
subject  was  investigated  by  Sir  George  Airy,  and  his  results  are  given 
botii  by  Coddington  and  rotter ;  it  is  rather  long,  and  unfortunately, 
when  done,  will  not  serve  oar  purpose,  for  the  following  reasons : — 
(a)  One  may  calculate  a  form  that  will  give  the  best  field,  but  any 
one  with  a  trained  eye  using  such  an  eye-piece  becomes  painfully 
conscious  of  the  great  falling  off  in  the  definition  of  details.  (jS)  If 
the  calculation  is  made  with  a  view  to  secure  the  best  definition, 
then  the  outer  portions  of  the  field  become  so  woolly  that  they  have 
to  be  cut  out  by  a  diaphragm,  and  the  remaining  central  part  becomes 
too  small  for  practical  purposes.  In  brief,  the  conditions  are  antago- 
nistic ;  therefore  one  must  be  content  with  a  compromise.  This  has 
often  been  stated  before ;  and  a?  you  are  all  perfectly  familiar  with 
this  phenomenon  it  will  be  needless  to  enlarge  further  upon  it.  The 
analysis  shows  that  for  field  the  lenses  should  be  menisci,  and  for 
definition  biconvexes ;  the  plano-convex,  which  is  a  mean  between 
these  forms  and  also  the  cheapest  lens,  is  the  one  generally  us  3d. 
It  will  be  understood  that  for  rigid  accuracy  a  different  form  of  lens 
must  be  employed  for  different  values  of  v;  if  therefore  a  plano- 
convex is  a  mean  form  for  a  telescope,  where  p  is  large,  it  will  no 
longer  be  so  with  a  Microscope,  where  p  is  small. 

I  had  the  curiosity  some  time  ago  to  calculate  and  try  various 
forms  for  a  Microscope  eye-piece,  but  nothing  particularly  new  be- 
yond the  conclusions  stated  above  was  discovered ;  but  it  seemed  that 
something  better  than  the  plano-convex  form  might  be  coostructed. 
It  will  be  generally  conceded  that  sharp  definition  is  of  primal  im- 
portance in  critical  work  both  with  the  Microscope  and  telescope, 
and  that  this  quality  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  large  field ;  and  further, 
we  have  seen  tnat  it  is  possible  to  attain  this  advantage  by  reducing 
the  size  of  the  field.  The  best  English  Microscopes  have  what  is 
called  a  ten-inch  field,  by  which  expression  is  meant,  that  the 
apparent  diameter  of  the  field  is  10  in.  at  a  distance  of  10  in.  In 
Continental  Microscopes,  however,  the  field  is  restricted  to  about 
5  or  6  in. ;  so  then  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  English  field  to 
that  of  the  Continental  we  shall  have  it  in  our  power  to  improve 
the  central  definition.  After  several  experiments  the  form  which 
appeared  to  yield  the  best  results  was  a  field-lens  giving  minimum 
aberration  for  the  direct  pencil,  combined  with  an  eye-lens  with  a 
ratio  of  radii  of  3:1,  having  its  flatter  carve  next  the  eye,  the  glass 
of  which  the  lenses  were  composed  being  of  low  dispersive  crown. 
In  cMiolusion,  the  formulaB  necessary  for  computing  the  radii  of 
the  lenses  will  now  be  given. 

Field-lens.— Let 

«  -l-^'i     and         -^o       =«i 

P  /A  +  2  * 
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then 

C  6  —  1 

Example.— When  /t  =  1-5,  jj  =  10,aiid/  =  l,then  c  =  -  Q-8, 
e  =  -.0-7143,  and  ce  =  0-5714. 

r  = - =  — =  0-636  ; 

0-5714  +  1       1-5714 

'  ^  0-6714"^l  =  -0-4286  "^  -^'^^^• 

Therefore  r : «  : :  1:  —  3 '666,  the  lens  is  biconvex  with  its  flatter 
curve  towards  the  eye ;  when  p  is  infinite,  then  the  ratio  of  the  radii 
is  1 :  —  6,  but  when  p  is  equal  to  2/  the  lens  becomes  equiconvex  ; 
if  p  is  less  than  2/,  the  flatter  curve  must  fsice  the  object-glass,  but 
this  latter  case  will  hardly  ever  occur. 

Eye-lens, — To  find  the  radii  when  the  focus,  the  refi^ctive  index, 
and  the  ratio  of  the  radii  are  given.  Let  k  be  the  ratio  of  the  radii, 
then  Kr  =  8,  and  «  =  (/^  -  1)  (ic  —  1)  /; 

8 

r  =  -; 

K 

Example. — Let/  =  2,  /a  =  1  '5,  and  r:s: :  1 :  — 3 ;  then  —  3  r= 
8,  and  ic  =  —  3. 

«  =  0-5  X  -4  X  2  =  -4; 

r  =  :^  =  1-333. 
The  lens  is  therefore  biconvex. 


The  following  is  the  trigonometrical  method  of  tracing  a  ray : — 
h  is  the  distance  from  the  axis  where  the  incident  ray  meets  the  field 
lens,  and  K  where  it  meets  the  eye-lens  (fig.  43).  The  angles  cor- 
responding to  the  natural  tangents  can  be  found  in  Chamhers*  Mathe- 
matical TahleSy  and  to  trace  the  ray  no  knowledge  beyond  that  of 
simple  arithmetic  is  required. 

K  K' 

tan<^  =  -;    tan  ^  =  -7;    8  =  e  +  <^;    S'  =  ^-«^. 
P  9. 
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Example  (2  an/a).— p'  =  4-050,  j  =  -  1-683,  a'  =  0-6898, 
A  =  0-3,  A' =  0-1247,  ^ 

taiiO  =  0-03,  e  =  r-.43';  tan  <^  =  0-0741,  <^  =  4**- U'; 

tanjS  =  0-1807,  )S=  10^-15'; 

8  =  5^-57',  8'  =  6°-.r. 


EXPLANATION  OF  FIGURES. 

Fig.  40  is  an  enlarged  picture  of  an  aplanatic  homogeneous-immersion  front  of 
N  A  1  •  3,  the  refractive  index  of  thtj  glass  being  1  •  5,  and  of  N  A  1  •  3.  O  is  the  object, 
and  V  its  virtual  image.  AO=1-0;  AV  =  l-5;  radius  A0  =  0*6;  OOH  =  OHV 
=  e=60O-4';  CVH  =  CHO  =  ^  =  S50-18';8ine  =  /iBln<|>;  AV  =  uAO: 

,.  /aAO 

radius  =  - — -. 
M  +  1 
Fig.  41  shows  the  barreMistortion  of  the  imaire  represented  by  the  small  arrow 
in  6g.  44. 

Fig.  42  illustrates  a  pincushion-distorted  virtual  image,  which  would  be  formed 
by  too  eye-lens  if  the  image  at  the  small  arrow  in  fig.  44  were  rectilinear. 

Fig.  43.  B  and  C  represent  the  positions  of  the  lenses,  and  B  0  the  distance 
between  them,  =  d.    AB  =  p,  B  E  =  j>',  0  E  =  g,  and  CD  =  g'. 

Fijj.  44  repreeentd  a  10  power  eye-piece  for  the  short  tube.  The  large  arrow  is 
the  objective  imag;e,  the  curvature  of  which  is  exaggerated ;  the  small  arrow  illus- 
trates the  objective  image  reduced  in  size  and  rendered  more  curved  by  the  influence 
of  the  fidd-lens.  Note :— The  curvature  of  this  smaller  arrow  is  in  the  sam3  direction 
as  that  of  the  large  arrow,  and  not  in  the  opposite  direction  as  often  represented.  The 
principal  points  of  each  lens  are  represented  by  dotd,  and  those  of  the  entire  eye-piece 
by  the  lines  H  and  H',  while  the  lines  F  and  F'  indicate  the  focal  points;  the  focal 
lengths  being  of  course  H  F  and  H'  F'.  The  positions  of  the  principal  points  of  each 
lens,  as  well  as  those  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  eye-piece,  are  drawn  to  a  scale  of 
2 : 1,  and  are  correctly  placed.    The  diaphragm  of  the  eye-piece  is  close  to  H'. 
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William  Thomas  Suffolk. 
Born  February  18, 1831  j  died  January  3, 1900. 

Mr.  Suffolk  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Microscopical  Society  of  London 
as  far  back  as  1863,  and  was  for  years  a  Member  of  the  Council, 
before  he  was  appointed  Treasurer  in  1893  in  succession  to  Mr.  Frank 
Crisp.  Of  singularly  retiring  and  undemonstrative  nature,  his  labours 
on  behalf  of  this  Society,  beyond  those  associated  with  the  super- 
vision of  its  finances,  were  probably  known  to  but  few  outside  the 
Council  among  the  general  body  of  Fellows.  These  were  very  largely 
devoted  to  the  somewhat  thankless  task  of  classifying,  cataloguing, 
and  keeping  in  repair,  the  very  miscellaneous  collection  of  preparations 
in  the  Society's  cabinets ;  and  over  7000  of  these  have  in  recent  years 
received  his  skilful  and  patient  attention.  Mr.  Suffolk's  boundless 
store  of  information  on  his  special  subject  of  preserving  and  mounting 
microscopical  objects  was  always  at  the  willing  service  of  anyone  who 
liked  to  ask  for  it,  and  to  beginners  especially  he  was  ever  ready  to 
lend  aid  and  advice.  Not  very  long  after  the  foundation  of  another 
Society  for  the  encoura^jement,  more  particularly,  of  young  amateur 
microscopists  (the  Quekett  Microscopical  Club),  Mr.  Suffolk  under- 
took a  series  oif  demonstrations  for  the  benefit  of  its  members,  which 
were  greatly  appreciated,  and  were  afterwards  published  in  book  form 
under  the  title  of  '  Microscopical  Manipulation,'  a  little  work  which 
went  to  a  second  edition  in  1875.  Mr.  Suffolk  also  took  a  consider- 
4tble  share  in  organising  the  South  London  Microscopical  and  Natural 
History  Club,  the  district  with  which  he  was  all  his  life  associated ; 
and  some  lectures  given  before  it  were  embodied  in  a  small  book 
-entitled  ^  On  Spectrum  Analysis  as  applied  to  Microscopical  Observa- 
tion,' publishea  in  1873.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  memoir  "  On 
the  Proboscis  of  the  Blow-fly,"  printed  in  the  Mon.  Micros.  Journal, 
1  1869,  p.  331. 

Mr.  Suffolk  was  unmarried ;  and,  as  many  of  the  Fellows  are 
aware,  his  niece  has  most  kindly  presented  a  great  part  of  the  work 
of  his  private  life,  viz.  his  collection  of  microscopic  objects,  to  the 
Society,  a  very  fitting  monument  to  his  memory.  He  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Bank  of  England  from  1852  to  1896. 
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ZOOLOGY. 

VEBTEBBATA. 
a.  Embryoloffy.f 


Correlation  of  Antlers  and  Beproductive  Organs.}— Herr  A.  Borig 
esks  five  questions.  The  first  is :  Does  the  absence  of  antlers  or  the 
•developmont  of  only  one  depend  oo  an  abaormality  of  the  reproductive 
system  ?  He  answers  that  the  condition  may  occur  with  both  normal  and 
abnormal  gonads.  The  second  question  is  :  Can  the  occasional  develop- 
ment of  antlers  in  female  Cervidae  be  referred  to  the  abnormal  develop- 
ment of  the  reproductive  organs  ?  He  answers  that  a  diseased  state  on 
one  side  may  be  correlated  with  the  development  of  one  antler,  on  both 
sides  with  the  development  of  two  antlers,  and  that  one-sided  disease  has 
a  correlation  operating  transversely.  If  the  ovaries  are  atrophied  there 
^ure  usually  antlers.  Hermaphrodites  seem  always  to  have  antlers,  and 
:these  are  the  more  perfect  the  more  the  gonads  incline  towards  maleness. 
Irritation  of  the  appropriate  place  may  also  evoke  antlers  in  females. 
The  third  question  is  :  What  effect  has  partial  or  total  castration  in  the 
males  ?  It  is  answered  that  the  effect  varies  according  to  the  age  of  the 
animal  and  the  stage  of  antler  development.  In  a  young  quite  hornless 
male,  castration  entirely  inhibits  the  growth  of  antlers.  Fourthly,  Rorig 
(points  oat  that  atrophy  of  the  testes  is  almost  always  followed  by  the 
formation  of  Perruchen-fkntlers,  and  injury  to  the  testes  by  premature 
-casting.  Fifthly,  the  excision  of  the  antlers  has  no  deleterious  effect  on 
rthe  reprodaetivity  or  health  of  the  individual.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
is  a  very  Importaat  contribution  to  our  kno.vledge  of  the  porrelatipQ 
i>etween  gonads  and  soma. 

♦  The  Sooiety  are  not  intended  to  be  denoted  by  the  editorial  ♦•  we,**  and  they  da 
not  hold  themBelvee  responsible  for  the  views  of  the  authors  of  the  papers  noted 
nor  for  any  elaim  to  novelty  or  otherwiae  made  by  theoL  The  object  of  this  part  of 
the  Journal  is  to  present  a  summary  of  the  papers  as  actually  publiahad^  and  to 
describe  and  illustrate  Instruments,  Apparatus,  ^,  which  are  either  new  or  have 
not  been  previously  described  in  this  country. 

t  This  section  includes  not  only  papers  relating  to  Embryology  properly  so  called 
tMt  also  those  dealing  with  Evolution,  Development  and  Bepioduoti^  and  allied 
aubjeots. 

X  Arch.  Entwickmech ,  viii.  (1899)  pp.  882-447.  See  Zool.  Centralbl.,  vii.  a900i 
pp.  39-40.  .  ^        ' 
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Castration  and  Orowth  of  Bone.* — H.  Sollheim  finds  that  oastratloD 
of  ox,  horse,  sheep,  goat,  dog,  fowl,  in  buth  sexes  prolongs  tho  period 
of  bone-development,  and  has  thns  an  efifect  on  the  shape  of  varions- 
parts. 

Is  there  Parthenogenesis  of  the  Miorogamete  in  Metazoa  P  f — 
Prof.  A.  Giard  suggests  that  the  phenomena  obseryed  by  Delage,  and 
termed  "  merogonic,'*  where  a  non-nncleated  oyam-fragment,  fertilised  by 
a  spermatozoon,  proceeds  to  develope  normally,  may  be  regarded  as  cases- 
where  the  miorogamete  or  sperm-oell  deyelopes  partheDOgenetically. 
Siedleoki  %  l^as  obseryed  the  parthenogenetio  development  of  the  micru- 
gamete  of  the  sporozoon  Adelea  ovata ;  and  the  same,  as  Klebs  and  others 
have  shown,  may  occur  in  the  lower  plants.  If  this  be  the  true  inter* 
pretation  of  merogonic  development,  one  would  expect  that  the  resulting 
organism  should  be  like  the  malo  whioh  furnished  the  spermatozoa,  aa 
might  be  tested,  on  the  lines  of  Boveri's  famous  experiments,  whore  tho 
ovum  and  sperm  belonged  to  distinct  species.  It  may  be,  however,  thai 
the  cytoplasm  of  the  ovum  will  modify  in  some  measure  the  expression 
of  the  hereditary  characters  in  the  sperm. 

In  some  cases  Delage' found  more  embryos  developing  from  fragments 
than  from  an  equal  number  of  intact  ova  in  the  control  experiments.  It 
is  suggested  that  this  may  be  explained  by  the  intense  phagocytic  power 
of  the  immature  ova,  which  engulf  not  only  follicular  cells  but  sperma- 
tozoa as  welLf  In  ike  case  of  the  fragments,  the  absence  of  the  nucleus 
prevents  the  assimilation  of  spermatozoa,  and  therefore  facilitates  fertili- 
sation and  development. 

Giard's  way  of  looking  at  the  facts  may  also  throw  some  light  on  the 
phenomena  observed  by  A.  Millardet,||  in  his  **  Note  sur  Thybridation 
sans  oroisement  on  fausse  hybridation,"  where  the  hybrid  (strawberry- 
plants,  &c.)  reproduced  exclusively  the  paternal  type.  For  it  may  be 
that  for  some  reason  the  female  pronucleus  had  in  these  cases  degene- 
rated, and  that  the  *'  false  hybrid  "  was  the  result  of  a  parthenogenesis 
of  the  male  element.  The  author  applies  the  same  idea  to  H6ron- 
Koyer*s  %  experiments  on  hybridising  amphibians,  where  the  paternal 
characters  predominated  in  the  of&pring. 

[It  may  be  suggested,  however,  that  these  are  simply  cases  of  pre- 
potency on  the  part  of  the  male  parent,  which  may  be  re-expressed  in 
terms  of  germinal  struggle  between  the  paternal  and  maternal  determi- 
nants, without  any  hypothesis  of  sperm-parthenogenesis.] 

Experimental  Embryology.*  •  —  Dr.  V.  Haecker  finds  that  the  de- 
veloping eggs  of  Cyclops  exposed  for  2-3  hours  to  the  influence  of  5  per 
cent,  ether  solution  show  in  their  nuclear  divisions  phenomena  like  those 
of  amitosis.  After  the  ether  is  removed,  the  nuclear  divisions  take  place 
after  the  normal  mitotic  type.    He  leaves  it  an  open  question  whether 

•  Beitr.  GeburtshOfe  Gyiiakol^  ii.  (1899)  pp.  236-59.  See  Zool.  Centralbl.,  vii* 
(1)00)  p.  106.  t  Keprint  from  C.R.  Soc.  Biol.  PariB,  1899,  4  pp. 

X  Add.  lost.  Pasteur,  1899,  pp.  170  and  180. 
§  See  Iwanzoti,  Boll.  Soc.  Nat  Moscou,  1898,  pp.  355-67. 
I  Mem.  Soc.  Sci.  Bordeaux,  iv.  (1894> 
1  Bull.  Soc.  Zool.  France,  vill.  (1883)  pp.  397-416. 
••  Anat.  Aozeig.,  xtU.  (1900)  pp.  9-20  (16  tgt,). 
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tho  artificially  induced  phenomena  should  be  regarded  as  intermediate 
between  indirect  and  direct  nuclear  divisions,  and  whether  what  have 
been  described  as  genuine  amitoses  are  not  really  more  like  the  paeudo' 
amiioses  seen  in  the  etherised  eggs.  His  suggestion  is  rather  that  the 
influence  of  the  ether  is  to  inhibit  the  cellular  development  and  to  allow 
more  primitive  conditions  to  express  themselves,  especially  the  tendency 
towards  forming  what  might  be  called  a  composite  nucleus  out  of  several 
independent  parts  (^Teilkeme)  corresponding  to  the  individual  chromo- 
somes. 

Isolation  of  Blastomeres.* — Prof.  R.  S.  Bergh  takes  a  critical  survey 
of  the  numerous  experiments  on  the  isolation  of  blastomeres — an  experi- 
mental method  which  has  now,  in  his  opinion,  reached  the  end  of  its 
tether.  He  points  out  that  the  controversy  over  the  question  whether 
an  isolated  blastomere  of  the  two-cell  stage  yielded  a  hemi-  or  a  holo- 
embryo  has  had  the  useful  result  of  showing  that  neither  result  can  be 
called  typical,  and  that  even  in  the  same  subject  (the  frog's  egg)  either 
result  may  occur  according  to  the  conditions  of  experimentation. 

Omlase.t — J*  ^«  Pi^f i  gives  the  name  "  ovulase  "  to  a  supposed  new 
soluble  ferment  obtained  by  shaking  spermatozoa  of  Echinoids  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  glass  vessel.  Tho  fluid  induced  segmentation 
of  ova  to  the  morula  stage,  though  no  fertilisation  by  stray  spermatozoa 
could  be  detected.  But  as  the  author  recognises,  the  experiments  require 
to  be  repeated  with  more  rigorous  precautions. 

Bilateral  Symmetry  of  Egg.}  —Dr.  0.  Schultze  has  re-investigated 
the  developing  egg  of  Bana  fusca^  with  special  reference  to  the  question 
of  the  exact  period  when  bilateral  symmetry  makes  its  appearance.  He 
finds  that,  though  it  remains  uncertain  whether  this  symmetry  does  or 
does  not  appear  before  fertilisation,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  distinct  shortly 
before  the  appearance  of  the  first  segmentation  furrow.  The  plane  of 
symmetry  is  the  median  plane  of  the  frog,  and  is  distinct  both  in  the 
intact  egg  and  in  sections.  The  point  of  entrance  of  the  spermatozoon 
is  usually  exactly  opposite  the  spot  where  the  blastopore  ultimately 
originates,  and  the  pigment  track  occupies  approximately  the  plane  of 
symmetry  ;  but  deviations  from  this  norm  are  not  infrequent.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  plane  of  symmetry  is  determined  by  the  spcrmato- 
zo  >n  in  eggs  in  general.  Generally,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  fixed 
period  when  bilateral  symmetry  appears.  It  may  in  different  forms 
appear  either  before  fertilisation,  just  before  the  beginning  of  segmenta- 
tion, during  segmentation,  or  at  tiie  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  primi- 
tive streak.  The  fact  that  the  firct  segmentation  furrow  and  the  median 
plane  of  symmetry  sometimes  appear  at  the  same  time  does  not  justify 
the  view  that  this  constitutes  a  general  developmental  law.  But  it  may 
be  said  that,  at  least  in  numerous  cases,  the  segmentation  of  the  e<?g  in 
a  bilaterally  symmetrical  animal  does  not  consist  in  the  division  of  the 
egg  into  an  irregularly  arranged  mass  of  cells,  but  in  a  symmetrical 
grouping  of  cells  about  the  median  plane  of  the  developing  organism. 

♦  Zool.  Contralbl.,  vii.  (1900)  pp.  1-14. 

t  Arch.  Zool.  Exp^r.,  viL  (1899)  Notes  et  Rente,  xxix.~xxz. 

X  Arch.  Mikr.  Anat.,  Iv.  (1899)  pp.  171-201  (2  pis.  and  2  figs.). 
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Conditioiis  of  Development  in  the  Frog.* — Dr.  0.  Schnltze  has  rr- 
inyestigated  the  question  whether  the  power  of  rotntion  is  an  essential 
condition  of  development  of  the  egg,  or  whether  normal  development 
may  occur  in  an  egg  kept  in  a  position  of  constraint.  Two  methods  of 
experiment  are  available : — (1)  that  of  Pfltiger,  cbnsifting  in  removing 
the  €>ggs  from  the  ovary,  fertilisirg  them  in  a  mere  drop  of  water  con- 
taining spermatozoa,  so  that  the  albuminous  investment  swells  but  little^ 
and  then  allowing  them  to  develope  in  a  moift  ehnmber ;  (2)  that  adopted 
by  Bonx  and  others,  consisting  in  placing  the  egg  between  two  glass- 
slides,  with  sufiQcient  pressure  to  prevent  free  movement  of  the  egg 
within  its  membranes.  Both  methols  gave  the  same  results,  and  these 
may  be  summarised  as  follows : — 'i'he  egg  speedily  dies  if  it  is  so  placed 
that  it  cannot  respond  to  gravity  daring  the  process  of  development  by 
movements  of  rotation  produced  by  the  structural  changes  within  it. 
The  phenomenon  of  response  to  gravity  is  quite  similar  to  the  geotn  piFm 
of  plants,  and  may  conveniently  receive  l^e  same  name.  Secondly,  eggs 
which  are  kept  permanently  fixed  with  the  animal  pole  downwards  may 
reach  the  end  of  gastrulation,  but  never  display  a  medullary  groove* 
This  shows  that  the  medullary  canal  does  not  develope  in  the  colourless 
hemisphere  <  f  the  egg,  but  above  the  dorsal  lip  of  the  blastopore,  and 
the  dorsal  lip  of  the  blastopore  does  not  undergo  displacement  towards 
the  upper  surface  of  the  egg,  as  has  been  supposed  by  Koux. 

Physiology  of  Beprodnctive  Elements.f  —  Dr.  J.  F.  Gemmill  las 
made  a  series  of  experiments  on  varitus  points  connected  with  the 
physiology  of  cva  and  spermatozoa,  in  organisms,  such  as  sea-urchins  and 
the  limpet,  where  there  is  no  pairing,  and  no  means  of  ensuring  fertili- 
sation. First,  as  to  vitality,  sea-urchin  eggs  were  tested  as  to  capacity 
for  normal  development,  after  fertilisation  at  dififerent  periods  after 
shedding.  It  was  found  in  the  first  place  that  the  vitality  of  the  ova* 
depends  on  the  state  of  the  urchin,  being  greatest  when  the  urchin  is 
perff  ctly  ripe,  least  Tihen  it  is  ^nly  partially  mature  or  nearly  spent* 
Further,  the  best  results  were  (obtained  when  the  epgs  were  fertilised 
about  1-4  hours  after  shedding,  polTspermy  and  irregular  development 
being  con  moner  in  eggs  which  were  fertilised  immediately  after  shedding 
than  in  those  which  were  allowed  to  lie  in  sea-water  for  this  period. 
Up  to  the  ninth  hour  after  extrusion  the  eggs  show  little  loss  of  vitality,, 
but  after  this  a  gradually  decreasing  number  develope  normally,  until 
at  the  end  of  28  hours  all  appeared  dc  ad.  The  life  of  the  free 
egg  is  thus  markedly  limited.  Much  the  same  results  were  obtained 
with  limpets,  except  that  the  life  of  the  egg  is  somewhat  longer.  As 
regards  the  vitality  of  the  spei  matozoa,  it  was  found  that  this  varied 
with  the  number  present  in  the  sea-water.  The  sperms  are  nourished 
by  the  spermatic  fluid  ;  and  if  this  be  greatly  diluted,  death  occurs  more 
rapidly  than  it  otherwise  would.  The  most  advantageous  proportion  is 
that  of  1  part  of  spermatic  fluid  to  10  of  sea-water,  and  in  this  the 
sperms  will  live  about  72  hours.  In  the  onse  of  limpet  sperms,  the 
duration  of  vitality  is  slightly  longer. 

A  number  of  experiments  were  made  as  to  the  limit  of  travel  of 
spermatozoa  in  still  water.    In  open  vessels  this  limit  was  found  to  be 

*  Anb.  Mikr.  Anat,  Iv.  (1899)  pp.  202-30  (1  pi.  and  6  figs.)- 
t  Jouni.  Anat.  Pliyeiol.,  xxxiv.  il90a)  pp.  163-81  (6  figs.). 
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160-177  mm.,  but  in  eapillary  tubes  only  abont  100  mm.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  ova  attract  the  sperms  at  a  greater  distance  than  1  mm. 
No  evidence  was  obtained  to  show  that  ihe  presence  of  one  set  of  sexual 
elements  in  the  water  stimulated  an  animal  of  the  opposite  sex  to  dis- 
charge its  elements,  either  in  limpet  or  urchin,  nor  could  the  existence 
of  any  sexual  attraction  be  demonstrated.  It  would  appenr  that  the 
active  sperm  possesses  some  power  of  nutrition ;  for  sperms  were  found 
to  live  longer  in  water  containing  sterilised  bouilhm  than  in  water 
without  this  addition. 

Development  of  the  Testis.* — Pr.  J.  Foulis  has  studied  the  origin 
of  the  seminiferous  tubules,  especially  in  the  deer.  The  young  testis  is 
a  sub-peritoneal  outgrowth  from  the  primitive  germinal  ridge,  pushed 
out,  as  it  were,  into  the  form  of  an  elongated  body  by  certain  continually 
growing  tubules  which  pass  into  its  b.'>se  from  tbo  WolfQan  body  through 
tiie  centre  of  a  stalk-like  connection  of  peritoneum.  He  seeks  to  show 
that  the  seminiferous  tubules  are  thus  derived  from  the  terminal  end  of 
the  Wolffian  duct.  If  the  Wolffian  ducts  are  epiblastic  in  origin,  the 
same  will  be  true  of  the  seminiferous  tubules,  and  probably  of  the 
epithelial  cells  lining  them. 

Embryology  of  Marsupials.f — Mr.  J.  P.  Hill  has  been  enabled  to 
make  some  further  observations  on  this  subject,  which  supplement  his 
previous  account  of  the  process  <  f  parturition  and  the  characters  of  the 
embryonic  membranes.  He  has  studied  the  genital  organs  of  a  female 
of  Peramelea  ohef^tda  containing  embryos  of  a  stage  later  than  that  pre- 
viously described  by  him  as  stage  D ;  and  as  the  female  proved  to  have 
been  in  her  first  pregnancy,  he  was  able  to  roHke  some  additional  ob- 
servations on  the  genital  organs.     As  to  the  foetal  men^brftnes,  no  strik- 

»  ingly  now  facts  have  been  brought  to  light,  save  the  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  the  yolk-sac  wall  persists  throughout  intra-uterine  life. 
From  the  structure  of  the  genital  organs  it  appears  that  before  the  first 
parturition  there  are  two  vaginal  cul-de-sacs ;  after  parturition  these 
two  unite  to  form  a  common  median  vagina,  opening  into  a  narrow  cleft 
— ^the  median  pseudo- vaginal  pai^age— whic^  lies  in  the  ccmnective- 
tissue  b(  tween  the  lateral  vaginal  canals.  Further,  the  author  finds 
that  in  Dasyurus  viverrinus  there  is  a  placental  connection,  probably  of 

.  yolk-sac  origin,  which  originates  in  a  fnshion  similar  to  that  seen  in 
Perameles.  The  paper  also  includes  a  brief  description  of  the  foetal 
membranes  of  Macroptis  parma,  which  in  essentials  is  the  same  as  those 
of  other  authors  who  have  studied  Macropods.    The  point  ( f  importance 

.  is  the  small  size  and  rudimentary  condition  of  the  allantois — a  condition 
which  must  now  be  regardod  ns  undoubtedly  secondary. 

Development  of  Mouse.}—  Mr.  •  J.  W.  Jenkinson  has  studied  the 
early  stages  of  development  m  this  animal,  of  which  an  account  had  been 
previously  given  by  Robinson, §  and  criticises  the  statements  of  the  latter 
author,  which  he  believes  are  based  on  a  misinterpretation  of  sections. 
The  paper  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  parts : — (1)  a  detailed 
criticism  of  Hobinson*s  statements  and  figures,  and  (2)  a  criticism  of  the 

♦  Trans.  Med.-Chirurg.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  1899,  20  pp.  (7  pis.), 
t  Qujtft.  Joum.  Micr.  Soi.,  xlui.  (1900)  pp.  1-22  ^2  pie.).    Of.  thi«  .Tonmal,  1898, 
p.  180.  X  Tom.  (it,  pp.  61-81  (2  pla.).  §  Op.  cit.,  xxxiii. 
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general  views  of  mammalian  embryology  based  by  Robinson  and  others 
wholly  or  partly  on  his  results.  Jn  both  cases  the  points  at  issue  are 
difficult  to  make  clear  without  figures.  According  to  Jenkinson,  Robin- 
son's observations  may  be  stated  as  follows: — The  blastocyst  at  its 
earliest  stage  consists  of  a  hollow  vesicle  with  a  one-layered  roof  of 
epiblast,  a  many-layered  floor  of  hypoblast,  the  cavity  being  the  seg- 
mentation cavity.  Later  the  thin  roof  becomes  invaginated  into  the 
segmentation  cavity,  which  is  thus  obliterated,  and  a  space — the  cavity 
of  the  yolk-sac — is  formed  in  the  thickened  hypoblast  by  vacuolation. 
Jenkinson  criticises  these  statements  and  the  figures,  and  describes  what 
he  regards  as  the  true  state  of  afhirs,  which  is  essentially  that  described 
by  other  observers  for  dififerent  mammals.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  views  which  have  been  held  by  different  authors  on  the 
problems  of  mammalian  embryology,  and  gives  the  general  results  as 
iollows.  It  is  impossible  to  institute  homologies  between  the  mammalian 
blastocyst  as  such  and  the  segmented  ova  of  other  Vertebrata,  because 
we  have  no  clear  idea  how  the  mammalian  ovum  h«M  been  derived  from 
an  amphibian  or  reptilian  ancestor.  Until  lately,  two  separate  processes 
have  been  in  Vertebrata  confused  under  the  term  gastrulation.  **  The 
first  is  a  movement  of  the  vegetative  cells  towaids  the  animal  pole, 
inside  the  cells  of  which  they  may  become  included ;  the  second  is  a 
backward  and  lateral  overgrowth  and  ingrowth  of  animal  cells  to  form  a 
notochordal  and  mesodermal  plate,  and  possibly  the  roof  of  the  gut  on 
the  inside,  and  on  the  outside  the  medullary  plato,  which  thus  lies  on 
what  was  originally  the  vegetative  pole  of  the  egg.'*  It  is  thus  not  pos- 
sible to  speak  of  gastrulation  without  knowledge  of  the  axes  of  the  egg  ; 
and  as  we  do  not  possess  this  knowledge  for  mammalia,  it  is  better  to 
avoid  the  term  altogether. 

First  Directiye  Spindle  in  Ovum  of  Mouse.*  —  Herr  J.  Sobotta 
shows  that  the  peculiarly  large  almost  central  spindle-figures  which 
are  seen  towards  the  end  of  the  maturation  period  of  the  follicle,  and 
usually  in  the  monaster  stage,  are  the  first  directive  spindles.  More 
frequently  seen,  especially  in  atretic  follicles,  are  the  second  directive 
spindles.  In  many  cases,  in  the  mouse  and  in  other  mammals,  it  seems 
as  if  the  first  directive  division  were  wholly  suppressed. 

Suprarenals  of  Mammal8.t — Dr.  O.  Aichel  finds  that  in  mammals 
up  to  rodents  the  whole  mesonephros  persists  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
earliest  rudiment  of  the  supra-renals  appears  within  the  upper  third ; 
while  in  mammals  from  insectivores  upwards,  tbe  upper  third  disappears 
early.  In  the  latter  case  the  connection  of  the  rudiment  of  tbe  supra- 
renals with  the  mesonephric  funnels,  discernible  in  the  lower  mammals, 
is  no  longer  to  be  seen,  the  organs  appearing  free  in  the  mesenchyme 
without  connection  with  mesonephros  or  coelomic  epithelium  or  vessels. 
The  medullary  substance  is  formed  of  the  same  blastema  as  the  cortical 
part,  without  co-operation  from  tl:e  sympathetic  nervous  system. 

Aichel  distinguishes  in  man  between  the  supra-renals  which  arise 
from  the  epoophoron  and  paroophoron,  and  the  supra-renals  of  Marohand 
which  appear  casually  beside  the  main  organ,  though  both  have  their 

♦  Festrolirift  Phv8.Med.  Ges.  Wurzburg,  1899,  pp.  187-92  (1  pi.), 
t  Anat.  Anzeig.,  xvii.  (1900)  pp.  30-1. 
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beginniDgs  in  the  tnbules  of  the  mesonepbros.     A  detailed  paper  is 
promised. 

Pelvic  Plexus  of  Mustelus.* — ^Mr.  B.  C.  Puonett  has  studied  embryos 
of  M,  Uevis  and  M.  vulgarisy  with  special  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
ontogenetic  history  of  the  Dcrvus  collector,  and  a  brief  abstract  of  his 
paper  is  published.  He  finds  that  in  the  embryo  there  is  a  posterior  col- 
lector, from  which  in  the  later  stages  the  component  nerves  separate  to 
run  singly  into  the  fin.  This  goes  to  prove  that  the  collector  condition 
is  primitive.  It  has  apparently  arisen  as  the  result  of  the  rostral  migra- 
tion of  the  whole  fin. 

Ovarian  Follicles  in  Cjrmatogaster.t — G.  L.  Mitchell  considers  that 
the  structure  of  the  follicles  in  this  viviparous  fish  sheds  light  on  the 
origin  of  the  Graafian  follicles  of  the  mammalia.  The  eggs  of  the  fish 
are  very  small,  most  of  the  yolk  having  been  lost,  and  in  the  ovary,  be- 
sides the  normal  single-layered  follicles,  aberrant  many-layered  follicles 
also  occur.  These  resemble  early  stages  in  the  development  of  the 
follicles  of  Metatheria  and  Eutheria,  and  are  regarded  by  the  author  as 
the  result  of  the  reduction  in  size  of  the  egg.  The  condition  is  thus 
analogous  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  Metatheria  and  Eutheria,  where 
the  ovum  has  been  reduced  in  size  as  compared  with  the  ova  of  Mono- 
tremes  and  Beptiles.  In  the  latter  the  follicle  is  single-layered,  just  as 
it  is  in  the  normal  follicles  of  Gymatogaster^  and  in  each  case  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  egg  seems  to  result  in  an  increase  of  follicular  cells. 

Development  of  ITrino-genital  Organs  in  Petromyzon.  $  y- Prof . 
W.  M.  Wheeler  now  publishes  the  results  of  observations  made  in  1893 
on  this  subject,  together  with  a  hibtorical  survey,  and  a  general  discussion 
of  the  urino-genital  system  of  the  Anamnia,  its  origin,  and  the  relations 
of  its  elements.  He  finds  that  in  the  lamprey  the  pronephric  duct  arises 
by  the  fusion  of  abortive  pronephric  tubules.  These  abortive  tubules 
have  Bot  grown  backwards  from  the  functional  pronephros,  but  originate 
in  the  region  in  which  they  remain.  This  the  author  regards  as  the 
primitive  condition,  a  view  for  which  he  finds  confirmation  in  isolated 
observatioDS  of  other  investigators  for  different  Anamnia.  As  the  meso- 
nephric  tubules  open  into  tibe  pronephric  duct,  or  in  other  words,  as 
both  sets  of  tubules  coexist  in  the  functional  condition  in  the  same 
segments,  there  can  be  no  question  of  serial  homology  between  the 
two. 

While  in  Myxine  the  mesonepbros  is  of  very  simple  structure,  in 
Petromyzon  it  displays  considerable  complexity.  A  special  peculiarity 
is  that  it  shows  no  trace  of  metamerism,  its  tubules  being  always  more 
numerous  than  the  body-segments.  This  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  hastening 
of  events ;  for  the  author  believes  that  it  is  in  Selachians  that  the  primi- 
tive condition  of  the  mesonepbros  is  to  be  sought,  and  that  the  conditions 
in  Teleosts  and  Petromyzon  are  derivative.  Apart  from  the  absence  i>f 
metamerism  already  mentioned,  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the 
mesonephric  tubules  in  Petromyzon  is  their  origin  from  solid  peritoneal 

•  Proc.  Fov.  Soo.  London,  Ixv.  (1900)  pp.  445-6. 

t  Proc.  In«iiRna  Acad.  ScL,  1898,  pp.  229-32  (7  flps.). 

:  Zool.  Juhrb.  (Abt  Anat),  xiii.  (1899)  pp.  1-88  (7  pis.). 
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outgrowths,  which  the  Author  explain s  as  due  to  the  advanced  state  of 
development  of  the  mesoderm  at  the  time  when  they  originate. 

In  Petromyzon  the  author  finds  a  very  simple  form  of  pronephrio 
glomns  which  hangs  freely  in  the  body-cavity,  and  can  probably  be 
traced  phylogenetically  to  ^e  pronephric  capillary  nets  of  Myxine  and 
the  lactmar  nets  of  Amphioocus,  As  to  the  Gnathostome  glomus,  the 
author  is  so  impressed  with  the  difficulty  of  hrmologising  the  primitive 
retiform  glomus  with  the  so-called  pronephric  glomerulus  of  Ganoids, 
Teleosts,  and  Ichihyophis,  that  he  is  disposed  to  doubt  ^  hether  the  tubules 
bearing  these  glomeruli  are  really  pronephric  and  may  not  rather  be 
precociously  developed  mesonephric  tubules. 

The  author  assents  to  the  view  that  the  pronephridia  of  Vertebrates 
are  homologous  with  the  nephridia  of  Annelids,  and  notices  that  in  Anne- 
lids, Mollusoa,  and  Insecta  ihere  is  a  tendency  for  simple  larval  excretory 
organs  to  be  replaced  by  more  complex  organs,  which  is  analogous  to 
the  substitution  of  mesonephros  for  pronephros  and  mttanepliros  for 
mesonephros  in  Yei  tebratcR. 

In  spite  of  its  length  and  the  number  and  difficulty  of  the  topics 
discussed,  the  paper  is  without  either  table  of  contents  or  summary. 

Telegony.* — Prof,  H.  C.  Bumpus  gives  a  brief  account  of  facts  and 
theories  of  telegony,  noting  the  contribi  tions  of  A.  L.  Bell,  Pearson, 
Finn,  Bulman,  and  others,  but  of  Ewart  in  particular.  His  conclusion 
is  that  "  the  vexed  problems  of  heredity  never  will  be  solved  until  a 
great  many  individuals  or  institutions  seriously  undertake  experimental 
breeding." 

d.  Histolosry- 

Cell-Theory .f — Dr.  G.  Schlater  has  published  a  long  essay— historical 
and  critical — on  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  cell.  In  the 
first  period  (Malpighi  1678,  Wolflf  1769,  Mirbel  1809)  the  cell-wall 
was  known  as  the  boundary  of  a  structural  area ;  in  the  second  period 
(Turpin  1826,  Schleiden  1888,  Schwann  1889)  the  cell  was  recognised 
as  a  structural  unit;  in  the  third  period  (Leydig  1856,  M.  Schulzo 
1861)  the  cell-content  of  protoplaFm  rose  into  greater  prominence ;  in 
the  modem  period  (Keinke,  Waldeyer)  the  cell  is  recognised  as  an 
ftggi^gftte,  a  symbiosis,  of  seveml  independent  living  substances  forming 
a  functional  unit.  Schlater  pleads  tor  a  franker  recognition  of  the 
visible  hichlaets  (granula,  microsomes,  cytoblasts),  morphological  and 
biological  (i.e.  structural  and  functional)  units,  themselves  composed  of 
the  invisible  vital  units,  which  are  built  up  of  albuminoid  molecules. 

Struotnre  of  Kerve-cellB.^ — Dr.  Emil  Holmgren  expresses  gratifi- 
cation at  ihe  similarity  of  results  ol  tained  by  Dr.  8tudni5ka  and 
himself  independently  from  the  study  of  nerve-cells,  and  describes  some 
further  observations  of  his  own  on  Petromyzon^  whose  nerve-tissue  he 
had  begun  to  study  before  the  publication  of  Studnicka's  paper.  Before 
doing  this,  he  gives  a  brief  prefatory  account  of  his  observations  in  the 
case  of  the  higher  Yertebnita.  He  is  convinced  that  the  cansliculi, 
described  by  himself  and  Studnicka,  do  not  arise  within  the  cell-body^ 

•  Amer.  Nat.,  xxxiii.  (1899)  pp.  917-22. 

t  Biol.  Centralbl.,  xix.  (1899)  pp.  657-81,  689-700,  721-38,  758-70  (2  figs.). 

i  Anal  Anzc'ig.,  xvii.  (1900)  pp.  113-29  (17  figs.).  Cf.  this  Journal,  1899,  p.  580. 
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but  penetrate  it  from  outside.  Further,  by  subjecting  the  nerve-cells  of 
xnaiDinals  to  an  induction  current,  he  finds  that  the  canaliculi  become 
dilated,  and  it  can  thus  be  demonstrated  that  the  whole  cell-body  is 
interpenetrated  by  an  intricate  network  of  canaliculi,  of  which  those 
previously  observed  are  merely  the  wider  portions.  As  to  the  ganglion- 
cells  of  Lophius,  he  finds  tliat  intracellular  canaliculi  carrying  blood- 
corpuscles  are  rare  ;  indeed,  he  is  disposed  to  believe  that  the  canaliculi- 
containing  capsular  processes  of  the  spinal  neive-cells  are  analogous  to 
the  intracellular  canaliculi  of  the  higher  animals. 

In  regard  to  the  nerve-cells  of  FHromyzon^  he  thinks  that  Studnioka 
is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  canaliculi  there  are  produced  by  the 
confluence  of  "  alveoli  *'  or  vacuolar  spnces  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
distinct  walls  staining  red  with  toluidin-erythrosin.  Otherwise  his 
observations  agree  with  those  of  Studnioka. 

A  study  of  Crustacean  nerve-cells  has  revealed  canaliculi  in  them 
also,  and  there  their  lymphatic  function  and  extracellular  origin  is 
unmistakable.  The  wide  distribution  of  these  structures  shows  that  the 
nerve-cell  is  of  much  more  complicated  organisation  than  has  hitherto 
been  supposed,  and  that  current  views  on  its  characters  require  to  be 
greatly  modified. 

Vascular  Apparatus  of  (Janglion-cellB.*  —  Prof.  A.  Adamkiewicz 
recalls  that  in  1886  he  maintained  that  a  ganglion-cell,  e.g.  in  the 
intervertebral  ganglia  of  the  brachial  plexus  in  man,  has  a  vascular 
system  of  its  own.  The  nrterial  cnpillaries  are  contir.ucd  into  intra- 
cellular capillaries  of  a  second  order,  too  minute,  of  course,  to  have 
blood-corpuscles,  but  containing  blood-serum.  The  veins  also  com- 
municate with  intracellular  venous  channels  leading  even  into  the 
nucleus.  To  this  view  he  still  adheres,  and  it  has  been  recently  re- 
affirmed by  Holmgren  and  Studnicka.  Moreover,  the  author  believes 
that  the  same  holds  good  for  other  kinds  of  cell. 

Flasmosomes.'f — Prof.  J.  Arnold  brings  forward  fnrther  corrobora- 
tions in  support  of  his  conclusion  that  the  plasmosomes  and  their 
modified  products,  the  granula,  cannot  be  regarded  as  unessential  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  cell.  He  does  not  deny  fibrils,  indeed  he  has 
himself  described  them ;  hut  he  pi-otests  against  the  position  of  Flem- 
ming  and  others,  who  maintain  that  the  fibrillar  structure  is  the  only 
important  one.  Experiments  with  inira  viiam  staining  show  that  many 
living  cells  contain  granules,  which  may  be  imbedded  in  threads,  or 
may  be  linked  together  in  thread-like  structures;  and  it  is  maintained 
that  the  larger  stainable  granu la-like  bodies  arise  from  the  cell-micro- 
somes  or  plasmosomes. 

Xoniliform  Kenrons  in  Invertebrates.} — Dr.  J.  Havet  finds  that 
in  earthworms,  crayfishes,  slugs,  <fec.,  the  protoplasmic  prolongations  of 
the  nerve-cells  show  tag-like  appendices  resembling  those  found  on  the 
prolongations  of  the  neurons  of  vertebrates.  The  moniliform  state  of 
the  nervous  prolongations  also  exists  in  invertebrates;  it  has  a  more 
conspicuous  expression  after  the  animal  has  been  subjected  to  the  action 
of  chloroform,  ether,  morphine,  strychnine,  or  chloral. 

•  Anat  Anzeig.,  xvii.  (1900)  pp.  44-8.         f  Op.  cit.,  xvi.  (1899)  pp.  607-15. 
X  La  Cellule,  xvi.  (1899)  pp.  37-46  (2  pis.). 
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Beissner^s  Fibre  in  the  Canalis  centralis  of  Vertebrates.*  —  Mr. 
P.  E.  Sargent  finds  a  oontinnous  rod  or  fibre  lying  within  the  lamen  of 
the  canalis  centralis^  apparently  the  same  as  Reissner  saw  in  the  lam- 
prey in  1860,  and  apparently  the  same  as  an  artifact  described  by  ▼arious 
aaUiors.  After  making  sure  that  it  was  not  an  artifact,  Mr.  Sargent 
traced  its  course  in  various  vertebrates,  especially  Teleostp.  It  ex- 
tends through  the  whole  length  of  the  canalia  centralis  of  the  cord, 
and  continues  cephalad  through  the  fourth  and  third  ventricles  to  the 
anterior  end  of  the  optic  lubes.  Posteriorly  the  fibre  can  be  traced 
with  little  diminution  in  size  until  near  the  extreme  end.  Since 
Sargent's  paper  was  written,  Studni6ka  has  also  described  the  fibre,t 
which  he  regards  (according  to  Sargent,  mistakenly)  as  the  result  of 
secretion  by  the  walls  of  the  neural  tube. 

Nerve -terminations  on  Striped  Muscles  of  Teleosts.}  —  Dr.  F. 
Supino  has  examined  a  large  number  of  Teleosts,  and  finds  that  the 
nerve-terminations  on  the  muscle  are  not  in  the  form  of  motor-plates, 
but  branch  freely  in  the  muscle.  The  terminations  closely  resemble 
those  which  Retzius  has  described  in  Astacua,  In  Teleostean  fishes  the 
form  of  the  termination  is  variable  even  in  the  same  animal,  and  yet 
more  so  among  dififerent  species. 

Microoentrum  in  Smooth  Ma8ole'cell8.§  —  Prof.  M.  v.  Lenhossek 
describes  in  detail,  what  K.  W.  2immermann  has  also  observed,  the 
microoentrum  in  smooth  muscle-cells  (in  the  circular  muscle-layer  of 
the  cat*8  small  intestine).  The  occurrence  of  the  microoentrum  in  this 
highly  differentiated  type  of  cell  is  of  interest  in  corroborating  the  con- 
clusion that  the  microoentrum  is  a  typical  component  of  the  cell.  The 
author  suggests  that  it  may  act  in  the  smooth  muscle-cell  as  a  kino- 
centrum,  cs  it  is  supposed  to  do  in  some  other  cases. 

Importance  of  Nucleoli.|| — ^Herr  Rohde  emphasises  the  importance 
of  the  nucleolL  In  the  large  ganglion-cells  of  Doris,  Pleurciranchus, 
<&c.,  nucleoli  pass  from  nucleus  to  cytoplasm,  migrate  to  the  periphery, 
and  pass  out  with  a  constricted-off  portion  of  cytoplasm.  It  is  a  process 
of  ganglion-cell  multiplication.  In  Doris  the  mother-cell  persists,  in 
Pleurciranchus  it  is  sacrificed  to  making  the  daughter-cells,  whose 
nuclei  are  formed  from  the  nucleoli.  In  young  dogs  and  cats  the 
chromophilous  cells  of  the  spinal  ganglion-cells  behave  in  a  similar 
fashion. 

Development  of  Cilia.ir — ^Dr.  A.  Qurwitsch  has  studied  this  in  the 
ciliary  cells  of  the  pharyngeal  epithelium  and  tela  chorioidea  of  sala- 
mander larvae.  In  the  former,  the  cilia  appear  first  and  the  basal 
corpuscles  later  on,  both  apparently  quite  independent  of  the  centre- 
somes.  The  second  case  is  rather  more  difficult,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  cilia  and  basal  corpuscles  arise  as  independent  differentiations  of 
the  same  plasma. 

•  Anat.  Anzeitf.,  xvii.  ClOOO)  pp.  :-3-44  (2  pU.), 

t  SB.  bohm.  Gee.  Wiss.,  July  1899. 

X  Atti  Soc.  Venei-Trent.  Sci.  Nat.,  1898  ^published  1899)  pp.  382-8  (1  pi.). 

§  Anat.  Aiizeig.,  xvi.  (1899)  pp.  334-42  (2  fies.). 

H  Jabresber.  Schles.  Gea.,  Ixxvi.  (1899)  2**  Abth.,  pp.  28-7. 

^  Anat  Anzeig.,  xvii.  (1900)  pp.  49-58  (5  flg8.> 
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HsBmolymph  Glands.*  —  Dr.  W.  B.  Drummond  has  studied  these 
orgaDS  in  sheep,  ox,  rat,  and  dog.  While  obviously  closely  relate  1  to 
ordinary  lymphatic  glands,  the  bsemolymph  glands  differ  in  mode  of 
deyelopment,  in  distribution,  and  in  many  details  of  minute  structure. 
Among  these  differences  the  chief  are  the  (usually)  comparatively  large 
size  of  the  sinuses,  the  constant  presence  of  blood  in  the  sinuses,  the 
frequent  presence,  sometimes  in  very  large  numbers,  of  large  hyaline 
cells  containing  red  corpuscles  or  pigment  in  their  cytoplasm.  There 
is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  hfemolymph  glands  share  in  the  formation 
of  red  blood-corpuscles,  but  they  appear  to  play  a  very  active  part  in 
their  destruction  and  in  the  liberation  of  pigment,  and  they^are  also 
centres  for  the  formation  of  white  blood-corpuscles.  lo  some  respects 
the  structure  agrees  with  that  of  the  spleen,  and  it  is  very  likely  that 
some  of  the  bodies  described  as  accessory  spleens  are  really  bsdmolymph 
glands. 

e.  General. 

Bevivification.f — ^Dr.  L.  Laloy  regards  most  cases  of  latent  life  and 
subsequent  revivification  as  adaptations  either  against  cold  or  against 
drought  He  points  out  that  the  phenomena  are  connected  by  gradations 
with  other  phenomena,  e.g.  the  hibernation  of  plants  and  animals,  and 
suggests  that  the  secret  of  the  power  of  reviving  may  consist  in  part  in 
an  unusually  close  connection  between  the  water  of  combination  and  the 
protoplasm,  and  that  this  admits  of  the  continuance  of  a  minimal  amount 
of  molecular  movement  and  metabolism. 

Von  Baer  and  Teleology.^ — Prof.  Stolzle  points  out  in  an  interesting 
historical  note  that  it  is  erroneous  to  claim  the  authority  of  von  Baer  in 
support  of  the  mechanical  interpretation  of  nature,  as  Kolliker  does, 
for  instance,  in  his  recent  Erinnerungen.  It  is  perfectly  clear  from  von 
Baer's  writings  that  he  was  a  teleologist,  an  idealist,  to  whom  pur- 
posiveness  in  organisms  seemed  ultimately  the  expression  of  a  meta- 
physical principle,  and  therefore  more  Uian  the  necessary  result  of 
chemical  and  physical  forces. 

Vitalism.!  —  Prof.  J.  T.  Wilson  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
presidential  address  to  the  LinnsBan  Society  of  New  South  Wales  to  a 
consideration  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Haldane's  discussion  of  the  problem  of  vitalism 
versus  mechanism.  Wilson  does  not  dispute  that  physico-chemical 
theories  of  living  process  have  broken  down  all  along  the  line.  Yet 
mechanism  after  mechanism  has  been  displayed,  tbrouffh  the  operation 
of  whose  chemical  and  physical  properties  the  functional  activity  of  the 
organism  is  subserved.  It  is  true  that  the  residual  phenomena  un- 
explained by  these  mechanisms  may  in  a  sense  be  held  to  embody  the 
very  essence  of  the  mystery  of  organisation.  This  is  the  penalty  of 
the  abstract  character  of  the  causal  principle  employed  as  the  instrument 
of  research.  But  vitalistic  interpretation  is  not  one  which  comes  to  our 
rescue  when  a  physical  interpretation  fails  us.  It  is  present  with  us 
at  every  stage,  forbidding  us  ever  to  mistake  a  possible  mechanical  inter- 


•  Journ.  Anat  Physiol.,  xxxiv.  (1900)  pp.  198-222  (8  pie.), 
t  Biul.  Centnlbl.,  xx.  (1900)  pp.  65-71.  t  Tom.  oit..  i 

I  Proo.  Lion.  8oc.  N.S.W.,  xxiv.  (1899)  pp.  1-29. 
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connection  of  the  phenomena  of  life  for  the  real  ground  in  thought  of 
purposive  adaptation. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Organic  Evolution,* — ^Prof.  D.  Ker- 
foot  Shute  has  written  an  introduction  to  this  study,  primarily  intended 
for  medical  students,  hut  sure  to  be  useful  in  a  much  wider  circle.  He 
hits  the  mean  between  over-simplicity  and  unnecessary  technicality,  and 
is  clear  and  interesting  in  his  treatment  of  protoplasm  and  the  cell, 
maturation  and  fertilisation,  segmentation  and  development,  heredity 
and  variation,  natural  selection  and  isolation,  and  so  on. 

The  Story  of  Life's  Meohanism.t— In  this  little  book  Mr.  H.  W. 
Conn  gives  a  useful  epitome,  in  popular  language,  of  the  phenomena 
connected  with  the  living  body  of  both  animals  and  plants : — the 
structure  of  the  coll  and  of  protoplasm,  the  phenomena  of  growth  and 
of  reproduction,  and  other  allied  subjects.  The  illustrations  are 
numerous  and  clear,  though  often  too  diagrammatic. 

Normal  Presence  of  Arsenic  in  Thjrroid.:^  —  Prof.  A.  (3autier  has 
demonstrated  the  presence  of  minute  quantities  of  arsenic  in  the  normal 
thyroid  glands  of  man,  dog,  pig,  sheep,  &o.  Apart  from  insensible  quan- 
tities in  the  skin,  arsenic  is  absent  from  the  organs  of  the  body  except 
thyroid,  thymus,  and  brain.  In  the  thyroid  it  exists  in  combination  with 
nucleins  (araenonucUinei),  along  with  the  usual  phosphoric  nucleins. 
It  is  well  known  that  arsenical  medicines  have  been  used  with  advantage 
in  treating  diseases  of  the  thyroid,  which  adds  to  the  interest  of  Gautier  s 
discovery.  No  health  apart  from  the  thyroid  may  be  translated  no  health 
without  arsenic. 

Eeducing  and  Oxidising  Diastases  in  the  Animal  Org^uiism.  §  — 
J.  Abelous  and  E.  Gerard  conclude  that  in  aqueous  macerations  of  the 
horse's  kidney  there  is  a  coexistence  of  a  soluble  reducing  ferment  and 
a  soluble  oxidising  ferment,  the  presence  of  the  latter  perhaps  causing 
the  disappearance  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  products  due  to  the 
former. 

Origin  of  Paired  Limbs  of  Vertebrates.  ||  —  Mr.  J.  Graham  Eerr 
discusses  critically  the  two  hypotheses  which  have  been  proposed  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  paired  limbs  of  Vertebrates, — the  view  that 
the  limbs  are  the  persisting  and  exaggerated  portions  of  a  once  continu- 
ous lateral  fin-fold,  and  the  view  that  the  skeleton  of  the  paired  limbs 
and  their  girdles  is  derived  by  modification  from  a  series  of  gill-rays 
attached  to  a  branchial  arch.  He  gives  his  reasons  for  regarding  these 
suggestive  speculations  as  unsatisfactory,  and  propounds  a  hypothesis 
of  his  own,  that  limbs  may  have  been  evolved  from  external  gills.  These 
arise  (in  Urodela)  from  knob-like  outgrowths  from  the  outer  face  of 
branchial  arches,  covered  with  ectoderm  and  possessing  a  mesoblastic 
core  ;  the  "  balancers  "  seem  to  be  serially  homologous  with  them ;  they 
crop  up  in  the  Orossopterygii,  the  Dipnoi,  and  the  Urodela,  i.e.  in  three 
of  the  most  archaic  groups  of  Gnathostomes ;  they  are  provided  with  ele- 
vators, depressors,  and  adductors,  and  are  thus  potentially  motor  organs. 

*  *  A  First  Book  in  Organic  Evolation,'  London,  1899,  8vo,  xvi  and  285  pp.» 
12  pis.  (10  ooloured),  and  27  figs.  t  London,  1899,  218  pp.,  50  figs. 

X  Comptes  Bendos,  oxxix.  (1899)  pp.  929-36.         §  Tom.  oit.,  pp.  1028-5. 
;  I  Proc.  Cambridge  Phil.  Soc.,  x.  (1899)  pp.  227-85. 
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Variation  and  Sexual  Selection  in  Man.*— Mr.  E.  T.  Brewster  seeks 
to  show  that  there  is  a  relation  between  the  coDspicaoasDess  of  any  part 
of  the  body  and  its  variability  as  measured  by  the  coefficient  of  varia- 
bility of  its  dimensions.  He  offers  evidence  to  prove : — (a)  that  con- 
spicuous dimensions  tend  to  be  more  variable  than  other  dimensions,  e.g. 
the  nose  more  variable  than  the  rest  of  the  face,  the  face  without  the  nose 
more  variable  than  the  head ;  and  (h)  that  sexual  selection  has  brought 
it  about  that  parts  of  the  body  tend  to  be  more  variable  in  proportion  as 
they  are  of  greater  esthetic  value. 

Blind  Bat  of  Mammoth  CaYCJ — Prof.  C.  H.  Eigonmann  and  J.  R. 
Slonakor  have  obtained  specimens  of  this  rat,  and  have  studied  the  habits 
of  the  living  animal,  as  well  as  the  structure  of  the  eye.  They  find  no 
evidence  that  it  is  blind,  and  no  marked  macroscopic  or  microscopic 
ditfereuoe  between  its  eyes  and  those  of  the  common  grey  rat.  The 
retina  seemed  to  be  slightly  thicker  in  the  cave  rat  than  in  the  grey  rat ; 
but  so  far  as  the  structure  of  the  eye  is  concerned,  thero  seems  no  reason 
why  the  animals  should  not  see  perfectly  well. 

Blind  Fishes  of  Korth  Americaii  Cave8.t  — Prof.  C.  H.  Eigenmann 
publishes  a  series  of  papers  on  certain  points  connected  with  these  fish. 
He  finds  that  there  are  at  least  six  species  of  Amblyopsidie  inhabiting 
North  America,  of  which  three  have  well-developed  and  three  vestigial 
eyes.  Those  with  rudimentary  eyes  have  been  derived  from  normal- 
eyed  forms,  but  even  those  with  well-developed  eyes  have  these  of 
smaller  size  and  simpler  structure  than  in  ordinary  fish.  The  author 
believeB  that  the  condition  of  the  eyes  can  only  be  explained  as  '*  the 
result  of  the  transmission  of  disuse  effect." 

In  association  with  A.  0.  Yoder,  the  same  author  has  made  observa- 
tions on  the  ear  and  hearing  power  of  Amblyqpsis,  The  auditory  organ 
resembles  in  all  respects  ^t  of  other  fish,  but  the  authors  find  that 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  blind  fish,  any  more  than  other  fish,  can 
hear  noises  in  the  strict  sense. 

Prof.  Eigenmann  has  further  studied  the  blind  fish  of  the  Missouri 
caves,  which  has  been  regarded  as  identical  with  the  TypUichthya  whter- 
raneus  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  He  finds  that  the  Missouri  form 
constitutes  another  species,  T.  roase,  its  resemblance  to  T.  auhterraneus 
being  merely  a  case  of  convergence,  due  to  similar  environmental  con- 
ditions. Further,  as  it  would  appear  from  the  structure  of  the  eye  that 
the  Missouri  form  has  had  a  different  origin  from  the  Kentucky  form, 
the  author  proposes  to  erect  for  the  former  a  new  genus  Troglickthys, 
The  genus  is  not  defined,  and  it  is  not  expressly  stated  whether  or  not 
this  has  been  previously  done,  but  the  author  emphasises  the  exist- 
ence of  large  scleral  cartilages,  absent  in  TypMichthya. 

Moravian  Cave  Fanna.§  —  Herr  Karl  Absolon  considers  that  his 
observations  on  the  fauna  of  the  limestone  caves  of  Mjravia  afford  an 
answer  to  Yerhoeff's  ||  views  on  cave  faunas  generally.  These  caves  are 
especially  characterised  by  their  geographical  isolation,  and  by  the 
presence  of  members  of  the  Thysanura  and  Acarida,  rare  in  other  caves. 

*  Proo.  Boston  Soo.  Nai  Hist,  xxix.  (1899)  pp.  45-61. 

t  Proc  Indiana  Aoad.  8oL,  1898,  pp.  253-7.    t  Tom.  oit,  pp.  239-51  (14  flgs.). 

§  ZooL  Anwig.,  xxUL  (1900)  pp.  l-d.  J  Op.  dt,  1899. 
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Yerhoeff  specially  questions  the  statement  that  cave  animals  are  blind 
as  an  adaptation  to  their  habitat ;  he  believes  that,  at  least  frequently, 
the  cave  animals  are  of  low  organisation,  and  the  blindness  is  a  primitiTO 
character.  Absolon  does  not  believe  that  the  cave  animals  are  less 
highly  organised  than  the  surface  forms,  and  finds  that  they  are  very 
sensitive  to  light,  and  rapidly  die  when  exposed  to  its  influence.  Ho 
believes  that  this  proves  that  even  where  eyes  are  present  they  have  lost 
their  prime  function.  Again,  Absolon  declares  himself  unable  to  perceive 
the  cogency  of  Verhoeff's  reasoning  in  regard  to  the  apparently  ano- 
malous distribution  of  Braehydeamus  subterraneus ;  to  him  this  distribu- 
tion appears  to  afford  a  strong  argument  in  favcmr  of  the  existence  of 
a  true  subterranean  fauna.  Further,  in  Moravia  a  cave  which  had  not 
had  any  communication,  direct  or  indirect,  with  the  exterior  for  many 
centuries,  was  found  on  its  discovery  to  possess  the  typical  Moravian 
cave  fauna. 

In  another  communication  *  Absolon  pursues  the  argument  from 
the  wide  distribution  of  the  cave  fauna.  The  animals  must  be  supposed 
to  have  originally  reached  the  oaves  either  actively,  by  their  own  move- 
ments, or  passively  by  floods  or  as  parasites,  <Vc.  Their  subterranean 
distribution  would  thus  depend  upon  their  distribution,  past  or  present, 
above  ground.  Thus  Lipura  atillicidii  only  occurs  in  caves,  and  occurs  in 
such  widely  separated  localities  as  Ireland,  Oaruiola,  and  Moravia ;  it 
must  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  former  surface  distribution  over  the 
whole  of  Central  Europe,  from  Ireland  to  the  Danube. 

Again,  other  things  being  equal,  the  fauna  of  the  caves  of  a  district 
will  depend  upon  the  surface  fauna  of  the  district ;  hence  the  abundance 
of  Thysanura  and  Acarids  in  Moravian  oaves,  for  these  groups  are 
specially  abimdant  in  Moravia  generally.  As  the  modification  of  sur- 
face forms  into  cave  forms  is  still  going  on,  there  are  many  subterranean 
forms  which  also  live  at  the  surface,  though  often  in  diminished  numbers. 
The  author  believes  however  that  the  Moravian  cave  fauna  has  been  in 
existence  since  the  deposition  of  the  diluvium ;  for  the  Slouper  cave,  which 
he  believes  was  entirely  closed  from  that  period  till  its  opening  in  1890, 
contained  the  typical  fauna. 

Eyes  of  Cave  Salamander.t— Prof.  C.  H.  Eigenmann  and  Mr.  W.  A. 
Denny  have  obtained  larvad  and  adults  of  Typkhtriton  spelseuSj  and  find 
that  in  the  larvsd  the  retina  closely  resembles  that  of  Amhlyatoma,  all 
the  layers  being  well  developed,  but  in  the  adult  the  rods  and  conea 
and  outer  molecular  layer  appear  to  be  absent. 

Temperature  of  Fowls.^ — Dr.  Ch.  F6re  has  made  observations  on 
this  with  some  interesting  results.  Hunter  put  it  at  39  *4-40^  C,  Davy  at 
42  *  2-48  *  9%  Pr6vo8t  and  Dumas  at  41  *  5^  ani  there  have  been  other 
estimates  not  less  diverse.  F6r^  made  observations  on  birds  which  were 
accustomed  to  be  handled. 

The  most  frequent  figure  is  41°  and  a  fraction,  but  the  temperature 
rises  with  excitement,  falls  in  hypnosis,  and  also  during  incubation,, 
approximating  somewhat  towards  that  (88--89^),  which  is  most  favourable 

♦  Op.  cit,  xxiii.  (1900)  pp.  57-60.      t  Proo.  Indiana  Acad.  Soi.,  1898,  pp.  252-3.. 
X  JouTD.  Anat.  Physiol.,  xxzv.  (1899)  pp.  808-16  (9  tracings). 
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to  the  development  of  the  chick.     In  cocks  it  is  usually  42°  and  a  small 
fraction,  but  they  are  more  perturbed  by  the  experiment. 

Colour  Variation  in  the  Swan.*  —  F.  A.  Forel  has  an  interesting 
note  on  this  subject.  In  1868  he  notod  the  sudden  appearance  in  a 
brood  of  cygnets  of  Gygnus  olor  L.  hatched  at  Merges,  of  a  well-marked 
colour  variety.  The  cygnets  displayed  a  white  instead  of  a  grey  down, 
their  first  feathers  wore  also  white,  the  beak  and  feet  a  greyish-rose  colour. 
The  eye  was  normal,  and  no  signs  of  weakness  of  any  sort  were  ap- 
parent ;  this  sport  he  described  as  false  albinism.  Since  1868  the  variety 
bas  appeared  in  increasing  numbers  in  the  half-wild  swans  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  and  has  also  occurred,  though  less  frequently,  in  the  domesti- 
cated swans  of  the  town.  The  origin  both  of  the  town  swans  and  of  those 
of  the  lake  is  known,  and  also  the  date  of  the  first  appearance  of  the 
variety.  Since  its  first  appearance  it  has  reappeared  each  year  in  most 
of  the  broods  of  the  different  shores  of  the  lake,  so  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  variety  will  in  the  course  of  time  become  fixed 
as  a  new  species.  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  progressive  variation,  for  it 
is  virtually  a  premature  adoption  of  the  adult  tints.  An  interesling 
point  is  that  the  same  variety  has,  although  very  rarely,  made  its  ap- 
pearance elsewhere,  e.g.  at  Nimes  in  1898  in  one  cygnet  in  a  brood  of 
six  typical  forms. 

Accessory  Bladders  of  Turtl68.t  —  Mr.  F.  W.  Fickels  finds  these 
organs  in  semi-terrestrial  and  semi-aquatic  Testudinata  ;  they  are  want- 
ing or  greatly  reduced  in  the  strictly  aquatic  and  strictly  terrestrial 
forms.  ''The  author  believes  that  these  bladders  are  receptacles  for 
liquid  stored  up  for  the  use  of  the  animal,  bat  he  could  not  confirm 
the  statement  of  earlier  observers  that  the  fluid  was  water  taken  in 
through  the  cloaca." 

Pecnliar  Salamander.}  —  W.  £.  Ritter  and  Love  Miller  give  an 
interesting  account  of  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  Autodax  lugubria 
Hallow,  one  of  the  Plethodontidas,  confined  along  with  two  other  species 
to  western  North  America  and  almost  entirely  to  California.  It  is 
entirely  terrestrial,  and  seems  to  be  indi£ferent  even  to  a  proximity  to 
water;  like  many  of  the  long-tailed  amphibians  it  is  lungless;  the 
author's  observations  support  the  view  recently  defended  by  Bethge 
that,  in  the  absence  of  both  gills  and  lungs,  respiration  is  performed 
by  the  mouth-epithelium  and  the  integument  together,  each  taking 
an  essential  part.  In  regard  to  the  embryos,  particular  attention  is 
directed  : — (a)  to  the  great  quantity  of  yolk  in  the  eggs  and  the  abun- 
dant vitelline  circulation ;  (6)  to  the  very  large  three-lobed  gills  ;  and 
(e)  to  the  entire  absence  of  a  larval  period,  even  the  gills  having  almost 
entirely  disappeared  at  the  time  of  hatching.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
we  shall  soon  have  full  details  in  regard  to  the  development  of  this 
interesting  form. 

Salamanders  with  and  without  Lungs.§  —  Dr.  £.  Lonnberg  adds 
two  species  to  the  list  of  salamanders  that  are  normally  without  lungs^ 

•  Aroh.  Sci.  Phys.  et  Nat.,  viii.  (1899)  pp.  490-1. 

t  Zool.  Ball.,  11  (1899)  pp.  291-30J.    See  Amer.  Nat,  xzxiil  (1899)  pp.  976-7. 

X  Amer.  Nat,  xxxiiL  (1899)  pp.  691-704  (7  figs.). 

§  Zool.  Anzeig.,  zzii.  (1899)  pp.  545-8. 

Apnl  18th,  1900  0 
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namely  Spelerpes  longicauda  Qreen  and  Sp.  guitolineatus  Holbrook. 
He  gives  a  list  of  twenty-one  species  withont  lungs  or  with  vestiges 
only.  In  regard  to  the  forms  with  lungs,  he  divides  them  into  two  sets : 
— (1)  those  in  which  tbe  lungs  extend  to  the  groin,  and  measure  about 
60  per  cent,  of  the  length  of  Lead  and  body ;  and  (2)  those  in  which  the 
lungs  extend  only  about  half-way  between  axilla  and  groin,  and  measure- 
only  from  88  to  45  per  cent,  of  the  length  of  the  head  and  body» 
Oamerano's  suggestion  that  the  lungs  may  be  important  as  hydrostatic 
organs  is  noticed,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  lungless  forms  are  not 
necessarily  obliged  to  lead  a  terrestrial  life. 

Psychology  of  Fishes.* — Mr.  E.  Thomdike  describes  a  simple  but 
instructive  experiment  with  Fundulus^  which  learned  in  a  short  time  to 
fiud  its  way  about  in  an  aquarium  where  artificial  obstacles,  keeping  it 
from  the  shady  corner,  were  from  time  to  time  inserted.  The  fish,, 
though  its  fore-brain  lacks  a  cortex,  clearly  profited  by  its  experience,, 
and  modified  its  condnct,  to  suit  a  situation  for  which  its  innate  nervous- 
equipment  did  not  definitely  provide.  In  common  language,  it  learned 
to  get  out  of  a  difficulty. 

Electric  Organ  of  Malaptemms.t—Mr.  F.  Ootch  and  Mr.  O.G.  Burcb 
have  measured  the  electromotive  force  of  the  organ  shock,  and  the  elec- 
trical resistance  of  the  organ  of  Malapierurua  eleciricus.  The  fish  was 
anaBsthetised  by  immersion  in  ice-cold  water,  and  then  killed,  and  the 
organ  removed  and  kept  in  a  moist  chamber  at  a  temperature  of  5^  C. 
One  minor  result  was  to  show  that  the  only  excitable  structures  of  th& 
organ  are  the  nerve-ondings,  the  organ  discs  apart  from  the  nerve- 
endings  being  inexcitable.  Further,  each  disc  with  its  nerve-endings 
constitutes  an  independent  system,  and  the  excitatory  charge  cannot  be 
propagated  from  one  system  to  another.  The  maximum  electromotive 
(orc0  for  the  whole  fish  must  be  at  least  200  volts.  The  olectrical 
resistanpe  of  the  organ  was  found  to  be  two  or  three  times  greater  in 
the  longitudinal  than  in  the  transverse  direction. 

Habits  of  Polypterti84 — The  late  Mr.  N.  R.  Harrington  made  soma 
interesting  observations  on  the  habits  of  this  little  koown  fish  which  he 
studied  in  the  Lower  Nile.  It  lives  in  the  deeper  depressions  of  the 
muddy  river-bed,  but  is  an  active  swimmer ;  it  swallows  living  Silnroids 
and  other  Teleosts.  In  swimming  it  moves  its  head  freely  from  side  to 
side ;  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  uses  its  fins  for  walking  or  crawling. 
Although  the  fish  was  not  often  seen  taking  in  air,  there  is  evidence 
that  a  respiratory  function  is  possessed  by  the  swim-bladders  or  lungs, 
e.g.  the  marked  peristalsis  observed  making  its  way  along  the  larger 
(right)  lobe  when  the  fish  is  opened  alive. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  the  fish  does  not  migrate 
to  salt  water,  e.g.  a  slight  increase  in  salinity  kills  it.  The  males  are 
smaller  than  the  females  and  much  less  numerous.  The  breeding  time 
is  probably  during  or  just  after  the  inundation  of  the  Nile.  The  anal 
£n  of  the  male  is  used  as  a  oopulatory  organ. 

There  is  great  practical  difficulty  in  keeping  Polypterua  in  oonfine- 

♦  Amer.  Nat,  xxxul  (1899)  pp.  923-5  (2  figs.'), 
t  Proc.  Roy.  Soo.  London.  Ixv.  (1900)  pp.  434-45. 
;  Amer.  Nat,  xxxiii.  (1899)  pp.  721-8. 
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ment,  for  it  is  not  a  hardy  fish.  It  will  not  sunrive  more  than  three 
or  four  hours  out  of  water,  and  then  only  under  the  most  fayonrahle 
conditions.  "Physiologically  at  least,  therefore,  Polyplerut  has  not 
evolved  very  far  toward  a  land-living  or  even  an  air-breathing  type, 
although  morphologically,  i.e.  especially  in  its  organs  of  respiration 
and  circulation,  it  certainly  presents  the  essential  characters  of  the 
lower  amphibia.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  possession  of  spiracles 
and  in  primitive  skeletal  characters,  it  strongly  resembles  the  oldest 
fishes  (Elasmobranchii).  Several  writers  have  recently  contributed  very 
convincing  evidence  that  crossopterygians  were  lineal  ancestors  of  the 
higher  vertebrates ;  but,  judging  from  the  conditions  in  Polypterus, 
they  were  also  su£&ciently  remote  in  the  phylum  of  vertebrates  to  have 
given  rise  to  both  dipnoans  and  amphibians." 

Effect  of  Starvation  on  Fishes.*— Prof.  E.  Yung  and  Dr.  0.  Fuhr- 
mann  have  investigated  this  subject  by  keeping  fish  under  precisely 
similar  conditions,  save  that  while  one  set  were  furnished  with  abundant^ 
food,  the  other  set  were  unfed.     Thus  two  pike  (Eaox  lueitis)  of  the^ 
same  size  were  kept  under  observation  for  eight  months  under  those- 
conditions.     At  the  end  of  this  time  both  were  killed,  and  the  gut  im 
each  case  subjected  to  careful  examination.     In  A  (the  fed  specimen)^ 
the  gut  was  invested  by  fat,  totally  absent  in  B  (the  starved  specimen). . 
Furtiber,  in  B  the  gut  was  relatively  shorter,  the  folds  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  stomach  and  oesophagus  had  become  indistinct,  and  the 
whole  tube  had  become  greatly  reduced.     The  reduction  of  its  wall  did 
not  affect  all  the  elements  equally,  but  was  greatest  in  the  epithelium, 
whose  elements  were  much  reduced  in  size,  while  the  other  constituents  . 
were  affected  in  the  following  order : — glandular  elements,  connective- 
tissue  layer  of  mucosa  and  sub-mucosa,  finally,  least  of  all,  the  circular 
and  longitudinal  muscular  layers.     The  liver  in  6  was  much  reduced 
in  size,  and  its  constituent  cells  were  8-10  times  narrower  than  those^ 
of  A,  but  this  redaction  chiefly  affected  the  cytoplasm,  the  nuoleaa^ 
being  reduced  only  by  about  one-hall 

Experiments  on  the  Electric  Organ  of  Torpedo.t — Herr  S.  Oarten 
has  observed  the  effects  of  cutting  the  nerve  which  supplies  the  electric 
organ,  and  of  poisoning  with  curare  and  veratrin.  Without  going  into 
details,  we  may  note  the  general  conclusion  that  all  the  phenomena  are 
reconcilable  on  the  view  that  the  terminal  nervous  expansion  or  a  struc- 
ture intimately  bound  up  therewith  is  the  seat  of  electromotor  activity. 
This  is  specially  supported  by  the  fact  that  after  the  nerve  is  cut  the 
organ  becomes  rapidly  unexcitable  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The. 
muscular  origin  of  the  electromotor  activity  is  rendered  improbable. 

Function  of  CsBoum  in  Lancelet^ — Herr  Guide  Schneider  has  made- 
some  experiments  on  living  lancelets  which  go  to  show  that  the  caecum 
or  liver  has  to  do  with  excretion.  Ammoniacal  carmine,  whether  intro* 
duced  through  the  alimentary  canal  or  otherwise  injected,  is  afterwards, 
found  in  the  liver-cells.  ^These  elements  contain  excretory  vacuoles  in  the 
parts  towards  the  lumen  of  the  csdcum,  and  very  minute  pigment-granules 

I  ♦  Arch.  Soi.  Phye.  et  Nat,  viiu  (1899)  pp.  483-5. 
t  Abb.  E.  Saohflisoh.  Qes.  WIba.,  zzv.  (1899)  pp.  253-366  (4  pla). 
}  Anat.  Aoxeig.,  zvi.  (1899)  pp.  601-5  (2  fign.). 
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in  the  cytoplasm  of  the  basal  parts.  Iron  is  frequently  found  in  the 
cells  of  the  lateral  walls  of  the  liver,  and  is  always  present  after  some 
solution  of  ferrum  oicydntum  saccharatum  has  been  added  to  the  sea- 
water. 

Tunicata. 

Oogenesis  in  Tunicates.*  — Mr.  F.  W.  Bancroft  has  made  an  elabo- 
rate series  of  observations  on  this  subject,  with  special  reference  to  a 
Califomian  species  of  Distaplia,  apparently  nearly  allied  to  D.  rosea. 
The  development  of  the  gonads  conforms  in  general  to  the  type  first 
described  by  Van  Beneden  and  Julin,  and  the  zooids  are  always  herma- 
phrodite, the  organs  being  simultaneously  functional.  In  regard  to  the 
incubatory  pouch,  it  would  appear  that  this  has  a  direct  connection  with 
the  oviduct,  so  that  the  ova  can  be  passed  into  it  without  entering  the 
peribranchial  sac.  As  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  origin  and  function 
of  the  **  test-cells "  or  kalymmocy tes,  the  author  finds  no  evidence  for 
the  view  tbat  they  have  an  intraovular  origin,  while  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  migratory  follicular  cells,  whose  function 
is  to  feed  the  ovum.  He  opposes  the  old  view,  recently  supported  by 
Salensky,  that  they  have  anything  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  test, 
and  in  a  postscript  to  the  paper  adheres  to  this  position  after  having  had 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  Salensky's  section?). 

As  in  Bistaplia  magnilarva  according  to  Davidoff,  the  whole  of  the 
cytoplasm  is  converted  into  yolk-bodies,  and  the  formation  of  yolk  is 
associated  with  a  gradual  shrinkage  of  the  germinal  vesicle.  In  his 
interpretation  of  the  changes  in  the  vesicle  the  author  differs  markedly 
from  Davidoff,  who,  as  he  thinks,  has  confused  nucleolus  and  germinid 
vesicle.     The  process  of  maturation  was  not  observed  in  detail. 

Maturation  and  Fertilisation  in  Ciona  intestinalis-f — Herr  St. 
Golski  notes  the  following  points : — the  germinal  vesicle  is  very  large 
and  contains  a  very  large  nucleolus ;  the  directive  spindles  are  very 
small ;  the  retraction  of  the  spindle  is  subsequent  to  fertilisation  ;  the 
directive  spindles  show  distinct  centrosomes,  central  spindle,  and  inter- 
jnediate  body ;  they  are  Orst  tangential  and  then  radiiJ  in  position  ;  the 
first  polar  body  often  divides  into  two;  the  sperm-centrosome  comes 
from  the  middle  portion  and  gives  rise  to  the  cleavage  centrosomes; 
polyspermy  sometimes  occurs ;  the  occurrence  of  central  spindles  and 
intermediate  bodies  was  observed  in  the  segmentation. 

:  INVEBTEBBATA. 

Mollusca. 

Bionomics  of  MoUnsca.) — F.  N.  Balch  publishes  a  list  of  marine 
molluscs  found  in  a  somewhat  isolated  area  (Coldspring  Harbour,  Long 
Island),  the  interest  of  which  is  its  general  bearing  on  the  conditions  of 
life  of  the  littoral  MoUusca.  The  physical  conditions  in  the  area  are 
uniform,  and  the  bottom  deposit  everywhere  morainic  mud  with  a  few 
boulders  and  stones.     Nevertheless,  the  mollusca  are  of  distinctly  varied 

•  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  Harvard,  xxxv.  (1899)  pp.  59-112  (6  pie.), 
t  Anz.  Ak.  Wias.  Krakau,  1899,  pp.  124-80.    See  Zool.  Oentralbl.,  vi.  (1899) 
pp.  945-6.         X  Proc-  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  xxix.  (1899)  pp.  133-62  (1  pL). 
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type,  rock-haunters,  sand-dwellers,  <&c.,  being  all  well  represented.  It 
woald  thus  appear  that  the  actual  bottom  deposit  is  of  less  importance 
as  a  determining  factor  tban  snch  characters  as  absence  of  corrents, 
specific  gravity  of  water,  percentage  of  organic  matter,  &c.  The  fauna 
shows  an  intermixture  of  northern  and  southern  forms,  the  latter  being 
about  twice  as  numerous  as  the  former. 

Among  the  Nndibranchs  a  form  occurred  similar  to  the  species  of 
Corambe  but  without  the  anal  notch,  and  therefore  placed  in  Corambella 
g.  n.  as  C.  depressa  sp.  n. 

7.  Oastropoda. 

Glycogen  in  Snails  and  Slugs.*  —  Dr.  Charles  Creighton,  in  the 
course  of  his  investigations  on  glycogen,  has  studied  it  in  Invertebrates 
generally,  and  finds  that  it  is  abundant  in  Mollusca,  especially  the  Pul- 
monata.  In  them  it  occurs  in  tho  "  plasma-cells  '*  of  Brvxjk  which  are 
so  characteristic  of  these  animals.  These  cells  surround  both  the  arteries 
and  the  venous  sinuses,  constitute  a  peritoneal  endothelium,  form  a 
sheath  round  the  nerves,  and  also  occur  in  connection  with  tlie  muscles. 
The  author  regards  them  as  constituting  a  prototype  of  the  lymphatic 
system  of  Vertebrates.  Morphologically  they  may  bo  compared  to  the 
glycogen-containing  cells  found  investing  blood-vessels  in  the  embryo 
chick,  which  become  actual  lymphatic  cylinders.  Again  they  can  b© 
shown  to  be  physiologically  the  equivalents  of  the  Vertebrate  lymph 
system. 

Origin  of  Asymmetry  of  Gastropods,  t  —  Prof.  Karl  Grobben  has 
always  been  of  opinion  that  the  deep-seated  torsion  of  the  Gastropod 
and  the  superficial  coiling  of  the  viscera  stand  in  intimate  causal  rela- 
tion to  one  another.  This  is  indeed  the  position  which  has  been  held 
by  the  majority  of  authors  ;  it  is  the  question  as  to  which  is  cause  and 
which  is  effect  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  discussion.  After 
summarising  the  viows  of  others  up  to  date,  the  author  proceeds  to  the 
statement  of  his  own  conclusions.  lu  the  first  places,  he  correlates  the 
anterior  position  of  the  anus  to  the  possession  of  a  shell  (cf.  Butschli  and 
Lang) ;  such  cases  as  Phoronis^  the  Polyzoa,  and  Sipunadus,  showing 
that  this  anterior  position  is  a  necessary  adaptation  to  life  in  a  tube  or  in 
sand.  But  in  the  Gastropod  body  there  are,  as  it  were,  two  points  of 
fixation,  the  dorsal  attachment  of  the  visceral  hump  to  the  shell,  and 
the  ventral  attachment  of  the  foot  to  the  substratum.  In  consequence, 
the  shifting  of  the  anus  can  only  take  place  laterally,  and  its  movement 
involves  a  twisting  of  the  pallial  complex.  This  usually  takes  place  to 
the  right,  but  may  exceptionally  be  left-handed,  and  involves  the  pro- 
duction of  asymmetry  in  the  visceral  hump.  The  spiral  coiling  of  this 
is  in  the  first  place  determined  by  an  increase  in  size  of  the  mantle 
cavity  and  of  the  visceral  hump,  and  is  favoured  by  natural  selection 
on  mechanical  grounds.  These  views  are  illustrated  by  figures  showing 
stages  in  these  structural  modifications,  and  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  ancestral  Gastropod  had  a  large  visceral  hump  and  a  creeping  sole. 
The  deep-seated  torsion  and  the  spiral  coiling  arose  simultaneously  as 
the  visceral  hump  increased  in  size. 

•  •  Mioroecopic  Researohes  on  Glycogen,'  part  ii.,  London,  1899, 127  pp.,  9  pla. 
t  Arbeit  Zool.  Inst  Wien,  xii.  (1899)  pp.  25-44  (8  figs.). 
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Anatomy  of  Pleurotomaria.* — MM.  Bouvler  and  Fischer  haye  been 
enabled  to  dissect  a  specimen  of  P.  quoyana  obtained  by  the  <  Blake/  and 
prefix  to  their  paper  a  general  aoooant  of  the  existing  species,  of  the 
specimens  hitherto  obtained,  which  in  most  cases  hare  been  shells  only, 
and  of  onr  previous  knowledge  of  the  structure,  which  is  very  scanty. 

They  find  that  the  radula  differs  markedly  from  that  of  the  other 
Scutibranchia,  especially  in  the  absence  of  a  distinct  division  into  cen- 
tral and  lateral  regions,  for  there  is  a  gradual  transition  from  central  to 
lateral  teeth.  There  are  nlso  remarkable  and  characteristic  triangular 
and  brush-shaped  teeth.  The  eye  is  a  simple  cup  open  to  the  exterior. 
In  the  otocysts  there  are  a  large  number  of  simple  otoliths  (f  very  un- 
equal sizo — a  very  pnmitive  character.  The  nervous  system  in  essentials 
resembles  that  of  the  Trochidce  and  Fissurellidee,  but  in  its  minor  details 
seems  to  recall  that  of  the  Amphineura.  Further,  it  appears  to  shed 
light  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  origin  of  the  pedal  nerves,  and  the 
relation  of  pedal  and  pallial  ganglia  in  Gastropods  in  general.  In 
Pleurotomaria  the  pallial  panglia  appear  to  be  absent,  but  in  reality  lie 
side  by  side  with  the  pedul.  A  detailed  comparison  of  this  condition 
with  those  obtaining  in  other  Gastropods  leads  the  authors  to  the  con- 
•elnsion  that  the  ** pedal"  nerves,  sr-called,  of  all  Gastropods  are  of 
mixed  pedal  and  pallial  c»rigin,  and  that  the  "  pallial "  ganglia  are 
merely  an  anterior  portion  of  the  true  pallial  ganglia,  the  posterior 
portion  being  fused  with  the  pedals.  In  Pleurotomaria  this  anterior 
iseparation  of  a  part  of  the  pallial  ganglia  does  rot  occur,  and  a  deep 
groove  separates  the  pedal  from  the  undivided  pallial  ganglion  at  each 
side.  Adopting  this  view  cf  the  homologies  of  the  Gastropod  ganglia, 
4he  authors  discuss  in  detail  the  probable  evolution  of  the  Prosobranck 
nervous  system,  showing  how  the  condition  seen  in  Pleurotomaria  may  be 
regarded  as  transitional  between  that  of  the  Amphineura  and  the  Proso- 
branchs  generally.  The  details  of  the  argument  cannot  be  rendered 
•clear  without  figures,  but  the  general  result  is  to  suggest  that  Pleuro^ 
iomaria  quoyana  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  primitive  of 
"Gastropods. 

Gonads  and  Hephridia  of  Pro8obranchia.t — Prof.  B.  Haller  criti- 
cises Pelseneer's}  recent  paper  on  primitive  Mollusca,  and  especially 
the  views  expressed  in  it  as  to  the  relations  of  nephridia  and  gonads. 
Bailer's  own  views  as  to  the  phylogeny  of  the  gonads  of  Mollusca  are 
based  on  the  assumption— admitted  by  Pelseneer — that  these  were 
originally  paired  organs,  as  they  are  in  Chiton,  In  the  al  sence  of  a 
connection  between  gonads  and  nephridia,  however,  Chiton  shows  a  less 
primitive  condition  than  the  simpler  Gastropoda,  where  the  right 
nephridinm  is  connected  with  the  reproductive  organ.  In  both  the 
Monobranchiate  and  Cyclobranchiate  Docoglossa,  according  to  Haller, 
there  is  a  ventral  ccelomic  space  divided  into  two  by  a  sagittal  mesentery. 
Pelseneer,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the  right  half  of  this  space  as  a 
part  of  the  right  nephridinm,  a  view  for  which  Haller  believes  there  is 
no  evidence.  According  to  him,  in  the  Cyclobranchiate  Docoglossa  the 
gonad  developes  directly  from  the  epithelium  of  the  secondary  body- 

•  Bull.  Mas.  Omp.  Zoc-l.  Hnrvar<l,  xxxii.  (1899)  pp.  193-249  (4  pis.  and  6  figs.), 
t  Zool.  Anzeijr.,  xxiii.  (1900)  pp.  (>l-6. 
X  Bull.  Acad.  Roy.  Belgique,  Iv.i.  (1899). 
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caTitj,  and  sheds  its  products  into  the  ccelom,  whence  they  reach  the 
right  nephridiuin.  He  helieves  farther  that  there  are  or  were  Oastro- 
pods  which  had  paired  gonads  related  respectively  to  right  and  left 
nephridia.  From  snch  forms  the  Docoglossa  originated  hj  the  nnion  of 
the  gonads  and  the  degeneration  of  the  left  nephridium.  In  the  forms 
from  which  the  Rhipidoglossa  arose  the  connection  between  right  nephri- 
dium and  coelom  was  lost  owing  to  the  modification  of  a  part  of  the  latter 
to  constitute  a  genital  duct.  Haller  also  criticises  in  detail  certain  of 
Pelseneer's  figures  and  statements. 

Eelations  of  Land  Mollnscan  Fauna  of  South  America.* — Mr.  H.  A. 
Pilsbry  has  recently  discussed  this  intert  sting  question,  but  only  a  sum- 
mary is  published.  The  evidence  of  former  austral  land  connecting 
South  America  with  Australasia  (derived  from  a  study  of  BulimulidsB, 
Macroogona,  &c.)  is  discussed,  and  reasons  are  given  for  preferring 
the  hypothesis  of  a  former  extension  of  Antarctic  land  to  that  of  a  South 
Pacific  continent  as  advocated  by  Hutton  and  others.  The  present 
Polynesian  fauna  is  not  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  these  islands 
Are  outgrowths  from  or  remnants  of  a  submerged  Pacific  continent.  It 
is  maintained  that  the  neotropical  region  of  Wallace  is  composite,  the 
Antillean  and  southern  Mexican  area  representing  a  tract  independent 
from  North  and  South  America  in  Mesozoic  and  perhaps  earlier  times, 
•on  which  the  faunal  problems  had  been  iudcpendently  worked  out. 

Structure  of  Heritina.t — Prof.  J.  Lenssen  describes,  in  this  instal- 
ment of  a  proposed  monograph  on  Neritina  fluviattlis,  the  alimentary  and 
reproductive  systems.  Considerable  space  is  given  to  the  bucco-pharyn- 
geal  apparatus,  including  the  cartilage  and  muscles  of  the  radula.  The 
<BSophagus  shows  two  remarkable  ciliated  grooves  which  may  perhaps 
represent  the  oesophageal  salivary  glands  of  other  Prosobranchs.  On 
the  internal  surface  of  the  complex  stomach  wall  there  is  an  interesting 
ridge  of  doubtful  function,  and  the  minute  structure  of  the  whole  region 
is  very  remarkable. 

Clapar^de's  description  of  tlie  female  apparatus  is  corrected.  What 
is  most  remarkable,  perhaps,  is  the  occurrence  of  two  apertures — one  for 
impregnation  and  one  fur  copulation.  This  arrangement  is  due  to  a 
bifurcation  of  the  oviducal  canal.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  glands 
•of  the  uterus^  and  to  their  process  of  cellular  excretion.  To  the  male 
apparatus  there  is  but  one  opening;  it  has  an  interesting  glandular 
annex,  ciliated  internally,  and  with  parietal  cells  analogous  to  those  of 
ihe  uterus. 

8.  Lamellibranohiata* 

Affinities  of  Solemyidse.t — Dr.  Walter  Stempell  has  investigated  the 
Anatomy  of  Solemya  togata  Poli,  as  a  supplement  to  his  work  on  the 
Niiculidse,  with  the  special  object  of  determining  the  value  of  Pelseneer's 
order  Protobranchiata,  constituted  by  these  two  families.  The  anatomy 
of  the  form  is  described  in  detail,  and  is  illustrated  by  some  admirable 
£gures ;  but  we  can  here  only  notice  the  bearing  of  the  results  on  the 
general  question. 

The  author  accepts  tho  order  Protobranchiata  with  the  following 

*  Piw.  Acad.  Soi.  Phllailelphla,  1899,  p.  226. 
t  La  Cellule,  xvi.  (1899)  pp.  179-232  (4  pis.), 
t  ZooL  Jahrb.  (Abt  Anat.),  xiii.  (1899)  pp.  89-170  (H  pli.\ 
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definition : — Lamellibranchiata  with  a  flattened  sole,  buccal  tentacles,  the 
atrial  opening  placed  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  gill-axis,  filiform  gills, 
kidney-tubes  ot  uniform  histological  structure,  short  nerve-connectives- 
and  distinctly  separated  pleural  ganglia,  and  otocysts  with  a  persistent 
connection  with  the  exterior.  The  other  elements  of  Pelseneer's  defini* 
tion  he  rejects  as  not  exclusively  characteristic,  but  these  points  are 
sufiBcient  to  justify  the  claim  of  the  Protobranchiata  to  be  the  most 
primitive  of  the  LamellibranchB.  The  two  families  of  the  order  show 
well-marked  differences,  the  Solemyidse  differing  from  the  NuculidsB  in 
regard  to  the  following  points: — The  dermal  musculature  is  well  de- 
veloped and  the  protractor  pedis  is  absent ;  the  ventral  margins  of  the 
mantle  folds  show  extensive  union,  and  there  is  a  characteristic  branchio- 
anal  siphon ;  there  are  numerous  minute  peculiarities  in  regard  to  the 
shell  (position  of  ligament,  &c.)  ;  the  buccal  processes  and  tentacles  aro 
rudimentary ;  the  alimentary  canal  is  short  and  simple ;  the  ventricle 
of  the  heart  is  greatly  elongatei,  and  there  is  a  pericardial  gland  on  the 
wall  of  each  auricle  ;  the  gills  differ  both  in  size  and  position  from  those- 
of  the  Nuculidse ;  the  nephridia  havo  no  cssca,  no  cross  communication,, 
and  compared  with  those  of  the  Nnculidce  occupy  a  reversed  position  m 
the  body.  Further,  the  reproductive  ducts  open  into  a  different  region 
of  the  nephridia  compared  with  those  of  the  Nuculidte,  and  there  are  some 
minor  differences  in  regard  to  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system.  Many 
of  these  points  have  reference  to  the  burrowing  habit  of  Solemya,  and 
are  to  be  looked  upon  as  adaptations  to  life  in  the  sand,  so  that  the 
Solemyidce  are  more  specialised  forms  than  the  Nuculidae.  This  agrees 
with  Pelseneer's  conclusions,  but  the  author  is  unable  to  accept  the 
suggestion  that  the  former  have  been  derived  from  the  latter.  Apart 
from  their  adaptive  modifications  the  Solemyidae  in  some  points  display 
greater  simplicity  than  even  the  Nuculidae,  facts  which  the  author  ex- 
plains as  resulting  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  environment,  which 
is  such  that  the  animals  are  in  part  protected  from  the  struggle  for 
existence.  The  two  families  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  having 
originated  from  a  common  ancestor  of  simple  and  primitive  structure^ 
and  both  retain  many  primitive  characters,  though  adapted  for  very 
different  habitats. 

Arthropoda. 
a.  Inseota. 

Segmentation  of  the  Insect  Head.* — Mr.  J.  W.  Folsom  has  studied 
this  question  in  Apterygota.  He  upholds  the  segmental  character  of 
the  intercalary  region  between  the  antennary  and  the  mandibular  seg- 
ment, which  in  certain  adult  Collembola  bears  what  are  interpreted  as 
rudimentary  appendages.  The  superlingusd  (paraglossce  of  the  hypo- 
pharynx)  are  also  regarded  as  appendages,  and  it  is  stated  that  there 
are  seven  pairs  of  cephalic  ganglia  in  the  embryo  of  Anurida,  a  genu& 
of  Collembola.  Dr.  Hey  mens,  in  reporting  on  this  paper,  points  out 
the  need  for  caution  in  transferring  conclusions  drawn  from  a  study  of 
the  Apterygota  to  other  insects. 

Bole  of  the  Adipose  Tissue  in  Metamorpho8i8.t  — Sig.  A.  Berlese 
has  studied  this  question  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  and  has  reached 

•  Psyche,  viii.  (1899)  pp.  391-4.    See  Zool.  Centralbl.,  vii.  (1900)  pp.  32-3. 
t  Bev.  Patol.  Vegetal.,  viii.  (1899)  pp.  1-155  (6  pis.  and  42  figs.). 
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the  foUowiDg  coDclusioDS.  In  the  less  evolved  Diptora  (Tipnlidae, 
Cnlicidee)  the  larval  adipose  tissue  is  preserved  in  the  adiilt  stage.  In 
Brachycera  and  Pnpipara  the  imaginal  adipose  tissoe  is  a  new  forma- 
tion, derived  from  mesodermic  elements,  namely  from  the  larval  muscular 
tissue  which  has  been  disrupted.  In  all  cases  the  adipose  tissue  is  the 
seat  of  the  deposition  of  albuminoid  substances  during  the  nymph 
period,  derived  either  from  the  food  ingested  at  the  very  end  of  the 
larval  stage  or  from  the  destruction  of  larval  organs.  In  carnivorous 
forms  the  deposition  of  the  albuminoid  substance  is  very  late,  and  does 
not  commence  until  the  larva  ceases  to  feed  and  begins  to  dispose  itself 
for  transformation  into  the  nymph.  In  vegetarian  forms  the  deposition 
is  earlier  and  begins  during  the  maturation  of  the  larva,  sooner  too  in 
those  which  eat  fresh  vegetable  stuif  than  in  those  which  devour  rotting 
food. 

Egg-carrying  Habit  of  Zaitha.*  —  Florence  W.  Slater  has  some 
interesting  notes  on  the  habit  that  certain  bugs  of  the  family  Belosto- 
midae  (e.g.  Zaitha  Jlumiitea  and  Serphus  dilatatus)  have  of  carrying  their 
eggs  on  the  back  until  they  are  hatched.  Those  who  have  described 
this  habit  seem  to  have  taken  for  granted  that  it  is  the  female  who 
carries  the  eggs.  But  in  the  case  of  Zaitha  at  least  it  is  the  male. 
The  eggs  are  placed,  not  without  much  resistance,  by  the  female  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  wings  of  the  male;  he  is  unable  to  fly,  and  chafes 
under  his  burden.  Occasionally  one  was  seen  brushing  the  eggs  care- 
fully to  free  tbem  from  foreign  particles,  but  most  tried  to  kick  them  off. 

Wing-Muscles. f— Dr.  L.  Petri  has  made  an  elaborate  study  of  the 
musculature  of  the  wings  in  Diptera  and  Hymenoptera ;  and,  by  means 
of  a  diagrammatic  projection  of  these  in  three  layers,  makes  it  possible 
for  the  reader  to  get  some  glimpse  of  the  differences  and  agreements 
that  obtain  between  the  various  types. 

GoUembola  and  Thysanura  of  Edinburgh  District.^  —  Messrs.  O. 
H.  Carpenter  and  W.  Evans  give  a  list  oi  four  species  of  Thysanura 
and  fifty-nine  of  Collembola,  and  they  compare  their  results  with  those 
from  Scandinavia,  Finland,  and  around  Hamburg.  Most  of  the  Edin- 
burgh species  are  widely  distributed  over  the  Palsdarctio  region.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  exactly  how  many  species  have  been  recognised  in  the 
British  Isles.  Roundly,  the  number  may  be  stated  at  about  75  Spring- 
tails  and  four  Bristle-tails,  of  which  all  the  latter,  but  only  63  of  the 
former,  have  as  yet  been  found  in  Scotland. 

Is  there  Parallelism  between  Old  and  New  World  OdonataP§ — 
Dr.  P.  P.  Calvert  notes  that  when  the  exclusively  American  genera 
DythemiSy  PaltothemiSy  Brechmorhoga,  Scapaneay  and  Macrothemis,  are 
compared  with  Schizonyx,  Pseudomacromia,  and  ZygonyXy  genera  confined 
to  the  Old  World,  it  is  evident  that  in  spite  of  the  resemblance  in  many 
peculiarities,  no  complete  parallelisms  in  structure  exist.  ''  We  do  not 
yet  know  enough  of  the  relationships  of  the  Libellulince  to  enable  one 
to  form  an  opinion  on  this  question :  Have  the  peculiar  forms  of  the 

♦  Amer.  Nat,  xxxiii.  (1899)  pp.  931-3. 

t  Bull.  8oo.  Entomol.  Ital.,  xxxi.  (1899)  pp.  1-45  (3  pis.  and  diagrams). 
i  Proa  Boy.  Phys.  Soc.  EdinbarRh.  xIt.  (1898-9)  published  1900.  pp.  221-60 
(4  pli.).  §  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sol.  Philadelphia,  1899,  pp.  245-58. 
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tarsal  nails  and  of  the  femoral  armatures  been  independently  acquired 
by  these  New  World  and  Old  World  genera,  or  are  they  inheritances 
from  a  common  ancestor  ?  Of  the  physiological  significance  of  these 
structures  we  know  absolutely  nothing." 

Commensalism  of  Termites  and  Fungi.* — Herr  G.  Holtermann  has 
found  a  new  illustration  of  this  ]>henomenon  in  Java.  The  walls  of 
the  chambers  of  the  underground  termite-nests  are  clothed  with  the 
mycele  of  a  fungus,  forming  heads  in  which  oidia  are  developed,  which 
form  a  large  part  of  the  food  of  the  termites.  When  cultivated  inde- 
pendently the  termitc-neets  give  rise  to  an  agaric  belonging  to  the 
subgenus  Pluteus,  which,  however,  was  not  identified  with  the  above- 
named  fungus. 

Stigmata  of  £hynohota.t  —  Herr  A.  Handlirsch  notes  the  extra- 
ordinary diversity  of  the  answers  given  to  the  question :  How  many 
stigmata  have  the  Ehynchota?  He  shows  that  the  fundamental  type 
has  ten  pairs  of  stigmata,  two  on  the  meso-  and  meta-thorax,  and  eight 
on  the  first  eight  abdominal  segments.  The  exceptions,  especially  the 
reductions  in  parasitic  forms,  are  discussed. 

Digestion  in  Cockroach4-~Herr  A.  Petrunkewitsch  has  studied  the 
histology  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  physiology  of  digestion,  in 
Periplaneta  orientalis  and  Blatta  germanica,  with  special  reference  to  the 
crop,  and  has  obtained  some  novel  results.  He  finds  that  the  intima  of 
the  crop  consists  of  two  layers,  of  which  the  outer  is  distinctly  porous, 
while  the  inner  shows  no  trace  of  pores.  Nevertheless,  the  author 
believes  that  such  pores  must  exist ;  for  he  finds  that,  both  in  the  living 
animal  and  in  the  removed  intima,  oil-drops  pass  through  it,  and  in  the 
former  case  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  epithelial  cells.  The  epithelium 
contains  three  kinds  of  cell  :-~(l)  polygonal  cells  with  largo  nucleus  and 
granular  cytopksm  ;  (2)  large  polynucleated  cells  ;  and  (3)  vacuolated 
cells  with  1-3  curved  nuclei.  These  are  not  independent  elements,  for 
(2)  and  (3)  arise  from  (1),  and  (2)  may  again  by  division  give  rise  to 
several  uninuclear  polygonal  cells.  The  crop  is  interpenetrated  by  fine 
tracheal  branches,  which  end  either  in  the  lacunar  spaces  between  epi- 
thelium and  muscular  is,  or  actually  penetrate  the  epithelium.  In  the 
first  case,  the  tracheal  end-cells  give  off  fine  protoplasmic  processes 
(tracheal  capillaries),  which  are  connected  with  the  fibrillsB  of  the  mus- 
cularis ;  in  th^  second  case,  the  end-cell  usually  insinuates  itself  between 
two  epithelial  cells,  from  which  it  can  be  r^ily  distinguished  histo- 
logically. 

As  to  physiology,  the  author  finds  that  the  crop  is  the  main  organ  in 
which  digestion  and  absorption  occur,  the  mid-gut  playing  a  more  in- 
significant part.  Further,  he  finds  that  '* tracheal  digestion"  takes 
place ;  in  other  words,  the  tracheal  end  cells  directly  absorb  food  from 
the  crop,  and  transmit  this  to  the  tracheal  lumina.  Within  the  tracheae 
it  is  subjected  to  a  spiral  movement,  being  swept  round  the  grooves  of 
the  lining,  and  is  gradually  absorbed  by  the  peritracheal  cells.  Thus  tho 
trachesd  are  in  large  measure  nourished  directly  from  the  crop,  though 
they  may  also  in  part  depend  upon  the  blood. 

♦  FestBchr.  f.  Sohwendener,  1899,  pp.  411-20  (1  flg.). 

f  Verb.  Zool.-bot  Gea.  Wien,  xUx.  (1900)  pp.  499-510  (2  figs.). 

:  Zool.  .Tahrb.  (Abt.  Anat.),  xiii.  (1899)  pp.  171-90  (I  pi.). 
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Cricket's  Chirps  and  Temperature.* — Mr.  R.  T.  Edes  corroborates 
what  Prof.  A.  E.  Dolbear  previously  noted  in  regard  to  the  relation  of 
the  cricket's  chirping  to  the  temperature,  t  He  observed  the  tree-cricket, 
{Ecanthu8  niveua,  and  fonnd  on  the  whole  that  Dolbear's  formula  fits. 
Let  T  =  temperature  in  degrees  Fahrenheit ;  n  =  number  of  chirps  per 

minute;   then  T  =  50-f — .-    .     This  would  give  100   chirps  per 

minute  for  65°,  and  more  when  it  is  warmer.  Keats  was  right  in  speak- 
ing of  '^  the  cricket's  song,  in  warmth  increasing  ever."  A  comparison 
with  the  rhjthm  of  the  pnlse  as  affected  by  temperature  in  f«»ver  is 
suggested. 

Sexual  Dimorphism  in  Beetles. f — ^Mr.  G.  T.  Arrow,  in  publishing  a 
systematic  paper  on  the  genns  Parastasia,  not'ces  that  sexual  dimorphism 
is  practically  universal  in  the  genus,  and  secondary  sexnal  modifications 
occur  to  about  an  equul  degree  in  both  sexes.  The  author  is  anatle  to 
suggeBt  any  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  this  phenomenon,  but  believes 
that  it  is  commoner  in  insects  than  has  been  sipposed. 

Kew  Termitophilous  and  Myrmecophilous  Beetles,  f  —  Herr  E. 
Wasmann  describes  a  number  of  new  forms  from  Indin.  Of  especial 
interest  are  two  Aphodia  (Chsetopisies  sulciger  and  Corythodorus  glbhiger) 
which  have  degenerate  mouth-parts.  Only  the  first  maxillee  are  de- 
veloped, and  the  suggestion  is  plausible  that  these  guests  get  their  food 
from  the  mouths  of  the  termites. 

Pygidial  Glands  of  Pheropsophus  bohemani  Chaud.§  — -  Herr  Fr. 
Dierckx  has  had  an  opportunity  of  dissecting  this  beetle,  and  finds  that 
it  has  more  elaborate  defensive  organs  than  any  Bombardier  beetle  yet 
described.  Each  gland  consists  c>f  twelve  lobes,  each  with  its  own  duct, 
and  each  lobe  consisting  of  ten  lobules.  The  twelve  ducts  open  into  a 
reservoir,  which  in  its  tarn  opens  into  a  chitinous  capsule  communicating 
by  a  short  broad  canal  with  the  exterior.  The  surface  of  the  capsule  is 
covered  by  unicellular  glands,  which  appear  to  furnish  the  particles  of 
solid  matter  {miiraille)  ejected  at  the  explosion,  together  with  the  volatile 
liquid.  The  author  therefore  abandons  his  original  suggestion  that 
these  solid  particles  are  produced  by  the  pulverisation  of  faecal  matter. 

Development  of  Wing-covers  of  Beetle8.|| — Herr  E.  Ertiger  finds 
that  the  wing-covers  of  beetles  arise  from  a  primordinm  identical  with 
that  which  gives  origin  to  the  posti  rior  wings.  The  growth  of  the  two 
structures  is  for  a  time  parallel,  and  then  the  wing-covers  diverge.  The 
wing-lamell»  are  further  apart  than  in  the  posterior  wings ;  the  chitini- 
sation  is  much  more  abundant ;  there  is  no  venation  ;  a  secondary  internal 
cavity,  crossed  by  chitinous  bridges,  developes  in  communication  with 
the  cavity  of  the  body.  In  short,  the  antenor  wings  in  beetles  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  wings  inhibited  at  an  ( arly  stage  iu  their  development, 
but  as  divergent  structures  specialised  in  relation  to  a  new  function. 
The  author  follows  tho  development  from  the  imaginal  fold  stage  on- 

•  Amer.  Nat.,  xxxili.  (1899)  pp.  935-8. 
t  Trans.  Ent.  Soo.  Lond.,  1899,  pp.  479-99  (1  pi.). 

X  Deutsche  Entomol.  Zeitachr.,  1899,  pp.  145-69  (2  pis.).  Seo  Zool.  CentralbL, 
vii  (1900)  p  38.  §  Zool.  Anzeie.,  xxiii.  (1900)  pp.  15-8  (3  figs.). 

II  InauK.  Diss.  GOttingen,  1898.    See  BimI.  Centralbl.,  xix.  (1899)  pp.  779-83. 
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wards,  and  also  takes  account  of  the  development  of  the  muBcnlature, 
the  glands  (in  Lema,  <&c.),  and  the  chitinons  spines. 

Egg-laying  of  Hydrophilus  piceus.* — Dr.  Fischer-Siegwart  describes 
the  process  of  cocoon-formation  and  egg-laying  in  this  beetle.  A  speci- 
men kept  by  him  in  captivity  produced  three  cocoons  at  intervals  of 
three  days,  each  cocoon  giving  rise  to  aboat  fifty  larvee.  The  period 
of  development  is  about  five  days,  the  larvsd  quitting  the  cocoon  on  the 
sixth  day.  At  the  time  of  emergence  the  larvae  are  12-15  mm.  in 
length. 

Pygidial  Glands  of  Carabid»  and  Dytiscidffi.t— Fr.  Dierckx  gives 
a  very  detailed  account  of  these  structures.  In  Carabidas  the  pygidial 
gland  is  situated  on  some  part  of  the  rectum ;  it  always  consists  of  a 
more  or  lees  compact  group  of  pseudo-acini,  a  collecting  canal,  and 
a  reservoir.  The  extremely  volatile,  indeed  explosive,  secretion  was 
studied  in  Brachinus  crepitans.  In  DjtiscidaB  the  pygidial  gland  is 
double;  it  consists  of  a  long  intestine-like  secretory  tube  with  one  or 
two  lateral  diverticula,  and  of  a  slightly  muscular  ovoid  reservoir  com- 
municating with  the  exterior  by  a  tortuous  canal  of  minute  calibre* 
The  discharging  pores  are  found  on  the  posterior  fold  of  the  pygidium, 
in  front  of  the  anal  sphincter.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  defensive,  but 
rather  an  oil-gland,  facilitating  respiration.  The  true  defensive  struc- 
ture is  the  rectal  pouch.  But  this  brief  report  does  not  sufficiently 
suggest  the  thoroughness  of  the  study  which  Dierckx  has  made. 

Larva  of  Eristalis  tenax  L.^ — Herr  Bruno  Wabl  has  made  a  special 
study  of  these  **  rat-tailed  "  larvae,  directing  his  attention  chiefly  to  the 
respiratory  system  and  the  imaginal  discs.  In  studying  the  tracheal 
system,  it  was  found  that  beautiful  preparations  could  bj  obtained  by 
injecting  glycerin  into  the  body-cavity.  The  glycerin  rendered  all 
the  tissues  quite  transparent,  so  that  the  whole  tracheal  system  showed 
up  clearly.  The  system  is  of  the  metapneustic  type,  the  stigmata  in 
the  tail  being  the  only  ones  open.  The  gross  anatomy  of  the  system 
is  described  in  detail,  the  most  notable  point  being  that,  in  addition  to 
the  segmentally  ari*anged  tracheal  branches,  there  are  others  which  show 
no  relation  to  the  segments.  The  *'  anal  gills  "  are  also  described  in 
detail.  They  are  twenty  in  number,  and  are  blind  tubular  outgrowths 
of  the  hind-gut,  so  that  they  are  ectodermal  in  origin.  They  can  be 
protruded  and  retracted  by  special  muscles,  and  contain  tracheae  which 
are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  specially  developed  branches  of  the  gut- 
tracheaa  of  the  eighth  segment.  Apparently  they  function  as  accessory 
respiratory  organs  in  cases  where  the  surrounding  mud  is  peculiarly 
foul;  in  the  everted  condition  they  exhibit  rhythmic  movements.  In 
the  **  tail "  or  breathing-tube  are  two  tracheal  stems  which  expand  into 
stigma  tic  chambers  at  the  tip.  These  each  open  by  two  permanently 
gaping  orifices  to  the  exterior.  Accompanying  the  tracheae  are  two  slender 
canals  which  open  to  the  exterior  beside  the  stigmatic  openings,  and  are 
the  ducts  of  certain  remarkable  uniceUular  glands  placed  in  the  breath- 
ing-tube.   The  secretion  is  oily,  and  seems  to  have  a  double  function : 

♦  Arch.  Sci.  Phys.  et  Nat ,  viii.  (1899)  pp.  494-5. 

t  La  Cellule,  xvi.  (1899)  pp.  63-176  (5  pie.). 

t  Arbeit.  Zool.  Inst.  Wieu,  xii.  (1899)  pp.  45-98  (5  pis.  and  2  figs.). 
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it  probably  belps  to  prevent  tbe  access  of  water  to  the  tracbesB,  an<\  it 
also  assists  tbe  larvse  in  taking  advantage  of  suif.ioe  tension,  enablinf^r 
them  to  bang  by  tbeir  tails  from  tbe  sarface,  tbe  body  swinging  freely 
in  the  water  while  tbe  stigmata  are  exposed  to  the  air. 

The  fSftct  that  the  anthor  obtained  specially  clear  preparations  of  the 
tracheal  system  enabled  him  to  make  minnte  obseryations  on  the  tracheal 
capillaries.  His  conclusions,  which  he  regards  as  trae  for  insects  in 
general,  are  stated  as  follows : — The  tracheal  system  consists  of  spiral 
iraohe»,  with  flattened  epithelium,  intima,  and  spiral  threads,  and  of 
tracheal  capillaries,  which  are  intracellular  canals  in  the  protoplasmic 
outgrowths  of  the  tracheal  end-cells.  These  capillaries  branch  and 
anastomose  freely,  forming  the  so-called  capillary  Tnetwork,  but  the 
meshes  of  this  network  are  in  no  way  di£ferentiated  from  the  capillaries 
themselves.  According  to  the  author,  the  respiratory  interchange  occurs 
only  in  the  capillaries  ;  the  spiral  trachesB  are  merely  air-passages. 

In  regard  to  the  imaginal  discs,  the  author  notes  several  points  not 
hitherto  observed  by  others,  and  especially  emphasises  their  origin  as 
ingrowths  of  the  hypodermis,  and  the  absence  of  any  relation  to  the 
tracheal  epithelium. 

StreblidflB.* — Herr  P.  Speiser  discusses  this  family  of  Diptera,  para- 
sites on  bats,  and  probably  derived  from  the  Muscid  stock.  The  forms 
with  five  wing-veins  are  the  most  primitive,  those  with  six  or  four  are 
more  recent,  those  with  reduced  wings  are  youngest  Through  Para- 
dyschiria  g.  n.,  and  Megistopoda  there  are  in  some  features  transitions 
towards  Nycteribidae.  Two  other  new  genera  are  established,  Nycteri- 
bosca  and  Lepopteryxy  and  a  key  is  given  to  the  known  forms. 

Enemy  of  the  Colorado  Potato  Beetle. t — Mr.  C.  E.  Mead  describes 
the  behaviour  of  a  beetle,  CoUops  bfpunctattu,  which  devours  the  eggs 
and  lanrsd  of  the  Colorado  beetle.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  main  crop  of  potatoes  in  the  vicinity  (San  Juan  County,  New  Mexico) 
is  annually  saved  by  the  predaoeous  habits  of  0.  hipunctatus. 

Mating  in  Moths.f — Mr.  A.  G.  Mayer  has  made  some  interesting 
observatious  and  experiments  on  the  mating  instinct  of  Colloaamia  pro- 
meihia,  which  he  hatched  out  and  watched  on  Loggerhead  Key,  one  of 
the  Dry  Tortugas  Islands,  Florida.  His  general  conclusions  are  the 
following : — The  male  is  positively  chemotactic  toward  some  substance 
which  emanates  from  tbe  abdomen  of  the  female,  and  which  he  perceives 
through  antennary  olfactory  organs.  Females  thirty  to  sixty  hours  old 
are  much  more  attractive  to  miles  than  are  young  females  ^ve  to  ten 
boors  old.  Virgin  females  are  somewhat  more  attractive  than  are  fer- 
tilised ones  of  the  same  age.  The  male  will  mute  at  least  four  times,  either 
with  the  same  or  with  di£ferent  females.  Neither  males  nor  females  pay 
any  attention  to  the  coloration  of  their  partners.  The  melanic  colour 
of  the  male  has  not  been  brought  about  by  sexual  selection  on  the  part 
of  the  female. 

Colour-Variation  in  Pup».§— Mr.F.  Merrifield,  Prof.  E.  B.  Poulton, 
together  with  some  other  observers,  have  continued  previous  observations 

•  Arch.  Natorgesoh.,  Ixvi.  (1900)  pp.  31-70  (2  pla.). 

t  Amer.  Nat,  xxxiii.  (1899)  pp.  927-9.    %  Ann.  Nat  Hist,  v.  (1900)  pp.  183-90. 

§  Trans.  Ent  8oo.  Lond.,  1899,  pp.  369-433. 
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on  the  relation  of  the  coloar  of  the  pnpsd  to  that  of  the  snrroxindings  of 
the  larvsd  before  pupation  in  various  Lepidoptera.  In  the  case  of  Papilio 
machcion  the  result  is  to  show  distinct  susceptibility  to  the  colour  of  the 
surroundings.  In  Pieria  napi  not  only  is  there  a  high  degree  of  sensi- 
tiyeness  but  also  a  very  wide  range  of  controllable  modification.  A  very 
extensive  series  of  experiments  were  made  on  P.  hrasncse,  the  result 
being  to  amplify  and  confirm  the  previous  observations.  Experiments 
with  this  species  when  placed  on  a  particoloured  background  tended  to 
show  that  under  such  conditions  pupce  of  uniform  intermediate  colour 
are  obtained,  not  parti-coloured  ones. 

Food  of  Ants.*— Prof.  C.  Emery  has  experimented  on  the  food-sub- 
stances which  can  be  utilised  by  Measor  atructor,  a  graminivorous  species 
common  in  Italy.  The  ants  consumed  fungi  and  mycelia  of  yarions 
kinds  supplied  to  them,  and  also  mould  growing  in  the  plaster  of  the 
artificial  nest.  They  also  ate  unripe  grains,  buds,  dry  cooked  beef, 
grains  of  rice  and  other  cereals,  bread  and  raw  Italian  paste,  but  rejected 
raw  starch.  On  an  exclusive  diet  of  Italian  paste,  the  ants  were  able  to 
rear  their  larvsB,  which  the  author  regards  as  proof  that  the  saliva  con- 
tains a  peptonising  ferment. 

Hexagonal  Structure  in  Cooling  Beeswax.!  —  Messrs.  Charles 
Dawson  and  S.  A.  Woodhead  find  that  if  a  thin  slab  of  beeswax  be 
melted  in  a  tray,  and  allowed  to  cool  gradually  in  a  warm  atmosphere, 
hexagonal  forms  of  the  ordinary  size  of  the  cells  of  the  hive-bee  gradu- 
ally appear  in  the  wax.  The  process  appears  to  be  crystalline  or  pseudo- 
crystalline,  and  the  authors  believe  that  it  explains,  at  least  in  part,  the 
structure  of  honeycomb.  When  such  plates  of  wax  are  supplied  to  the 
bees,  they  utilise  the  natural  '*  cells,"  hollowing  them  out,  building  up 
their  walls,  &c.  The  particular  crystalline  form  seems  to  be  character- 
istic of  beeswax. 

fi.  Uyriopoda* 

Male  Dimorphism  in  Diplopoda.; — Dr.  C.  W.  Yerhoeff  distinguishes 
what  he  calls  morphologiache  Doppelmdnnehen  (in  some  Amphipods  and 
Arachnids)  where  dimorphic  males,  similar  in  development,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  some  sexual  characteristic,  and  genetische  Doppelmdnn- 
ehen in  Dlplopoda  (Tachypodoiulus  aJbipes,  lulua  nitidua)  where  small 
and  large  males  occur,  the  latter  having  in  their  development  one  stage 
more  (SchcUtatadium)  than  the  former.  In  maturity  the  two  forms  do  not 
difier  in  special  characters,  but  in  size  and  number  of  segments  and 
appendages.  Moreover,  the  small  males  seem  to  be  protandric,  and  the 
large  males  hysterandric. 

New  and  little-known  Lithobiidse.S — Dr.  Carl  Yerhoeff,  in  pursuing 
his  studies  in  Pakearctic  Myriopods,  describes  some  new  species  of  the 
genus  Lithohiuaf  some  of  which  were  found  in  caves.  In  the  course  of 
his  descriptions  he  notes  that  one  of  these — L,  maiuliciiy  a  blind  form — ^is 
of  simple  organisation,  and  must  have  been  blind  before  it  reached  a 
Bubterranean  habitat ;  while  another  form,  L.  leoatygiay  though  of  higher 

•  Aich.  Sci  Phys.  et  Nat,  viii.  (1899)  pp.  488-90. 

t  Ann.  Nat  Hurt.,  v.  (1900)  pp.  121-6  (3  figs.). 

X  Zool.  Anzei^.,  zxiii.  (1900)  pp.  88-46  (2  flgs.). 

%  Verh.  Zool.-bot  G68.  Wien,  xlix.  (1899)  pp.  44G-59  (7  figs.). 
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organisation,  has  small  nnpigmonted  ooelli.     This  seems  to  him  to  sup- 
port his  view  that  subterranean  life  does  not  indace  blindness. 

7-  Prototraoheata. 

Habits  of  Peripatos  capensis.*  —  Prof.  E.  L.  Bouvier  records  his 
observations  on  a  living  specimen.  He  notes  its  lucifogons  habits,  its 
mode  of  raising  the  front  of  the  body  in  tentativt^  exploration,  the 
mobility  of  the  tentacles,  the  remarkable  mechanism  of  locomotion,  and 
tue  ejection  of  the  macus  from  the  oral  papillae. 

American  Species  of  Peripatns.t — Prof.  E.  L.  Bonvier  continues 
his  observations  on  the  species  of  Peripatua,  distinguishing  in  this  com- 
munication two  distinct  American  sections — the  "Andicolous  "  from  the 
Andes,  &c.,  and  the  *'  Oaraib  ''  from  the  Antilles,  &c.,  both  well  repre- 
sented. 

8.  Arachnida. 

Spiders  and  other  Arachnids  of  Edinburgh  District.} — Messrs.  O. 
H.  Carpenter  and  W.  Evans  have  raised  their  list  of  Arachnids  from  the 
Edinburgh  district  to  191  species,  the  presant  communication  accounting 
for  twelve,  six  of  which  are  new  to  Scotland.  Porhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting record  is  that  relating  to  Proaopotheca  inonoceros  Wid.,  the  female 
of  which  has  not  previously  boea  obtained  in  the  British  Isles. 

Kedani-Di86a8e.§  —Dr.  Reisuke  Tanaka  has  continued  his  study  of 
this  mysterious  Japanese  disease  which  is  associated  with  the  presence 
of  a  larval  mite.  He  has  now  good  reason  to  think  that  the  disease  may 
be  due  to  the  association  (now  proved)  of  a  Proteus  bacillus — like  Proteus 
hauseri — with  the  mite. 

Parasitism  in  Hydrachnida.||  —  Carl  Thon  has  found  a  normal 
nymph  of  EydrypharUes  dispar  Schaub,  parasitic  upon  Paludina  eon- 
tecia.  The  Hydraobnid  was  firmly  fixed,  and  could  not  be  removed 
without  cutting  the  mantle  of  the  snail.  The  author  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  this  parasitism — which  has  not  been  hitherto  observed — must 
be  common,  and  explains  the  peculiar  form  of  the  mouth-parts  in  Hydry- 
phantes,  Diplodonius,  Eupatra,  Thyas^  <&c.  He  has  found  the  last  named 
genus  on  the  shells  of  both  Paludina  and  Planorhia,  and  believes  that 
the  absence  of  swimming  bristles  in  it  is  a  further  adaptation  to  a  para- 
sitic life. 

c.  Crustacea. 

Eegeneration  in  Hermit  Crabs-f— Prof.  T.  H.  M  >rgan  made,  two 
years  ago,**  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  regeneration  of  the  appendages 
of  a  hermit-crab  (Eupigurus  langicarpus),  the  conclusion  of  which  was 
that  there  is  no  deanite  relation  between  the  regeneration  of  a  part  and 
its  liability  to  injury.     He  now  reports  upon  a  new  set  of  experiments. 

At  the  base  of  the  walking  legs,  batween  the  fifth  and  sixth  segments, 

•  Comptes  RenduB.  cxxix.  (1899)  pp.  971-3. 

t  Tom.  cit,  pp.  1029-31.    Of.  i\\U  Journal,  1899,  p.  484. 

t  Proc  Boy.  Phyd.  Sec.  Edin.,  xiv.  (1898-9)  published  1900,  pp.  168-81. 

§  Centralbl.  Bakt  u.  Par.,  xxvi.  (1899)  pp.  432-9  (2  pis.). 

I  Verb.  Zool.-bot.  Ues.  Wieu,  xlix.  (1899)  pp.  484-5. 

t  Anat.  Anaeig.,  xviL  (1900),  pp.  1-9  (19  flga).      ♦•  Zool.  Bulletin,  i.  (1898). 
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there  is  a  "  breaking-joint,"  where  the  leg,  if  injured,  can  be  thrown  ofifl 
The  exposed  surface  left  is  ooyered  bj  a  thin  cnticolar  membrane  with 
a  small  central  hole,  through  which  the  nerve  and  blood-vessels  of  the 
log  passed.  If  the  leg  be  injared  ontside  of  the  breaking-joint,  except 
near  the  tip,  it  is  thrown  off  at  the  breaking-joint.  The  special  pro- 
blems which  Morgan  has  studied  are  two : — (a)  If  the  leg  is  cut  off 
proximal  to  the  breaking-joint,  will  a  new  leg  develope  ?  and  (6)  If  the 
leg  is  cut  off  distal  to  the  breaking-joint,  and  can  be  prevented  from 
being  thrown  off  at  the  joint,  will  regeneration  take  place  from  the  ex- 
posed end  ? 

Under  ordinary  conditions  of  life,  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  a 
leg  should  be  broken  off  proximal  to  the  breaking-joint,  yet  if  it  be  cnt 
off  in  that  region  there  is  regeneration.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
if  a  leg  is  injured  distal  to  the  breaking-joint,  the  leg  is  thrown  off  at 
the  base,  yet  regeneration  was  observed  from  the  cut  end  of  a  limb  ex- 
cised outside  of  the  breaking-joint.  These  facts  seem  to  Prof.  Morgan 
to  show  in  the  clearest  way  that  there  is  no  relation  between  the  regene- 
ration of  the  leg  and  its  liability  to  injury,  but  '^  perhaps  a  lively 
imagination  may  find  some  way  of  reconciling  these  facts  with  the 
popular  dogma."  [Why  should  Weismann^s  interpretation  be  called  a 
dogma  ?] 

Regeneration  takes  place  more  quickly  from  the  breaking-joint  than 
from  inside  or  outside  of  it ;  i.e.  the  conditions  are  more  favourable  for 
regeneration  at  the  joint  than  elsewhere.  When  the  distal  segment  is 
cut  off,  the  regeneration  takes  place  beneath  the  old  surface,  and  this 
might  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  process  of  adaptation  ;  but  the  author 
would  expect  to  find  the  explanation  rather  in  the  fact  that  the  structure 
of  the  end  of  the  leg  is  different  from  that  of  its  base.  The  small  fourth 
and  fifth  thoracic  limbs,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  often  (if  ever)  injured, 
regenerate  readily.  The  terminal  abdominal  appendages  regenerate  very 
quickly  and  quite  normally, — while  Weismann  suggested  that  those  of  an 
ancestral  typo  might  be  expected. 

Eyes  of  Crustacea.*  —  Prof.  G.  W.  Parker  has  studied  the  photo- 
mechanical changes  in  the  retinal  pigment  of  Oammarus  omatus  Milne- 
Edwards.  He  finds  that  the  changes  are  limited  to  the  black  pigment 
of  the  middle  and  proximal  portions  of  the  retinular  cells.  In  light  the 
abundant  pigment  of  the  middle  part  of  these  cells  surrounds  the  rhab- 
dome  with  a  black  sheath,  while  the  proximal  portion  of  the  cells  contains 
scattered  grains  of  pigment  only,  except  for  masses  of  pigment  near  the 
nucleus.  In  the  dajrk  these  conditions  are  reversed,  and  the  absence  of 
pigment  round  the  rhabdome  exposes  the  accessory  pigment-cells,  which 
may  have  some  reflecting  function.  No  changes  occur  in  the  distal  parts 
of  the  retinal  cells,  and  in  this  respect  the  eye  of  Oammarus  is  physio- 
logically simpler  than  those  of  Decapods. 

Monograph  on  AlpheidsB.f — M.  H.  Couti^re  publishes  the  first  part 
of  an  elaborate  memoir  on  this  subject  It  comprises  a  historical  survey, 
an  account  of  the  internal  and  external  morphology,  a  description  of  the 
larval  forms,  with  chapters  on  bionomics  and  phylogenetic  relations. 

♦  Bull.  Mas.  Comp.  Zool.  Harvard,  xxxv.  (1899)  pp.  148-8  (1  pl.\ 

t  Ann.  SoL  Nat  (Zool),  ix.  (1899)  pp.  1-559  (6  pis.  and  409  figs,  in  text). 
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The  material  included  the  forms  taken  bj  most  of  the  scientific  expe- 
ditions, European  and  American,  and  the  observations  were  supple- 
mented by  the  study  of  living  animals  at  Djibouti  In  regard  to 
affinities,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  is  the  existence  of 
numerous  structui*al  characters  showing  resemblance  to  the  Eeptant 
Orustacea.  The  author  emphasises  the  fact  that  these  are  to  be  regarded 
as  an  example  of  '*  adaptive  convergence/'  and  in  no  way  as  indications 
of  afi&nity.  There  is  clear  evidence  that  the  AlpheidsB  are  to  be  re- 
garded  as  Natantia,  and  that  amon^  the.Natantia  they  belong  to  the 
Eucyphota,  being  specially  related  to  the  Hippolytidse.  Nevertheless, 
in  several  respects  they  show  direct  relations  to  the  Schizopods,  thus 
affording  evidence  against  Boas'  view  that  all  the  Eucyphota  are  derived 
from  a  form  resembling  Penseus.  The  author  is  disposed  to  believe  that 
the  Ponceidse  and  Eucyphota  have  arisen  independently  from  Schizopoda. 

The  author's  personal  investigations  in  the  Bed  Sea  resulted  iu  a 
collection  including  500  specimens,  belonging  to  some  forty  species, 
whose  habits  are  described  in  careful  detail. 

North  American  Astacidse.* — Mr.  W.  P.  Hay  gives  a  synopsis  of 
the  79  North  American  species  and  sub-species  now  recognised  in  the 
genus  Carnbarus,  and  the  five  known  species  of  Astacus,  In  a  first  list 
the  natural  groups  are  given  with  their  distinctive  characters  and  with 
indications  as  to  their  distribution.  The  second  list  is  a  purely  artificial 
key  for  purposes  of  identification. 

New  Argulid8B.t  —  Dr.  J.  Thiele  describes  CJionopeltia  inermis 
g.  et  sp.  n.,  which  diflfers  from  the  two  known  genera  Dolops  Audouin 
(  =  Cfyropellis  Heller)  and  Argulus  Mull,  in  the  entire  absence  of  the  first 
antennsB.  The  specimen  came  from  the  branohial  cavity  of  a  species  of 
Chramis.     Three  new  species  of  Argulus  are  also  noted. 

Development  of  Penilia  schmackeri  Eichard.^ — Mervin  T.  Sudler 
obtained  a  large  amount  of  Crustacean  material  in  the  harbour  of 
Beaufort,  N.C.,  in  June  1896,  which  proved  to  consist  entirely  of  this 
species.  The  animals  appeared  suddenly,  and  after  occurring  in  large 
swarms  at  the  surface  of  the  water  for  a  few  days,  as  suddenly  dis- 
appeared. No  males  were  found,  but  the  brood -chambers  of  the  females 
were  filled  with  developing  eggs.  The  eggs  contain  little  yolk,  and  the 
author  believes  that  each  egg  is  the  result  of  the  fusion  of  four  ovarian 
cells.  No  trace  of  a  polar  body  was  observed.  Segmentation  is  total, 
and  the  first  cleavage  is  transverse.  Of  the  resultant  two  cells,  the 
anterior  appears  to  form  the  anterior  region  of  the  future  embryo,  and 
the  posterior  its  posterior  region.  There  was  no  indication  of  the  early 
difierentiation  of  genital  cells  described  by  Grobben  for  Moina.  Gastru- 
lation  occurs  by  inwandering.  In  regard  to  the  order  of  appearance  of 
the  appendages,  Penilia  differs  from  most  Crustacea  in  that  the  second 
antennsQ  appear  before  the  first,  the  latter  being  often  late  in  develop- 
ment. 

Antennal  Glands  of  Lobster.§ — Mr.  F.  C.  Waite  has  investigated 
the  structure  and  development    f  these  organs  in  Samarus  americanus 

•  Amer.  Nat,  xxxiii.  (1899)  pp.  957-66  (1  fig.> 
t  Zool.  Anzelg.,  xxiii.  (1900)  pp.  46-8. 

X  Proo.  Boston  Soo  Nut.  Hiat.,  xxix.  a899)  pp.  109-31  (3  pis.). 
§  Bull  Mild.  Comp.  Zool.  Harvard,  xxxv.  (1899)  pp.  151-210  (6  pis.). 
A^  18th,  1900  P 
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Milne-Edwards.  He  finds  that  the  gland  itself  consists  of  a  dorsal  end- 
sac  and  a  ventral  labyrinth,  the  two  being  connected  by  a  single  small 
orifice  only.  The  labyrinth  leads  into  the  duct  by  a  number  of  con- 
verging canaliculi,  which  open  separately  into  it.  The  so-called  vesicle 
is  a  dorsal  diverticulum  of  the  duct  without  direct  connection  with  the 
gland.  End-sac  and  labyrinth  both  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
secretion,  and  are  lined  by  cells  of  distinctly  different  types.  In  de- 
velopment the  end-sac  is  mesodermic,  and  originates  in  a  syncytium 
which  becomes  hollowed  out,  the  constituents  ultimately  developing  cell- 
walls  round  this  central  vacuole.  The  duct  and  labyrinth  are  ectodermic, 
and  appear  before  hatching.  After  hatching,  the  labyrinth  obtains  its 
complex  adult  form  by  the  development  of  numerous  evaginations  which 
increase  in  size  and  form  anastomoses.  The  vesicle  arises  late  in  larval 
life  as  an  evagination  of  the  ectodermic  sac,  and  the  adult  position  of 
parts  is  produced  by  differential  growth.  The  author  believes  that  the 
antennal  glands  represent  the  nophridia  of  an  Annelid,  but  is  unable  to 
definitely  homologise  the  different  regions  of  gland  and  nephridium. 

Cclour-Physiclc^  of  Hippolyte  varians.*— Messrs.  F.W.Keeble  and 
J.  W.  Gamble  have  investigated  the  nature,  mechanism,  and  causes  of  the 
colour  changes  of  this  prawn,  well-known  for  its  colour  variability.  The 
colouring  matter  is  contained  in  the  chromatophores,  which  occur  both 
in  the  superficial  tissues  and  also  between  the  muscle-fibres,  and  as  an 
investment  to  gut,  nerve-cord,  liver,  and  other  organs ;  they  may  contain 
red,  yellow,  and  blue  pigments.  A  very  important  observation  is  the 
demonstration  that  the  prawns  pass  through  a  daily  colour-cycle.  At 
dusk  they  become  a  transparent  blue  or  green  colour,  and  at  dawn 
recover  the  tint  of  the  previous  day.  The  changes  are  periodic,  and  to 
some  extent  independent  of  external  agents,  and  expressive  of  a  nervous 
rhythm.  Another  important  point  is  that,  while  the  prawns  are  very 
sensitive  to  alterations  of  light-intensity,  they  react  very  slowly  to  colour- 
change  in  the  surroundings  not  accompanied  by  marked  differences  in 
intensity.  Thus  a  dark  prawn  placed  in  a  white  porcelain  dish  became 
transparent  in  a  few  minutes,  but  a  green  prawn  placed  on  brown  weed 
preserved  the  green  colour  for  a  week  or  more.  That  is,  sympathetic 
colour-change  is  very  slow,  and  appears  to  act  only  through  ^change  of 
light-intensity,  to  which  the  animals  are  exceedingly  sensitive.  Colour- 
changes  due  to  light-intensity  occur  in  detached  limbs  and  in  blinded 
specimens.  It  would  seem  that  in  regard  to  mechanism : — (1)  the  periodic 
change  is  due  to  intrinsic  rhythmic  nervous  change ;  (2)  the  eye  is 
important  in  modifying  nervous  control ;  (3)  local  government  plays  a 
part.     The  paper  is  published  as  yet  in  brief  abstract  only, 

Nauplius  of  Pen8BU8.t— K.  Kishinouye  records  larvsB'of  Penmus  of 
all  stages  including  the  nauplius  from  Tokyo  Bay  and  the  Inland  Sea ; 
the  nauplii  have  not  been  seen  since  the  description  of  them  by  Fritz 
Mtiller  in  1863.  The  youngest  nauplius  found  was  1/4  nmi.  in  length, 
and  its  three  pairs  of  appendages  were  unsegmented  and  short.  In  the 
next  stage  they  are  elongated,  divided  into  numerous  minute  segments, 
and  furnished  with  numerous  bristles.     Budiments  of  four  new  pairs  of 

*  Proo.  Roy.  Soc,  Ixv.  (1900)  pp.  461-8. 

t  Zool.  Anzeig.,  xxiii.  (1900)  pp.  73-5  (3  figs.). 
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appendages  are  Yisible  behind  the  three  original  pairs.  A  little  later 
the  body  becomes  elongated,  and  divided  into  two  distinct  regions — the 
rudiments  of  future  carapace  and  abdomen.  The  anterior  region  shows 
traces  of  segmentation.  This  stage  may  be  described  as  the  meta- 
nanplins,  and  after  a  moult  becomes  converted  into  a  protozoaea. 

Annulata. 

S'ephridimn  of  Nephthys  cseca.* — ^Mr.  F.  H.  Stewart  has  confirmed 
Mr.  E.  Goodrich's  results  in  all  points  except  one,  the  position  of  the 
organ  relative  to  the  blood-vessels. 

He  describes  the  process  of  excretion  in  the  following  terms: — 
Whenever  a  particle  of  solid  excretory  matter  appears  in  the  coelom  it  is 
immediately  engulfed  by  one  of  the  phagocytes.  This,  when  it  has 
become  sufficiently  loaded,  passes  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ciliated 
organs,  either  by  its  own  amoeboid  motion  or  by  the  agency  of  the 
currents  raised  by  the  cilia.  Here  it  is  swept  down  one  of  the  grooves, 
and  joins  the  little  mass  of  its  feUows  raised  against  the  barrier  of  the 
nephridial  tube.  Partial  degeneration  now  sets  in,  and  the  phagocyte 
appears  to  enter  bodily  the  protoplasmic  wall  of  the  canal,  carrying  the 
foreign  matter  with  it.  The  latter  then  passes  out  either  by  the  lumen 
of  the  canal,  assisted  by  the  cilia,  or  by  passing  along  through  the  wall 
itself.  The  whole  nephridium  is  constantly  moving,  the  ciliated  organ 
swaying  up  and  down,  the  tube  also  moving  upward  and  downward  on 
the  blood-vessels  to  a  limited  extent.  These  movements  no  doubt  facili- 
tate ingestion  of  refuse. 

British  Species  of  Siphono8toma.| — Miss  M.  I.  Newbigin  notes  that 
the  two  most  familiar  species  of  Siphonostoma  (Flahelligera)  are  8.  affinU, 
the  typical  northern  form,  and  S.  diplochaitosy  the  typical  Mediterranean 
form.  Specimens  collected  at  Millport  agreed  most  closely  with  S.  diplo- 
chaitos  Otto,  specimens  from  Plymouth  with  S.  affinia  Sars,  as  defined  by 
8t.  Joseph.  But  8,  diplochaitoa  changes  in  character  during  growth,  the 
changes  occurring  in  those  special  characters  which  serve  to  differen- 
tiate the  adult  from  8,  affinia  ;  the  young  of  the  former  approximates  to 
the  adult  of  the  latter.  In  fact  it  seems  probable  that  8,  diplochatios 
is  a  very  variable  species,  exhibiting  a  strong  tendency  to  run  into 
local  races,  and  that  the  three  '*  species,"  8,  diplochatios,  8.  affinisy  and 
8.  claparedii,  are  only  varieties  of  one  species. 

Epidermal  Organs  of  Phascolosoma.:^  —  Miss  Mar^ret  Nickerson 
publishes  a  brief  note  on  certain  remarkable  intracellular  canals  in  the 
^n  of  P.  gouldi.  Certain  of  the  epidermal  organs  consist  of  ovoid  sacs 
surrounded  by  a  membrane,  and  containing  twenty  to  thirty  very  large 
gland-cells.  In  each  of  these  gland-cells  there  is  an  intracellular  am- 
pulla which  lies  above  the  nucleus  and  communicates  with  a  canal.  The 
canals  from  the  different  cells  unite  together  to  form  a  main  duct  which 
opens  to  the  exterior  by  a  pore  at  the  summit  of  the  organ.  The  exact 
appearance  presented  is  not  constant,  but  varies  with  the  different  con- 
ditions of  functional  activity  of  the  organ.  Somewhat  analogous  struc- 
tures occur  in  certain  of  the  glands  of  Insects  and  Omstacea.  A  full 
account  of  all  the  epidermal  organs  of  Phascoloaoma  is  promised. 

•  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.,  v.  (1900)  pp.  161-4  (2  pis.).      t  Tom.  dt.,  pp.  190-5  (1  pi). 
X  Zool  Jahrb.  (Abth.  Anat.),  xiii.  (1899)  pp.  191-6  (1  pL). 
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South  American  Geoscolecidse.* — Dr.  W.  Michaelsen  gives  a  short 
description  of  Fimoscolex  ohauai  g.  et  sp.  n.,  which  is  nearly  related  to 
Oeoscolex  F.  S.  Leuckart  (with  which  T^A:onu«  Mchlsn.  should  be  united). 
It  has,  however,  a  single  ventro-median  male  aperture  (two  in  Oeoscolex), 
a  single  pair  of  calciferons  glands  restricted  to  the  12th  segment  (ex- 
tending into  the  11th  in  Oeoscolex),  aud  no  special  blood-vessels  to  the 
calciferons  glands  (present  in  Oeoscolex),  The  author  also  describes 
Anteus  columbianiLs  sp.  n. 

Encystment  of  Pachydrilus  catanensis  Drago.t  —  Dr.  Umberto 
Drago  replies  to  Oognetti*s  X  criticisms  of  his  statements  on  this  subject. 
Cognetti  suggested  that  what  Drago  regarded  as  probable  encystment 
was  merely  the  ordiuary  process  of  cocoon  formation.  Drago  replies 
that  in  composition  the  **  cyst "  resembles  more  closely  the  cysts  of 
certain  parasitic  worms  than  the  cocoon  of  an  Oligochsete,  and  that, 
as  the  species  is  adapted  to  a  commensal  and  almost  to  a  parasitic  life, 
there  is  nothing  intrinsically  improbable  in  the  suggestion  that  en- 
cystation  occurs.  The  fact  that  the  '*  cyst  *'  included  two  individuals  is 
further  not  an  argument  against  this  view  of  its  origin ;  for  the  cysts  of 
certain  worms  (^Trickinella  spiralis,  Gysticercus  megahothriuSy  Ascalahotes 
mauritanicus)  may  contain  from  two  to  seven  individuals.  On  the  whole 
therefore  Drago  is  of  opinion  that  his  hypothesis  is  the  one  which  best 
fits  the  facts. 

Genus  Perichseta  and  Zoological  S'omenclatnre.§  —  Dr.  E.  Horst 
publishes  a  brief  note  protesting  against  Michaelson's  recent  proposal  ||  to 
substitute  Amyntas  for  Perichseta,  because  the  latter  name  had  been  used 
by  Bondani  for  a  genus  of  Diptera,  before  being  applied  by  Schmarda 
to  an  earthworm.  Horst  reviews  the  somewhat  chequered  history  of 
Perichseia  as  an  Oligochaste  genus-name,  points  out  the  confusion  which 
must  necessarily  follow  if  it  is  now  discarded,  and  notes  that  as  Kon- 
dani's  Dipteran  genus  was  merely  a  synonym  for  Phorocera  Macquart, 
the  fact  that  he  used  the  term  does  not  vitiate  Schmarda's  use  of  it. 

Non-sexual  Reproduction  in  Dero.f  —  Mr.  T.  W.  Gralloway  has 
been  able  to  make  observations  on  this  subject  in  D.  vaga  (^Aulophorus 
vagus  Leidy).  He  finds  that  in  the  non-dividing  animal  there  is  an 
undifferentiated  zone  immediately  in  front  of  the  anal  segment,  which 
continually  gives  rise  to  new  segments  anteriorly.  When  budding  begins, 
a  bud-zone  is  formed  in  one  of  these  new  segments,  so  that  budding 
must  be  looked  upon  as  a  specialised  form  of  segmentation.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  constancy  as  to  the  segment  in  which  bud-formation 
occurs.  Division  always  occurs  midway  between  two  dissepiments. 
Generally  speaking  the  histology  of  bud-formation  is  the  same  as  in 
Claetogaster  according  to  von  Bock,  but  there  are  certain  minor  differ- 
ences. Thus  in  Dero  newly  formed  ciliated  endoderm  unites  old  endo- 
derm  and  body-wall  in  the  anal  segment,  while  in  Ghmtogaster  the  old 
endoderm  and  the  body-wall  unite  directly.  There  are  also  slight 
differences  in  the  formation  of  mouth  and  pharynx  and  of  the  nervous 
system. 

•  Zool.  Anzeig.,  xxili.  (1900)  pp.  53-6.  t  Tom.  cit,  pp.  18-21. 

;  Of.  this  Journal,  1899,  p.  599.  §  Zool.  Aozeig.,  xxiii.  (1900)  pp.  6-8. 

II  Beiheft  Jahrb.  Hamburg,  wias.  Anstalt,  xvi.  (1899). 
^  Bull.  Mu8.  Comp.  Zool.  Harvard,  xxxv.  (1899)  pp.  115-40  (5  pla.). 
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Nematolielmintlies. 

Blood-inhabitiiig  Species  of  Filaria.* — Dr.  O.  von  Linstow  gives  a 
very  nseful  summarj  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  Filariie  infesting 
the  blood-system  of  man.  Ho  recognises  two  well-defined  species, 
Filaria  hancrofti  Cobbold  (=  F.  sangninia  hominis  noctuma)^  and  F. 
magaXhaesiy  while  the  four  lollowing  forms  are  probably  stages  in  one 
life-history,  Filaria  diuma  Manson  {=  F.  sanguinis  hominis  major\ 
F,  Persians  Manson  (^=  F.  sanguinis  hominis  minorX  F.  demarquayi 
Manson,  F.  ozzardi  Manson.  Of  the  two  well-defined  species,  F,  han- 
crofti lives  in  the  larval  stage  in  the  blood,  in  the  mature  stage  in  the 
lymphatics.  The  fact  that  the  larvaB  occur  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
skin  at  night  but  not  during  the  day,  the  author  ascribes  to  the  fact 
that  during  sleep  the  capillary  walls  relax,  and  so  allow  the  larvaa  to 
enter,  while  during  the  day  the  lumen  is  too  narrow  for  them  to  pass. 
The  species  is  characterised  by  the  extreme  delicacy  and  slenderness, 
which  is  so  great  that  an  unbroken  male  has  apparently  not  yet  been 
obtained.     It  occurs  in  tropical  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia. 

The  other  species,  F,  magalhaesi,  is  stout,  elastic,  and  transversely 
ringed.     It  infests  the  heart,  and  occurs  in  Brazil. 

Strongyloides  intestinalis  in  Han.  —  Dr.  Fappenheim  and  Prof. 
M.  Brann  f  report  on  a  case  in  which  a  patient  was  infected  with 
"  anguilluliasis  **  due  to  the  BhahditiS'like  larvsB  of  this  worm  (  = 
AnguiJlula  intestinalis  Bav.  and  Ang,  stercoralis  Bav.).  The  source  of 
the  disease  was  not  discovered. 

Dr.  W.  Zinn|  discusses  the  life-history  of  Anguillula  intestinalis, 
which  may  be  by  direct  metamorphosis  or  with  the  interpolation  of  a 
unisexual  generation,  the  latter  mode  being  that  which  he  observed. 

Platyhelminthes. 

Head-glands  in  Tetrarhynchus.  §  —  Dr.  Theodor  Fintnerhas  dis- 
covered some  remarkable  glands  of  considerable  size  in  the  Cestodes 
which  he  calls  the  group  Tetrarhynchus  attenuatus  (including  T,  mega- 
e^hcUus,  T.  grossus,  dc).  The  gland-system  is  distributed  in  the 
cortical  layer  of  the  whole  head  except  in  the  region  of  the  suckers, 
and  consists  of  a  number  of  large  ponch-shaped  tufted  glands,  which, 
in  spite  of  their  size,  appear  to  be  unicellular.  These  give  off  very 
numerous  ducts  which  are  filled  with  secretion,  and  at  the  apex  of  the 
head  perforate  the  proboscip-sheath  at  four  circumscribed  spots.  There- 
after they  cross  the  rhynchocoal  (inner  proboscis  cavity)  as  eight  bands, 
penetrate  the  proboscis  wall,  and  finally  open  into  the  rhynchodieum 
(outer  proboscis  cavity),  filling  it  with  their  secretion.  This  secretion 
is  remarkable  in  displaying  a  great  affinity  for  nuclear  stains,  notably 
for  hiematoxylin.  To  this  gland-system  the  author  gives  the  name  of 
the  rhynchodieal  glands.  He  notes  briefly  certain  incomplete  observa- 
tions which  he  has  made  on  its  occurrence  in  other  species  besides  the 
T.  attenuatus  group,  and  gives  a  list  of  the  species  in  which  previous 

•  Zool.  Anzeig.,  xxiii.  (1900)  pp.  76-84  (2  fljrs.). 

t  Centralbl.  Bakt.  o.  Par.,  xxvi.  (1899)  pp.  608-12,  612-5  (1  pi.). 

X  Tom.  cit,  pp.  696-702  (1  pi.). 

5  Arbeit.  Zool.  Inst.  Wien,  xii.  (1899)  pp.  1-24  (3  pis.). 
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antliors  have  without  description  noted  the  occurrence  of  more  or  less 
conspicuous  glands  apparently  similar.  He  is  unable  to  make  any 
definite  puggestion  as  to  function,  but  compares  the  glands  to  the  head- 
glands  of  Nemerteans  and  of  some  Turbellaria. 

Genera  of  Bothriocephalidse.* — Herr  M.  Llihe  publishes  some  cor- 
rections and  additions  to  his  systematic  survey  f  of  these  Cestodes. 
In  his  previous  paper  ho  described  Bothrivnonua  Duv.  as  a  synonym  of 
Diplocotyle  Kr.,  and  therefore  to  be  suppressed  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
He  has  since  obtained  from  the  sturgeon  what  proves  to  be  a  new 
species  of  Cestode,  which  shows  so  much  general  resemblance  to 
Boihrimonua  siurionis  Duv.,  that  he  is  now  prepared  to  adroit  Duver- 
noy's  genus.  The  new  form  receives  the  name  of  B,  fallax.  This 
admission  of  the  genus  Boihrimotius  produces  certain  modificatioDS  in 
the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  family,  and  the  author  therefore  re- 
places his  previous  definitions,  <&c.,  of  the  sub-family  OyathocephalinsB 
by  new  ones. 

Eostellum  of  Tape-worm8.:|: — Prof.  W.  Blaxland  Benham  describes 
two  new  species  of  Drepanidotsenia  taken  from  Apteryx,  and  gives  an 
account  of  the  rostellar  apparatus  of  the  genus,  one  of  the  new  species 
(D.  minutd)  proving  an  unusually  favourable  object  for  the  study  of 
this  structure.  Generally  it  resembles  the  same  structure  in  other 
avian  Cestodes,  and  consists  of  two  concontric  muscular  sacs,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  rostellum  of  mammalian  Cestodes,  which  is  a  solid 
mass  of  muscles.  A  series  of  figures  is  given  showing  the  relation  of 
the  parts  during  movement. 

Onchocotylinse.§ — Paul  Cerfontaine  continues  his  study  of  the  Octo- 
ootylidsd,  dealing  in  the  present  communication  with  the  section  for  which 
he  proposes  the  name  Onchocotylin©.  Hitherto  the  old  genus  Oncho- 
cotyh  has. been  referred,  e.g.  by  Parona  and  Perugia,  to  the  Oligocotylidie 
family  of  the  group  Polystomece.  But  this  was  under  the  misapprehen- 
sion that  Onchocotyle  has  fewer  than  eight  suckers.  In  reality,  behind 
the  fixing  disc  with  its  six  suckers,  there  are  two  others  borne  on  the 
bifurcations  of  the  caudal  appendage.  The  genus  should  therefore  be 
referred  to  the  fumily  Octocotylidse.  Yet  there  are  many  peculiarities 
which  appear  to  the  author  to  justify  a  special  section,  which  he  defines. 
In  this  section  of  OnchocotylincB  he  distinguishes  three  genera,  Sgualon- 
chocotyhy  AcanthoncJiocotyle,  and  Bajonchocotyle,  the  species  of  which  all 
occur  on  the  gills  of  Selachians. 

Cestode  with  separate  S6xes.||  —  Herr  O.  Fuhrmann  gives  a  brief 
account  of  Dicecocestus  paronai  g.  et  sp.  n.  from  Plegadia  guarauna,  one 
specimen  ot  which  had  double  male  gonads,  while  the  other  had  ovaries — 
in  fact  a  dioecious  cestode.  He  describes  some  other  new  forms  also 
from  birds — Acoleus  armatus  g.  et  sp.  n.,  and  two  new  species  of  QyroccBlia 
— referable  to  the  family  AcoleinaB,  characterised  by  the  disposition  of  the 
musculature  and  by  the  absence  of  a  vagina. 

•  Zool.  Anzoig.,  xxiii.  (1900)  pp.  8-14. 

t  Verb.  Deutttch.  Zool.  Ges.,  1899,  pp.  30-55. 

t  Quart.  JouTD.  Micr.  Sol,  xlut  (1900)  pp.  83-96  (2  pla.). 

§  Arch.  Biol.,  xvi.  (1899)  pp.  345-478. 

II  Zool.  Anzeig.,  xxiii.  (1900)  pp.  48-51. 
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Notes  on  Bothriocephalidffi.*  —  Herr  M.  Ltihe  discusses  Botbrio- 
cephalidad  with  marfi^al  genital  apertures,  and  in  particular  Abothrium 
fragile  (Rud.)  ( =  Bothriocephalus  fragilis  Rud.),  Fisfulicola  (g.  n.J 
plicatus  (RndJ)  (=B,plicatu8  Bud.),  AnchiBtrocephalus  imbricaiua  ^Dies.) 
(==  Diboihrium  irnbricatum  Dies.),  and  Trisenophorus  nodulosua  (Pall.^ 
Kud.  (=  Tsenia  nodtdosa  Pall.). 

Cestodes  in  Birds. — Herr  O.  Fuhrmann  describes  t  two  remarkable 
forms — Oyroccdia  perversus  g.  et  sp.  n.,  notable  for  the  absence  of  a 
yagina,  and  Acoleus  armatua  g.  et  sp.  n.,  also  without  a  vagina,  with  a 
peculiarly  formed  receptaculum,  and  with  an  unusual  disposition  of  the 
musculature.  Th&  hosts  were  Himantopua  autumnalis  and  Limosa  rufa. 
He  also  discusses  ^  Tsenia  crateriformis  and  T,  musculosa^  whicb  he 
proposes  to  include  in  a  new  genus  Monopylidium^  beside  Oockoristica^ 
Davainea^  &c.  Herr  K.  Wolff hfisjel  §  criticises  Cohn's  proposed  syste- 
matic arrangement  of  tbe  Cestodes  from  birds,  maintaining  that  it  is 
much  too  soon  to  attempt  this  with  success. 

Genus  Ehopalia8.||  —  Herr  M.  Braun  has  some  remarks  on  this 
apparently  isolated  genus,  which  was  founded  by  Diesing  as  Bhopalo- 
phorus  for  two  flukes  found  in  Didelphys,  and  emended  by  Hassall. 
Braun  has  studied  very  many  specimens  belonging  both  to  tbe  species 
recognined  by  Diesing,  and  to  a  new  species,  and  finds  that  all  show  a 
close  internal  resemblance  to  typical  Eohinostome,  which  makes  the 
possession  of  the  two  cbaracteristic  bristle-crowned  proboscis-like  struc- 
tures all  the  more  remarkable.  But  careful  examination  shows  tbat  in 
Bhopaliaa  coronatua  a  double  row  of  bristles  connects  the  orifices  of  the 
proboscides,  and  recalls  the  bristle-bearing  disc  of  the  Echinostomes. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tbe  E^opaZto^-oondition  can  be  derived  from 
the  Echinostome,  from  which  the  species  must  be  supposed  to  have 
arisen.  The  observation  thus  deprives  Bhopaliaa  of  its  apparently 
isolated  position. 

Trematodes  of  Egypt.f — Prof.  A.  Looss  describes  a  large  number  of 
rew  forms,  many  of  which  require  new  genera.  He  breaks  up  the  genus 
Diatomum  into  numerous  sub-families.  The  general  classification  recog- 
nised is  the  following : — 

A.  Aspidocotylea. 

B.  Malacotylea. 

JMetastatica,  Fam.  HolostomidsB. 
Digenea  s.  strict.,  Fam.  DistomidsB. 

„     ?  HhopaliadsB. 

„     SchistosomidsB. 

„     GasterostomidsB. 

„     Didymozoonidae. 

„    MonostomidsB. 

Studies  on  Distomidse.** — Herr  S.  Jacoby  describes  some  peculiar 
8[>ecies  of  Diatomum: — (1)  D.  heierolecithodea  Braun  from  Porphyrio 

♦  Centralbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  xxvi.  (1899)  pp.  702-19. 
t  Tom.  dt.,  pp.  618-22  (6  figs  ).  t  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  622-7  (2  fi«8.). 

^  Tom.  rit.,  pp.  632-5.  ||   Zool.  Anzoig.,  xxiii.  (1900)  pp.  27-9. 

1  Zool.  Jahrb.  (Abth.  Svst.),  xii  (1899)  pp.  521-784  (9  pis.). 
*•  Arch.  Naturgeaclu,  Ixvi.  (1900)  pp.  1-30  (2  pis.). 
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porphyrio,  with  an  uupaired  yolk-gland  lying  to  one  side,  "with  an 
occasional  situs  inversus  of  the  genitalia,  and  with  remarkable  yariations 
in  the  disposition  of  other  organs,  yet  none  the  less  nearly  related  to 
D.  lanceolaUim ;  (2)  D.  fellis  Olsson  from  the  gall-bladder  of  Anarhichas 
lupus,  related  to  D,  pagelli,  and,  in  spite  of  its  posteriorly  placed  testes, 
not  to  be  placed  in  the  genus  Opisthorchis ;  (3)  D,  megastomum  Rudolphi 
from  dogfish,  with  minute  hardly  perceptible  oesophagus,  with  no  recep- 
taculum  seminis,  with  a  Genitalnnpf  provided  with  a  ring-like  sucker- 
like muRcular  ridge — in  fact  too  divergent  to  be  readily  ranked  in  the 
genua 

Trematodes  of  Birds.* — Dr.  L.  Hausmann  gives  a  list  of  the  Trema- 
todes  which  he  found  in  31  species  of  birds.  Over  30  per  cent,  were 
infected. 

Liver-Flnke  in  Sheep*8  Spleen.f  —  Prof.  St.  v.  Eatz  reports  what 
seems  to  be  a  very  rare  occurrence,  the  presence  of  a  full-grown  Disto- 
mum  hepaticum  in  the  spleen  of  the  sheep.  The  spleen  is  comparatively 
jreo  from  parasites,  but  JVAmoc^wctw-bladders  have  been  repeatedly 
observed  in  sheep,  ox,  pig,  (tc. 

Trematodes  from  Ghelonia4 — Prof.  M.  Braun  discusses  Monostomum 
renteapife  Leidy  from  Sphargis  coriacea^  and  six  new  species  of  Distomum 
from  other  Chelonians. 

Turbell^a  of  6eneva.§ — Hen-  O.  Fuhrmann  supplements  the  pre- 
vious lists  of  Du  Plessis  ||  by  some  observations  of  his  own.  His  list 
includes  27  species,  of  which  13  had  been  previously  found  by  Dn  Plessis, 
while  he  has  not  encountered  10  of  those  named  by  that  author.  In 
addition  to  descriptions  of  new  species,  the  paper  includes  various  notes 
on  habitat,  structure,  &c.  With  regard  to  Microstoma  lineare  Muller,  an 
interesting  point  was  noticed.  Du  Plessis  stated  that  forms  from  deep 
water  had  no  eyes,  and  sometimes  no  nematocysts,  but  Fuhrmann  finds 
that  both  these  structures  show  great  variability  in  forms  found  in  shallow 
water;  in  such  forms  the  *'eyes"  present  all  stages  of  development, 
pigment  being  at  times  wholly  absent,  while  at  other  times,  in  addition 
to  pigment-spots,  cells  with  refracting  corpuscles  are  present. 

"Sew  Turbellarians.ir — Prof.  D.  Bergendal  describes  three  Triclad 
Turbellarians  from  Punta  Arenas,  namely,  Ounda  ohlini  sp.  n.,  G,  seg- 
mentatoides  sp.  n.,  and  an  unnamed  species  of  Planaria, 

Habits  and  Development  of  Gerebratolus  lacteus.** — Mr.  Chas.  B. 
Wilson  has  studied  this  large  Nemertean,  which  occurs  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  N.  America  in  sand  and  mud,  especially  near  clam  and  mussel 
beds.  It  is  camivorons,  living  chiefly  upon  "  clam-worms  '*  (Nereis),  It 
is  not  clear  how  such  an  apparently  defenceless  animal  can  overcome  a 
strongly  armed  form  like  Nereis^  but  it  was  found  that  the  slime  of  the 
Nemertean  is  intensely  bitter,  and  may  be  protective,  preventing  any 
attack  from  the  Nereis,  The  Nemertean  breathes  by  taking  in  water 
into  the  OBSophagus,  and  then  expelling  it  again  ;  the  cephalic  slits  seem 

•  Centralbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par^  xxvl.  (1899)  pp.  447-53.  f  Tom.  cit  pp.  616-8. 
X  Tom.  oit,  pp.  627-32.  §  Rev.  Suisse  Zool.,  vii.  (1900)  pp.  717-31  (1  pi). 
II   Op.  cit,  V.  (1897).  ^  Zool.  Anzeig?.,  xxii.  (1899)  pp.  521-4. 

**  Quart.  Journ.  Micr.  8ci.,  xliii.  (1900)  pp.  97-198  (3  pis.). 
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to  take  bnt  little  part  in  the  process.  Dismemberment  appears  to  occor 
regularly  at  the  dose  of  the  breeding  season,  when  the  posterior  region 
of  the  body  is  thrown  off.  This  is  rapidly  regenerated ;  and  the  process 
is  probably  explained  by  the  fact  that,  in  this  posterior  region,  the 
organs — save  the  gonads — undergo  degeneration  during  the  development 
of  the  elements.  The  ordinary  fission  on  irritation  the  author  regards 
as  protective.  He  is  not  of  opinion  that  the  posterior  region  can  regrow 
a  head,  but  its  death  occurs  slowly,  and  the  seznal  products  may  ripen 
in  it  before  death  ensnes. 

Ova  and  sperms  were  obtained  freely  from  specimens  kept  in  con- 
finement, and  the  process  of  fertilisation  observed.  The  polar  bodies  do 
not  appear  till  after  fertilisation,  and  display  that  form  of  protoplasmic 
activity  described  by  Andrews  as  "  filose  activities  or  spinning."  The 
egg  also  displays  spinning  activities.  From  observations  on  the  process 
in  both  cases  the  author  concludes  that  in  this  species  polar  bodies  and 
egg  are  physiological,  as  well  as  morphological,  equivalents,  and,  from 
the  activity  of  the  polar  bodies,  it  may  be  said  that  the  oogenesis  shows  a 
much  closer  morphological  equivalence  to  spermatogenesiB  than  is  usual. 
Segmentation  is  total  and  equal,  and  during  it  the  spin-threads  connect 
the  blastomeros  and  prevent  physiological  separation.  Gastmlation  is 
embolic,  and  is  speedily  followed  by  the  development  of  the  apical  plate 
and  a  covering  of  cilia.  The  pilidia  were  reared  in  large  numbers,  and 
were  studied  in  the  living  condition.  As  they  are  exceedingly  transparent, 
observations  could  be  readily  made  on  the  origin  of  the  muscles.  It 
was  found  that  the  muscles  of  the  pilidium  are  metamorphosed  pseudo- 
podia,  the  metamorphosis  consisting  essentially  in  a  fibrillation  of  a 
portion  of  the  cytoplasm  and  the  gradual  assimilation  of  the  remainder. 
The  fibrillation  appears  to  begin  in  a  rearrangement  of  the  cytoplasmic 
reticulum,  and  occurs  only  when  the  pseudopodium  has  attached  itself 
to  something  outside  the  cell. 

For  histological  work,  platinum  chloride  was  found  to  be  the  best 
preservative,  used  either  alone  or  with  acetic  acid.  An  important  point 
in  regard  to  histology  is  the  apparent  absence  of  any  nervous  tissue  in 
the  apical  plate, 

Ooelentera. 

Longitudinal  Fission  in  a  Sea-Anemone.*— Mr.  G.  H.  Parker  smn- 
marises  the  evidence  which  leads  him  to  believe  that  specimens  of 
Metridium  marginakm  with  double  discs  are  not  monstrosities,  as  has 
been  supposed,  but  cases  of  incipient  division.  The  process  apparently 
produces  monoglyphio  or  irregularly  diglyphic  specimens^  and  not 
regular  hexamerous  diglyphic  specimens.  It  would  appear  that  the 
latter  must  be  the  products  of  sexual  reproduction,  as  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  can  result  from  non-sexual  processes.  Such  regular  specimens 
constitute  about  one-fifth  of  all  collected. 

MednssB  of  Millepora.t — Prof  S.  J.  Hickson,  who  discovered  male 
medusaB  in  specimens  of  Millepcra  collected  by  Haddon  in  Torres 
Straits  eight  years  ago,  has  now  obtained  immature  and  mature  female 
medusiB  from  Jamaica,  where  Mr.  J.  E.  Duerden  actually  saw  them 

*  Bnll.  Mu8.  Corap.  Zool.  Harvard,  xxxv.  (1899)  pp.  43-56  (3  pis.). 
t  Froc  Roy.  Soc.,  Ixvi.  (1900)  pp.  ;^10  (10  figs.). 
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escape.  A  brief  description  is  given.  It  is  probable  that  they  discbarge 
the  oya  and  die  soon  after  liberation  from  the  colony.  Hickson  corrects 
his  previous  description  of  certain  cells  in  the  ccenosarc  of  Millepora 
as  ova ;  they  ultimately  give  rise  to  the  large  kind  of  nematocyst. 

Ancestry  of  Helicporids.  *  —  Dr.  J.  W.  Gregory  suggests  that 
Heliopora,  the  recent  bine  coral,  has  descended  from  the  palsdozoic 
HeliolitidsB  by  degeneration  in  size  and  increase  in  nomber  of  the 
coBnenchymal  cseca,  thus  reviving  the  old  view  of  the  close  affinity  of 
Eeliopora  and  Heliolitea  which  F.  Bernard  and  Lindstrom  have  denied. 
According  to  the  author  they  are  linked  by  a  series  of  eocene  and 
cretaceous  corals,  among  which  is  the  genus  Polytremads, 

Regeneration  in  Gonionemus  vertens.f — ^Prof.  T.  H.  Morgan  begins 
a  notice  of  his  recent  experiments  on  this  Hydromedusa  with  a  reference 
to  what  Eaeckel  stated  in  1870^  in  regard  to  the  regenerative  capacity 
of  some  of  the  ThaumantidsB ; — that  if  a  medusa  be  cut  up  into  more  than 
a  hnndred  pieces,  each  piece,  provided  it  contains  a  part  of  the  margin 
of  the  bell,  will  develope  a  complete  little  medusa.  In  1897,  C.  W.  Har- 
gitt  3  noted  that  pieces  of  Oonionemua  as  small  as  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  have  a  remarkable  recuperative  power  leading  to  the  production 
of  the  bell-like  form,  but  he  left  it  undecided  whether  these  bell-like 
individuals  would  produce  the  missing  organs  if  kept  for  a  longer  time. 
Morgan's  experiments  show  that,  although  pieces  somewhat  smaller  than 
one-eighth  of  the  medusa  may  make  new  individuals  having  the  medusa- 
form,  yet  these  small  individuals,  as  well  as  larger  ones,  lack  the  most 
essential  features  of  the  medusa.  The  remodelling  extends  only  to 
the  form  of  the  entire  piece,  and  does  not  include  the  internal  organs. 

Morgan  is  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  something  more  in  the 
remodelling  than  the  fusion  of  the  cut  edges,  and  that  the  piece  does  in 
reality  mould  itself  into  the  medusa-form,  as  Hargitt  said.  The  entire 
process  seems  to  be  one  of  rounding-up  of  the  piece  in  the  direction  of 
least  resistance,  but  it  is  a  complex  process  in  which  several  factors  take 
part.  To  try  to  analyse  these  is  of  more  moment  than  to  try  to  explain 
the  regeneration  by  a  theory  of  preformed  imaginary  ''  germs  "  set  aside 
to  bring  about  the  result. 

Protozoa. 

Cyst-formation  in  Protozoa.  j| — Herr  Prowazek  distinguishes  three 
kinds  of  cyst :  —  (1)  protective  cysts,  which  enable  the  organism  to 
withstand  adverse  conditions ;  (2)  reproductive  cysts,  which  protect  the 
organism*  during  the  preliminary  phases  of  multiplication ;  and  (S^ 
digestion  cysts,  induced  by  the  superabundant  ingestion  of  food.  On 
account  of  the  ease  with  which  they  are  distributed,  these  cysts  often 
occur  in  microscopic  preparations  of  fresh  material,  especially  of  plants, 
and  thus  may  constitute  puzzling  objects.  The  author  then  figures  and 
describes  the  cysts  of  many  of  the  common  Protozoa.  He  adds  to  his 
paper  a  note  on  the  macrogonidia  of  a  marine  Zoothamnium  which 
appeared  in  an  aquarium.     The  macrogonidia — the  bulbi  of  Ehrenberg 

•  Proc.  Bov.  Soc.,  Ixvi.  (1900)  p.  19. 

+  Amer.  Nat.,  xxxiii.  (1899)  pp.  9S9-51  (12  figs.). 

X  BiologiBohe  Studien.  Heft  1, 1870,  p.  23.        S  Zoo!.  Bulletin,  i.  (1897). 

U  Zeitachr.  angew.  Mikr.,  v.  (1900)  pp.  269-76  (1  pi.). 
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specially  modified  individnals  whose  fanction  is  to  give  rise  to 
new  colonies.    Conjugation  was  not  observed. 

Movements  of  Flagellata  and  Ciliata.*  —  Mr.  H.  S.  Jennings  has 
extended  to  a  nnmber  of  infusorians  the  experiments  (previously  re- 
ported on)  which  he  made  on  ParaTnsecium,  and  the  general  result  is 
to  show  a  similar  "  motor  reaction  plan  "  throughout.  The  more  im- 
portant conclusions  are  the  following. 

The  motor  reactions  to  stimuli  in  the  Flagellata  and  Ciliata  take 
the  form  of  a  reflex  of  definite  character,  the  usual  features  of  which 
are  that  the  animal  moves  backward  some  distance,  turns  toward  a 
structurally  defined  side,  then  moves  forward. 

This  motor  reflex  is  produced  by  chemical  stimuli  of  all  sorts,  by 
fluids  active  through  their  osmotic  pressure,  by  heat,  by  cold,  and  by 
mechanical  shock ;  in  fact,  by  all  agents  capable  of  causing  a  motor 
reaction. 

The  direction  of  motion  throughout  this  reflex  has  to  only  a  very 
limited  degree  a  relation  to  the  localisation  of  the  stimulus.  The  direc- 
tion of  turning  is  determined  by  structural  diflerentiations  only,  but 
whether  motion  shall  take  place  backward  or  forward  along  the  body- 
axis  is  to  a  certain  extent  determined  by  the  localisation  of  the  stimulus. 
The  general  effect  of  this  reflex  is  to  remove  the  organism  from  the 
sphere  of  influence  of  the  agent  causing  the  reaction,  and  to  prevent  it 
from  re-entering. 

Chemotaxis  is  not  passive  attraction  or  repulsion,  but  an  active 
movement  due  to  the  production  of  this  motor  reflex  by  the  chemical 
agent  in  question.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  direct  attraction  or 
repulsion  shown  by  these  animals.  They  leave  certain  areas  vacant 
because  influences  in  these  areas  cause  the  motor  reflex ;  they  gather 
in  certain  areas  when  the  conditions  within  these  areas  are  not  such 
as  to  cause  the  motor  reflex,  while  the  surrounding  influences  do 
cause  it. 

The  motor  reflexes  through  which  the  reactions  are  produced  are 
of  the  same  order  as  the  motor  reflexes  in  higher  animals.  But  the 
behaviour  of  the  infusorians  shows  them  to  occupy  an  extremely  low 
place  in  the  psychological  scale,  most  of  their  activities  being  due  to  a 
single  reflex.  There  is  evidently  no  immediate  analogy  between  the 
reaction  movements  of  these  unicellular  organisms  and  the  growth  move- 
ments of  higher  forms  Q^  tropisms  "),  so  that  the  phenomena  shown  by 
the  former  do  not  justify  the  drawing  of  direct  conclusions  concerning 
the  latter. 

Conditions  of  Coiyugation  in  InfasorianB.t — Prof.  R.  Hertwig  has 
made  experiments  which  show  that  chromatin-reduction  is  induced  both 
by  starving  and  by  over-feeding.  In  more  general  terms,  a  condition 
favouring  tbe  occurrence  of  conjugation  is  disproportion  between  nuclear 
and  cytoplasmic  mass. 

Observations  on  Euglena  gracilis.:^  —  Herr  Hans  Zumstein  finds 
that  this  form  can  thrive  in  either  autotrophic  or  heterotrophic  fashion, 

*  Amor.  Journ.  Physiol ,  iii.  (1900)  pp.  229-60  (15  figs.). 

t  8B.  Gea.  Morph.  PhysioL  Muncben,  1899,  8  pp.  See  Zool.  Centralbl.,  vii. 
(1900;  pp.  44-5. 

X  Pringshoim'tf  Jahrb.  f.  wiss.  Bot.,  xxxiv.  (1899)  pp.  149-98  (1  pi.). 
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another  piece  of  evidoDce  showing  that  there  is  do  hard  aod  fast  line 
between  Euglena  and  Astasia,  In  darkness  the  chromatophores  appear 
as  small  lencoplasts,  in  light  as  large  chloroplasts ;  the  colonrless  phase 
thus  becomes  green,  and  its  heterotrophic  diet  becomes  mixotrophic  or 
antotrophic.  The  colonrless  form  mav  arise  from  the  f»reen  form : — (a)  in 
organic  nntritive  solutions  when  the  light  is  exclnded ;  (h)  in  very  rich 
organic  fluid  even  in  the  light.  The  organism  can  endnre  relatively 
large  quantities  of  free  acid,  and  this  quality  was  utilised  in  securing 
cultures  free  from  bncteria.  In  fluids  the  cell-division  always  occurs 
in  the  mobile  phase ;  it  takes  place  in  the  resting  stage  only  when  there 
is  a  sufficiently  firm  substratum. 

Capacity  of  Adaptation  of  the  Lower  Organisms  to  Concentrated 
Solutions.* — From  experiments  made  on  Euglena  viridis,  Chilomcmas 
paramsecium,  Malloimonas  plosltiy  Colpidium  colpoda,  and  Paramoecium 
caudatum.  Prof.  A.  Yasuda  finds  the  power  of  resistance  of  Infusoria  to 
concentrated  solutions  to  be  much  less  than  that  of  the  lower  alg»  and 
mould-fungi.  Jn  the  case  of  Euglena,  the  optimum  concentration  was 
found  to  be, — ^for  milk-sugar  17,  ibr  cane-sugar  15,  for  grape-sugar  11, 
for  glycerin  6,  for  ma^esium  sulphate  6,  for  potassium  nitrate  2*4, 
for  sodium  chloride  1*8  per  cent.  Somewhat  different  results  were 
obtained  with  other  organisms ;  but,  in  general,  the  optimum  concentra- 
tion was  in  proportion  to  the  isotonic  concentration  of  the  medium. 

Zygospore  of  Polyphagus  euglen8e.t — Mr.  H.  Wager  has  followed 
out  the  formation  of  the  spores  and  zygospores  of  Polyphagus  euglenm. 
In  the  latter  a  rhizoid  is  put  from  the  passive  to  the  active  cell,  which 
is  larger  than  the  former,  and  has  a  larger  nucleus.  The  apex  of  the 
rhizoid  swells  up  and  becomes  the  zygospore,  into  which  the  small 
nucleus  passes  with  its  surrounding  protoplasm.  The  large  nucleus 
of  the  active  cell  then  approaches  the  smaller  one,  passing  through  an 
opening  in  the  cell-wall,  but  without  fusion.  The  two  again  separate, 
and  the  small  nucleus  increases  in  size  till  it  has  attained  the  size  of 
the  larger  one.     Finally  they  unite  after  lying  side  by  side  for  a  time. 

•  Arb.  a.  d.  Bot  Inst.  k.  Univ.  Tokio.    See  Bot.  Centralbl.,  Ixxx.  (1899)  p.  169. 
t  Rep.  68ih  Meeting  Brit  Ass.,  1898  (1899)  p.  1064. 
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BOTANY. 

A.   GSNEBAL,  including  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  Fhanerogamia. 

eu  Anatomy. 
(1)   Cell-Struoture  and  Protoplasm. 

Centrosomes  in  Spermatogenons  Cells.*  —  In  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  Shaw,!  Herr  W.  Belajeff  confirms,  from  a  fresh  series  of 
experiments,  chiefly  on  the  microspores  of  Marailia,  the  statement  that 
the  stainahle  bodies  observed  by  him  in  the  spermatogenons  ceUs  of  the 
ObaraceaB,  FilicinesQ,  and  Equisetaceae,  are  true  centrosomes.  As  an  ex- 
planation of  the  non-occurrence  of  centrosomes  in  the  vegetative  cellu 
of  Vascular  Cryptogams  and  Phanerogams,  the  author  suggests  that 
probably  the  morphological  and  dynamical  centre  which  we  call  the 
centrosome  may  exist  in  every  cell ;  but  that  it  is  not  always  the  case 
that  a  stainable  substance  is  deposited  in  it  which  makes  it  easy  to 
detect  in  preparations. 

Periplasmic  Membrane.^ — Replying  to  the  criticisms  of  Tswett,  § 
Prof.  E.  Chodat  and  M.  A.  M.  Boubier  maintain  their  previous  position 
that  the  periplasmic  membrane  (parietal  utricle)  is  not  a  difierentiated 
organ  of  the  cell.  The  limiting  zone  of  protoplasm  is  not  merely  the 
expression  of  a  superficial  tension  ;  it  is  the  result  of  a  kind  of  coagu- 
lation from  contact  with  the  liquid  medium,  the  result  of  physico-chemical 
reactions  on  living  protoplasm. 

Mannocellulcse  in  Gymnosperm8.|| — According  to  M.  G.  Bertrand, 
the  woody  tissue  of  Angiosperms  (Dicotyledons  and  Monocotyledons)  is 
composed  of  four  principal  substances,  ordinary  cellulose,  the  vasculose 
of  Fremy,  a  resin  probably  of  a  phenol  or  lignol  nature,  and  the  wood- 
gum,  wluch  he  terms  xylane.  In  Gymnosperms  (Conifene,  Cycadece, 
and  GnetacesB)  the  xylane  is  replaced  by  a  different  carbohydrate, 
TuannoceUulose^  of  which,  however,  the  formula  is  not  given. 

(2)    Other  Cell-Contents  (inoludinfir  Seoretions). 

Chlorophyll  and  its  Derivativee. — ^Herr  L.  Marohlewski  f  contests 
many  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Eohl  in  his  researches  on  this 
subject ;  to  which  F.  G.  Kohl  replies,**  charging  Marohlewski  with  in- 
accuracies on  diverse  points.  Dr.  G.  Bode  "f  j  also  diflfers  from  Maroh- 
lewski in  many  of  his  conclusions,  and  contributes  a  theoretical  and 
polemical  paper  on  the  constitution  and  properties  of  phylloxanthin. 

To  these  criticisms  Marohlewski  ^ {  makes  a  final  reply,  and  gives  a 
table  of  the  suggested  relationships  to  one  another  of  the  various  deriva- 
tives of  chlorophyll. 

*  Ber.  Deutsch.  Bot.  Gebell.,  zvii.  (1899)  pp.  199-205  (1  pL).  Cf.  this  Journal, 
1898,  p.  550.  t  Cf.  this  Journal,  1899,  p.  58. 

X  Journ.  de  Bot  (Morot),  xiii.  (1899)  pp.  379-83.    Cf.  tbia  Journal,  1898,  p.  637. 

§  Cf.  this  Jooraal,  1899,  p.  498.        ||  Oomptes  Bendua,  cxxix.  (1899)  pp.  1025-8. 

Y  bot  Centralbl.,  Ixxix.  (1899)  pp.  221-2.  Of.  this  Journal,  1898,  p.  438 ;  1899, 
p.  404.  ♦•  Tom.  cit,  pp.  223-7.  ft  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  227-39. 

XI  Op.  cit,  Ixxx.  (1899)  pp.  340-9. 
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Formation  of  Resin  in  Plants.*  —  Herr  A.  Tschirch  describes  in 
detail  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  oil-cells  in  Oinnamomum  Cassia, 
They  are  developed  from  small  cells  filled  with  protoplasm,  by  the 
gradual  snberisation  of  the  cell-walls,  accompanied  by  the  formation  of 
a  layer  of  mncilage.  Ultimately  the  inner  strata  of  the  mncilage-layer 
become  absorbed,  and  the  protoplasm  fuses  with  the  remainder  of  the 
mncilage ;  and  the  resinogenous  layer  results  from  their  union.  Small 
drops  of  oil  are  formed  in  it,  which  gradually  pass  into  the  cavity ;  and 
the  resinogenous  layer  is  finally  almost  entirely  resorbed.  Similar 
phenomena  are  presented  by  other  resin-plants. 

Excretion  of  Eesin  by  the  Leaves  of  Conifers.t— From  the  obser- 
vation chiefly  of  species  of  Ptni«,  Ptcea,  Abies,  and  Juniperus^  Herr  E. 
Schwabach  draws  the  following  general  conclusions. 

The  resin  is  formed  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  resin-passages  of 
young  leaves,  and  from  them  is  excreted  into  tbo  canal.  This  excretion 
begins  as  soon  as  the  canal-cells  are  differentiated,  so  that  the  canal 
becomes  at  once  filled  with  resin.  In  Abies,  Pinus,  and  Junipertis,  the 
walls  of  the  epithelial  cells  do  not  thicken,  and  continue  to  pour  out 
resin  into  the  canal.  In  Picea  the  walls  of  the  epithelial  cells  begin  to 
thicken  in  the  first  year,  so  that  the  cell-cavity  often  disappears  almost 
entirely.  The  thickened  membranes  subsequently  become  absorbed ; 
in  which  process,  in  Pieea,  resin  is  sometimes  formed  as  a  secondary 
product. 

Indioan  and  Fseudindican.  i —  In  the  case  of  several  indigo-pro- 
ducing plants — Indigofera,  Isatis  tinctoria,  Phajus  grandifolius,  Herr  H. 
Molisch  has  determined  that  the  indican  is  produced  chiefly,  though  not 
entirely,  within  the  chlorophyll-grains.  This  affords  the  first  example 
of  the  presence  of  a  nitrogenous  glucoside  within  the  grains  of  chloro- 
phyll. 

In  the  cystolith-cells  of  a  few  species  belonging  to  the  AcanthacesB, 
but  not  in  others,  the  same  author  §  finds  a  chromogen  giving  the  same 
reactions  as  indican,  but  very  unstable.  For  all  such  chromogens  which, 
under  similar  conditions,  produce  blue  or  blue-green  pigments,  he  pro- 
poses the  term  pseudindican. 

Atropine  in  Datura-seeds.  {| — Dr.  J.  Tbomann  has  made  a  series  of 
observations  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  atropine  in  the 
seeds  of  Datura  stramonium  is  a  waste  product  or  a  reserve  food-material. 
He  finds  sufficient  evidence  that,  during  the  germination  of  the  seeds, 
the  greater  part  of  the  alkaloid  is  absorbed  even  when  the  culture  is 
entirely  free  from  bacteria  or  mould-fungi. 

(3)    Straotnre  of  TiBBueB. 

Cry8tal-Cells.ir— Prof.  W.  Kothert  and  Herr  W.  Zalenski  apply  this 
term  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  cell  found  only  in  Monocotyledons,  and 
apparently  confined  to  the  Irideae,  Amaryllideaa,  and  some  families  of 
Liliaceffi.     These  cells  differ  in  several  respects  from  ordinary  raphid- 

♦  Festechr.  f.  Schwendener,  1899,  pp.  464-70. 
t  Ber.  Deutscb.  Bot  GeseU.,  xvii.  (1899)  pp.  291-302  (1  pi.). 
%  Tom.  clt.,  pp.  228-33  (1  pi.).    Cf.  this  Journal,  1899,  p.  181. 
§  S.B.  k.  Akad.  Wiss.  Wien,  cviii.  (1899)  12  pp.  and  1  pi. 
I  Bot  Centralbl.,  Ixxx.  (1899)  pp.  461-5. 
\  Tom.  cit,  pp.  1-11,  33-50,  97-106, 145-56,  193-201,  2U-51  (1  pi.). 
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cells.  The  crystals  have  the  form  of  more  or  less  elongated  four-angled 
prisms ;  the  cell-wall  is  suberised  ;  the  cells  are  entirely  or  largely  filled 
by  the  crystals ;  they  are  dead,  and  usually  contain,  in  addition  to  the 
crystals,  nothing  but  air ;  each  crystal  is  surrounded  by  a  membrane-less 
envelope,  which  is  often  also  suberised.  The  crystals  are  composed  of 
calcium  oxalate,  and  are  probably  an  excretion  product.  The  membrane 
usually  consists  of  two  lamellsB,  the  inner  one  of  which  is  suberised,  but 
not  the  outer  one.  It  is  probably  formed  by  modification  from  the  cell- 
waU.  This  membrane  is  not  always  present ;  when  there  is  one  it  can 
be  detected  by  dissolving  out  the  crystal  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
distribution  of  the  crystal-cells  in  the  tissues  varies  in  different  species. 
A  number  of  special  cases  of  their  occurrence  are  described  in  detail. 

Interzylary  Leptome  of  Dicotyledons.  *  —  Herr  B.  Leisering  has 
made  an  exhaustive  examination  of  those  exceptional  cases  where,  in  the 
vascular  bundles  of  Dicotyledons,  a  portion  of  the  phloem  elements 
occur,  as  larger  or  smaller  islands,  enclosed  in  the  xylem,  and  therefore 
within  the  cambium,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  mode  in  which  this 
has  been  effected.  The  phenomenon  occurs  in  a  very  large  number  of 
genera  scattered  through  many  natural  orders,  the  specialities  of  which 
are  described  in  detail. 

Of  the  three  modes  in  which  it  has  been  suggested  that  these  islands 
may  have  been  formed,  the  author  finds  evidence,  in  his  investigations, 
of  two  only,  viz. : — (1)  The  phloem  is  formed,  in  the  typical  manner, 
on  the  outside  of  the  bundle,  but  has  been  bridged  over  by  an  outer  layer 
of  cambium;  (2)  Subsequent  differentiation  of  tissue  formed  endo- 
genously,  which  at  first  partakes  of  the  character  of  xylem-parenchyme. 
The  first  type  occurs  in  the  OhenopodiacesB,  Amaranthaceae,  Phytolac- 
caoece,  NyctaginesB,  MelastomaceaB,  Loranthaceae,  Combretaceie,  Logani- 
acesB,  &c. ;  the  second  in  the  Oruciferee,  Cucurbitacesd,  CampanulaceeB, 
Solanacesd,  Gentianaceae,  Leguminossd,  Malpighiaceae,  ApocynacesB,  As- 
depiadead,  Acanthaceae,  &c.  As  a  rule  the  *'  island  "  consists  only  of 
sieve-tubes  with  the  accompanying  thin-walled  cells.  Those  of  the  first 
type  are  usually  nearly  circular  in  transverse  section;  while  those 
belonging  to  the  second  type  have  a  much  more  irregular  form. 

Pibrovascular  System  of  the  Female  "Flowers"  of  Conifers-f — 
Mr.  W.  C.  Worsdell  has  made  a  careful  study  of  this  subject  in  a 
number  of  species  belonging  to  the  Araucarieae,  Abietineae,  PodocarpeaB, 
Taxeae,  Taxodineas,  and  (JupressiueaB,  but  is  not  able  to  come  to  a  con- 
clusion from  it  of  the  true  nature  of  the  so-called  female  "  flower."  The 
Araucarieae,  Podocarpeaa,  Taxodineae,  and  still  more  the  Abietineaa, 
afford  illustration,  in  the  structure  of  their  vascular  bundles,  of  the  com- 
pound nature  of  the  axial  appendage  of  the  female  cone,  the  two  foliar 
organs  comprising  it  being,  in  the  last  order,  distinct  and  separable 
except  at  the  very  base,  where  they  are  adnate  to  one  another.  The 
TaxeaB  differ  from  the  other  groups  in  the  fact  that  the  sporanges  occur 
in  a  terminal  instead  of  lateral  position  with  respect  to  the  axis  on  which 
they  are  borne. 

♦  Bot.  CJentralbl.,  Ixxx.  (1899)  pp.  289-98.  321-331,  369-76,  414-22,  465-70, 
497-503  (3  pl8.). 

t  Aim.  of  liot.,  xiii.  (1899)  pp.  527-48  (1  pi.). 
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Formation  of  Cork  in  the  GhenopodiacesB.* — From  an  investigation 
of  the  process  in  several  genera,  Herr  B.  Leisering  states  that,  in  the 
Chenopodiace®,  the  cork  is  formed  either  beneath  the  epiderm,  or  in  the 
lowermost  layer  of  the  primary  cortex,  or  in  the  uppermost  layer  of 
the  secondary  cortex  beneath  the  primary  phloem-cells.  In  the  litist  case 
it  originates  either  from  the  first  cell  which  is  separated  outwardly  from 
the  cambium,  or  from  a  special  layer  of  the  pericambinm  formed  be- 
fore the  oxtrafascicular  cambium.  Tbe  cork-cells  vary  in  their  form 
from  those  of  an  ordinary  short-celled  parenohyme  to  parenchymatous 
fibres  exceeding  the  cambium-cells  in  length. 

Tracheids  and  Besin-passages  in  the  Pith  of  Gephalotaxus.f — Prof. 
W.  Rothert  has  detected  resin-passages  iu  the  pith  of  several  species  of 
OepTialotaoous,  resembling  those  of  Saliaburiay  but  hitherto  unknown  in 
that  position  in  the  CouifersB.  In  one  species,  C.  koraina  sp.  n.,  he  has 
also  found  iu  the  pith  tracheidal  parenchymatous  cells  of  very  peculiar 
structure.  They  have  bordered  pits  and  fibrous  thickenings  like  xylem- 
tracheids,  and  are  empty,  but  their  form  completely  resembles  that  of 
the  adjoining  parenchymatous  cells  of  the  pith.  They  soon  become 
lignified.     Their  function  is  probably  the  storing  up  of  water. 

C43   Structure  of  Orffans. 

Floral  Abnormalities  in  Linaria  spuria.} — Mr.L.  JosthasooUeoted 
the  results  of  an  enormouF  number  of  observations  on  irregular  struc- 
tures in  this  species,  including  peloria.  He  considers  them  as  ^'  belong- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  species,"  and  therefore  rather  as  variations  than 
abnormalities. 

Organs  which  Secrete  Water.—Herr  M.  v.  Minden  §  states  that  the 
secretion  of  aqueous  fluids  through  the  leaves  of  water-plants  takes  place 
either  through  water-clefts,  or  through  openings  destitute  of  an  epitheme. 
These  are  usually  the  result  of  the  absorption  of  cells  lying  above  the 
ends  of  the  veins,  the  last  tracheids  running  free  into  a  small  pit  at  the 
apex  of  the  leaf ;  in  floating  leaves  they  are  placed  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaf.  Dicotyledonous  aquatic  plants  have  also  water-clefts.  The 
water  secreted  contains  large  quantities  of  calcium  chloride.  Water^ 
clefts  are  formed  on  cotyledons  at  a  very  early  period,  their  function 
commencing  with  the  unfolding  of  the  cotyledons.  In  Tropmolum  the 
water-clefts  are  larger  when  the  air  is  very  moist.  The  trichomes  of 
the  leaves  of  Nicotiana  and  of  Glaux  maritima  contain  an  active  calcium 
or  magnesium  chloride. 

Herr  P.  Weinrowski  ||  records  a  number  of  observations  to  the  same 
effect  on  aquatic  plants.  The  openings  at  the  apex  of  the  leaves  furnish 
the  means  of  escape  of  a  current  of  water  laden  with  mineral  sub- 
stances. In  Nuphar,  Uiricularia,  and  Elodea^  pores  were  detected  in  the 
leaf-sheaths. 

Glands  of  Euphorbia.? — M.  L.  Gaucher  has  studied  the  structure  of 
the  glands  of  the  cyathium  of  EuphorhicL.    Each  gland  consists  of  a  loose 

•  Ber.  Deutsch.  Bot.  GeseU.,  xviL  (1899)  pp.  243-55  (1  pi.), 
t  Tom.  oit,  pp.  275-90  (1  pi.  and  1  fig.) 
.  J  Biol.  Centralbl.,  xix.  (1899)  pp.  145-95. 
§  Biblioth.  Bot.,  Kelt  xlvi.  (1899)  76  pp.  and  7  pis. 

II  BcitT.  z.  wise.  Bot.  (FunfiBtuok),  iu.  (1899)  41  pp.  and  10  figs.  See  Bot.  Ztg., 
Ivii.  2"  Abt.,  p.  809.       \  Joum.  de  Bot  (Morot),  xiii.  (1899)  pp.  368-70  (1  fig.). 
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parenoIiTmatons  tissue  enclosing  cbloropbyll,  and  traversed  by  a  fexv 
laticiferons  tubes.  Tbe  cbromoleucites  are  of  two  kinds — ^yelbtw  with- 
a  pigment  closely  resembling  tbat  of  carotin  or  zantbin,  and  orange- 
yellow  or  red.  Tbe  glands  also  contain  two  coloured  fluids — one  red,  tbe 
cyanin  of  antbors  (turning  blue  by  the  action  of  bases),  tbe  otber  yellow. 

Hairs  of  the  VerbascesB.* — M.  G.  Lavodoux  finds  tbe  presence  of 
peculiar  glandular  buirs  to  be  a  constant  character  of  all  the  indigenous 
(French)  specioH  of  the  Verbascedb,  and  of  all  tbe  exotic  species  ex- 
amined, in  addition  to  tbe  branched,  stellate,  or  candelabra-like  hairs. 

jS.  Phyvioloffy. 

(1)  Beproduotion  and  Embryology. 

Embryology  of  the  CalyoanthacesB.t  —  Sig.  6.  Longo  argues  in 
favour  of  the  affinity  of  tbe  Calycantboceae  with  the  RosacesB.  The  re- 
ceptacle is  axile  in  its  origin  ;  all  tbe  parts  of  tbe  flower  originating  on 
it  distinctly  from  one  another. 

In  tbe  development  of  the  pollon-grains  the  tapete  has  no  uniform 
morphological  character;  its  significance  is  pimply  physiological.  It 
is  the  nutrient  tissue  of  tbe  pollon-mother-cells ;  karyokinesis  goes  on 
actively  in  its  cells.  The  pollen-grain  consists  of  ono  large  vegetative 
cell  with  large  nuclei  and  nucleoles,  and  a  small  generative  cell. 

'J'be  embryo-sac  is  usually  the  product  of  several  mother-cells  or 
primordial  cells,  although  each  of  these  may  develope  into  an  embryo- 
eaa  In  any  case,  only  one  embryo-sac  attains  full  development.  The 
author  regards  tbe  existence  of  a  number  of  collateral  cells  of  tbe 
embryo-sac  as  a  constant  character  of  the  Eosace®  and  CalycantbacosB. 

Hybrid-Fertilisation  of  the  Endosperm.^  —  By  fertilisation  of  the 
endosperm,  M.  Hugo  de  Yries  understands  the  fusion  of  tbe  bindermost 
spermatozoid  (nucleus)  of  the  pollen-tube  with  the  central  nucleus  of 
the  embryo-sac,  as  demonstrated  by  Nawaschin  and  Guignard.§  He  has 
been  able  to  establish  a  hybridisation,  both  of  the  embryo  and  of  the 
endosperm,  in  tbe  case  of  a  variety  of  Indian  corn  known  as  the  "  sugar- 
maize  "  {mats  aucrS),  characterised  by  tbe  replacement  of  the  starch  by 
sugar  in  the  endosperm.  The  stigmas  of  this  variety  were  pollinated 
from  a  plant  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  without  preventing  pollination 
from  its  own  male  inflorescence.  The  result  was  the  production  of 
seedling  plants  in  which  the  spikes  consisted  of  some  seeds  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  while  some  were  filled  with  sugar ;  but  there  were  none 
of  an  intermediate  description.  That  the  embryos,  as  well  as  the  endo- 
sperm, were  of  a  hybrid  character  was  shown  by  sowing  tbe  seeds  thus 
produced,  and  impregnating  tbe  female  flowers  by  pollen  from  the  male 
inflorescence  of  the  same  plant.  The  result  was  that  the  seeds  thus  pro- 
duced were  filled  partly  with  starch  and  partly  with  sugar,  but  again 
there  were  none  of  an  intermediate  character.  Hybridisation,  both  of  the 
embryo  and  of  the  endosperm,  was  thus  established. 

Peculiar  Embryo-sac  in  Peperomia  pellucida.  ||  —  Prof.  D.  H. 
Campbell  describes  what  appears  to  be  a  constant  peculiarity  in  this 

♦  Journ.  de  Bot.  (Morot),  xlii.  (1899)  pp.  216-8  (4  figs.). 

t  Ann.  r.  1st  bot.  Boma,  ix.  (1899)  pp.  1-16  (2  pis.).  See  Bot.  C.'ontralbl.,  Izxx. 
(1899)  p.  188.  :  Gomptos  Bundus,  cxxix.  (1899)  pp.  973-5. 

§  Of.  tbui  Journal,  1899,  p.  409.  !||  Ann.  of  Bot.,  xiii.  (1899)  p.  626. 
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plant  in  the  processes  which  take  place  hefore  fertilisation.  Afier  the 
first  division  of  the  large  primary  nucleus  of  the  embryo-sac,  the  two 
daughter-nuclei  remaiu  close  together,  and  after  the  next  division,  the 
four  resulting  nuclei  ai'e  arranged  at  equal  distances  from  each  other. 
This  stage  is  followed  by  one  with  eight  nuclei,  arranged  equally  about 
the  periphery  of  the  sac,  which  is  completely  filled  with  granular  cyto- 
plasm without  the  usual  central  vacuole.  Nt*  trace  could  be  detected  of 
the  polaiity  usually  characteristic  of  the  embryo-sac,  nor  is  there  any 
sign  of  a  definite  egg-apparatus,  of  antipodals,  or  of  polar  nuclei.  About 
this  time  the  central  vacuole  is  forioed,  and  soon  after  another  nuclear 
division  takes  place,  resulting  in  sixteen  free  nuclei,  distributed  equally 
about  the  periphery  of  the  sac  in  the  rather  thick  cytoplasmic  layer. 

Filaments  in  the  Protoplasm  of  the  Mother-cell  of  the  Embryo- 
sac* — In  several  species  of  Liliaceie — Fritillaria  imperiaiis.  Lilium 
candidum,  L,  tigrinum^  L.  Martagon^  Tidipa  sylvestris —iHM..  M.  and  P. 
Bouin  find,  in  the  cytoplasm  of  the  embryo-sac  mother-cell,  at  the  time 
when  this  cell  is  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  the  adjacent  cells  of  the 
nucellus,  a  fibrillar  network  which  eaprerly  takes  up  staining  substauces. 
From  this  are  differentiated,  during  the  further  development  of  the  cell, 
separate  fibrillse,  which  are  at  first  distributed  irregularly  through  the 
cytoplasm,  but  subsequently  assume  definite  positions  vrith  respect  to 
the  nucleus.  In  the  pole  facing  the  micropyle  thev  are  often  collected 
radially  round  the  nucleus ;  the  equatorial  plane  of  Uie  cell  becomes  soon 
free  from  them ;  they  accumulate,  on  one  hand  in  the  micropylar  region, 
ou  the  other  hand  in  the  chalazal  region  of  the  elongated  mother-ceil  of 
the  embryo-sac.  At  these  poles  the  fibrillffi  coalesce  into  a  homogeneous 
body,  and  then  break  up  and  become  diffused  through  the  cytoplasm. 
These  structures  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  kinoplasm,  and  the  author 
proposes  to  call  them  ergastopldsniy  a  name  given  by  Gamier  to  similar 
structures  in  the  gland-cells  of  the  higher  Vertebrata.  He  believes  them 
to  be  connected  with  the  production  of  substances  which  are  used  up  in 
the  subsequent  division-processes. 

Cellulose-Bands  in  the  Embryo-sac  of  Pediculari8.t  —  The  occur- 
rence has  long  been  known  of  i)eculiar  striinds  of  cellulose  in  the  em- 
bryo-sac of  Fedicidaris  pcUustria  and  sylvatica.  Herr  Tischler  lias  traced 
their  development  from  filaments  of  protoplasm.  They  occur  at  the 
micropylar  end  of  the  embryo-sac,  in  peculiar  narrow  blind-gut-like 
processes ;  this  portion  of  the  sao  having  been,  before  their  formation, 
filled  with  starch.  The  protoplasmic  strands  are  at  first  simple,  but 
subsequently  anastomose  with  one  another;  they  are  of  a  granular 
structure.  The  nucleus  of  the  extended  portion  is  much  larger  than 
those  of  the  surrounding  cells  of  the  integument.  It  subaequeutly 
breaks  up,  and  ultimately  di^appears.  The  conversion  into  cellulose  is 
preceded  by  a  fusion  of  the  protoplasm  granules.  The  cellulose-strands 
resemble  those  found  by  Bascalioni  f  in  Veronica  hederm/olia  and 
Planiago  lanceolatoy  but  are  not  sarroundcd  by  a  cementing  substance. 

*  Bibliographie  aoatomique,  vi.  (1898)  10  pp.  aod  5  figs.  See  Bot  Oentndbl., 
Ixxx.  (1899)  p.  225. 

t  Ber.  Konigsberg.  Oeoon.  Gesell.,  1899.  18  pp.  See  Bot  CentialbL,  Ixxx. 
(1899;  p.  390.  X  Cf.  this  Journal,  1894,  pp.  226,  589. 
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CroM-FoUination  and  SelfPolUnatioo.— The  late  Herr  P.  Enuth  * 
describeB  the  mode  of  pollination  of  several  Javanese  species  of  Mustiwndaf 
which  is  effected  by  Lepidoptera.  In  one  instance  the  bntterfly,  with  a 
proboscis  27  mm.  long,  obtains  the  honey  from  the  bottom  of  the  long 
tabe  without  seating  itself  on  the  flower. 

Dr.  F.  Ludwig  f  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  relative  position 
of  the  parts,  and  the  changes  in  colour  of  the  perianth,  of  the  strongly 
proterogynous  HeUebortut  fcetidus,  which  all  piomote  cross-polliuation 
by  bees,  making  the  inflorescence  more  attractive  from  a  distance. 

Prof.  6.  V.  Lagerheim  X  describes  the  adaptation  to  cross-pollination 
in  the  flowers  of  Brachyotwn  ledifoUum,  a  shrub  of  Ecuador  belonging 
to  the  MelastomacesB.  It  appears  to  be  pollinated  almost  entirely  by  two 
species  of  humming-bird,  attracted  by  the  insects  which  feed  upon  the 
nectar.  The  structure  of  the  flowers  is  such  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
for  the  pollen  to  be  carried  to  the  stigma  by  the  insects  themselves ; 
while  self-pollination  seems  altogether  excluded.  Other  omithophilons 
plants  from  Ecuador  ore  also  mentioned  by  the  author. 

Mr.  K.  C.  McGregor  §  points  out  the  adaptations  in  the  flowers  of 
the  American  Salvia  coceinea  to  pollination  through  the  agency  of  a 
humming-bird,  Calypte  anna. 

Dr.  E.  Fisch  ||  gives  a  variety  of  interesting  details  respecting  the 
adaptations  to  insect-pollination  in  a  number  of  alpine  and  desert  plants, 
naming  the  class  (but  not  the  genus  or  species)  to  which  the  visitors 
belong.  Among  alpine  plants  he  finds,  in  opposition  to  the  statement 
of  H.  Miilier,  that  i«d  and  blue  flowers  on  the  one  hand,  and  white  and 
yellow  flowers  on  the  other  hand,  occur  in  nearly  equal  numbers. 

In  Vicia  lathyraidet,  Herr  E.  Loew  Y  finds  an  example  of  retrogres- 
sion in  the  development  of  xenogamous  flowers  in  the  direction  of  auto- 
gamy. Although  it  does  not  produce  strictly  cleistogamous  flowers,  the 
monadelphy  of  the  stamens,  the  absence  of  honey-glands,  the  reduction 
of  the  standard  and  keel,  all  point  to  an  adaptation  to  self-pollination. 

Knuih*8  Handbook  to  the  biology  of  Flowers.** — The  most  recent 
part  of  the  late  Dr.  P.  Enuth's  Handbook  comprises  the  remaining 
orders  of  Dicotyledons,  commencing  with  the  Lobeliacesd,  as  well  as  the 
Monocotyledons  and  Oymnosporms.  All  recent  observations  on  the 
mode  of  pollination  of  the  species  belonging  to  these  orders  are  referred 
to,  whether  by  the  author  or  by  other  observers,  and  a  copious  biblio- 
graphy is  appended.  A  third  volume,  referring  to  extra-european 
species,  remained  unpublished  at  the  time  of  the  author's  lamented 
death ;  but  arrangements  have  been  made  for  its  publication. 

♦  Dodouaa,  1899.  8  pp.  and  7  figs.  See  Beiheft  z.  Bot.  CentnJbl.,  viii.  (1899) 
p.  509.  t  Bot.  Centralbl,  Izxiz.  (1899)  pp.  153-9  (3  tfgs.). 

I  Bot  Notis.,  1899,  pp.  105-22  (1  pi.).    See  Bot.  Centrftlbl.,  lixx.  (1899)  p.  78. 

§  Amer.  Naturalist,  xxxiu.  (1899)  pp.  953-5  (3  flgi.). 

Q  Biblioth.  Bot.,  Heft  48,  61  pp.  and  6  pis. 

1  Flora,  hLXXv.  (1899)  pp.  397-403. 

♦•  •  Haadb.  d.  Blttthenbiologie,*  vol.  li.  pt  2,  Leipiig,  1899, 705  pp.,  210  figs.,  and 
1  portrait-plate.    Cf.  this  Journal,  1898,  p.  647. 
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(2)  Nutrition  and  Growth  (including'  Ghexmination, 
and  Movements  of  Fluids). 

Migration  of  Food-materials  in  the  Leaves.* —  Mr.  G.  M.  Tucker 
and  Mr.  B.  Tollens  find  that  (in  the  plane-tree),  the  weight  and  the  atnonnt 
of  ash  in  the  leaves  increase  until  the  death  of  the  leaves,  and  then 
slightly  decline.  The  same  is  the  case  with  silica  and  lime,  but  the 
chlorine  and  sulphuric  acid  show  a  continuous  increase ;  leaves  gathered 
in  November  contained  three  times  as  much  sulphuric  acid  as  leaves 
gathered  in  June.  Phosphoric  acid  and  potassa  increase  very  slightly 
until  the  death  of  the  leaves,  after  which  they  diminish  to  less  than  one 
half  their  original  quantity.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  decreases  continu- 
ally to  less  than  one-fourth  of  its  original  quantity.  There  appears  to 
be  but  very  little  retrogression  of  the  food-materials  from  the  leaves  to 
the  stem  or  branches.  Rain  has  very  little,  if  any,  washing  out  action 
on  the  food-materials  in  the  leaves. 

Chlorophyll- Assimilation  in  Solar  Light  which  has  passed  through 
Leaves.! — M.  E.  Griffon  has  carried  out  a  series  of  observations  for  the 
purpose  of  deteimining  the  extent  to  which  the  power  of  assimilation  in 
leaves  is  affected  by  the  light  having  passed  through  other  leaves.  Asa 
role,  with  the  leaves  of  different  trees,  passing  through  a  single  leaf 
does  not  greatly  affect  the  power  of  light  to  decompose  carbon  dioxide ; 
while,  if  the  light  have  passed  through  two  leaven,  this  power  is  so 
weakened  that  respiration  is  more  energetic  than  assimilation.  The  re- 
duction in  the  assimilating  power  by  passing  through  a  single  leaf  varied 
between  as  1 :  7  in  the  case  of  the  beech  to  1 :  20  in  the  c;vse  of  the  ivy. 

Assimilation  and  Transpiration  in  Japanese  Plants,  t  —  M.  K. 
Shibata  has  investigated  the  phenomena  attending  metastasis  in  Japanese 
species  of  bamboo.  Starch  is  the  chief  reserve-food-roaterial  in  the 
haulm,  rhizome,  and  root ;  its  soluble  product  is  cane-sugar.  Ty rosin 
and  asparagin  were  both  found,  but  tannin  only  very  rarely.  Phos- 
phorus, potassium,  chlorine,  and  magnesium  are  stored  up  in  the  reserve- 
receptacles,  the  last  especially  in  the  sieve-tubes  ;  calcium  and  sulphur 
were  not  usually  to  be  detected  directly. 

M.  S.  Kusano  gives  statistics  of  the  transpiration  of  evergreen  trees 
in  the  winter  in  Japan.     It  attains  its  minimum  at  the  end  of  January. 

From  an  observation  of  over  eighty  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  Prof. 
K.  Miyake  derives  the  following  results.  The  amount  of  starch  in  the 
evergreen  leaves  begins  to  decrease  about  the  end  of  November,  attain- 
ing its  minimum  about  the  end  of  January,  and  beginning  again  to 
increase  by  the  end  of  February.  As  a  rale  Monocotyledons  contain 
less  starch  than  Dicotyledons,  Gymnosperms,  or  Pteridophytes,  and 
occasionally  none  at  all.  Starch  is  always  present,  even  in  the  coldest 
period  of  the  year,  in  the  mesophyll  and  in  the  guard-cells.  The 
Btomates  remain  open  in  winter. 

Influence  of  Nitrogen  on  the  Growth  of  Boots.§ — A  series  of  ex- 
^  periments  carried  out  by  Herr  H.  Mtiller-Thurgau  on  the  effect  on  the 

•  Ber.  Deutscl).  Chem.  (Resell.,  xxxii.  (1899)  pp.  257.5-83.  See  Journ.  Cbem. 
Soc.,  1900,  Abslr.,  ii.  p.  35.  t  Comptes  Rendus,  cxxix.  (1899)  pp.  1276-8. 

X  Arb.  Bot.  Inst.  k.  Univ.  Toki...      See  Bot.  Centralbl.,  Ixxx.  (1899)  pp.  169-72. 

§  VI.  J.B.  Deutscli.-schweiz.  Versuchsst.  Wadensweil.  See  Bot.  Centralbl.,  Ixxx. 
(1899)  p.  74. 
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growth  of  plants  of  an  extra  snpply  of  nitrogen  to  the  roots,  points  to 
the  following  general  conclusions.  The  roots  are  enabled  to  form  an 
abnormally  large  amount  of  albuminoids  when  the  nitrogen  is  presented 
to  ihem  in  the  form  of  a  nitrate,  hut  only  if  they  can  obtain  a  plentiful 
supply  of  sugar  from  the  leaves  or  from  reserve-food  receptacles.  This 
is  mauifested  in  the  greater  length  and  thickness  of  the  roots,  in  their 
increased  ramification,  and  in  the  increased  amount  of  protoplasm  in 
their  cells. 

Sjrmbiosis.* — After  a  brief  summary  of  the  various  known  forms  of 
symbiosis.  Prof.  H.  Marshall  Ward  suggests  the  hypothesis  that  one 
syrabiont  may  stimulate  another  by  excreting  some  substance  which  acts 
as  an  exciting  drug  on  the  latter.  One  symbiont  may  also  act  on  the 
other  by  removing  the  products  of  metabolism,  the  accumulation  of 
which  tends  to  inhibit  its  activity. 

Function  of  Aerial  £oot8.t — Br.  A.  Nabokich  has  undertaken  an 
extensive  series  of  observations  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  accuracy 
of  the  current  interpretation  of  the  function  of  the  aerial  roots  of 
epiphytic  OrchidesB,  AroidesB,  and  Liliaceae,  viz.  the  collection  and 
absorption  of  atmospheric  moisture.  From  a  careful  examination  of  the 
structure  of  the  aerial  roots  of  a  number  of  Orchidesd,  he  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  air-containing  velamen  can  absorb  only  large  drops 
of  dew  which  are  brought  to  them  by  the  cooling  of  other  parts.  He 
calls  special  attention  to  two  instances  of  the  localisation  of  these  roots, 
viz.  between  the  bulbs  and  the  surrounding  leaves,  and  in  the  furrow  of 
fallen  leaves ;  and  to  the  occurrence  of  rosettes  of  leaves  round  the 
bulbs  ;  as  also  to  the  fact  that  xerophilous  plants  growing  on  rocks,  &c., 
are  not  provided  with  aerial  roots.  In  the  main  the  author  confirms 
the  accepted  view  of  the  function  of  aerial  roots;  but  they  are  very 
often  found  in  an  active  condition  only  on  young  shoots.  The  paren- 
chyme  of  the  root  draws  the  water  with  great  osmotic  forco  out  of  the 
velamen.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  velamen  is  replaced  by  several 
layers  of  water-absorbing  cells.  One  important  function  of  the  velamen 
is  to  serve  simply  as  a  protection  to  the  roots  against  rapid  refrigeration. 
This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  velamen  is  especially  strongly 
developed  in  those  orchids  which  are  natives  of  subtropical  climates 
and  mountain  regions. 

Physiology  of  Tuberous  Structures.? — Herr  H.  Vochting  finds  the 
tubers  of  Oxalis  crassicauh's  a  convenient  object  for  investigating  the 
physiological  processes  connected  with  the  storing-up  of  food-material. 
On  germinating,  the  tuber  produces  apical  buds,  which  develope  into 
leafy  shoots,  from  whose  base  proceed  abundance  of  roots.  Later, 
underground  stolons  spring  from  the  leafy  shoot,  some  of  which  de- 
velope into  other  leafy  shoots,  while  others  remain  underground  and 
develope  new  tubers  at  their  apex.  The  mother-tuber  yields  up  its 
food-material  to  the  daughter-tuber  like  the  endosperm  to  the  embryo, 
and  then  perishes.  A  normally  developed  tuber  has  one  small  ring  of 
vessels.     The  histological  structure  and  the  physiological  processes  in 

♦  Ann  otBot.,  xiii.  (1899)  pp.  549-62. 

t  Bot.  Centralbl.,  Ixxx.  (1899)  pp.  331-40.  376-84,  423-32,  471-7,  503-10  (I  pi.). 

i  PringBheim's  Jahrb.  f.  wies.  Bot.,  ^xxW-  (1899)  pp.  1-148  (5  pis.  and  9  figs.). 
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the  tuber  of  OxcUis  crasneaulis  are  compared  with  those  in  the  st^n- 
tubers  of  the  potato  and  artichoke,  the  root-tnbers  of  the  dahlia^  and 
other  examples.  Light  was  found  to  exorcise  a  remarkably  prejudicial 
effect  OD  the  growth  of  tubers  and  rhizomes,  whether  belonging  to  the 
root  or  to  the  stem. 

Biology  of  Helleborus  foBtidus.*  —  Dr.  F.  Ludwig  gives  further 
details  of  the  mode  in  which  this  plant  protects  itself  against  the  cold 
in  winter;  and  classifies  those  plants  which  have  special  contrivances 
for  this  purpose  under  three  heads,  viz. : — (1)  Those  whose  aerial  de- 
velopment has  already  begun  when  the  frost  commences, — hemichimo- 
nophilous ;  (2)  those  with  thin  herbaceous  leaves  which  persist  through 
the  winter, — MmonocMorous ;  and  (3)  those  in  which  the  chief  develop- 
ment takes  place  in  the  winter  half-year, — chimonophiloua,  Hell€horu$ 
/(Biidm  belongs  to  the  third  class. 

Influence  of  Moisture  on  Oermination.t — Herr.  W.  Kinzel  finds  a 
marked  differcDoe  in  different  seeds  in  this  respect.  As  a  rule  the 
moisture  of  the  soil  has  a  greater  iufluence  in  promoting  germination 
than  the  water  absorbed  by  the  seed  itself. 

fiesistance  of  Seeds  to  Mercury.^ — M.  Gasimir  De  Candolle  states 
that  grains  of  wheat,  after  having  been  immersed  in  mercury  for  four 
years,  germinated,  and  produced  normal  plants. 

C8)  IrritabiUty. 

Chemotropism  of  the  Pollen-tube.§ — Herr  B.  Lidforss  has  made 
some  interesting  observations  on  the  attractive  force  exerted  by  the 
stigma  on  pollen-tabes,  the  species  chiefly  observed  being  Narcissus 
Tazetta,  He  found  that  artificially  prepared  organic  acids — formic, 
acetic,  lactic,  succinic,  malic,  tartaric,  citric — ^also  amides,  glucosides, 
and  tannins,  had  no  undoubted  influence  on  the  direction  of  tiie  growth 
of  pollen-tubes ;  but  that  the  almost  immediate  effect  of  introducing 
into  the  medium  a  few  grains  of  diastase  was  a  deflection  of  all  the 
pollen-tubes  towards  the  grains.  Further  experiment  showed  that  the 
constituent  element  of  the  diastase  which  attracted  the  pollen-tubes  was 
its  proteid.  Experiments  on  Narcissus  confirmed  the  view  that  there 
are  chiefly  two  classes  of  substances  which  attract  pollen-tubes,  viz. 
carbohydrates  and  proteids  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  object  of  the  move- 
ment is  simply  the  search  for  food-materials  for  their  development. 
Similar  results  were  obtained  with  other  species  of  Narcissus.  The 
pollen  of  most  LiliaceaB  was  found  to  be  much  more  sensitive  to  mineral 
salts  than  that  of  Narcissus,  In  the  ci%»o  of  npopetalons  Exogens,  no 
attractive  force  uf  proteids  on  the  pollen-tubes  could  bo  detected ;  but 
in  the  case  of  a  few  Gkmopetalse — Viburnum  Lantana  and  nitidum — this 
was  observed. 

Localisation  of  the  Sensitive  fiegion  in  Oeotropism.  —  From  the 
results  of  a  series  of  experiments  made  on  the  germination  of  the  seeds 

•  Bot.  Centralbl,  Ixxx.  (1899)  pp.  401-l.S  (1  fig.).    Cf.  this  Journal,  1898,  p.  179. 
t  Landwirlbsch.  Versuch&itat.,  li.  (1899).     See  Bot.  Centralbl.,  Ixxx.  (1899) 
p.  3.50.  X  Arch.  Sci.  Phjs.  et  Nat,  viii.  (1899)  pp.  517-8. 

§  Ber.  Deutfich.  Bot.  Geaell.,  xvii.  (1899)  pp.  236-42. 
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of  different  grasses.  Prof.  F.  Darwin  *  has  been  able  to  localise  the  geo- 
tropic  sensitiveues^  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  in  the  cotyledon. 

Miss  D.  F.  M.  Portz  f  confirms  Czapek*s  statement  J  that  the  maxi- 
mom  of  geotropic  curvature  is  reached  when  an  organ  deviates  from  the 
horizontal  at  an  angle  of  45^  in  a  downward  direction. 

Motile  Apparatus  of  Mimo8a.§— According  to  Prof.  A.  Borzi,  the 
roots  of  Mimosa  pudica  are  capable  of  transmitting  movements  of  irri- 
tation although  destitute  of  any  special  organs  of  sensitiveness ;  and  the 
same  is  the  case  with  the  leaves  of  some  Leguminosad.  In  the  tissue 
of  the  motile  organs  of  the  leaves  of  Mimosa  is  a  stmoture  not  found 
elsewhere  in  the  plant.  The  protoplasts  are  surrounded  by  periplieral 
fibrillar  extensions,  which  penetrate  through  the  delicate  orifices  in  the 
cell-walls,  placing  them  in  intimate  connection  one  with  another.  This 
motile  apparatus  is  attached  to  every  leaf  of  the  plant,  and  sends  out 
prolongations  which  extend  to  the  whole  plant,  even  to  the  root-system. 
But  it  is  in  the  leaves  only  that  the  sensitive  apparatus  comes  into 
contact  with  the  environment.  The  only  way  here  for  the  conduction 
of  the  irritation  is  through  the  epiderm,  whether  of  the  leaflets,  of  the 
mid-rib,  or  of  the  cushions.  The  minute  structure  of  these  various 
parts  is  described  in  detail.  The  protoplasm  of  the  sensitive  organ 
contains  a  large  amount  of  saccharose  in  solution,  which  accounts  for  its 
high  osmotic  properties. 

(4)  Ohemioal  Ohanffes  (inoludinsr  Bespiration 
and  Fermentation). 

Synthesis  of  Albuminoids. ||  — Herr  W.  Palladin  asserts  that  the 
nitrogenous  organic  substances  in  plants  may  originate  in  several  ways. 
Besides  the  intermediate  products  of  the  primary  synthesis  of  albu- 
minoids, we  may  also  have  products  of  the  decomposition  of  albuminoids ; 
intermediate  products  of  the  regeneration  of  the  decomposition-products ; 
and  various  special  products  of  the  breaking  up  of  aJbuminoids.  The 
decomposition  of  albuminoids  takes  place  only  in  growing  organs.  In 
Ulva  Laciuca  and  Enteromorpha  irUestinalis  he  found  asparagin,  but  no 
tyrosin.  Tyrosin  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  first  stage  in  the  primary 
synthesis  ot  albumen.  Asparagin  and  tyrosin  are  simply  products  of 
the  decomposition  of  albuminoids.  In  Salicomia  herhcicea  he  found 
neither  asparagin  nor  tyrosin ;  in  the  leaves  of  Bdbinia  Pseudacada 
very  little  asparagin  and  no  tyrosin  ;  in  the  leaves  of  Dahlia  variabilis 
(in  August)  neither  asparagin  nor  tyrosin. 

Enz7me8.ir — Herr  J.  Orliss  gives  further  details  of  the  properties  of 
the  enzyme  of  Penicillium  glaucum.  It  possesses  the  power  of  energeti- 
cally splitting  up  cane-sugar,  but  has  a  less  powerful  action  on  starch 
and  reserve-cellulose ;  it  has  nut  the  properties  of  an  oxydase.  Malt- 
diastase,  on  the  other  hand,  plays  the  part  of  a  y-oxydase ;  it  acts 
energetically  on  starch,  less  so  on  cane-sugar,  and  only  very  slowly  on 
reserve-cellu  lose. 

•  Apd.  of  Bot,  xiii.  (1899)  pp.  567-74  (1  pL).  t  Tom.  cit,  p.  620. 

t  Cf.  thialJournuU  1895,  p.  454. 

§  Kiv.  8ci.  Biol.  Palermo,  1899,  faso.  4, 39  pp.     See  Dot  CeDtralbl.,  Uxx.  (1890) 
p.  351.         II  Ilttssiao,  Ciiarkow,  1898.    See  Bot  Centralbl  Ixxx.  (1899)  p.  17. 
\  Fostiichr.  f.  Schwendener,  1899,  pp.  184-201.  (1  pi.). 
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Oalactase  or  Milk-ferment*  —  Messrs.  S.  M.  Babcock  and  H.  L. 
Bnscell  give  in  more  detail  an  aoconnt  of  galactase,  the  specifio  proteo- 
lytic ferment  of  milk,  its  properties,  and  its  action  on  the  proteids  of 
milk.  Though  allied  t  j  other  proteolytic  enzymes  of  animal  and  vegetable 
origin,  it  is  different  therefrom,  and  it  has  received  its  name  on  account 
of  its  inherent  relation  to  milk.  It  in  present  in  all  mammalian  milk. 
Its  action  shows  that  the  enzyme  belongs  to  tlie  class  of  which  the  best 
representative  is  trypsin.  It  acts  powerfully  in  neutral  and  faintly 
alkaline  solutions,  and  is  less  sensitive  to  acid  reaction  than  trypsin. 
Its  strongest  effect  is  exerted  between  37°  and  42°.  It  rapidly  decom- 
poses H^Oj.  In  milk  it  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  other  animal 
or  bacterial  proteolytic  ferments  by  the  character  of  its  decomposition 
products,  e.g.  from  trypsin  it  is  distinguished  by  forming  ammonia. 

The  close  connection  between  the  action  of  galactase  on  milk  and  the 
normal  ripening  of  (vheddar  cheese  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  these  two 
processes  are  effected  by  the  same  agency. 

Self-fermentatibn  of  Teast-f — By  the  self-fermentation  of  yea?t  is 
to  be  understood,  says  Herr  C.  J.  Lintner,  the  power  possessed  by  yeast 
of  forming  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  at  the  expense  of  their  own  body- 
substance  and  without  any  addition  of  sugar.  The  material  ft)r  this 
self-fermentation  is  no  doubt  glycogen,  which  is  fii-st  converted  into 
grape-sugar  and  then  iuto  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  The  amount  of 
alcohol  produced  by  fresh  bottom  yeast  in  42  hours  amounts  to  6  •  6-7  •  7 
per  cent,  of  the  dry  yeast  mass.  The  author's  experiments  and  observa- 
tions chiefly  relate  to  the  action  of  certain  salts  on  self-fermentation. 
Starting  with  the  idea  that  invertin  must  be  easily  extracted  from 
plasmolysed  yesist,  and  using  a  large  excess  of  the  salts  in  order  to  kill 
the  yeast,  he  found,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  that  while  certain  saltd 
inhibited  self-fermentation  others  promoted  it.  The  first  set  of  experi- 
ments was  carried  out  in  small  tubes,  and  the  results  are  shown  in  four 
tables.  Chlorides  prevented  self-fermentation.  According  to  the  nature 
of  the  base,  sulphates  excited  or  depressed  the  action  ;  sodium  and  zinc 
sulphates  promoted  self-fermentation,  while  other  sulphates  repressed  it. 
Acid  phosphates  hastened,  and  alkaline  phosphates  retarded  the  action. 
Ammonium  salts  always  inhibited,  and  nitrates  appeared  to  do  so. 
Distilled  water  at  first  delayed  self-fermentation.  Experiments  made 
with  Hayduck's  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  developed  in  a  given  time  gave  confirmatory  results. 

Schizomycetic  Fermentation4 — Herr  0.  Emmerling  communicates 
some  observations  on  the  fermentation  of  malic  acid  by  Bacillus  lactis 
aerogenes.  The  fermentation  proiiicts  were  carbonic,  acetic,  and  suucinic 
acids.  These  results  lead  the  author  to  suggest  that  previous  observa- 
tions (Fitz,  Pasteur)  as  to  the  conversion  of  malic  into  succinic  acid  by 
Blastomycetes  are  incoirect,  and  that  the  changes  found  were  probably 
due  to  contamination  with  fermenting  bacteria. 

•  Centralbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  2*«  Abt.,  vi.  (1900)  pp.  17-21,  45-50,  79-88  (8  figs.). 
Cf.  this  Journal,  1898,  p.  219.  t  Op.  cit,  v.  (1899)  pp.  793-800. 

t  Ber.  Deutscli.  Chem.  Ge^cU.,  xxxii.  (1899)  pp.  1915-8.  See  Centralbl.  Bakt. 
W.  Par.,  2"  Abt.,  vi.  ( 1900)  p.  34.     Cf.  also  this  Journal,  1899,  p.  637. 
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y,   OenmraL 

Mosaic  Disease  of  Tobacco.* — Herr  C.  J.  Koning,  after  allading  to 
the  great  infeotionsness  of  the  disease,  remarks  that  the  anatomical 
changes  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disorder  are  extremely  slight  At 
first  dark  bluish-green  streaks  and  vesicles  appear,  while  later  on  the 
chiorophvll-granulos  break  up  and  the  cell-walls  disappear.  From  the 
fiict  that  the  virus,  even  in  minimal  doses,  easily  reproduces  the  disease 
in  healthy  plants,  it  seems  a  fair  conclusion  that  the  exciting  cause  of 
the  disease  is  a  micro-organism ;  but  even  under  the  highest  powers  none 
were  to  be  detected,  and  numerons  cultivation  experiments  on  different 
media  were  entirely  negative.  Hence  there  seems  to  be  some  resem- 
blance in  these  respects  to  the  virus  of  rabies  and  that  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

Megaloxylon,  a  new  Oenus  of  Fossil  Vascular  Plants.t — ^From  a 
collection  of  fossil  plants  from  the  Coal-measures,  Mr.  A.  C.  Seward  de- 
scribes one  which  he  regards  as  the  type  of  a  new  genus  of  Cycadofilices 
forming  a  connecting  link  betnreen  the  Palaoozoic  forms  and  recent  ferns. 
The  stem  is  probably  monostelio ;  the  primary  wood  consists  of  tracheids 
with  multiseriate  polygonal  bordered  pits,  and  parenchyme ;  the  secon- 
dary wood  is  of  the  Cycadean  type,  with  broad  medullary  rays ;  the 
exarch  leaf-traces  consist  of  long  tracheids  associated  with  xylem- 
parenchyme ;  each  leaf-trace  traverses  the  peripheral  region  of  the  stele 
through  several  internodes,  and  finally  passes  through  the  secondary  wood 
in  an  obliquely  horizontal  direction. 

CalamodendresB.f — Herr  B.  Benault  regards  the  fonsil  Calamoden- 
dreceas  most  nearly  related  to  the  Onetaceae  among  existing  forms,  being 
intermediate  between  them  and  the  cryptogamic  GalamariacefB.  The 
following  is  given  as  a  diagnopis  of  the  order : — Stem  jointed ;  xylem- 
bnndles  separated  by  more  or  less  broad  primary  medullary  rays ; 
secondary  or  xylem-rays  composed  of  cells  which  are  highejr  than  broad ; 
ends  of  the  xylem-bundle  usually  with  a  lacuna  oh  the  pith-side ;  secon- 
dary xylem  radiate ;  cambium-zone  distinct  in  the  stem,  branches,  and 
roots ;  branches  and  roots  verticillato.  The  family  comprises  the  genera 
Bomia^  Arthropitys^  and  Oalamodendron, 

B.    OBTPTOGAMIA. 

Crsrptogamia  Vascularia. 

Epiphytic  Fem8.§ — Herr  E.  Giesenbagen  proposes  to  place  the  epi- 
phytic forms  of  the  Polypodiaceie  hitherto  known  as  the  Niphobolu9~foTm 
in  a  distinct  genus  with  that  name.  They  exhibit  several  special  points 
of  structure  which  adapt  them  to  their  epiphytic  habit.  The  under 
side  of  the  leaves  is  clothed  with  stellate  hairs.  Some  species  have 
hydathodes  in  the  form  of  small  pits  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  often 
filled  with  calcareous  scales.  In  some  species  the  assimilating  tissue 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  has  a  loose  structure,  and  there  is  no  water- 

*  Zeitsohr.  f.  Pflanaenkmnkh.,  1899,  p.  65  (1  pi.).  See  Centralbl.  Bakt  u.  Par., 
2*  Abt.,  vi.  (1900)  pp  27-H.    Cf.  this  Journal,  1899,  p.  428. 

t  Proc.  Cambridge  Phil.  Soc.,  x.  (1899)  pp.  137-74  (5  pis.  and  9  figs.). 

t  Bnll.  Soc.  d*Hi«t.  Nat.  Auturi,  xi.  (1898)  (12  pis.  aad  9  d-s.)-  See  Bot.  Cen- 
tralbl., Ixxx.  (1899)  p.  485.        §  Fe.-ilschr.  f.  Sohwendener,  1899,  pp.  1-18  (1  pL). 
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storiDg  tissne ;  in  others  the  leaves  are  succulent,  and'  there  are  no 
hydathodes.  In  this  group  the  cuticle  is  strongly  thickeued,  and  the 
stomates  are  placed  in  depressions.  All  the  species  have  a  xerophilous 
structure. 

Stem-structure  in  SchizsDacesD,  OleioheniacesD,  and  Hymenophyl- 
laceSD.* — Mr.  L.  A.  Boodle  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  wide 
diversity  in  the  types  of  stem-structure  shown  by  the  different  members 
of  the  SchizflBaoesB.  The  four  genera  of  which  the  order  is  composed — 
Lygodium,  Aneimia,  Mohria^  and  Schiztea — agree,  however,  in  having  a 
stem-protoxylem  which  is  not  well-marked,  as  it  consists  of  elements 
which  are  not  annular  or  spiral,  and  are  usually  not  specially  small. 
The  Gleicheniacesd  and  Hymenophyllacete  include  forms  with  a  solid 
ceutral  mass  of  zylem  ;  the  protoxylem  is  well-marked,  and  is  composed 
of  annular,  and  spiral  elements  in  both  orders.  The  author  regards  the 
solid  stele  as  the  primitive  form,  from  which  the  Aneimia  type  has  been 
derived. 

AlgSB. 

Tendrils  of  AlgSB.t — Herr  M.  Nordhausen  describes  the  structures 
in  certain  algsB  which  have  the  appearance  and  function  of  tendrils. 
They  are  confined  to  the  FlorideaB,  and  are  especially  abundant  in  the 
genus  Hypnea,  but  occur  in  several  difi'erent  families.  Three  species 
are  described  in  detail  as  typical,  viz.  Hypnea  muscifomiM,  Spyridia 
aculeata,  and  Nitophyllum  uncinatum.  The  hooked  branch  differs  in  its 
branching  from  the  rest  of  the  thallns,  in  accordance  with  the  function 
of  the  hook,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  tendril,  viz.  to  enable  the 
plant  to  cling  hold  of  other  stronger  plants,  and  thus  to  anpport  itself 
in  the  water.  Hook-like  structures  occur  on  the  root  as  well  as  on  the 
frond. 

Notheia  anomala.} — Miss  Ethel  S.  Barton  has  studied  the  structure 
and  development  of  this  seaweed,  the  only  kuown  parasite  belonging 
to  the  FncacesB,  found  on  Homumra  and  Xiphophora.  The  growing 
point  consists  of  three  apical  cells,  and  forms  the  topmost  point  of  the 
thallus,  not  lying  at  the  base  of  a  depression.  The  dcvelopineot  of  the 
cryptostoniates  into  conceptacles  is  described  in  detaiL  The  tfntherids 
and  oogones  are  found  in  the  same  conceptacle.  I'he  antherids  are  not 
formed  on  branched  hairs,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  the  Fucacete,  but 
spring  directly  from  the  wall  of  the  conceptacle.  Each  oogone  contains 
eight  oospheres.  It  is  a  true  parasite,  rhizoids  given  oif  from  the  base 
of  the  pseudo-cryptostomate  penetrating  between  the  cells  of  the  host- 
plant. 

Polymorphism  in  the  Ph8B08pore8D.§ — Herr  P.  Euckuck  gives  several 
other  illustrations  of  heteromorphy  in  the  PhsBosporese  similar  to  that 
of  Cutleria  and  Aglaozonia. 

Pogotrichum  filiforme  is  parasitic  on  Laminaria  aaccharina  near 
Heligoland,  and  occurs  in  January,  in  a  branched  monosiphonous  pros- 
trate form,  with  plurilocular  sporanges,  which  might  well  be  taken  for  an 

♦  Ann.  of  Bot.,  xiii.  (1899)  pp.  624-5. 

+  Pringsheim's  Jahro.  f.  wies.  Bot,  xxxiv.  (1899)  pp.  236-78  (1  pi). 
X  Juurn.  Linn.  Soo.  (Bot.),  xxxiv.  (1899)  pp.  417-25  (3  pis.).     Cf.  this  Journal, 
1893,  p.  762,       §  Festbchr.  f.  Schwendener,  1899,  pp.  357-85  (1  pi.  and  12  Akb.). 
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independent  species  of  Eetocarpus ;  bat  ftrom  which  is  developed  the  erect 
typical  form  of  Pogotrichum.  Ectocarpm  tomentosoides  is  also  hetero- 
morphic ;  and  other  examples  are  giyeo. 

For  the  earliest  condition  of  these  polymorphic  Algae  the  author  pro- 
poses the  term  proaiade,  with  the  corresponding  terms  ftoaporange  and 
protpore. 

Compsonema,  a  new  Genus  of  PhseosporesB.*  —  Under  the  name 
Comp9cmema  gra^iile  g.  et  sp.  n.,  Herr  P.  Knckack  describes  a  seaweed 
from  the  Adriatic  which  forms  small  brown  cushions  on  stones.  From 
a  unilamellar  basal  disc  there  arise  nnbranched  monosiphonoos  assimi- 
lating filaments  about  1  cm.  long.  Only  plurilocular  sporanges  were 
found,  having  the  forpi  of  pods.  Like  the  basal  hairs,  they  are  placed 
laterally  on  the  assimilating  filaments,  and  are  stalked  or  sessile.  In 
each  cell  is  a  chromatojihore.  The  genus  belongs,  or  is  at  least  nearly 
allied,  to  the  MyrionemacesB. 

Transference  of  Inorganic  Substances  in  the  LaminariaoesB.t— 
Herr  N.  Wille  gives  the  result  of  analyses  of  different  parts  of  the  plant 
in  two  species  of  Lamtnaria  (Gloustom  and  sacchariwi).  When  tbo- 
roughly  cleansed  from  sand  and  the  valves  of  diatoms,  the  analysis 
shows  only  traces  of  silica.  The  amount  of  ash  in  the  young  leaves  is 
much  smaller  than  in  the  old  leaves;  the  proportion  of  phosphorus, 
nitrogen,  chlorine,  sulphur,  potassium,  sodium,  and  magnesium  decreases, 
while  that  of  lime  increases.  The  stipe  agrees  essentially  in  composi- 
tion with  the  older  parts  of  the  leaf. 

Asperococcus  with  two  kinds  of  Sporange4 — In  the  Adriatic  Herr 
P.  Kuckuck  finds  a  new  speceies  of  AsperocoecuSf  A.  acaher  sp.  n.,  with 
both  unilocular  and  plurilocular  sporanges.  It  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  known  species  of  the  genus  by  having  a  basal  disc  instead  of  a 
protonemoid  horizontal  thallus.  The  plurilocular  sporanges  are  much 
the  more  numerous,  and  are  collected  into  sori  on  erect  filaments  which 
exhibit  the  characteristic  differentiation  of  pith  and  cortex. 

Female  Conceptacles  of  Sporolithon.§  ~  Herr  F.  Heydrich  has 
found  the  hitherto  unknown  female  conceptacles  of  Sporolithan  molky 
belonging  to  the  Corallinacesd.  The  structure  of  the  thnllus  is  also 
described  in  detail,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  so-called  cuticle,  the 
pits  of  the  thallus-cells,  the  procarp,  hymonium,  gonimoblasts,  and 
spores,  and  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  cystocarps. 

Alternation  of  Oenerations  in  Cutleria.||— Following  out  the  deve- 
lopment pf  Cutleria  mtdtifida^  and  the  relationship  to  Aglaozoniay  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  Herr  P.  Kuckuck  coincide  in  the  luain  with 
those  of  Church.  From  the  non-sexual  Aglaozonia  spores  he  obtained : — 
(1)  Normal  Cutleria  plants  with  oogones ;  (2)  Confervoid  plants  with 
uogones,  the  vegetative  portion  being  but  little  developed  ;  (8)  Oonfer- 

*  Beitr.  z.  KenDtDias  d.  Meeresalgen,  Kiel,  1899,  pp.  90-4  (1  pi.).  See  Hedwigia, 
xxxTui.  (1899)  p.  272.        t  KeBtsohr.  f.  Schwendener,  1899,  pp.  821-40  (8  tigs.). 

X  Beitr.  z.  Eenotnisa  d.  Meereealgen,  Kiel,  1899,  pp.  47-58  (1  pi.  and  i  tigs.). 
See  Bot.  Centralbl.,  Ixxx.  a899)  p.  266. 

§  Bibliotii.  Bot,  Heit  49,  1899,  26  pp.  and  2  pis. 

II  Beitr.  z.  Kenntniss  d.  Meeresal^reu,  Kiel,  1899,  pp.  95-116  (2  pis.  and  15  figs.). 
See  Bot.  Centralbl,  Ixxx.  (1899)  p.  26,    Cf.  this  Journal,  ante,  p.  90. 
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Toid  plants  whioh,  passing  over  the  sexual  stage,  produced  Aglaozonia 
lobes.  Temperature  appears  to  exercise  a  great  influence  over  the  deve- 
lopment  of  the  generations. 

Stmotnre  of  Padina  Pavonia.* — Herr  G.  Bitter  has  carried  out  a 
series  of  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  effect  of  a 
reversal  of  position  on  dorsiventral  seaweeds.  When  the  light  reaches 
it  on  the  dorsal  side  only,  the  spirally  rolled  up  margin  first  becomes 
flattened  out,  and  then  rolls  up  on  the  reverse  side.  Fructification 
appears  on  the  upper  side  of  fronds  treated  in  this  way,  but  not  in  such 
abundance  as  on  the  under  side.  Erect  shoots  are  formed  on  both  sides 
of  the  thallus  in  alternate  zones ;  those  on  the  upper  are  less  developed 
than  those  on  the  under  side. 

New  Mode  of  Formation  of  Colonies  in  Diatoms.t  —  Under  the 
name  Oyclotella  aotialU  sp.  n.,  Herr  F.  Schutt  describes  a  diatom, 
found  by  him  in  the  Lake  of  Constance,  characterised  by  a  novel  mode 
of  formation  of  colonies.  From  each  cell-membrane  there  project  to- 
wards the  interior  of  the  colony  a  large  number  of  very  fine  parallel  or 
somewhat  divergent  straight  stiff  needles  or  threads,  which  become  inter- 
woven with  one  another,  and  thus  connect  a  number  of  individuals  into 
a  colony.  The  author  argues  against  the  multiplication  of  the  genera  of 
diatoms,  especially  on  biological  grounds. 

Diatoms  of  Kiel  Harbour. f — In  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  section 
PennatfB  of  the  diatoms  of  Kiel  Harbour,  Herr  G.  Karsten  enumerates 
28  genera  and  over  200  species,  about  20  of  the  latter  being  uew.  The 
earlier  portion  of  the  work  comprises  a  general  treatise  on  the  structure 
and  definition  of  the  protoplasm-body  of  diatoms,  the  position  of  the 
nucleus,  the  number,  form,  and  position  of  the  chromatophores,  the 
presence  of  pyrenoids,  and  the  history  of  development  of  each  species. 
He  insists  on  the  inadequacy  of  characters  drawn  from  the  valves  alone 
for  the  determination  of  genera  and  species.  Within  each  genus  the 
number  and  position  of  the  chromatophores  may  be  used  as  the  first 
character  for  classification.  With  regard  to  the  movements  of  diatoms, 
the  author  follows  0.  Milller  in  regarding  the  raphe  as  a  highly  de- 
veloped motile  organ.  He  maintains  his  previous  classification  of  the 
mode  of  formation  of  auxospores  under  four  types,  §  giving  further  illus- 
trations. The-  special  home  of  the  motile  forms  of  diatoms  is  the  shifting 
sea-bottom. 

Ehopalodia.|| — From  a  study  of  a  collection  of  diatoms  from  the 
soda-region  of  El  Kab,  in  Upper  Egypt,  Herr  O.  Muller  gives  a  fuller 
description  of  this  genus,  to  which  he  refers  several  species  hitherto 
placed  under  Epithemia,  An  important  diagnostic  character  of  the 
genus  is  that  a  canal -raphe  runs  along  the  ridge  of  the  roof-shaped  valve 
in  the  direction  of  the  central  node.  The  mode  of  division  is  described, 
and  a  monograph  given  of  the  section  Epithemioidese. 

•  Ber.  Deutsch.  Bot  Geaell.,  xvii.  (1899)  pp.  255-74  (1  pi.), 
t  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  2I5-2J. 

X  WisseDBch.  Mittheil.;  Com.  z.  Unters.  d.  deutscben  Meere  in  Kiel,  iv.  (1899) 
pp.  19-295  (219  figs.).    See  Bot.  Centralbl.  Ixxx.  (1899)  p.  126. 
^  Of.  this  Journal,  1898,  p.  514. 
II  Hedwigia,  xxxviii.  (1899)  pp.  274-88  (8  pis.). 
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Mesogerron,  a  new  Genus  of  Chlorophyceae.*— Among  other  Algie, 
iu  a  ditch  near  Mnnicb,  Herr  F.  Brand  tinds  a  species  which,  under  the 
name  Mesogerron  fluitans  g.  et  sp.  n.,  be  makes  the  type  of  a  new  genus 
with  the  following  diagnosis : — Thullus  aquaticus,  simplex  v.  parce  ra- 
mosus,  e  celliilariim  serie  simplici  eonstitutus ;  cellulaB  cblorophomm 
singulura,  axile,  rectangnlariter  laminiforme,  et  vario  mode  leviter  curva- 
tnin,  pjrenoidibiis  destitntimi  foventen  ;  generatio  ignota.  In  its  doable 
rhizoids,  Mesogerron  recnllH  the  Ulutricliaceffi,  but  is  diHtitiguished  from 
all  the  species  of  that  group  by  its  vegetative  branchiug,  by  the  central 
chlorophore,  and  by  the  absence  of  a  pyrenoid. 

Differentiated  Proteinaceous  Substances  in  Derbesia.t  —  Herr  F. 
Noll  confirms  the  statement  of  Euster  as  to  the  occurrence  of  well- 
developed  sphasrocrystals  in  the  cell-sap  of  Derhesia ;  atid  he  also  finds 
them  only  in  that  genus  and  in  Bryopsis  among  Siphoneae.  They  are 
not,  liowever,  the  result  of  the  dinorganisatiou  of  protoplasm,  but  are 
already  present  in  the  cell-sap.  The  fibre-like  structures  which  accom- 
pany the  sphaerocrystals  arise  in  tho  form  of  small  needles,  which  swell 
up,  become  mucilaginous,  and  lose  their  definite  outline.  These  struc- 
tures and  the  sphterocrystal  differ  in  their  staining  reactions. 

Acetabularia.} — From  a  stndy  of  Acetahularia  mediterranea  from  the 
Luchu  Islands,  Prof.  T.  Ito  concludes  that  the  prototype  of  this  alga 
probably  consisted  of  a  main  axis  bearing  whorls  of  foliar  appendages, 
which,  after  discharging  its  function  as  an  assimilating  organ,  became 
converted  into  a  gametange,  which  represents  the  cap.  Thus  the  cap  of 
Acetahularia  serves  a  double  physiological  function,  viz.  in  storing  up 
food  as  an  assimilating  organ,  and  in  producing  and  discharging  gametes 
as  a  reproductive  organ. 

Microdictyon  umbilicatam.§— Herr  G.  Bitter  supplies  a  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  this  representative  of  a  little  known  genus  of 
siphoneous  algte.  The  gi*owing  apices  of  filaments  have  a  remarkable 
propensity  to  pass  into  a  rhizoid-like  condition.  These  growing  apices 
are  influenced  in  the  direction  of  their  growth  by  adjacent  portions  of 
the  thallus,  usually  curving  towards  the  nearest  thallus-portion ;  and  the 
same  is  the  case  also  with  protmiBions  from  young  tubes.  The  cause  of 
this  bending  is  probably  chemotropic.  The  network  of  hyphad  has  a 
strong  tendency  to  become  duplicated. 

Vegetative  Multiplication  of  Fandorina  morum.  ||  —  Herr  6. 
Schroder  has  followed  out  the  hitherto  but  imperfectly  known  mode  of 
non-sexual  propagation  in  this  freshwater  alga.  In  its  nnicellular  con- 
dition (chlamydomonas  stage)  it  loses  first  its  vacuoles,  then  its  eye- 
spot,  and  finally  its  cilia.  It  then  divides  successively  into  2,  4,  8,  and 
16  (gonium  stage)  cells.  Four  of  these  cells  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
colony,  surrounded  by  the  remaining  twelve.  In  this  condition  the  cells 
again  acquire  cilia,  eye-spots,  and  vacuoles  in  succession,  forming  a 
mature  colony  which  again  breaks  up  into  its  constituent  cells,  each 

•  HedxviKin,  xxxviii.  (1899)  Beibl.,  pp.  181-4  (1  fig.). 

t  Ber.  Deut«eh.  Bot.  Ge«ell.,  xvii.  (1899)  pp.  H02^-.    Cf.  this  Journal,  1899,  p.  515. 

X  Hedwigia,  xxxviii.  (1899)  Beibl..  pp.  184-6  (Engliah). 

§  Pringaheim's  Jahrb.  f.  wins.  Bot.,  xxxiv.  (1899)  pp.  199-23.')  (1  pi.). 

H  J.B.  Sohleu.  Gesell.  Vaterl.  Cult.,  1898  (1899).  Zool-bot.  Sect,  pp.  27-30. 
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enveloped  in  mucilage.  The  process  correspondR  in  all  essential  points 
to  that  already  described  in  Fleodorina  califamica  and  P.  UUnoUensU. 
The  alga  is  frequently  infested  by  the  parasitic  fungus  Dangeardia 
mamillcUa  g.  et  sp.  n.* 

ChlamydomonadineaB.  j — M.  P.  A.  Dangeard  gives  an  exhaustive 
monograph  of  this  family, — consisting  of  the  genera  Chlorogoniutny 
Cercidiumj  Lobomonas  g.  n.,  PhacotuSy  Chlamydomonas^  and  Carteria — 
together  with  critical  remarks  on  the  structure,  mode-  of  reproduction, 
and  affinities  of  the  lower  Alg».  Lohomonaa  Francei  g.  et  sp.  n.  is  a 
lobed  organism,  somewhat  resembling  an  amoeba  with  its  pseudopodes ; 
the  zoospores  pass  into  a  state  of  repose,  and  then  divide  into  4  or  8  new 
individuals ;  no  sexual  mode  of  reproduction  is  known. 

The  author  regards  the  Ohlamydomonadinese  as  forming  one  of  the 
lowest  steps  in  the  vegetable  series,  and  marking  a  passage  from  the 
Flagellates  to  the  Ohlorophytes. 

In  the  general  portion  of  the  paper  the  elements  of  the  cell,  the 
division  of  the  nucleus,  and  cell-i*eproduction,  are  discussed  at  length. 
The  disposition  of  the  cytoplasm  varies  in  the  diiferont  species  of  Ohlamy- 
domonadinea.  It  may  be  homogeneous  or  reticulated,  and  in  both  casen 
either  chromatic  or  achromatic.  There  is,  in  this  group  of  Alg»,  a  cyto- 
plasmic network,  the  substance  contained  in  the  meshes  being  an  inert 
fluid.  The  cytoplasm  may  be  chromatophilous  or  uncoloured.  The 
chromatin-granules  are  especially  fuchsinophilous.  The  flagella  are 
usually  two  in  number,  in  Carteria  there  are  four.  Most  species  contain 
one  or  more  pyrenoids  of  a  homogeneous  substance ;  they  either  multiply 
by  division  or  originate  directly  in  the  ohloroplasm.  Wherever  the 
presence  of  a  nucleus  has  been  demonstrated,  it  exhibits  karyokinesis  with 
its  complex  phenomena.  Tlie  nucleus  consists  of  a  nuclear  membrane,  one 
or  more  nucleoles,  and  a  nucleoplasm.  Indirect  division  of  tlie  nucleus 
(in  conti'ast  to  karyokinesis)  has  been  observed  only  in  Chlorogonium, 
A  structure  corresponding  exactly  to  a  centrosome  was  observed  only 
once  (in  GJUamydamanas  manadina).  Karyokinetic  division  goes  through 
its  regular  stages  of  prophasis  and  anaphasis. 

Just  as,  in  the  cytoplasm,  there  is  a  di£ferentiation  of  elements  with 
definite  functions,  or,  in  a  chlurophyllous  cell,  there  are  chloroleucites 
which  subserve  a  holophytic  nutrition,  so,  in  karyokinesis,  there  is  a 
diiferentiation  from  the  protophism  of  bodies  to  which  may  be  given  the 
name  division-leucite  or  clasileuciie.  They  often  possess  corpuscles 
which  are  capable  of  multiplying  by  division  or  by  new  formation. 

The  paper  concludes  with  some  general  remarks  and  theories  on 
Sexual  Beproduction.  In  the  (ChlamydomonadineaB  the  process  consists  of 
the  conjugation  of  two  sexual  zoospores  or  gametes  formed  in  a  gameto- 
sporange ;  the  gametes  may  be  naked  or  enclosed  in  a  membrane ;  the 
conjugation  may  be  isoganious  or  heterogumous ;  and  isogamy  and  hetero- 
gamy may  both  occur  in  the  same  species. 

The  author  regards  sexual  reproduction  as  simply  a  modification  of 
primitive  autophagy.  Its  object  is  to  re-establish  in  the  nucleus  the 
normal  number  of  chromosomes  which  has,  for  the  time,  been  reduced  to 
one-half  by  chromatic  redaction;  this  reduction  is  a  necessary  conse- 

*  Of.  this  Journal,  1899.  p.  309. 

t  Le  Botaiiiste,  vi.  (1899)  pp.  65-292  (20  figti.). 
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qnenoe  of  sexual  union,  sinoe  otherwise  the  number  of  chromosomes^ 
woold  double  in  each  sexual  generation.  £yery  gamete  carries,  in  itself, 
from  its  origin  and  nature,  the  principle  of  parthenogenetio  development. 
Before  conjugation,  gametes  are  nothing  but  hungry  zoospores.  If  they 
can  satisfy  their  hunger  by  direct  nutrition,  they  do  not  conjugate,  but 
deyelope  non-sexually.  Parthenogenesis  is  simply  a  continuance  of 
nouHsexual  multiplication,  where  the  food-supply  is  ample.  When  this 
fails,  the  gametes  devour  one  another ;  and  this  is  sexual  reproduction. 

De  Toni's  Sylloge  Algarum. — We  have  received  vol.  i  v.  sect.  2  of  this 
valuable  work.  It  is  devoted  entirely  to  four  families  of  the  Florideae, 
viz.  the  Sphadrococcaceie,  Rhodymeniacesd,  Delesseriacesd,  and  Bocne- 
maisoniaoecB ;  these  four,  together  with  the  Rhodomelacead,  constituting 
the  order  Bhodymeninsd,  with  the  following  diagnosis: — Oellula  carpo- 
gonii  feoundata  fili  sen  processus  brevis  ope  cum  cellula  auxiliari  con- 
juncta  (oopulata)  ita  ut  cellula  auxiliaris  ipsa  fertilis  evadat  et  in 
gonimoblastum  versus  exteriorem  thalli  regionem  evolvatnr ;  fila  articu- 
lata  carpogouifera  et  cellulsd  matres  cellularum  auxiliarium  binatim 
insimul  disposita,  sffipissime  in  procarpium  proprium  conjuncta.  The 
characters  of  the  genera  and  species  are  worked  out  with  the  usual  care 
and  copiousness  of  reference. 

Fungi. 

Position  of  Fung^i  in  the  Plant  System.* — Dr.  H.  L.  BoUey,  in 
reference  to  the  position  of  the  Fungi  in  the  vegetable  system,  puts  the 
question  whether,  if  putrefying  organisms  be  true  vegetables,  that  is, 
ones  which  live  only  on  mineral  elements,  what  place  should  be  assigned 
to  the  Bacteria  and  Fungi  in  the  system  of  plants  ?  Shall  we,  he  says, 
continue  to  call  organisms  which  are  so  dose  in  nature  as  to  be  able 
to  live  directly  upon  mineral  elements,  even  in  the  absence  of  sunlight, 
degenerates  ?  If  these  organisms  do  construct  their  bodies  directly  from 
mineral  elements,  would  it  not  be  a  sounder  principle  to  derive  the  Algse 
from  the  Fungi,  than  vice  versa  by  degeneration  ? 

Bezuality  of  Pnngi.| — Mr.  H.  Wager  gives  a  succinct  acpount  of 
the  knowledge  hitherto  obtained  regarding  a  sexual  process  in  the 
various  families  of  Fungi,  especially  in  the  Phycomycetes,  Ascomycetes, 
and  Uredinee,  and  gives  the  following  general  conclusions. 

In  the  Phycomycetes  we  have  a  true  sexuality,  consisting  in  the 
fusion  of  two  nuclei  derived  from  separate  more  or  less  completely 
differentiated  cells.  In  its  essential  character  it  does  not  appear  to 
differ  irom  that  of  higher  plants  and  animals.  Before  fusion  takes 
place  there  may  or  may  not  be  a  preliminary  division  of  the  sexual 
nuclei ;  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  whether  or  not  this  preliminary 
division  is  connected  with  chromosome  reduction.  Before  fusion,  the 
two  nuclei,  which  at  first  may  diifer  very  much  in  size,  attain  the  same 
size  and  staining  reactions.  Fusion  may  take  place  at  once,  or  may  be 
delayed  until  after  germination  has  taken  place.  The  fusiou  of  nuclei 
takes  place  in  the  resting  condition,  or  possibly  in  some  cases  in  the 
chromosome  stage.  The  formation  of  sexual  organs  depends,  to  some 
extend  on  external  conditions.     Centrosomes  have  not  been  observed  to 

♦  Ct»ntralbl.  Bokt  u.  Par.,  2*»  Abt.,  v.  (1899)  pp.  857-9. 
t  Amu  of  Bot,  xiil  (i899>pp.  575-97. 
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take  part  in  the  process  of  fertilisation.  The  sexual  elements  which 
nnite  in  any  given  case  are  generally  derived  from  one  and  the  same 
individual,  often  from  the  same  filament ;  in  Basidiobolus  they  are  derived 
from  adjacent  cells. 

In  the  higher  Fungi,  nuclear  fusions  occur  at  a  definite  stage  in  the 
life-cycle,  resulting  in  tiie  prodactioo  of  spores,  either  directly  (Ustila- 
ginea,  UrediueaB)  or  indirectly  (Ascomycetes,  Basidiomycetes).  These 
nuclear  fusions  are  prohably  not  morphologically  sexual ;  bat  they  re- 
place the  sexual  act,  and  are  physiologically  equivalent  to  it  Among 
the  higher  Fungi,  the  simpler  Ascomycetes  only,  such  as  Spheroiheca^ 
exhibit  a  true  sexual  fusion,  accompanied  by  a  subsequent  fusion  of 
nuclei  in  the  ascus. 

Cell-division  in  Sporanges  and  AsoL* — Prof.  B.  A.  Harper  gives  a 
summary  of  recent  researches  on  the  various  modes  of  cell-division  in  the 
different  families  of  Fungi,  followed  by  the  results  of  his  own  observa- 
tions especially  on  Synchytrinm,  PiloboluSy  Sporodinta,  and  Lachnea.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  his  more  important  conclusions. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  method  of  spore -formation  iu 
the  ascus  and  in  the  sporaugo.  In  the  ascus,  as  in  the  higher  plants, 
the  cutting  out  of  the  daughter-cell  from  the  mother-cell  is  effected  by 
the  agency  of  the  same  fibrous  kinoplasmic  elements  as  were  concerned 
in  the  division  of  the  nucleus.  In  the  higher  plants  the  flat  cell-plate 
is  formed  by  the  *'  cone  principal  "  of  the  karyokinetic  figure  (as  named 
by  Van  Beneden); -while  in  the  ascus  the  daughter-cell  is  cut  out  of 
the  protoplasm  of  the  mother-cell  by  an  ellipsoidal  plate  formed  from 
the  fibres  of  the  antipodal  cone.  In  this  process  the  daughter-cell  is  cut 
out  of  the  interior  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  mother-cell,  so  that  it  remains 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  material  of  the  mother-cell.  The 
daughter-cells  do  not  contain  all  the  protoplasm  of  the  mother-cell,  a 
considerable  mass  remaining  in  the  so-called  **  epiplasm."  In  all  the 
sporanges  studied  the  cleavage  is  from  the  surface  of  the  protoplasm  or 
from  the  surface  of  vacuoles  of  the  mother-cell.  The  daughter-cells 
are  thus  separated  by  cleavage-furrows,  and  the  nature  of  the  division 
from  the  surface  inwards  precludes  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of 
an  epiplasm. 

Prof.  Harper  corrects  his  previous  statement  that  the  one-celled 
ascospore  is  always  uninucleate  ;  he  has  since  found  ascospores  in  which 
nuclear  division  has  occurred  without  cell-division. 

The  present  researches  do  not  settle  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
the  Ascomycetes,  but  render  it  impossible  to  assume  any  very  direct 
relationship  between  the  Phycomycetes  and  the  Ascomycetes. 

Prof.  Harper  proposes  to  limit  the  term  *'  free  cell -formation  *'  to  the 
process  which  takes  place  in  the  ascus.  'i'he  method  of  division  by  which 
the  sporangiospores  and  conids  are  formed  may  be  termed  *'  cleavage  by 
constriction  " ;  and  where  the  division  proceeds  to  the  ultimat<e  separa- 
tion of  the  energids  as  protospores,  the  process  may  be  called  *'  pru- 
gressive  and  complete  cleavage." 

Inheritance  of  an  acquired  Character  in  a  Fungus,  f  —  Frof.  L. 
Errera  believes  he  has  found  evidence  of  this  phenomenon  in  cultures 

♦  Ann.  of  Bot.,  xiil  (1899)  pp.  467-525  (2  pis.), 
t  Bull.  Aciui.  Riiy.  Belgiqoe,  1899,  p.  81. 
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of  AtpergilluM  niger.  The  conids  adapt  themselves  to  the  oonoentration 
of  the  flaid  in  which  they  are  grown  more  readily  in  the  second  genera- 
tion than  in  the  first  When  they  have  adapted  themselves  to  more 
highly  concentrated  solutions,  they  lose  the  capacity  of  thriring  as  well 
in  those  of  lower  concentration.  Calture  in  a  normal  solation  for  a  single 
generation  does  not  destroy  the  inflaence  of  growth  for  one  or  two 
generations  in  more  concentrated  solutions. 

Cell-memhrane  of  the  MuoorinesB.  *  —  From  a  careful  study  of  the 
structure  of  the  cell-wall  in  representatives  of  different  families  of  the 
Mucorine®,  M.  L.  Mangin  stxies  that  it  presents  special  characters  which 
distinguish  the  members  of  this  order  from  the  other  Oomycetes.  While 
in  the  Peronosporefe  and  SaprolegnieaB  the  membrane  is  partly  formed 
of  callose,  this  fundamental  substance,  characteristic  of  the  mycele  of 
a  large  number  of  Fungi,  is  usually  wanting  in  the  Mucorinead.  Both 
the  aerial  and  the  submerged  mycele,  as  well  as  the  sporiferous  filaments, 
consist  of  cellulose  associated  with  pectic  compoun  Is,  and,  as  in  flowering 
plants,  the  cellulose  is  in  a  larger  proportion  in  the  inner  than  in  the 
outer  layers  of  the  cell-wall.  The  cellulose  is  more  resistant  to  chemical 
agents  (Schweizer's  reagent)  than  that  of  Phanerogams  and  Vascular 
Cryptogams.  In  a  large  number  of  species,  especially  in  the  Muooreas, 
Pilobolete,  and  Mortierelleas,  the  outer  membrane  of  the  sporiferous 
filaments  is  covered  by  a  mineral  incrustation.  This  coating  is  entirely 
wanting  in  the  Syncephalide®. 

In  those  species  which  have  a  deliquescent  sporange,  its  membrane 
presents  a  special  structure.  Before  the  spores  are  formed,  it  becomes 
double  ^om  a  thick  internal  layer  composed  of  callose.  As  this  layer 
thickens,  the  outer  membrane  becomes  mineralised  and  the  cellulose 
disappears ;  finally  the  mineral  coating  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
layer  of  callose  which  forms  the  deliquescent  part  of  the  membrane. 
In  the  Syncephalidete  the  membrane  of  the  sporange  does  not  deliquesce. 
The  thick  membrane  of  the  endogenous  spores,  spores  properly  so-called, 
and  chlamydospores,  does  not  respond  to  the  reactions  of  the  membrane 
of  the  mycele ;  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  callose.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  membrane  of  the  exogenous  spores,  stylospores,  and  zygospores, 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  mycelial  filaments. 

New  Pathogenic  Mucorinea.t — M.  Lucet  and  M.  J.  Costantin  de- 
scribe a  fungQS  found  in  the  larynx  of  a  woman,  which  they  name 
Bhizamucor  parasiticus,  the  type  of  a  new  section  of  the  genus  Afucor. 
The  mode  of  branching  is  that  of  a  Mucor ;  but  it  is  distinguished  by 
the  presence  of  rhizoids  springing  from  the  creeping  mycele  resembling 
those  of  Bhizopus.     It  is  pathogenic  to  men  and  other  animals. 

Mortierella  van  Tieghemi  sp.  n4 — Herr  H.  Bachmann  describes  a 
new  species  of  this  genus,  found  on  horse-dung,  allied  to  M.  candelabrum. 
It  is  characterised  by  forming  strongly  warted  stalked  conids  or  stylo- 
spores,  in  addition  to  sporanges  and  ordinary  conids ;  no  zygospores 
were  seen.  The  results  of  culture  under  various  conditions  and  on 
various  nutrient  media  are  given  in  detail ;  the  presence  of  nitrogen  in 

♦  Journ.  de  Hot.  (Morot),  xiii.  (1899)  pp.  209-16,  276-87.  307-16,  339-48,  471-8 
(2  pU.  and  7  figs.).  t  Comptes  Kendus,  cxxix.  (1899)  pp.  1031-4. 

X  Pringaheim'B  Jahrb.  t  wias.  Hot.,  xxxiv.  (1899)  pp.  279-328  (2  pU.). 
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6iganio  combination  appears  to  be  needful  for  its  luxuriant  development. 
It  thriyes  better  on  solid  than  in  fluid  media. 

Hew  Mode  of  Formation  of  the  Oosperm  in  Piptocephalis.  *  — 
Under  the  name  P.  Tieghemiana  sp.  n.  M.  L.  Matrnchot  describes  a  new 
species  of  Piptocephalis,  in  which  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  OYum 
(oosperm)  differs  from  that  in  P.  Freaeniana,  and  indeed  from  that  in 
any  other  species  of  SyncephalidesB  in  which  it  is  at  present  known. 
Fusion  of  the  two  gametes  takes  place ;  but  the  septa  which,  in  the 
conjugating  branches,  separate  the  gametes  from  the  body  of  the  plant, 
are  placed  high  up,  instead  of  dividing  each  branch  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts.  Hence  the  ovum  is  developed  between  the  two  conjugating 
branches,  instead  of  above  the  point  of  junction  of  the  sexual  elements, 
as  in  P.  Freseniana,  The  author  argues  from  this  in  favour  of  Van 
Tieghem's  view  that  sexual  characters  are  of  subordinate  importance  in 
a  natural  classification  of  the  Mucorineie. 

Sew  Oenera  of  Fungi. — ^In  a  collection  of  Fungi  from  Natal,  Herr 
P.  Sydowt  finds  a  representative  of  a  new  genus  belonging  to  the  Disco- 
mycetes  (Patellariaceffi),  of  which  he  gives  the  following  diagnosis : — 
Asoomata  superficialia  (phyllogena),  subiculo  atro  radiante  oonidiophoro 
inserta,  applanato-disciformia,  nigricantia,  ambitu  subanguloso,  excipulo 
obsolete,  hinc  non  marginata ;  asci  elongati,  octospori ;  sporidia  obovato- 
oblonga,  1-septata,  f uliginea ;  paraphyses  apice  ooerulescentes,  ibique  stra- 
tum brunneum  formantes ;  conidia  obovato-oblonga,  continua,  fuliginea, 
catenulata. 

Among  a  collection  of  Brazilian  UredineaB,  Herr  P.  Dietel  describes 
a  number  of  new  species,  and  the  following  new  genera  : — 

Anthomyces,  Capitula  teleutosporarum  e  cellulis  jnxtapositis  8  v. 
pluribus  composita,  formam  gemmsB  imitantia,  cellulis  sterilibus  hand 
inflatis,  e  pedicello  simplici  orientibus  fultii;  uredospored  solitariao. 
Nearly  related  to  Bavenelia, 

Dtdymopsora.  Teleutosporsd  bicellulares,  in  columellam  cylindricam 
pseudoperidio  non  indutam  ut  in  Oronartio  arete  conjunct®.  Separated 
from  .Mcidium. 

Prof.  B.  D.  Halsted  §  has  found  on  Pamasaia  caroliniana  a  parasitic 
fungus  which  he  makes  the  type  of  a  new  genus  Eryaiphopais,  belonging 
to  Oie  Erysipheffi,  nearly  allied  to  Erysiphe  and  Phyllcictima,  with  the 
following  diagnosis : — Appendages  rigid,  brittle,  usually  nearly  straight, 
and  frequently  slightly  swollen  at  the  tip. 

A  new  genus  of  Tuberaceae,  OyrocraterOy  is  described  by  Herr  P. 
Henning8.||  It  is  allied  to  Oenea  and  Hydnocystia,  but  differs  in  having 
a  single  cavity  with  roundish  orifice  and  brown  coarsely  warted  spores. 

Farasitio  Fungi. — The  first  appearance  of  an  Uncinula  in  Australia 
is  recorded  by  Mr.  D.  McAlpine,ir  in  a  new  species,  U,  auatraliana,  on 
LckgeratroBmia  ovalifolia.     Also  Puccinia  CcUthse  on  Caltha  introloba. 

*  Comptes  Bendas,  oxxix.  (1899)  pp.  1034-6. 

t  Hedwigia,  xxxviii  (1899)  p.  133.  t  Tom.  oit..  pp.  253-5. 

§  Bull.  Torrey  Bot.  Club,  xxvi.  (1899)  pp.  594-5. 

I  Verhandl.  Bot.  Ver.  Brandenburg,  xli.  (1899)  p.  7.  See  Hedwigia,  xxxviii. 
(1899)  Beibl,  p.  279. 

«|  Proc.  Linn.  Boo.  N.S.  Wales,  xxiv.  (1899)  pp.  301-3  (1  pi). 
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A  destructive  dieeaso  of  pinks  has  been  determined  by  MM.  E. 
Prillieuz  and  Delacroix  *  to  be  dne  to  a  new  species  of  Fuaarium,  which 
they  name  F.  Dianthi,  It  occurs  in  three  distinct  forms — the  fusarinm- 
form  with  elongated  hyaline  conids,  either  straight  or  onrved,  and  usually 
3-8eptate ;  a  form  with  rounded  hyaline  conids ;  and  a  form  with  globular 
hyaline  chlamydospores. 

Herr  H.  C.  Schellenberg  f  deals  in  detail  with  a  sclerote  disease  of 
the  quince,  attacking  the  leaves,  due  to  a  fungus  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  Sderotinia  Gydonise  sp.  n.  Its  life-history  was  fully  followed  out, 
with  the  exception  of  the  formation  of  the  ascospores  in  the  perithece. 

Species  of  Aspergillus.}  —  Herr  C.  Wehraer  classifies  the  known 
species  of  Aspergillus  under  the  following  heads  :— (1)  White  (A.  aUms) ; 
(2)  Yellow-brown ;  sterigmas  chiefly  or  entirely  branched  (A,  Osttanus 
sp.  n.,  A.  Wentii) ;  sterigmas  branched,  Sterigmatocystis  (A.  mlfureuSy 
A.  ochraceus,  A.  Behmii) ;  ^8)  Green  to  green-yellow  or  yellow-green ; 
spores  large,  sterigmas  nnoranched  (A.  glaucu^,  A.  flavusy  A.  Oryzm) ; 
spores  small,  sterigmas  simple  or  branched  (A.  clawUus,  A.  varians 
sp.  n.,  A.  fumigatuSy  A.  minimus  sp.  n.,  A.  nidulans) ;  (4)  Brown-black 
{A.  niger).  With  regard  to  the  fructification  : — peritheces  are  known  in 
A,  glaucus  and  A.  Behmii ;  sclerotes  with  formation  of  asci  in  A.  nidulans 
and  A.  niger  (?) ;  sclerotial  formations  without  further  development  in 
A.  flavus,  ochraceusy  and  nijer.  In  the  remaining  species  no  fertile  stage 
is  at  present  known.     The  now  species  are  described  in  detail. 

Onygena  equina,  a  Horn-destroying  FungU8.$— Prof.  H.  Marshall 
Ward  has  added  to  our  knowledge  of  this  fungus — belonging  to  the 
Asoomycetes,  and  most  nearly  related  to  the  Tuberaces  and  Erysiphen 
— which  grows  on  feathers,  hairs,  horns,  hoofs,  &c.  The  sporophores 
arise  as  dome-  or  club-shaped  masses  of  hyphte,  covered  by  a  glistening 
white  powder,  consisting  of  chlamydospores  formed  at  the  free  ends  of 
the  hyphfB.  When  the  crop  of  chlamydospores  on  the  outside  of  the 
young  sporophore  is  exhausted,  the  byphsB  which  bear  the  spores  com- 
bine to  form  the  peridium,  clothing  the  head  of  the  sporocarp.  Minute 
tufts  or  knots  of  claw-like  filaments  are  now  developed,  which  are  the 
ascogenous  hypbsd.  The  asci  disappear  entirely  before  the  spores  are 
ripe.  The  author  finds  that  the  ascospores  will  not  germinate  until  they 
have  been  digested  in  gastric  juice ;  aud  this  promotes  also  the  germi- 
nation of  the  chlamydospores.  In  nature  it  would  appear  that  the 
spores  must  pass  through  the  body  of  an  animal  before  they  can 
germinate. 

Lichen- Substances. II — In  a  further  communication  on  this  subject, 
Herr  W.  Zopf  gives  a  number  of  additional  details  regarding  substances 
extracted  from  lichens.  Among  those  may  be  mentioned  : — The  orange- 
red  pigment  extracted  by  the  author  from  Sticta  aurata,  and  called  by 
him  stictaurin,  which  is  a  derivative  of  pulviuic  acid.  Lecanic  acid  has 
been  found  in  a  number  of  lichens  in  addition  to  those  already  named. 

•  Comptes  BenduB,  cxxix.  (1899)  pp  714-5. 
t  Ber.  Deutsch.  Bot.  Gcsell.,  xvii.  (181)!»)  pp."  205-15  (1  pi.). 
X  Bot  CentrHlbl.,  Ixxx.  (18910  pp.  449-61  (I  fig.). 
§  Proc.  Boy.  Sec.,  Ixv.  (1899)  pp.  15«-i>. 

f  Liebig's  Ann.  de  Chemie,  ccovi.  (189:*)  pp.  282-321.  See  Bot.  Centralbl.,  Ixxx. 
(1889)  p.  222.    Cf.  thifl  Journal,  1895,  p.  665. 
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The  substance  preTionaly  described  by  the  auUior  as  parmelial  aoid  i« 
identical  with  lecanoric  acid.  A  new  colourless  crystallisable  substanoe, 
which  he  names  glomelliferin,  was  obtained  from  Parmdia  gUnmeUifera, 

Secretion  of  Oil  by  Calcareous  Lichens.*  —  Herr  M.  FQnfstttck 
maintains,  in  opposition  to  Zukal,  bis  prcTious  view  that  the  oil  secreted 
by  calcareous  lichens  is  an  excretory  product,  rather  than  a  reserve  food- 
material.  His  obsenrations  were  made  chiefly  on  Verruearia  caldseda 
and  Opegrapha  aawicola.  The  oil*hypha  retain  their  character  after 
the  lichen  has  been  placed  for  Pome  moLths  in  the  dark.  This  nature 
of  the  oil-hyphiB  ifi  especially  well  seen  in  Petractis  exanihematica,  where 
the  gonid-element  is  a  Seytonemay  and  the  hyphaa  in  question  are  scarcely 
distinguishable  in  appearance  from  the  ScyUmema-gouids. 

Deyelopment  of  the  Apotheoe  of  Fhyscia  pulyerulenta-t— Mr.  0. 
y.  Darbishire  gives  a  preliminary  account  of  the  complicated  processes 
connected  with  fertilisation  in  this  lichen.  He  finds  no  evidence  in 
support  of  Lindanes  view  that  the  trichogyne  serves  as  a  ''  terebrator  *' 
or  borer  through  the  soft  tissues,  the  structure  of  that  organ  not  adapt- 
ing it  for  such  a  purpose.  The  carpogones  occur  in  very  large  numbers 
in  the  lobes  of  the  thallus,  but  only  a  few  of  them  develope.  The  carpo- 
gone  consists  of  from  thirty  to  forty  cells.  Its  lower  part,  the  ascogone, 
is  composed  of  a  row  of  cells,  which  is  coiled  or  irregularly  serpentine. 
The  trichogyne  makes  its  way  between  two  clusters  of  gouids,  its  apex 
passing  through  the  cortex.  Sperroatia  (pollinoids)  were  found  attached 
to  the  apex  of  the  trichogyne ;  but,  owing  to  their  minute  size,  the  actual 
process  of  impregnation  could  not  be  followed  out.  After  the  carpogone 
has  been  impregnated,  the  central  cells  of  the  ascogone  become  connected 
with  one  another  by  wide  bridges  of  protoplasm.  Lateral  branches  are 
formed,  the  apices  of  which  develope  into  asci  surrounded  by  para- 
physes. 

Busts  of  Cereals.f — Mr.  M.  A.  Carleton  has  broaght  out  an  exhaus- 
tive monograph  on  the  cereal  rusts  of  the  United  States,  the  nature  of 
the  injuries  which  they  inflict,  and  the  best  remedies.  They  are  six 
or  probably  seven  in  number : — Puccinia  ruhigcMjera  TVt/ict,  the  orange 
leaf-rust  of  wheat,  P.  rubigo-vera  Secalis^  the  orange  leaf-rust  of  rye, 
jP.  cornnata  Cord  a,  the  crown-rust  of  oats,  P.  grnminis  Tritici  Eriks.  and 
Henn.,  the  black  stem-rost  of  wheat  and  barley,  P.  graminis  Secalta  Eriks. 
and  Henn.,  the  black  stem-rust  of  rye,  P.  graminis  Avenm  Eriks.  and 
Henn.,  the  black  stem-rust  of  oats,  and  P.  Sorgki  Schur.,  the  rust  of 
maize.  By  far  the  most  destructive  of  these  fungi  are  the  black  stem- 
rusts  of  wheat  and  oats.  The  uredospores  of  the  orange  leaf-rusts  of 
wheat  and  rye  do  not  appear  to  attack  hosts  outside  the  genera  Triticum 
and  Secale ;  while  the  black  stem-rust  of  wheat  occurs  also  on  barley  and 
on  Hardeum  jubatum.     A  useful  bibliography  is  appended. 

Eabenhorst's  Cryptogamic  Flora  of  Germany  (Fungi  Imperfect!) 
Lief.  67-69.S — The  latest  three  parts  of  this  important  work  (by  A. 
Allescher)  complete  the  account  of  Vermicularia  (54  species  in  all),  and 

♦  Festachr.  f.  Schwendener,  1899,  pp.  341-56.    Cf.  this  Journal,  1896.  p.  95. 
t  Pringsheim'a  .Tahrb.  f.  wiss.  Bot.,  xxxiv.  (1899)  pp.  329-45  (1  pi.). 
:  Bull.  No.  16  U.S.  Dptmt  Aj?rioulture  (Div.  Veg.  Phye,  and  Path.),  Wasliing- 
ton,  1899,  74  pp.  and  4  pis.       §  1899-1900.    Cf.  this  Journal,  1899,  pp.  192,  633. 
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then  dispose  of  the  geuera  Dothiop^is  (4  speciesV  Dothiorella  (3l^  speciesV 
Itahenhoratia  (6  species),  Fuckelia  (1  species),  Placosphseria  (-3  species), 
Fmicoccum  (36  species),  Oytosporella  (14  species),  Cyto«pora  (146  species), 
And  CeutKospora  (14  species).  The  second  section  of  the  ophaBrioide®, 
the  HyalodidjmaB,  is  then  commenced,  characterised  as  follows : — Spores 
elliptical,  ovate,  or  elongated,  bicellnlar,  hyaline  or  greenish-yellow. 
It  comprises  nine  genera, — Ascochyla,  BohiHarda^  Diplodlna,  Darluca^ 
Tiarospora^  Actinonema,  Cyatotricha,  Rhynchophoma,  and  Cyiodiph^ora, 
Of  these  the  following;  are  dealt  with  : — Ascochyta  (157  species),  Jaohil^ 
liirda  (3  species),  Diplodina  (100  species),  aud  4  species  of  Darluca. 

Lamination  and  Staining  of  Yeast-cell  Membrane.  *  — Dr.  C. 
Becker  records  experiments  with  yeasts  ^hioh  yielded  results  quite 
different  from  those  obtained  by  Casagrandi.f  Casagrandi  maintained 
that  the  yeast-cell  membrane  was  not  a  single  homogeneous  sheath,  but 
was  composed  of  two  or  more  layers,  visible  in  young  as  well  as  in  old 
cells.  He  found  that  the  membrane  was  stainable  by  means  of  anilin 
dyes,  the  most  suitable  being  methylen-blue  and  Hanstein's  anilin.  At 
the  instigation  of  Herr  H.  Will,  the  author  cultivated  yeasts  with  thick 
membranes,  but  after  fourteen  days'  growth  no  lamination  was  detected, 
though  by  means  of  chemical  reagents  (1  per  cent,  chromic  acid  and 
1  per  cent,  osmic  acid)  this  appearance  was  produced  in  some  cells. 
In  ordinary  brewer's  yeast  and  in  young  cells  the  lamination  was  not 
observed  even  when  successively  treated  with  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloro- 
form, alcohol  and  chlor-zinc  iodide,  3  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
stained  with  iodine-green  and  fuchsin.  Hence  lamination  of  the  yeast- 
cell  membrane  is  not  an  ordinary  phenomenon,  though  it  may  occur 
when  the  membrane  is  unusually  tiiick,  as  in  restiug-cells  and  in  yeasts 
which  have  fermented  very  strong  worts.  The  author  was  no  more 
successful  in  his  attempts  at  direct  staining  of  the  membrane,  though 
Casagrandi's  method  was  carefully  followed  After  about  three  wueks* 
treatment  with  Hanstein's  anilin,  a  more  or  less  clear  staining  of  the 
membrane  was  obtained.  The  stain  was,  however,  easily  removed  by 
means  of  water,  and  still  more  easily  by  aJcohol,  Methylen-blue  failed 
to  impart  any  stain  to  the  membrane,  even  after  a  treatment  lasting 
several  mouths.  Thus  the  cell-inembmne  was  stained  only  by  means  of 
prolonged  treatment  with  Hanstein*s  anilin  and  tLe  previous  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  (about  4  per  cent). 

Utilisation  of  Pure  Yeasts  in  Wine  Fermentation.}  —  In  a  com- 
munication on  the  utilisation  of  pure  yeasts  in  the  fermentation  of 
wines,  Prof.  B.  Chodat  explains  the  advantages  of  adopting  this  method, 
and  details  the  results  obtained  from  a  red  wine  of  Crete. 

Six  species  of  Saccharomycea  were  isolated  from  this  wine.  One  (v.) 
belonged  to  the  S,  apiculatua  group  ;  the  rest  were  true  yeasts.  Yeast  i. 
produced  in  sterile  must  containing  19*35  per  cent  glucose,  5*78  per 
cent  alcohol  (vol.),  0*833  per  cent  tartaric  acid;  iL  must,  19*35  per 
cent  glucose,  8*18  per  cent,  alcohol  (vol.),  0  *  66  per  cent,  acid ;  iii.  must, 
17*86  per  cent  glucose,  5*39  per  cent  alcohol,  1*04  per  cent  acid; 

•  Zeitechr.  f.  d.  ges.  Brauwcsen,  xxii.  (1899)  p.  597.  See  Ceutralbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par., 
2*  Abt,  vi  (1900)  pp.  24-6.      t  Cf.  this  Journid,  1897,  p.  4*22,  and  1898,  p.  224. 
t  Aroh.  Soi.  Pbys.  et  Nat,  viii.  (1899)  pp.  588-9. 
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iv.  must,  17*86  per  ceot.  glucose,  18*43  per  cent,  alcohol,  11*7  per 
ceut.  acid  ;  v.  (apiculatua)  must,  19 '  35  per  cent,  glucose,  1  *  31  per  cent, 
alcohol,  0*495  per  cent,  acid;  vi.  19*35  per  cent  glucose,  5*78  per 
cent,  alcohol,  0*819  per  cent.  acid.  The  quantities  of  glucose  destroyed 
by  the  yeasts  in  the  production  of  alcohol,  ur  in  their  own  maintenance, 
were:  i.  11*21  per  cent.;  ii.  84*4  per  cent;  iii.  31*25  per  cent; 
iv.  90  *  4-96  *  6  per  cent. ;  v.  15  per  cent. ;   vi.  7  •  1-9  *  6  per  cent 

Hew  Variety  of  Eay  PnngUB.*  —  Dr.  B.  Schtirmnyer  describes  a 
variety  of  the  ray  fungus  under  the  name  of  Ooaporus  proteus  or  StrepUn 
ihrix  proteus,  which  was  isolated  from  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis  of  a 
man  supposed  to  be  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  The  morphological 
appearances  were  very  polymorphic,  and  varied  with  the  medium,  true 
branched  forms  and  spores  being  found  only  in  old  liquid  cultures  and 
in  the  mouse.  When  youog  the  shorter  elements  were  motile.  The 
parasite  was  easily  stained,  was  strongly  aerobic,  but  also  a  potential 
anaerobe.  The  optimum  temperature  was  37°.  It  was  cultivated  on 
glyoerin-agar,  glycerin-gelatin,  gelatin-bouillon,  and  on  potato.  The 
growth  was  often  yellow  or  yellowish,  and  old  fluid  cultures  became 
brownish.  Gelatin  was  liquefied.  It  formed  spores  (oidia)  and  chlamydo- 
spores. 

Sections  of  the  diseased  tissue  presented  the  histological  appearance 
of  sarcoma.  In  these  all  the  stages  of  growth  and  club-shaped  elements 
were  observed.  Infected  mice  died  from  septicaemia,  the  anatomical 
appearances  being  those  of  pseudo-tuberculosis. 

MycorMza  of  Tipularia  unifolia.t  —  Julia  B.  Clifford  has  studied 
the  anatomical  and  physiological  relations  between  this  orchid  and  its 
mycorhiza.  The  principal  anatomical  features  in  the  roots  attacked  are 
the  absence  of  a  root-cap,  the  development  of  a  many-layered  epidermal 
tissue,  and  the  formation  of  a  special  sheath  from  the  external  lajer  of 
the  oortex.  The  general  organisation  of  the  fungus,  and  its  relation  to 
the  host-plant,  agree  with  those  of  the  mycorhiza  of  Coralhrhiza,  The 
hyphsB  in  the  epidermal  tissue  constitute  the  vegetative  mycele,  which 
sometimes  branches.  These  traverse  the  root-hairs  and  penetrate  the 
soil,  constituting  the  absorbing  organ  of  the  mycorhiza.  Starches  and 
other  carbohydrates  are  taken  from  the  host-plant,  and  proteids  are 
formed  from  these  and  the  products  brought  from  the  Foil. 

Blastomycetic  Dermatitis.  %  —  Mr.  L.  Hektoen  reports  a  case  of 
chronic  dermatitis  caused  hy  a  pathogenic  blastomycete.  Sections  having 
demonstrated  an  organism,  cultures  were  made  from  scrapings  of  the 
tissue,  and  from  these  was  isolated  a  blastomycete,  recognised  by  its 
morphological  and  other  characters.  In  size  it  varied  from  7  to  12  fi,  and 
in  shape  was  round  or  oval.  Budding  forms  were  frequent  at  all  stages, 
and  vacuolation  of  the  cells  was  a  prominent  feature.  The  organism 
grew  well  on  all  the  usual  substrata,  but  did  not  ferment  saccharated 
media.  In  two  out  of  fourteen  experiments  on  animals  the  organism 
was  found  to  have  disseminated  itself  throughout  the  body.  In  one  of 
these  instances  the  organism  was  introduced  by  intravenous  injection. 

•  Centialbl.,  B.ikt  u.  Par.,  !*•  Abt.,  xxvii.  (1900)  pp.  40-61,  101-7  (0  fig-.), 
t  Bull.  Torrey  Bot.  Club,  xxvi.  (1899)  pp.  635-8  (I  pi.). 
X  Jouru.  Expcrim.  Med.,  iv.  (1899)  pp.  261-78  (4  pis.). 
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Xipening  of  Baokstein  Cheese.* — Herr  O.  Laxa  found  in  two  kinds 
«f  Baokstein  cheese  y&rioas  microbes,  among  which  an  Oidium,  lactic, 
acid  bacteria,  SaccharomjceteSy  and  four  bacilli  were  constantly  present. 
In  the  cheeses  examined,  symbiotic  aud  metabiotic  processes  took  place, 
and  these  had  a  direct  influence  on  the  aroma  of  the  cheese.  The  Oidium 
was  foand  to  consume  a  part  of  the  free  acid,  and  in  this  way  prepared 
the  ground  for  other  microbes.  It  was  also  responsible  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  intense  aroma  of  the  slimy  portions  of  the  cheese.  The 
^ower  of  peptonising  casein  was  found  to  be  possessed,  not  only  by  cer- 
tain species,  but  this  power  could  be  exerted  by  the  symbiotic  action  of 
microbes  which  indiyidually  could  liquefy  casein  only  with  difficulty. 
The  aroma  of  the  lardaceous  portions  of  the  cheeses  examined  was  found 
to  be  a  product  of  the  symbiotic  action  of  different  microbes. 

Though  a  short  description  of  the  various  microbes  isolated  is  given, 
a  more  detailed  account,  with  special  reference  to  their  share  in  the 
ripening,  is  promised  later. 

ICyxomycetes. 

Myxomyoetes  as  the  exciting  cause  of  Tumours  in  Aiiimal8.t — In 
a  preliminary  report.  Prof.  W.  Podwyssotzki  communicates  the  results 
of  experiments  on  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits,  which  were  inoculated  with 
Plamodiophara  Brassicm.  In  15-18  days  after  inoculation,  tumours 
appeared,  and  these  on  microscopical  examination  were  found  to  present 
ihe  appearances  of  sarcoma  or  endothelioma  or  granuloma.  Within 
the  tumour-cells  spores  of  the  parasite  were  frequent.  The  spores  excite 
a  nuclear  proliferation,  and  a  metamorphosis  of  the  nuclear  substance. 
Giant-cells  were  not  uncommon,  but,  though  surrounded  by  spores,  did 
not  contain  any.  The  tumour-cells  are,  as  seen  in  sections,  much  vacuo- 
lated, and  appear  to  be  filled  with  fat-globules. 

Flasmodiophora  Brassiose.} — ^Dr.  S.  Nawaschin  records  a  series  of 
observations  on  the  minute  structure  of  this  parasite,  and  on  the  changes 
which  it  undergoes  during  its  intercellular  life.  It  presents  the  pheno- 
menon which  he  terms  dimorphism  of  the  nucleus.  In  the  amoeba-stage 
it  exhibits  a  decidedly  abnormal  kind  of  indirect  division ;  while  in  the 
spore-forming  plasmode  the  division  of  the  nucleus  is  of  a  typically 
karyokinetic  character. 

The  differentiated  group  of  infected  parenchymatous  cells  of  the 
host,  the  seat  of  the  root-swelling,  arise  by  repeated  division  of  the 
cells  first  infected.  In  the  coarse  of  the  growth  of  this  swelling  there 
arise  in  the  infected  cells  a  number  of  multinucleated  amoebsd  which 
do  not  at  first  coalesce  into  a  plasmode.  The  formation  of  the  plasmode 
is  preceded  by  characteristic  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  amoebiB 
and  in  their  nuclei.  It  takes  place  only  after  the  complete  exhaustion 
of  the  nutrient  cell.  In  the  matare  plasmode  the  spore-formation  is 
prepared  for  by  repeated  mitotic  division  of  the  nudei.  During  the 
vegetative  period  of  its  development  the  parasite  does  not  kill  the 
nutrient  cell,  but  simply  causes  hypertrophy. 

•  Centralbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par..  2*»  Abt.  v.  (1899;  pp.  755-62. 

t  Op.  cit.,  !«•  Abt.,  xxvii.  (1900)  pp.  97-101. 

t  Flora,  Ixxxvi.  (1^99)  pp.  404  -27  (1  pi.).  ^ 
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Mycetozoa.*  —  Under  the  title  The  Myceiozoa  and  some  Questions 
which  they  Buggeat,  Sir  Edward  Fry  and  Miss  Agnes  Fry  have  brought 
out  a  very  useful  little  account  of  the  structure  and  mode  of  propagation 
of  the  Myxomycetes,  together  with  some  speculations  as  to  their  place 
in  nature. 

Protophyta. 

a.  Schizophyoesa. 

Plenrococous  and  F8eudo*plenrococcn8.t — ^Prof.  E.  Chodat  dissents 
from  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Ju£ia  W.  Suow  that  the  two  forms  described 
by  her.  should  bo  regarded  as  ty i)es  of  a  new  genus  Pseiido-jpleurocoecus, 
They  are  but  varieties  of  Pleurococcus  vulgnria. 

0.  Sohisoxnyoetes. 

Duration  of  Bacterial  Existence.}— Dr.  H.  L.  Bolley  records  some 
interesting  observations  on  the  vitality  of  bacteria.  Agar  tube  cultures 
were  hermetically  sealed  up  above  the  slant  and  kept  for  some  years 
(1-9)  before  they  were  opened  and  tested  as  to  viability.  The  obser- 
vatione  show  that  even  non-sporing  bacteria  may  retain  not  only  their 
fresh  appearance  and  normal  morphological  characters,  but  also  their 
viability,  for  a  number  of  yeai*s.  £ven  when  dead,  the  germs  were  not 
disintegrated.  The  non-du»organisatiou  of  living  or  possibly  dead  germs 
in  a  moist  organic  substratum,  and  in  the  probable  absence  of  oxygen, 
in  a  highly  important  observation.  The  results  are  given  in  detail  in 
tabular  form. 

Bednoing  Power  of  Bacteria.§  —  Dr.  F.  Miiller  has  amplified  his 
previously  recorded  experiments  and  observations  on  the  reducing  power 
of  bacteria  by  using  acetate  of  rosanilin  in  addition  to  methylen-blue 
and  litmus,  and  increasing  the  number  of  bacterial  species.  The  results 
do  not  differ  materially  from  those  previously  recorded,  and  may  be 
Bummarit^ed  as  follows.  The  pigments  to  be  used  for  demonstrating  the 
reducing  properties  of  bacteria  should  be  of  known  composition,  and  the 
behaviour  of  the  medium  should  be  previously  ascertained ;  e.  g.  while 
agar  exerts  a  considerable  reducing  action,  that  of  bouillon  is  blight. 
It  was  found  that  ordinary  test-tubes  gave  better  results  than  fermentation 
fiasks  for  observing  the  reduction.  The  reduction  of  the  pigment  is 
due  to  the  metabolic  products  excreted  by  the  bacteria,  and  takes  place 
outside  the  bacterial  organism.  These  products  of  metabolism  exert  a 
reducing  action,  not  only  directly  after  excretion,  but  even  after  consider- 
able lapse  of  time ;  they  are  however  gradually  destroyed  by  atmospheric 
oxygen.  All  bacteria  are  capable  of  reducing  suitable  pigments ;  as  the 
'  excreted  reducing  substances  are  apparently  of  different  nature,  the  re- 
duction processes  may  be  determined  not  only  quantitatively  but  quaH- 
tiitively.  Many  bacteria  are  able  to  incorporate  pigments ;  ikoae  which 
form  pigment  do  not  as  a  rule  show  that  they  pi(^  up  pigment  from  the 
ntedium,  e.  g.  B.  anthrcuns,  hay  bacilli,  and  Proteus. 

*  *  The  Mycetozoa  aud  some  questions  which  thev  suggest,'  London,  1899,  viii. 
and  82  pp.  find  22  figs. 

t  Ball.  Herb.  Boissier,  vii.  (1899)  pp.  827-8.    Cf.  this  Journal,  1899,  p.  684. 

t  Centralbl.  Bakt.  a.  Par.,  2**  Abt,  vi.  (1900)  pp.  38-8. 

{  Op.  cit,  !*•  Abt.,  xxvi.  '  1899)  pp.  801-19.    Cf.  this  Journal,  1899,  p.  684. 
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Classifioation  of  Lactic  Acid  Bacteria.*-— Herr  H.  Weigmann  makes 
an  attempt  to  classify  lactic  acid  bacteria  which  occur  in  the  milk  industry. 
Six  groups  are  suggested,  th3  first  of  which  has  for  its  type  Bizcterium 
aeidi  lactici  and  the  second  Bacillus  aeidi  lactici.  In  group  3  are  placed 
bacteriii  which  form  IsBvolaotic  acid.  Group  4  consists  of  lactic  acid 
bacteria  which  liquefy  gelatin.  In  group  5  the  bacteria  are  chiefly 
characterised  by  surface  growth,  aorobism,  and  non-productiou  of  gas. 
In  group  6  are  placed  bacteria  which,  while  capable  of  producing  lactic 
acid,  are  only  occasionally  found  in  milk. 

It  is  suggested  that  some  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  taste 
and  flavour  of  milk  acidulated  by  pure  cultures,  and  six  different  kinds 
of  flavour,  taste,  or  aroma  are  mentioned.  These  differences  might  aid 
in  distinguishing  between  varieties  or  races  in  doubtful  cases. 

Bacteria  of  the  Female  Oenitalia^f — M.  Halld  describes  several 
previously  unknovvn  mici'obes  which  were  isolated  from  the  vulva, 
vagina,  &a  One  of  these,  an  unnamed  aerobic  bacterium,  is  a  largish 
rodlet,  occurring  either  in  clumps  or  pairs.  It  is  not  stainable  by 
Gram's  method.  On  agar  the  growth  is  barely  visible,  though  tlut 
colonies  resemble  Pneumococcus.  It  grows  better  on  serum,  best  oo 
agar  ascites,  badly  in  bouillon,  and  not  at  all  on  potato.  It  is  not  patho- 
genic. Micrococcus  foeiidus  is  an  anaerobe  occurring  in  pus  as  coooi  or 
diplooooci,  and  in  bouillon  in  short  chains.  It  does  not  stain  by  XSram's 
method.  The  cultures  exhale  a  foetid  odour.  The  results  from  inoculat- 
ing animals  were  very  variable ;  sometimes  there  was  no  result,  at  others 
there  formed  abscesses  filled  with  stinking  pus  and  containing  the  Ifiero- 
coecui  in  pure  cultivation. 

B<ieillu8  fundibuliformis  is  a  very  pleomorphic  organism,  occurring 
in  pus  as  a  alightly  bent  rodlet.  In  cultures  similar  forms  are  present, 
but  the  size  may  be  larger  and  the  shape  spiral,  clubbed,  spherical,  or 
swollen  at  the  ends.  Sometimes  there  are  filaments,  branched  forms,  and 
free  rodlets  It  is  stained  with  very  great  difficulty,  no  method  giving 
good  results.  It  is  an  essential  anaerobe;  grows  well  in  saccharated 
ascitic  fluid,  aud  in  bouillon  exhales  a  fetid  odour.  Subcutaneous 
injection  was  followed  by  suppuration  and  gangrene,  but  intravenous 
and  intraperitoneal  inoculation  failed. 

Bacillus  nehulosus  is  a  rodlet  of  variable  length  and  size,  is  frequently 
swollen  in  the  centre,  and  'its  ends  are  pointed.  It  does  not  stain  by 
Gram's  method.  It  is  an  essential  anaerobe,  aud  grows  slowly.  Its 
pathogenic  properties  were  fouud  to  be  very  variable,  sometimes  being 
negative  and  sometimes  causing  suppuration  or  gangrene. 

BaciUus  caducus  is  morphologically  like  the  last  bacterium,  but  it 
stains  by  Gram's  methotl.  Its  cultural  characters  and  pathogenic  pro- 
perties were  not  thoroughly  examined. 

Coli-like  Bacteria4  —  Dr.  M.  Deelemann  describes  some  coli-like 
bacteria  which  were  derived  from  pus  (3),  urine  (1),  and  fsDces  (1). 
The  morphological  and  biological  characters  of  four  of  these  are  given 

•  Centialbl.  Baki  o.  Par.,  2**  Abt.,  t.  (1S99)  pp.  825-81,  S59-70  (9  figi.}. 
f  Aon.  de  Gyn^ool.  et  d*Ob«t^t,  li.  (1899).    Soe  CeutralbL  Bakt  o.  Par.,  1**  AU., 
zsvi.  (1899)  pp.  645-9. 

J  Centralbl.  Bakt.  o.  Par.,  l**  Abt,  xxvi.  (1899)  pp.  501-4,  541-6,  819-23  (2  pla). 
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in  detaiL  Bad.  coloides  vireaeem  is  about  1-2  fi  long  and  0  *  4  fi  broad ;  is 
flagellated  and  motile  ;  is  easily  stained,  but  not  by  Gram's  method.  It 
is  an  aerobe,  bat  is  potentially  anaerobic.  It  grows  on  the  usual  media 
and  also  in  Usehinski's  solution.  The  colour  of  the  growth  is  mostly 
whitish  on  solid  media,  but  on  potato  yellowish.  The  cultures  exhale 
an  aromatic  odour.  It  forms  gas  and  acid  in  saccharated  media.  Milk 
is  coagulated  and  acidulated.  It  does  not  form  iudol ;  it  produces  H^S, 
and  is  pathogenic  to  mice  and  guinea-pigs. 

BcieL  coloides  ruhescens  is  1-2* 5 fi  long  by  0*4 /a  broad.  Its  mor- 
phological and  cultural  characters  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the 
preceding.  It  does  not,  however,  ferment  cane-sugar,  and  forms  indol 
freely  and  also  H^.  It  is  Dot  pathogenic  to  mice,  but  guinea-pigs  die 
after  twenty-one  days. 

Bad.  veiicm  is  0*5-1  fi  long  by  0*3-4  fi  broad;  isodiametric  ele- 
ments frequent.  It  is  flagellated  and  motile  ;  is  easily  stained  and  also 
by  Gram's  method.  It  is  aerobic,  but  potentially  anaerobic  Growth  on 
culture  media  is  whitish,  except  on  potato,  where  it  becomes  brownish- 
yellow.  Oultures  exhale  a  disagreeable  odour.  It  does  not  ferment 
saccharated  media.  It  forms  indol  and  H^S.  It  is  not  pathogenic  to 
mice,  but  '*  pigs  "  [guinea-pigs]  die  in  about  twenty-one  days. 

Bad,  fmcaU  akaligenes  is  1-8  fi  long  by  0*5-0*8  fi  broad.  It  is 
flagellated  and  motile.  Is  easily  stained,  but  not  by  Gram's  method.  It 
is  an  aerobe,  but  is  also  to  some  extent  anaerobic.  The  growth  is  mostly 
whitish,  but  on  potato  yellowish-brown.  The  cultures  exhale  a  disagree- 
able odour.  Lactose  bouillon  is  not  fermented,  but  cane  and  grape-sugar 
bouillons  are.  Milk  is  not  coagulated,  and  its  reaction  is  alkaline.  It 
does  not  form  indol,  but  produces  HjS.  It  is  pathogenic  to  mice  and 
guinea-pigs. 

In  all  four  bacteria  the  gelatin-plate  colonies,  when  inspected  under 
a  low  power,  are  seen  to  be  reticulated  and  ribbed  like  a  leaf.  The 
appearances  of  these  dictyodrome  colonies  of  B,  vesicse  and  B.  fsecdle  die. 
are  well  shown  in  the  illustrations. 

New  Spore-bearing  Bacillus.* — Mr.  F.  P.  Denny  has  isolated  from 
sputum  a  polymorphic  bacterium,  the  measurements  of  which  in  bouillon 
cultures  are  3-5  fi  in  length  and  1  *  2  /li  in  breadth.  In  other  media  it 
is  considerably  smaller.  It  grows  in  chains,  singly  and  in  pairs.  It  is 
easily  stained  by  the  ordinary  anilin  dyes,  and  also  by  Gram's  method. 
It  has  numerous  flagella,  and  forms  centrally  placed  spores  which,  when 
fully  developed,  measure  3-4  /a  in  diameter.  It  is  actively  motile.  It 
liquefies  gelatin.  It  is  aerobic,  and  grows  well  in  and  on  the  usual 
media.  It  forms  acid  and  coagulates  milk,  the  clot  of  which  is  subse- 
quently slowly  digested.  It  is  not  pathogenic  to  rabbits  or  guinea-pigs, 
though  the  serum  of  these  animals  gives  a  well-marked  clump  reaction. 

New  Pleomorphic  Bacterium.f — Herr  Hashimoto  describes  a  micro- 
organism, under  the  name  Baderium  FraenJceliiy  which  was  found  on 
a  badly  sterilised  agar  plate.  On  simple  or  sugar  serum  it  is  a  small 
motile  flagellated  rodlet.     In  bouillon  it  grows  as  motionless  spherules 

*  JouTD.  Boston  Soc.  Med.  8ci.,  ill.  (1899)  pp.  308-12  (5  figs.). 
t  ZdtaoLr.  f.  Hy^.  u.  Infekts.,  xxxi.  part  1.     See  Centralbl.  Bakt  u.  Par., 
2«»  Abt.,  V.  (1899)  pp.  777-8. 
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whioh  resemble  Streptococcus  in  appearance ;  but  a  closer  examination 
reveals  that  fission  takes  place  not  only  in  the  plane  at  right  angles  to 
the  long  axis  of  the  chain,  but  also  in  that  parallel  thereto.  Hence  the 
appearance  of  pseudo-ramification  may  arise.  But  as  multiplication 
also  takes  place  in  a  thiinl  plane,  the  so-called  woolpack  arrangement 
of  eight  or  sixteen  cells  is  produced. 

If  the  observation  be  confirmed— and  it  is  supported  by  Fraenkel  and 
Sobemheim — then  there  exists  a  polymorphic  bacterium  which  may 
present  itsolf  in  the  form  of  a  motile  rodlet  or  in  that  of  Sarcina. 

Bacillns  of  Cerebrospinal  Menino^tis.* — Herr  Stadelmann  describes 
a  microbe  which  was  isolated  from  cerebrospinal  fluid  obtained  by 
lumbar  puncture  from  a  case  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  The  bac- 
terium is  very  polymorphic,  varying  in  shape  from  bacilli  to  cocci,  and 
sometimes  showing  also  bulbous  extremities.  The  rodlet  is  thick,  and 
possesses  one  flagellum.  It  is  motile,  a  potential  aerobe,  does  not  stain 
by  Oram's  method,  and  often  shows  a  bright  central  part.  On  agar, 
colonies  were  first  seen  in  5-6  days,  and  were  the  size  of  pins'-heads  on 
the  seventh.  Cultivations  were  also  successful  in  bouillon,  grape-sugar 
bouillon,  gelatin,  an<1  milk.  The  gelatin  is  not  liquefied ;  milk  is  not 
coagulated  or  acidified ;  and  gas  is  not  produced.  The  results  from 
inoculation  of  animals  were  negative. 

Anthrax  in  the  Bog.f — M.  H.  Martel  diminished  the  natural  resist- 
ance of  full-grown  dogs  by  means  of  subcutaneous  injections  of  alkaline 
solutions  of  phloridzin  in  doses  of  0  *  2-0  *  5  grm.  per  kilo.,  and  of  pyro- 
galiol  in  doses  of  0*2  grm.  per  kilo,  weight  of  animal.  Rabid  animals 
were  found  to  be  very  sensitive  to  anthrax,  and  full-grown  dogs  suc- 
cumbed to  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  anthrax  which  had  passed 
through  the  ox. 

After  one  passage  through  a  rabid  dog,  the  virulence  was  so  increased 
that  successful  transferences  were  made  ^om  dog  to  dog.  The  virulence 
of  anthrax  of  bovine  origin,  after  passing  through  a  full-grown  dog,  was 
sufficiently  increased  to  kill  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  dogs  in- 
jected therewith,  so  that  after  thirty  to  thirty-six  passages,  the  virus  was 
always  fiatal  to  dogs  of  every  kind.  When  fortified  by  numerous  pas- 
sages through  the  dog,  anthrax  undergoes  morphological  variations ;  it 
becomes  shorter,  more  stumpy,  and  does  not  form  long  filaments  in  liquid 
nutritive  media. 

Morphology  and  Biology  of  the  Pseudodiphtheria  Bacillus.}— Dr. 
A.  De  Simoni  describes  exhaustively  the  characters,  morphological  and 
cultural,  of  sixteen  varieties  of  the  pseudodiphtheria  bacillus.  The  original 
sources  were  ozaBua,  conjunctivitis,  rhinitis,  eczema,  pock  pustules,  otitis, 
rhinosderoma,  and  the  mouth.  The  morphological  characters,  and  the 
appearances  in  the  diiferent  cultivation  media,  are  given  in  tabular  form, 
for  which  the  original  should  be  consulted.  The  effect  of  dry  and  moist 
heat,  of  direct  sunlight,  of  subuorinal  temperature,  and  of  the  action  of 
disinfectants,  is  also  given  in  tables.     Experiments  on  animals  led  to 

•  Deutsch.  med.  Wochenscbr.,  1899,  No.  39.  See  Centralbl.  Bakt  u.  Par..  !••  Abt., 
xxvii.  (1900)  pp.  114-5.  t  Anu.  Icet.  Pasteur,  xiv.  (1900)  pp.  13-22. 

:  Centralbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  !»•  Abt.,  xxvi.  (1899)  pp.  673-93,  757-64  (1  pi.). 
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the  conclusion  that  the  psendodiphtheria  bacilli  were  by  themselTCB 
quite  harmless  to  animals,  though  by  symbiosis  with  other  germs  they 
may  acquire  a  moderate  degree  of  toxicity,  which,  however,  was  soon 
lost.  The  most  prominent  features  of  the  pseudodiphtheria  bacilli  are  the 
luxuriant  growth  in  glycerin-agar,  the  production  of  acid,  the  turbidity 
of  the  bouillon  cultures,  and  the  tolerance  of  low  temperatures.  A  con* 
sideration  of  the  characteristics  in  plate-cultures,  the  general  cultural 
appearances  exhibited  in  the  media  used,  and  especially  agar  slants, 
suggests  a  division  into  four  groups.  Group  one  is  chiefly  distinguished 
by  scanty  growth,  by  small  non-confluent  colonies,  and  by  relatively 
copious  production  of  acid.  In  the  second  group  tbe  C4>lonies  ai-e  thick, 
dry,  raised,  and  white ;  the  production  of  acid  is  less  than  in  group  one. 
In  group  three  the  growth  is  raised,  white,  moist,  and  shiny,  and  is  ex- 
tremely luxuriant  in  oblique  agar ;  the  acid  production  is  slight.  The 
fourth  grou])  includes  chromogenic  pseudodiphtheria  bacilli,  the  growth 
being  dry  or  moibt     The  pigment  is  usually  yellow,  but  may  be  red. 

Bacteriology  of  Ozsena.* — Dr.  F.  Perez  claims  to  have  found  the 
specific  organism  of  ozasna,  and  has  designated  the  microbe  Coccoh<iciUuB 
foetidus  ozsense.  It  is  easily  stained,  but  not  by  Gram's  method.  It  is 
non-motile.  It  is  polymorphic,  presenting  itself  in  the  same  preparation 
as  long  and  short  bacilli  and  as  cocci  of  variable  size.  In  its  natural 
ozasnic  mucus  and  in  most  artificial  media  it  is  a  small  coccobacilluB, 
while  on  gelose  long  sinuous  filaments  may  bo  observed.  It  does  not 
liquefy  gelatin,  does  not  ferment  saccharated  media,  and  does  not  coagu- 
late milk.  It  forms  iudol,  and  excites  the  aunnoniacal  fermentation  of 
urine.  It  is  cultivable  on  mont  media  at  incubation  temperature,  the 
cultures  evolving  a  characteristic  foetid  odour.  It  is  pathogenic  to 
guinea-pigs,  mice,  pigeons,  and  rabbits.  Tbe  experiments  on  rabbits 
showed  that  the  microbe  exerted  a  specific  action  on  the  pituitary 
mucosa:  in  some  cases  the  atiophic  rhinitis  so  characteristic  of  true 
ozasna  was  reproduced. 

The  organism  was  isolated  by  inoculating  tubes  of  gelose,  gelatin, 
serum,  and  peptonised  bouillon  with  ozcenic  secretion.  The  detection  of 
the  microbe  was  fieuiilitated  by  the  characteristic  odour  developed  in 
capped  tubes.  Peptonised  bouillon  appears  to  have  given  the  best 
results.  Occasionidly  intravenous  inoculation  of  rabbits  was  had 
recourse  to. 

Micrococcus  intertriginis.t — Dr.  Max  Meyer  claims  to  have  isolated 
the  exciting  agent  of  orydirema  intertrigo.  It  is  an  aerobic  coccus  which 
stains  well  with  ordinary  anilin  dyes,  but  is  decolorised  by  Gram*s 
method.  It  grows  well  on  most  media,  and  best  at  the  body  tempera- 
ture. Gelatin  is  liquefied.  Inoculatiou  of  animals  with  pure  cultures 
reproduced  the  disease. 

Experimental  Tellow  Fever.} — In  a  study  on  experimental  yellow 
fever,  Dr.  A.  Bruschettini  records  his  agreement  with  Sanarelli  as  to  the 
morphology  and  biology  of  B,  icteroidea.     The  experiments  on  animals 

•  Ann.  Iiist.  Piisteur,  xiii.  (1899)  pp.  987-50. 

t  New  York  Med.  Journ.,  Ixx.  (1899)  pp.  878-6  (18  figs.). 

X  Ontrulbl.  Bakt.  u.  Pur.,  1"  Abt.,  xxvi.  (1899)  pp.  764-80. 
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indicated  that  the  yirnlenoe  of  B,  icieroides  could  be  increased  by  re* 
peated  pa88agef^  aud  that  infection  through  the  stomach  was  practically 
impossible.  The  author's  results  with  the  toxin  were  more  marked  and 
more  constant  than  Sanarelli's;  on  these  results  a  communication  is 
promised  later.  With  regard  to  the  action  of  serum  of  immunised  ani- 
mals, the  author  is  of  opinion  that  it  possesses  a  bactericidal  and  also  an 
antitoxic  action,  the  latter  being  the  more  powerful.  Most  of  the  immu- 
nising substance  was  found  in  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  emulsions  of 
these  organs  protected  animals  against  yellow  fever  infection,  even 
when  the  blood  had  not  yet  acquired  a  protective  power.  The  author 
claims  that  his  experiments  lead  him  to  the  conviction  that  B,  icteroide$ 
is  peculiarly  arlapted  for  infecting  animals  with  yellow  fever,  and  that, 
as  the  symptoms  during  life  and  appearances  of  the  organs  after  death 
so  closely  resemble  those  in  man,  the  disease  can  be  most  easily  studied. 

Bacteriology  of  Typhus  Fever.*— Dr.  A.  Balfour  and  Dr.  C.  Porter 
examined  the  mood  of  nineteen  living  cases  of  typhus  fever,  and  in  every 
instance  found  large  numbers  of  a  diplococcus  after  the  blood  had  been 
incubated  for  24-48  hours ;  no  other  organism  was  found  in  the  caltures, 
and  the  diplococcus  presented  the  same  characters  as  the  diplococcus 
the  observers  had  previously  found  in  seven  cases  examined  post  mortem. 

The  organism  is  about  2  fjL  in  trauRverse  diameter.  It  stains  well 
with  the  usual  anilin  dyes,  and  also  by  Gram's  method.  It  grows  well 
in  broth  and  milk,  coagulating  the  latter  in  24-48  hours.  It  is  easily 
cultivated  on  agar,  blood-serum,  and  potato.  Gelatin  is  liquefied  in 
5-8  days.  The  growth  on  agar  and  potato  is  white.  The  optimum 
temperature  is  37  . 

Streptococcus  amyliyorus.f  —  Sig.  L.  Macchiata  has  observed  in 
macaroni  flour,  which  may  be  made  of  wheat,  rye,  and  pulse,  starch- 
grains  which  seemed  corroded,  and  only  faintly  reacted  in  polarised  light. 
In  these  affected  grains  were  noticed  coccus  forms  with  rosette  arrange- 
ment. The  diameter  of  the  individual  cells  was  1-1'25  fu  The  cocci 
stained  well  with  basic  anilin  dyes.  The  author  considers  the  cocci  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  changes  in  the  starch-grains,  although  he  admits 
that  certain  bacilli  were  also  present.  The  action  of  the  streptococcus 
is  a  solvent  one,  for  the  affected  meal  showed  3*9  per  cent,  glucose, 
while  normal  macaroni  flour  contained  only  1  *  86  per  cent.  The  quan- 
tity of  acid  in  the  meal  was  also  greater  than  in  the  normal.  Pure 
cultures  of  Sir.  amylitforus  were  obtained. 

Formation  of  Chinon  in  Streptothrix  Cultures.^  —  Prof.  M.  W. 
Beijerinck  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  formation  of  chinon  (OeH^Os) 
by  Sir.  chromogena  Gasperini,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  gelatin  browned 
by  5/r.  chromogena  in  a  culture  introduced  into  pepton  solution  was 
turned  black  by  ferric  salts.  It  was  also  found  that  the  culture-gelatin 
of  old  gelatin-cultures  is  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  just  as  when  free 
chinon  or  a  chrome  salt  had  been  allowed  to  act  on  the  gelatin  in  the 

*  Edinburgh  Med.  Joura.,  v.  (1899)  pp.  141-4  (5  figs.). 

t  Bull.  Soc  Bot  lUl.,  1899,  pp.  48-53.  See  Centralbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  2**  Abt, 
▼.  (1899)  pp.  821-2. 

X  Centralbl.  Bakt.  u.  Pnr.,  2**  Abt,  vi.  (1900)  pp.  2-12. 
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presence  of  light.  These  reactions  reoeiyed  additional  confirmation 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Sir,  chromogena 
cnltnres  set  free  iodine  from  potassinm  iodide,  which  is  easily  demon- 
strated by  means  of  the  iodine-starch  reaction.  In  successfol  cnltnres, 
so  strong  is  this  reaction  that  it  might  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  the 
presence  of  nitric  acid ;  bnt  this  is  easily  set  aside,  as  the  other  tests  for 
nitric  acid,  e.g.  the  diphenylamin  reaction,  are  completely  absent 

Almost  any  medium  appears  to  be  agreeable  to  Sir.  ehromogena  as 
far  as  growth  is  concerned,  bnt  the  richness  of  the  cnltares  in  chinon 
depends  on  the  presence  of  albumen  or  pepton  in  the  substratum.  It  is, 
in  fact,  an  example  of  oatabolism,  and  itff  production  is  analogous  to  that 
of  alcohol  by  yeast.  For  from  yeast  is  deriyed  invertin  which  may  be 
described  as  autobolic ;  the  invertin  yields  glucose  and  levulose  which 
are  telebolic ;  while  the  alcohol  which  is  formed  by  the  catalytic  action 
of  the  liring  protoplasm  on  the  sugars  is  a  catabolic  product. 

Bacterium  Trambuti  and  its  Zooglosa  Kembrane.*  —  M.  Radais 
describes  a  bacterium  which  forms  on  the  surface  of  nutritiye  media  a 
tough  leathery  zoogloea  which  externally  is  shagreened  and  bristles  as 
it  were  with  mossy  points.  Carefully  compressed  beneath  a  coyer-glass 
the  jelly  spreads  out,  and  shows  that  it  is  composed  of  oyoid  particles 
which  ayerage  8  by  10  fu  These  are  colonies  or  families  of  bacteria 
(0*6  X  0*8  fi)  lying  without  any  apparent  order  in  the  jelly,  which  at 
the  circumference  of  each  mass  seems  to  be  slightly  thickened  and  to 
form  a  sort  of  capsule. 

The  organism  is  cultivable  in  the  usual  media,  but  thrives  best  in 
the  presence  of  sugar,  especially  saccharose.  Its  development  is  &voured 
by  an  acid  reaction,  and  Eaulin's  fluid  mixed  with  gelatin  or  gelose  forms 
an  excellent  substratum  for  observing  the  morphological  characters  of 
the  zooglcea.  The  optimum  temperature  is  25^^-80°.  The  cells  are  pro- 
vided with  a  thick  membrane  which  externally  passes  insensibly  into 
the  zoogloea  jelly.  The  contents  stain  well,  but  not  by  Gram's  method. 
The  bacterium  is  designated  Bcusterium  IVambuti,  and  the  species  is 
characterised  not  only  by  the  zoogloea  membrane  and  the  appearances  of 
the  individual,  but  also  by  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  families,  which 
takes  place  in  simple  or  branched  chains. 

The  bacterium  was  isolated  from  a  piece  of  blighted  sorghum,  but  has 
no  connection  with  this  disease. 

Antitoxin  in  the  Bile  of  Rabid  Animals,  t — Di**  J*  Lebeirs  experi- 
ments lead  him  to  agree  with  Frantzius  that  the  bile  of  rabid  animals 
does  exercise  an  attenuating  action  on  the  hydrophobic  virus  not  only  tn 
vitro  but  also  in  the  organism.  This  action  is  due  very  probably  to  an 
antitoxic  substance  formed  in  the  bile  of  rabid  animals.  Hence,  while 
agreeing  with  Frantzius,  the  author  collides  with  Valine,  X  who  came  to 
the  opposite  conclusion,  owing,  as  is  suggested  by  Lebell,  to  not  having 
used  fixed  virus,  and  not  having  maintained  a  constant  proportion  of  the 
emulsions  of  the  virus  used. 

*  Ck)mptes  Beodus,  oxxiz.  (1899)  pp.  1279-81. 

t  Centralbl.  Bakt.  n.  Par.,  !*•  Abt.,  xxvi.  (1899)  pp.  635-9. 

X  Cf.  thid  Journal,  1899,  p.  525. 
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BlBUCK^RAPHT. 

Abbl,  R.— nMohe&bueh  far  dtn  baeteriologiiehen  PrakUoanten,  Mthalttnd  dto 
wiohtigitenttehniiehaaDetidl-TorMhriftaiL  lur  baoteriologiioheii  lAboratoriimii- 
arbeit.  W&rzbarg,  1900,  tUL  and  lOH  pp. 

DuoLAUX,  B.— Traiti  da  Ifierdbidlogie.  Tome  L  Miorobiologie  g^n^rale.  Tome  ii. 
Diastases,  Toiines  et  Veaios.    Tome  iii.  La  FermentatioQ  alcoolique. 

Paris,  1899,  7  volnmes  grand  in-8To,  aveo  figures  dans  le  teste. 

Oam ALBiA,  N.~SIemente  dar  allgameinen  Baateriolo^ 

Berlin,  1900,  ir.  and  242  pp. 

M I  o  u  L  A,  W.— Systam  der  Baoterien.  Handbneh  der  Xorphologia,  Xntwiekalanga- 
gesebkhte,  nnd  STstamatik  der  Baoterien. 

Jena,  Band  i.  1897,  6  pis. ;  Band  11.  1900,  x.  and  1068  pp.,  18  pis.  and  35  figs. 

Thoinot,  L.  H.,  &  E.  J.  Massblin— Ontlines  of  Baotaridlogy.  A  Praetieal 
HaBdboak.    Translated  by  W.  St.  Clair  Symmers.  London,  1899,  380  pp. 
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MICROSCOPY. 

A.  Infltnuuents,  Accessories,  &c.* 

a)  Stands.^ 

Boffue's  Adijustable  Dissecting  Kicroscope.t  —  Fig.  45  shows  ihe 
form  of  dissecting  Microscope  invented  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Bogae,  of  Oklahoma 
Agrionltural  College,  U.S.A.  The  intention  is  to  provide  an  instrument 
at  which  the  dissector  can  work  more  comfortably  than  at  dissecting 
Microscopes  of  the  ordinary  low  form.  The  instruments  are  of  two 
heights,  to  accommodate  observers  of  different  stature.  Each  Micro- 
scope is  provided  with  two  racks  and  pinions ;  one  ifor  adjusting  the 

Fig.  45. 


lens,  the  other  for  raising  and  lowering  the  mirror  stage  and  lens.  In 
the  left-hand  instrument  the  lens,  when  in  focus,  is  260  mm.  from  the 
table,  about  the  average  height  of  compound  Microscopes.  In  the  right 
hand  one  the  lens  is  360  mm.  from  the  table.  The  lower  rack-and-pinion 
permits  of  all  intermediate  heights  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
operator.  The  instrument  weighs  69  oz.,  which  is  sujQicient  to  give  it 
stability  even  when  racked  up  to  the  highest  point. 

Leitz'  Demonstration  Microscope. — This  is  seen  in  fig.  46.    It  is 
adapted  for  low  and  medium  power,  and  the  square  stage  is  fitted  with 

*  Thia  Bubdiviaion  ooDtains  (1)  Stands;  (2)  Eye-pieces  and  Objectives;  (3)  Illu- 
minating and  other  Apparatus;  (4)  Photomicrography;  (5)  Microscopical  Optics 
and  Manipulation ;  (6)  Miscellaneous. 

t  Journ.  Appl.  Micr.,  1899,  pp.  558-9  (1  fig.). 
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a^wbeel-diaphragm.  The  adjastment  is  by  sliding  tube,  and,  after 
adjustment,  the  tube  may  be  fixed  by  a  ring-damp.  A  clip  is  attached 
to  one  side  of  the  stage  to  receive  a  sketch  or  label.  The  instrument 
xsan  also  be  fitted  with  an  adjusting  screw  for  focussing  high-power 
objectiyes;;a  condenser  and  iris-diaphragm  are  proyided,  if  desirod. 


Fig.  46. 


(2)'  Eye-pieoes.and  ObjeotiveB. 

Leitz'  Eevolving  Eye-pieces.  —  This  class  of  fitting  has  only  re- 
cently been  manufactured  by  the  Wetzlar  firm,  who  consider  that  their 
design  corrects  many  of  the  defects  usually  found  in  this  accessory. 
The  lower  lens  (figs.  47  and  48)  is  so  placed  that  it  is  permanently  fixed, 
the  eye-lens  of  each  combiuation  alone  moving  in  the  revolver.  So 
accurate  is  the  construction  of  the  revolver,  and  so  carefully  are  the 
lenses  adjusted,  that  the  eye-pieces  may  be  changed  whilst  a  specimen 
is  in  focns  on  the  Microscope  stage  without  a  readjustment  of  the  focus. 

April  18th,  1900  S 
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The  revolving  eye-piece  is  also  particularly  well  adapted  to  use  as  a 
micrometer  ocular ;  for  when  the  eye-lens  is  turned  aside  a  micrometer 
scale  may  he  inserted,  resting  upon  the  diaphragm  of  the  eye-piece» 
Once  adjusted  iu  this  way,  the  micrometer  values  arc  the  some  for  all 
the  eye-lenses  of  the  comb  nation.  ^ ^^j 

Fig.  47.  Fio.  48. 


Ehrlich's  Eye-piece.— This  ocular  (fig.  49),  made  by  Herr  Leitz,  i» 
intended  to  facilitate  the  estimation  of  the  relative  numbers  of  red^and 
white  blood-corpuscles  in  dry  preparations.  It  is  provided  with  a 
diaphragm  having  a  square  opening,  the  size  of  which  is  regulated  by 
a  small  lever. 

Fig.  49. 


Leitz*  Achromatic  and  Apochromatic  Objectivee.— Leitz'  objectives, 
both  achromats  and  apochromats,  are  manufactured  out  of  Jena  glass. 
The  difficulty  at  one  time  experienced  from  the  deterioration  of  this 
kind  of  glass,  thereby  prejudicing  microscopists  against  it,  is  overcome 
by  using  only  glass  whose  durability  has  been  thoroughly  well  tested. 
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The  makers  have  foil  confidence  in  their  objectires  and  guarantee  them. 
Pigs.  50-52  show  three  of  their  achromats.  Fig.  50  represents  a  power 
about  2/8  ;  it  consists  of  a  triplet  front  and  a  doublet  back,  each  care- 
fully  corrected.  Fig.  51  is  a  dry  1/6  power.  A  hemispherical  front 
lens  is  combined  with  a  doublet  middle  and  triplet  back,  the  front 
lens  being  the  chief  magnifier  of  the  combination,  and  the  other  lenses 
correcting  the  yarioos  aberrations.  Fig.  52  is  an  oil-immersion;  it 
consists  of  a  hemispherical  front  lens,'  behind  which  is  a  meniscus,  in 
its  turn  followed  by  a  doublet  and  a  triplet ;  these  latter  act  as  correct- 
ing lenses. 

The  apochromats  are  made  of  a  different  kind  of  glass,  and  of  course 
giro  a  more  perfect  correction  of  chromatic  aberration.  This  advantage 
is  not  gained  without  a  certain  sacrifice  of  simplicity  in  construction, 

Fig.  50.  Fio.  51.  Fio.  52. 


as  a  result  of  which  the  apochromat  is  more  likely  to  suffer  from 
careless  handling  and  from  atmospheric  changes  than  the  more  simple 
achromat. 

As  regards  sharpness  of  definition  and  brightness  of  field,  there  is 
little  choice  between  the  two  classes  of  objectives  of  the  same  magni- 
fication. The  apochromats  do,  as  a  matter  of  fuct,  resolve  the  fine 
markings  of  test  objects  somewhat  more  clearly  than  achromats,  but  the 
difference  is  slight,  and  in  ordinary  stained  microscopic  preparations 
is  hardly  detectable. 

The  correction  of  both  clafises  of  objectives  is  complete.  The 
ordinary  Huyghenian  eye-pieces  are  consequently  well  adapted  for  use 
with  either. 

The  achromats  and  Huyghenian  eye-pieces  are  also  well  adapted^ to 
the  requirements  of  photomicrography. 

One  very  important  recommendation  of  tho  achromats  is  their  re- 
markably low  cost 

Leitz'  Objectives  for  the  Edinger  Apparatus.— Figs.  53-55  show 
the  objectives  of  respectively  64,  42,  and  24  mm.  focal  distance  designed 
fur  the  Edinger  projection  apparatus.   In  manufacturing  these  objectives, 

s  2 
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use  has  been  made  ijf  the  principles  inyolred  in  the  makers'  new  photc- 
graphic  objectives,  thereby  gaining  much  in  the  size  of  the  picture. 

HoTBSTADT,   Pbof.  —  Jenensor  Olas  nnd  Mine  Yorwendimg  in  WiBsenschalt 
lind  Teohnik.    TJena  Glass  and  its  applioatioa  in  Science  and  Technique.) 
[The  aathor  discusses  the  oonBtruction  and  experience  of  telescope  objectives 
made  of  Jena  glass.] 

Ldboratorium  et  Muteum,  No.  1,  1900,  pp.  5-9  (2  tigs). 

Fig.  53.  Fig.  54.  Fig.  55. 


(3)  niumixiatinff  and  other  Apparatus. 

Reichert's  Large  Projection  Apparatus. — This  apparatus  (fig.  56) 
is  adapted  for  the  strongest  currents  up  to  60  and  more  amperes,  and  is 
suitable  for  use  in  an  Institute  for  experimental  pathology.  The  case 
is  of  strong  oak  lined  with  asbestos,  and  is  fitted  with  yentilation  and 
diaphragm  arrangements.     The  arc  lamp  is  for  hand  regulation,  and  is 

Fig.  5G. 


easily  controlled  from  the  outside  in  all  its  movements.  The  three- 
lensed  condenser  system  has  an  aperture  of  200  mm.  The  water- 
chamber  carries  the  Microscope  with  the  iris  diaphragm.  The  Micro- 
scope is  so  constructed  that  objective  and  ocular,  each  of  which  has  its 
own  tube,  can  be  easily  exchanged  for  others,  whilst  the  position  of  the 
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tubes  is  retained  by  means  of  the  Y-sbaped  carrier,  thus  giving  absolute 
security  of  centering.  A  specimen  of  such  a  microscopic  arrangement 
has  been  in  use  at  the  Vienna  Pathological  Institute  since  1898,  and 
has  given  great  satisfaction.  The  coarse  adjustment  of  the  objective  is 
by  rack-and-pinion  of  sufficient  path  with  long  focus,  and  the  fine 
adjustment  is  by  micrometer  screw.  The  object-stage  is  easily  remov- 
able, and  is  adjustable  in  two  directions  by  screws ;  the  upper  plate 
is  rotatory.  Abbe's  illuminator  is  centred  by  two  screws.  The  Micro- 
scope with  water-chamber  is  fastened  by  two  bolts  to  the  condenser 
system,  and  is  easily  detached.  In  its  place  a  shorter  water-chamber, 
a  bellows,  or  a  frame  for  diapositiyes  can  be  inserted. 

Pig.  57. 


Beichert^s  Medium  Projection  Apparatus.— This  apparatus  (fig.  57) 
consists  of  an  oak  case  lined  with  asbestos,  a  tbree-lensed  condenser 
system  of  160  mm.  aperture  with  a  large  easily  elided  out  water- 
chamber  between  the  two  front  lenses,  and  an  arc  lamp  for  rather  strong 
•currents  u])  to  40  amperes.  The  carbon  adjustments  are  done  by  hand 
by  means  of  the  screw  S ;  the  lamp  is  regulated  by  movements  vertically 
and  horizontally  as  well  ite  forwards  and  backwards,  so  as  to  be  able 
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from  ontside  to  get  the  most  favourable  light-point  in  this  way  for  any 

description  of  projection,  whether  mioroscopio  or  for  demonstration  of 

blood  oircnlation  in  the  living  frog.     The  optical  bench  is  placed  above 

the  light  condenser,  so  that  the  upace  between  the  condenser  and  the 

draw-out  shelf  remains  free  and  can  be  made  use  of.     The  frame  is  for 

.slides  of  12  by  16  cm.    There  are  a  number  of  accessories,  such  as  an  epi- 

8cope  for  projection  of  opaque  objects  with  oblique  light,  a  frog-table,  ic. 

Beckys  New  Wide-Angle  Oil-Immersion  Condenser. —  Messrs.  R. 

and  •! .  Beck,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  their  dry  achromatic  con- 

Fo  58  denser,  have  brought  out  the  above  (fig.   68),  which, 

altliough  roannfactured  on  a  different  formula,  has  equal 

ndvaiitages  as  to  correction.     The  aperture  is  1*4  N.A., 

r       which  is  the  full  maximum  obtainable  without  the  nse 

I        of  special  slides  and  media.     It  possesses  an  aplanatic 

I       cone,  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  of  the  light  in  that  cone 

I      is  brought  accurately  to  one  point.     The  optical  oom- 

F      bination  consists,  as  will  be  seen  from  fig.  58,  of  four 

systems  of  lenses,  and  is  constructed  on  a  new  principle. 

The  front  lens  may  be  removed  when  the  condenser  is  to  be  used  for 

low-power  work.     The  working  distance  is  sufficient  for  po  large  an 


angular  aperture,  being  abont  0*06  of  an  inch.  Messrp.  Beck  strongly 
recommend  this  condenser,  in  conjunction  ^ith  their  latest  1/12  1*4  N.A. 
objective,  for  work  requiring  critical  resolution,  and  for  all  branches  of 
photomicrography. 

Leitc*  BoU's-Eye  Condenser.— This  illuminating  lens  on  a  new  form 
of  stand  is  shown  in  fig.  59,  and  will  be  clearly  understood  therefrom. 
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Oillett  Achromatic  Condenser. — Fig.  60  represents  the  Gillett  achro- 
matio  Condenser,  with  fine  ailjustmeut,  presented  to  the  Society  by  the 
President  at  its  Meiiting  in  December  1899  (sre  „      ^ 

this  Jonrnal,  1899,  p.  679).  * '®'  ^• 

Xeits*  Apparatiu for  dnwinglCaeroseopio  Objects. 

[Tliis  18,  in  fact.  Dr.  Wollaaton's  camera  lucida, 
tvhioh  WMB  ioTented  before  1807,  and  which 
has  been  in  use  ever  since.] 
Centralhl  Bald.  u.  Par.,  1899,  pp.  765-6  (1  fijr.). 

(4)  Photomioroffraphy. 

Cobalt  Bine  Glass  in  Photomicrography.* 
— Dr.  James  Wallace,  of  Philadelphia,  points 
out  that  by  the  use  of  blue  glass  in  photomicro- 
graphy the  advantage  of  increased  contrast  is 
often  obtained.  Sometimes,  even,  contrast  is  ob- 
tained whore  none  seemed  to  esist     Thus,  for 

example,  in  the  case  of  a  transparent  borly,  such  as  a  mosquito  sting, 
the  yellow  light  of  an  ordinary  lamp  is  very  little  affected  by  trans- 
mission through  the  already  yellow  object.  The  yellow  tint  could  in 
the  first  place  be  increased  by  ntaining ;  and  then,  by  the  use  of  the  blue 
colour  screen,  it  will  be  found  to  give  a  strong  contrast  in  the  photo- 
graphic plate.  Dr.  Wallace  has  found  the  following  method  useful 
for  dealing  with  specimens  mounted  in  balsam  and  improperly  stained. 
After  removing  the  cover-gloss  he  soaks  the  slide  for  a  few  minutes  in 
ohloroform,  then  dips  it  into  a  solution  of  picric  acid  in  chloroform, 
then  places  it  in  pure  chloroform  for  five  minutes,  then  in  turpentine 
long  enough  to  get  rid  of  the  volatile  chloroform,  and  finally  remounts 
in  balsam.  The  strong  contrast  afforded  by  the  picric  acid  staining  and 
the  blue  glass  will  give  great  satisfaction,  and  is  highly  recommended 
for  transparent  objects.  Potassium  bichromate  stains  a  good  yellow  in 
aqueous  solution,  and  brings  out  red  corpuscles  in  a  very  marked  manner. 
The  advantage  of  picric  acid  is  that  it  is  soluble  in  chloroform,  and  can 
be  used  for  objects  that  have  been  already  mounted  in  balsam. 

Bbinckbbhoff,  W.  R.— a  Non-vibratory  Bench  for  Photomierography. 

Joum,  Boaion  8oc.  Med,  Sei.,  III.  (1899)  p.  257. 

Oebhardt,  W. — ^Die  mikrophotographische  Anfnahmo  gef&rbter  Pr&parate.    (The 
Photomicrographic  Reception  of  Coloured  Preparations.) 

Internat.  PhuUgr,  Mcnatstohr.  f,  Med.^  1899. 

Matpbt,  L. — ^Traite  pratique  de  photoBiiorographie.  Le  mieroscope  et  toa  applioa- 
tion  a  la  photographie  det  inflniment  petits.  Paris,  1899, 8yo,  267  pp. 

Walmslet,  W.  H.— Fhotomiorography  of  Opaque  Objeeta 

[The  author  recommends  the  cultivation  of  this  somewhat  neglecte<1  subjet't] 

3ftVT.  Bull ,  XVI.  (1899)  pp.  45-6 

(0)  Kloroscopical  Optics  and  Manipulation. 

Brown,  THEonoBB — Toaching  the  Laws  of  Binooalar  Vision. 

[The  anthor  describes  an  ingenious  little  apparatus  for  demonstrating  to  a  class 
the  changes  in  the  eye  when  an  object  is  viewed.] 

Eng.  Mech.,  LXX.  No.  1814,  pp.  439-40  (3  ffgs.). 

•  Micr.  Bull.,  xvi.  (1899)  pp.  33-4. 
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(6)  KUoellaneotui. 

Strehl's  Theory  of  the  Microscope :  the  Plenrosigma  Image.* — 
Herr  Earl  Strehl  prodnces  an  article  on  the  plearosigma  as  a  rarther 
Cimtribntion  to  bis  writings  on  tbe  theory  of  the  Microsoope.f  He 
desires  to  show  that  a  knowledge  of  the  dififraction  theory  is  necessary 
to  the  proper  comprehension  of  microscopio  perception,  and  also  that 
the  theory  may  lead  to  the  detection  of  some  of  the  most  delicate 
ft^atnres  of  the  image.  Althongh  tbe  article  does  not  readily  lend 
itself  to  abstraction,  an  idea  of  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
acconnt.  He  considers  the  question  under  the  influence  of  (1)  direct 
lig^t ;  (2)  oblique  light.  With  direct  light  the  normal  image  is  given 
by  an  equation : 

This  equation  takes  slightly  differeut  forms  when  applied  to  oblique 
light  and  to  some  of  the  points  specially  considered.  His  object,  of 
course,  is  to  show  that  theory  and  observation  agree.  In  the  course 
of  the  article  he  discusses, — normal  image,  hexagonal  formation,  ideal 
image,  depth  of  image,  quarter-phase  image,  lozenge-formation,  chequer- 
fonnation,  photomicrography.  He  also  gives  details  of  some  experi- 
mental ratifications. 

Behbbns,  H. — Anleitnng  lor  mikrochemisolieii  Analyse.    (Introduction  to  Micro- 
oheinioal  Analysis.) 
[Second  edition  of  this  important  work.] 

Hamburg  (L.  Yoss).  8vo,  242  pp.,  96  figs. 

Laboratorium  et  Xnseuin. 

[A  new  monthly  Hcientific  journal,  with  articles  in  English,  German,  and 
French.]  English  agents,  Sampson  Low,  Marston  A  Go» 

B.  Technique. t 
d)  CoUeotinff  Objects,  including'  Culture  ProoesBes. 

Apparatus  for  Spore-sowing. § — Herr  F.  Noll  describes  tbe  following 
apparatus  (fig.  61),  which  he  found  suitable  for  the  regular  distribution 
of  spores  over  a  culture-surface.  It  consists  of  a  wire  gauze  tube  z^ 
which  is  fitted  at  its  lower  end  into  a  hole  in  a  circular  piece  of  cork  B. 
Hound  the  rim  of  the  cork  is  fastened  a  roll  of  paraffined  paper  p,  the 
same  height  as  the  wire  gauze.  Tbe  interspace  is  filled  with  calcium 
chloride.  The  upper  end  of  the  apparatus  is  closed  with  a  cork  K, 
having  a  hook  N  and  a  wire  to  which  a  piece  of  the  plant  with  sporangos 
9  is  attached. 

The  culture  medium  is  composed  of  a  level  layer  of  sterilised  garden 
earth,  which  is  damped  and  placed  in  a  plate.  The  apparatus  is  sus- 
pended within  a  bell-jar,  and  the  latter  inverted  over  tbe  culture  layer. 

•  Zeitachr.  f.  Instmmentenk..  1899,  pp.  .S25-35. 

t  Of.  op.  cit,  1898,  pp.  301-17 ;  also  this  Journal,  1899,  p.  94. 

J  This  subdivision  contains  (1)  Collecting  Objects,  including  Culture  Pro- 
cesses ;  (2)  Preparing  Objects ;  (3)  Cutting,  including  Imbedding  and  Microtomes ; 
(4)  Staining  and  Injecting ;  (5)  Mounting,  including  slides,  preservative  fluids,  &c  ; 
(6)  Miscellaneous.  §  Flora,  Ixxxvi.  (1899)  pp.  386-7  (1  fig.). 
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As  tbe  oaloium  cblorlde  mantle  dries  the  air,  the  sporauges  open  qniokly^ 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  alter  the  position  of  8  from  time  to  time  to 

Fig.  61.  Fio.  62. 


disseminate  spores  over  all  the  surface 
of  the  culture  medium.  When  the 
sowing  of  the  spores  is  finished,  the 
culture  layer  may  be  moistened  with- 
out removing  the  bell-jar. 

Warm  Cupboard  for  Oermination 
Purposes.  *  —  Herr  F.  Noll  describes 
a  warm  cupboard,  the  object  of  \vhich 
is  partly  to  act  as  a  protective  screen 
against  the  heat  of  stoves,  and  partly 
to  make  use  of  the  surplus  heat  for 
germination  and  other  similar  pur- 
pof^es.  The  cupboard  is  made  of 
sheet  iron,  has  six  shelves,  and  is 
divided  into  upper  and  lower  com- 
partments, each  of  which  is  closed  by 
doors.  At  the  end  of  each  shelf  is 
an  aperture  which  may  be  closed  by 
a  sliding-panel.  The  cupboard  is 
118  cm.  high,  60  cm.  broad,  and  18*5 
cm.  deep.  The  cupboard,  when  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  stove  burning  through- 
out the  night,  is  found  to  keep  at  a 
temperature  of  20^-25^.  and  is  there- 
fore very  suitable  for  the  cultivation 
of  roots,  fungi,  and  bacteria. 

Simple  Method  for  Anaerobic 
ColtiTation  in  Fluid  Media.!— Dr. 
C.  H.  Wright  describes  a  method 
which  depends  on  the  fact  that  a  flex- 
ible rubber  tube  closes  itself  air-tight  when  it  is  bent  beyond  a  certain 

•  Flora,  Ixxxvi.  (1899)  pp.  382-3  (1  fig.). 

t  Centralbl.  Bokt.  u.  Par..  !»•  Abt.,  xxvii.  (1900)  pp.  74-5  (1  flg.). 
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angle.  As  is  seen  in  the  illustration  f  6g.  62),  the  apparatos  consists  of 
glass  and  rubber  tabing,  which  are  placed  inside  a  test-tube  together  with 
a  suitable  amount  of  culture  fluid.  The  apparatus  and  contents  are  steri- 
lised in  the  usual  way ;  but  just  before  nsins,  the  culture  fluid  should  be 
boiled  to  drive  off  the  absorbed  ozTgen.  When  a  culture  is  to  be  made, 
the  medium  is  infected  in  the  usual  waj ;  the  lips  are  applied  to  the 
projecting  piece  of  rubber  tubing,  and  the  culture  fluid  sucked  up  into 
the  inner  tube  somewhere  above  the  top  of  the  lower  rubber  tubing. 
This  done,  the  upper  tubing  is  compressed  by  the  fingers  (or  pinch-cock), 
and  the  tubes  are  then  pushed  down  so  ns  to  bend  the  lo^er  rubber 
tubing  in  the  way  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  upper  ends  of  the 
glass  tubes  should  be  plugged  with  cotton  wool.  The  excess  of  culture 
fluid  left  outside  the  inner  tube  affoids  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
whether  an  organism  is  an  essential  anaerobe  or  aerobe,  and  also 
whether  it  is  potentially  anaerobic  or  aerobic.  If  it  be  desired  to  make 
a  coTer-glass  preparation,  the  bends  of  the  rubber  tubes  are  straightened 
out  by  lifting  the  glass  tube ;  the  culture  fluid  then  flows  out  into  the 
outer  tube. 

The  apparatus  has  given  good  results  with  the  tetanus  ba<'illus. 

Procedure  for  Easily  and  Rapidly  Distinguishing  Cultures  of 
Bacillus  Typhosus  from  Bacillus  Coli.""— Dr.  A.  Mankowski  employs 
the  following  coloured  nutrient  medium  for  distinguishing  between  the 
bacillus  of  typhoid  fever  and  Bacillust  colt  communis.  The  staining  mix- 
ture is  made  in  two  solutions,  A  and  B.  Solution  A  is  a  1  p«r  cent, 
solution  of  caustic  potash  saturated  with  acid  fuchsin  (the  pigment  is 
added  until  the  solution  assumes  a  blackish*  brown  colour).  Solution  B 
is  a  saturated  solution  of  indigo-carmin  in  water.  Two  ccm.  of  solution 
A,  1  ccm.  of  solution  B,  and  22  ccm.  of  distilled  water,  are  mixed  to- 
gether, and  the  mixture  should  be  dark  blue  in  colour  and  of  slightly 
alkaline  reaction.  To  the  nutrient  medium  the  solution  is  added,  drop 
by  drop,  until  the  substratum  is  of  a  bine  or  vi<det  hue.  The  reaction 
must  be  neutral.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  add  a  drop  of  the  indigo- 
carmin  solution  to  the  already  coloured  medium,  in  order  to  intensify 
the  blue,  and  render  the  reaction  of  the  typhoid  bacilli  more  evident. 
The  typhoid  colonies  change  tho  blue  to  a  raspl)crry  or  carmin-red  colour, 
and  the  coli  colonies  to  green  or  greenish-blue  at  first,  and  later  on  dis- 
charge the  c<»lour.  The  medium  used  was  agar,  with  the  addition  of 
1/2-1/3  per  cent  glucose. 

Hew  Substratum  for  Isolating  Typhoid  Bacilli  and  Bacillus  Coli 
Communis,  t — Dr.  A.  Mankowski  recommends  a  medium,  the  chief 
constituent  of  which  is  decoction  of  "  musli rooms,"  for  the  differential 
diagnosis  <.f  Bacillus  coli  communis  and  the  typhoid  bacillus.  To  the 
mushroom  decoction  1  •  5  per  cent  agar,  1  per  cent,  pepton,  and  0  5  per 
cent  NaCl  are  added.  When  the  mushroom-agar  has  been  boiled,  and 
clarified  by  means  of  white  of  egg,  it  forms  a  firm  transparent  dark 
brown  mass,  with  neutral  reaction  and  a  distinct  odour  of  mushroom^. 
JB.  coli  grows  quickly,  and  forms  a  silvery- white  firm  deposit.  .  The 
typhoid  colonies  develope  less  rapidly,  and  form  a  transparent  shiny 
moist  streak.     In    six  hours   gas-bubbles   are  visible   in    the  B,  coli 

•  Centralbl.  Bakt  u.  Par.,  !••  Abt,  xxvii.  (1900)  pp.  21-3.     t  Tom.  cit  pp.  23-4. 
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<M)lonie8.  If  the  mediam  be  stained  with  the  author's  indigo-faohsin 
solntion,  the  typhoid  bacilli  change  the  bine  to  red,  while  the  ooli  bacilli 
decolorise  the  substratnm. 

For  making  the  decoction  poisonous  or  edible  mnshrooms  may  be 
u^. 

Vew  If ethod  for  Cultivating  Tubercle  BaciUuf.* — Dr.  W.  Fesse  de- 
scribes a  nntrient  medium  which  is  made  by  dissolving  5  grm.  Heyden's 
nutriment,  5  grm.  salt,  30  grm.  glycerin,  and  10  grm.  agar,  in  1000  com. 
water,  and  alkalised  by  the  addition  of  5  ccm.  mineral  soda  solution. 
Plates  are  made  in  Petri's  capsules,  and  tubercle  bacilli  grown  thereon 
from  direct  inoculation  with  sputum.  On  this  medium  tubercle  bacilli 
almost  invariably  grow,  and  in  the  exceptional  cases  where  the  culture 
is  overgrown  by  other  bacteria,  impression  preparations  invariably  dis- 
close their  presence.  The  author  believes  that  this  method  will  supersede 
the  animal  test  in  many  doubtful  cases. 

Cultivating  Water  Bacteria  in  an  Atmosphere  Saturated  with 
If oisture.t— Mr.  G.  C  Whipple  has  shewn,  by  a  series  of  experiments, 
that  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  development  of  water 
bacteria  on  the  gelatin-plate,  a  ventilated  dish  should  be  used,  and  the 
cultures  should  be  incubated  in  an  atmosphere  paturated  with  moisture. 
The  observations  were  made  on  cultures  placed  in  (1)  moist  chamber, 
(2)  ioe-chest,  (3)  incubator,  (4)  closed  chamber,  and  (5)  desiccator.  The 
largest  number  of  bacteria  were  always  obtained  from  plates  developed 
in  the  moist  chamber,  and  the  least  from  those  in  the  desiccator.  It  was 
also  found  that  there  was  a  direct  relation  between  the  humidity  and  the 
number  of  bacteria  developed,  and  that  the  supply  of  oxygen  had  a 
marked  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  water  bacteria  on  the  gelatin  plate. 
The  practical  outcome  of  thec^e  observations  was  that  satisfactory  results 
were  obtained  by  making  small  notches  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  Petri 
plate,  or  by  extending  the  sides  of  the  lower  plate  upwards  at  four  points 
80  as  to  allow  of  free  circulation  of  air.  These  ventilated  dishes,  placed 
in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture,  were  not  only  successful,  but 
were  perfectly  free  from  danger  of  contamination.  Cultivation  in  a  moist 
atmosphere  has  the  further  advantage  of  bringing  the  bacterial  growth 
to  maturity  in  a  shorter  time.  The  incubators  should  be  well  ventilated, 
and  their  atmosphere  kept  at  or  near  saturation  point.  They  should  be 
provided  with  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometers,  and  the  relative  humidity 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  below  95  per  cent. 

Cultivating  and  Demonstrating  the  Micro-organisms  from  Tumours.t 
— Dr.  Nils  Sjobring  has  cultivated  the  microbes  of  cancer  in  a  medium 
composed  of  ordinary  pepton-gelatin  (8  per  cent.)  and  strong  aqueous 
solution  of  potash-soap  made  with  human  fat  (1  *  5  per  cent).  To  this 
1  per  cent,  cane  or  grape-sugar  is  added,  and  then  the  mixture  is  steri- 
lised. Usually  50  per  cent,  sterile  ascitic  fluid  was  added,  but  this  is 
not  an  absolute  necessity.  The  amount  of  free  alkali  should  be  muoh 
greater  than  in  bacterial  substrata;  even  2  per  mil.  is  not  unfavour- 
able.    Pieces  of  tumour  freshly  excised  were  placed  in  the  tubes  and 

*  Zeitichr  f.  Hygiene,  xxxi.  p.  502.  See  Centralbl.  Baki  u.  Par.,  1^  Abi, 
xxvii.  0900)  p.  119.  t  Technology  Oiwrterly,  xii.  (1899)  pp.  270-82. 

t  Centralbl.  Bakf.  u.  Par.,  1*«  Abt,  xxvii.  (1900)  pp.  129-40  (4  figs.). 
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incubated  at  37^,  and  in  about  a  week  the  microbes  developed  freely^ 
though  not  on  the  surface.  Pure  cultures  were  also  obtained  occasionally 
from  the  dead  body.  Microbes  were  obtained  from  thirty  different  kinds 
of  tumour,  and  each  tumour  appears  to  have  a  single  species.  Micro- 
scopical examination  of  the  cultures  must  be  made  from  fresh  material,  as 
the  bodies  do  not  stand  fixation  or  hardening ;  though  with  weak  chromic 
and  acetic  acids  appearances  similar  to  those  depicted  by  Suudakcwitsoh 
were  obtained.  The  preparation  may,  however,  be  stained  with  methylen- 
blue,  safranin,  or  in  anilin-blue  (weak  aqueous  solution,  with  at  most  1-5 
p:T  cent,  alcohol). 

The  appearances  found  on  examination  were  extremely  variable  as  to 
shape,  but  may  bo  roughly  divided  into  three  classes,  with,  however, 
numerous  transition  forms — amoeboid  forms,  typical  rhizopoda,  and  in- 
volution or  resting  forms.  The  organism  of  cancer  is  witliout  doubt  a 
rhizopod,  according  to  the  author,  and  four  successful  inoculations  on 
mice  with  pure  cultures  are  recorded. 

Orowth  of  Tubercle  Bacilli  on  Potato  Substrata.* — Herr  E.  Toma- 
sczowski  tested  four  different  samples  of  tubercle  bacilli  on  neutral  and 
acid  gelatin-potato,  glycerin-bouillon,  glycerin-agar,  neutral  and  acid 
glyoerin-potato-broth,  glycerin-potato-agar,  and  glycerin-potato-bouillon. 
The  most  favourable  growth  took  place  on  glycerin-bouillon  and  gly- 
cerin-agar.  The  author  therefore  concluded  that  there  was  no  advan- 
tage in  potato  media  as  against  the  two  last-mentioned  substratn.      , 

Cultures  of  Micrococcus  melitensis  and  its  Serum  Eeaction.t — 
Dr.  T.  Zammit  reports  that : — (1)  the  micrococcus  of  Bruce  can  be 
grown  successfully  from  a  culture  seven  months  old ;  (2)  two-year  old 
cultures  give  a  clear  serum  reaction  ;  (3)  the  micrococcus  does  not  grow 
on  sea-water-agar  even  when  brown  from  sewage  contamination  ;  (4)  but 
grows  on  an  agared  solution  of  normal  human  faeces. 

Preparation  of  Culture  Media.} — Mr.  R.  B.  F.  Randolph  has,  for 
the  last  three  years,  been  in  the  habit  of  boiling  all  culture  media  in 
an  agate-ware  double  boiler,  the  outside  chamber  of  which  contains 
a  50  per  cent,  filtered  solution  of  commercial  calcium  chloride.  This 
solution  lias  a  boiling  point  of  112**  C,  and  consequently,  when  boiling, 
is  hot  enough  to  keep  the  contents  of  the  inner  chamber  in  rapid  ebulli- 
tion. The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  that  nothing  ever  burns,  the 
boiling  takes  place  quietly  and  without  bumping,  and  the  rate  of 
ebullition  is  easily  controlled  by  adjusting  the  size  of  the  flame. 

Apparatus  for  obtaining  Plate  Cultures  or  Surface  Growths  of 
Essential  Anaerobe8.§ — I'he  apparatus  (fig.  63)  described  by  Dr.  W. 
Bulloch  consists  of  a  bell-jar  placed  on  a  ground-glass  slab.  At  the 
top  are  two  openings  fitted  with  tubes  and  stop-cocks,  from  one  of  which 
a  tube  leads  to  the  bottom  of  the  bell-jar.  The  lower  edge  of  the  bell- 
glass  is  smeared  with  unguentum  resinse.  On  the  slab  is  placed  a 
Petri's  dish,  and  in  this  a  beaker  containing  the  inoculated  tubes.  In 
the  Petri's  dish  and  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  long  tube  are  placed 

•  Zeltaohr.  f.  Hygiene  u.  Infekte.,  xxxii.  (1899)  p.  247.      See  Centralbl.  Bakt.  u. 
Par.,  I*-  Abt.,  xxvii.  (1900)  p.  166.  t  Biit.  Med.  Journ.,  1900,  i.  p.  315. 

t  Joura.  App.  Mier.,  ii.  (1899)  pp.  632-3. 
§  Centralbl.  Bakt  u.  Par.,  !*•  Abt.,  xxvii.  (1900)  pp.  140-2  (1  fig.). 
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2~i  griD.  dry  pyrogallic  acid.     The  bell-jar  is  then  applied  so  that  the 

end  of  the  long  tube  dips  into  the  Petri  dish.     Both  stop-cocks  are  now 

opened,  and  hydrogen  or  coal-gas  introduced  through  the  short  upper 

tube.    When  the  apparatus  is  full  both  taps  are  tnrned  and  an  air  pump 

applied  to  the  short  tube.     After  opening  the  stop-cock,  one  or  two 

strokes  of  the  piston  produce  a  sufficient  vacuum,  and  then  the  tap  is 

closed  again.     By  means  of  a 

piece  of  rubber  tubing  applied  Fio.  63. 

to  the  long  tube,  strong  potash 

solution  is  introduced  (109  grm. 

solid  EHO  in  145  ccm.  water) 

into    the  Petri's    dish.     It    is 

necessary  to  make  the  potash 

solution  some  time  before  using. 

The  whole  operation  of  putting 

the    apparatus    into    complete 

working  order  does  not  occupy 

five  minutes.      The  apparatus 

has  been  used  with  great  success 

for  tetanus,  malignant  oedema, 

ranschbrand,  and  B.  aerogenes 

€apiulaHu, 

(2)  Freparinflr  Objects. 

Preparation  of  Plague  Vac- 
cine. * —  Prof.  A.  Lustig  and 
Prof.  G.  Oaleotti  have  extracted 
from  plague  bacilli  a  poison* 
ous    nudeo-proteid,    which    is 

capable  of  conferring  immunity  even  in  small  doses,  by  the  following 
method  : — <'  We  cultivate  the  plague  bacilli  in  large  glass  dishes  con- 
taining a  stratum  of  conmion  agar-agar.  After  some  days'  develop- 
ment we  scrape  with  a  bone  spatula  the  colonies  which  have  formed, 
and  dissolve  the  mass  in  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  potash.  We 
then  add  a  very  dilute  solution  of  either  hydrochloric  or  acetic  acid 
until  a  slight  acid  reaction  is  introduced,  and  we  collect  in  a  filter  the 
precipitate  formed.  After  careful  washing,  the  precipitate  itself  is  dried 
in  vacuo,  and  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  else  immediately  rc- 
dissolved  in  a  0*5  per  cent,  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  dried 
substance,  which  has  lost  none  of  its  chemical  and  biological  properties, 
is  easily  redissolved  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  when  required. 
The  solution  of  this  substance  may  also  be  passed  through  a  Ghambei- 
land  filter  for  greater  guarantee  of  sterility.  The  precipitate  is  com- 
posed solely  of  a  nucleo-proteid  in  a  state  of  relative  purity.  It 
possesses  all  the  general  reactions  of  nudeo-proteids,  is  soluble  in 
alkalies,  insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  gives  on  digestion  an  insoluble  pro- 
duct and  a  peptone,  and  on  dissociation  by  sulphuric  acid  gives  nucleinic 
bases.  It  \s  extremely  toxic  for  several  animals,  and  is  able  to  produce 
the  intravascular  coagulation  of  the  blood." 

•  Brit.  Med.  Joura.,  1900,  i.  p.  311. 
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Fig.  64. 


Fig.  65. 


Permanent  PreparationB  in  Hermetically  Sealed  Tabe8.*^Mr.  H. 
F.  Nachtrier  describes  a  method  for  keeping  animals  and  botanical 
specimens  in  tabes  hermetically  sealed.  Glass  tubing  of  a  size  just 
admitting  the  specimen  and  considerably  longer  than  the  final  sealed 
tube  is  to  be  is  employed.  One  end  is  closed,  the  tube  filled  with  SO- 
TO per  cent,  alcohol,  and  the  specimen  carefully  introduced.  Nearly 
all  the  alcohol  is  then  poured  ofif  (fig.  64).     The  tube  is  then  drawn 

to  a  point  at  some  distance  from 
Fig.  66.  the  object  and  broken  ofif  at  the 
neck  (fig.  65).  It  is  then  fillod  by 
means  of  a  tube-funnel  with  a  long 
small  end.  When  filled,  the  end  is 
sealed  in  a  Bunsen  flame  (fig.  66). 
Care  is  required  in  sealing,  but  the 
secret  of  success  consists  in  making 
as  small  a  neck  as  is  practicable. 
Flemming's  mixture  of  iJcohol,  gly- 
cerin, and  water  usually  answers 
better  than  pure  alcohol.  The  in- 
troduction of  a  slip  of  milky  or 
black  glass  is  an  improvement  in 
some  cases,  as  it  shows  up  the .  ob- 
jects better. 

Permanent  Preparations  of 
Urinary  Casts,  f— Dr.  L.  N.  Bos- 
ton has  found  the  following  me- 
dium suitable  for  preserving  all 
kinds  of  casts.  Liquor  acidi  arse- 
niosi  (U.S.P.),  one  fluid  ounce ;  salicylic  acid,  half  a  grain ;  glycerin, 
two  fluid  drachms.  Warm  slightly  until  the  ingredients  are  dissolved, 
then  add  acacia  (whole  tears)  and  warm  again  until  the  solution  is  satu- 
rated. After  subsidence  decant  the  clear  supernatant  fluid.  A  drop  of 
formalin  may  be  added  to  this  mixture  if  desired. 

The  casts  are  obtained  from  urine  by  sedimentation,  the  super- 
natant fluid  being  decanted  ofl*.  A  drop  of  the  deposit  is  pipetted  on 
to  a  slide,  and  if  casts  be  present,  the  fluid  is  evaporated  nearly  to 
dryness.  A  drop  of  the  medium  is  then  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
urine-patch  and  the  two  mixed  by  carefully  stirring  them  together  with 
a  needle.  A  cover-glass  is  then  put  on.  The  slightest  pressure  or  the 
application  of  heat  is  usually  destructive  of  casts.  The  slide  is  now 
put  in  a  cool  place  for  a  few  hours  in  order  that  hardening  may  be 
complete,  and  the  preparation  ringed  round  with  zinc- white. 

(3)  lOutting',  including'  Imbedding  and  Microtomes. 

Schaffer's  Paraffin-block  Quick  Cutter.^— Prof.  Jos.  Schaffer's  appa- 
ratus, which  he  has  now  used  for  tbree-and-a-half  years,  is  represented 
in  figs.  67  and  68.  A  circular  domed  iron  base  plate  a,  planed  flat  at  the 
top,  bears  firmly  screwed  in  its  centre,  but  projecting  above  it  by  means 

•  Science,  x.  (1899)  pp.  771-2  (3  figs.).        t  Micr.  Bull.,  xvi.  (1899)  p.  84. 
X  Zeit.  f.  wiM.  Mikr.,  xvi.  (1900)  pp.  417-21  (2  figs.). 
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of  a  neck  (fig.  68,  o),  a  metal  disc  c2,  which  is  hollowed  out  (fig.  68,  t) 
for  the  reception  of  the  imbedding  plate  (fig.  67,  hi).  This  plate  consists 
of  a  hard  wood  disc  with  shallow  brass  dowel,  which  fits  pretty  accurately 
in  the  hollow  of  d  (fig.  68,  t),  and  can  be  firmly  fastened  thereon  by  the 
screw  m.  On  the  imbedding  plate  the  paraffin-block  (fig.  67,  p),  which 
has  already  received  a  parallelopipedal  form  from  the  adjustable  im- 
bedding frame,  is  erected  with  plane  faces  and  firmly  melted  on.  In  the 
iroD  base  plate  two  steel  pins  (fig.  68,  o'  and  o")j  equidistant  from  the 
circumference  and  in  two  radii  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  are  in- 
serted, their  height  exactly  corresponding  to  the  thickness  of  the  neck 
bearing  the  disc  d.  A  conspicuous  part  of  the  apparatus  is  the  guillo- 
tine over  the  imbedding  plate,  worked  by  a  vertical  up-aad-down  push 
motion.  The  hard  brass  plate  s,  by  means  of  a  long  sUt,  grips  the  neck 
of  the  disc  d  clamp-fashion,  as  well  as  one  of  the  steel  pins  {o'  or  €>*). 

Fig.  67. 


As  the  perpendicular  distance  between  the  flat  top  of  the  dome  and  the 
underside  of  the  neck  o  exactly  corresponds  to  the  thickness  of  the 
plate  «,  the  latter  can  be  worked  to  and  fro  as  if  in  a  slide-groove. 
This  movement  is  confined  to  the  range  between  one  of  the  steel  pivots, 
o'  or  o",  and  the  central  neck  o.  If  the  plate  with  the  slit  is  drawn  oat, 
it  can  then  be  lifted  over  the  pivot  and  rotated  round  o,  and  placed  over 
the  other  pivot.     This  rotation  is  exactly  90^ 

The  plate  s  carries,  on  two  lateral  projections,  two  vertical  steel 
columns  c,  whose  bases  are  screwed  into  the  plate.  These  columns  sup- 
port a  crossbar  n,  the  knife-carrier,  by  means  of  two  collars  so  accurately 
fitted  that  they  only  allow  a  clean  vertical  push  of  the  knife-carrier. 
The  knife  (fig.  67,  M)  is  fastened  on  one  face  of  the  crossbar,  and  moves 
with  it.  The  down  motion  is  by  finger  pressure ;  the  up  by  the  resili- 
ence of  the  two  spiral  springs  /. 

When  one  face  of  the  block  has  been  cut,  the  knife-carrier  is  lifted 
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off  the  oolnmns,  turned  througli  180^,  and  replaced ;  the  seoond  fikse  is 
then  out,  and  is  parallel  to  the  first.  Then  the  plate  8  is  rotated  through 
90^,  and  the  other  two  faces  are  similarly  cut. 

^When  the  paraffin-block  has  been  so  '*  defined/'  the  imbedding  plate 

Pig.  68. 


with  the  block  is  removed  and  placed  in  the  clamp  of  the  microtome. 
The  apparatus  is  made  by  A.  Fromme,  Hainburgerstrasse  21,  Vienna  iii. 

(4)    staining  and  Injecting. 

■  TStaininff  Malaria  Blood.* — Prof.  A.  Colli  stains  malaria  blood  by 
first  fixing  3ie  films  15-20  minutes  in  absolute  alcohol.  The  films  are 
made  by  allowing  the  blood  to  spread  itself  out  between  two  ooTer- 
glasses.  The  staining  is  done  by  the  Ticmann-Eemanowsky  method : — 
(a)  A  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  medicinal  methylen-blue  at  25^-80'' 
for  three  days ;  (b)  an  aqueous  1  per  cent,  solution  of  eosin,  A,  G.  or 
B  (Lucius).  One  to  3  parts  of  (a)  are  mixed  with  8-5  parts  (&).  The 
time  required  for  staining  the  films  is  20-30  iQinutes.  The  red  cor- 
puscle is  stained  pink,  the  hemosporidium  .blue,  and  its  chromatic 
substance  purple. 

Method  for  Staining  the  Nuclei  of  Endoglobular  Parasites  of 
Birds.f — M.  A.  Laveran  uses  a  solution  of  methylen-blue  prepared  by 
Dr.  Borrel  in  the  following  way.  A  solution  of  silver  nitrate  is  treated 
with  soda  solution,  and  the  precipitated  silver  oxide  carefully  washed. 
To  the  silver  oxide  is  added  a  saturated  solution  of  methylen-blue,  and 

♦  Brit  Med.  Joum.,  1900,  L  p.  304.      f  CM.  Soc.  Biol ,  vi.  (1899)  pp.  249-,')2. 
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the  mixture  having  been  well  shaken  is  left  for  several  days  before  it 
is  decanted.     This  bine  is  termed  Borrel's  blue. 

Films  of  bird's  blood  infected  with  Lav^rania  are  fixed  in  absolute 
alcohol  for  one  hour,  and  then  immersed  in  the  following  freshly  pre- 
pared staining  solution : — BorreFs  blue,  1  ccm.  in  a  1  per  mil.  aqueous 
solution;  soluble  eosin,  5  ccm.;  distilled  water,  4  ccm.  The  blue  and 
eosin  solutions  are  filtered  at  the  time  of  mixture  and  not  afterwards. 

After  12-24  hours,  the  cover-glasses  are  washed  in  distilled  water, 
and  then  iiumersed  for  one  or  two  minutes  in  a  1  per  cent,  aqueous 
solution  of  tannin.  The  slip  is  then  washed,  dried,  and  mounted  in 
balsam. 

The  ijuclei  of  the  Hfematozoa  are  stained  violet,  the  rest  of  the 
protoplasm  is  uucoloured  or  faintly  blue ;  the  red  cprpuscles  are  pink 
and  their  nuclei  violet. 

(5)  Mountiner,  includiniT  Slides,  Preservative  Fluids,  Ao, 

New  and  more  Permanent  Method  of  Mounting  Amyloid  Sections 
Stained  with  Iodine.* — Dr.  A.  B.  Green  recommends  the  following 
procedure  for  mounting  amyloid  sections.  Three  solutions  are  required : 
— (1)  Weigert's  iodine ;  (2)  liquid  paraffin  (30  ocm.)  and  iodine  crystals 
(1  grm.) ;  (3)  xylol  (30  ccm.),  iodine  crystals  (1  grm).  First  place 
on  a  cover^slip  white  vaselin  to  be  ready  for  mounting.  Float  the 
section  on  to  a  slide,  and  remove  as  much  water  as  possible.  Drop 
on  some  of  solution  (1)  until  the  section  is  sufficiently  stained.  Drain 
off  excess,  and  pour  over  some  of  solution  (2  j.  Drain  away  excess,  and 
pour  on  solution  (3).  Drain  away  excess,  blot  quickly,  and  put  on 
vaselined  cover-slip  at  once. 

(6)  Misoellaneoas. 

Methods  for  Distinguishing  between  Bacillus  Tuberculosis  and 
Bacillus  Smegmse.f -^  Mr.  W.  G.  G.  Pakes  points  out  that  Bacillus 
smegmrn  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  Bcicillm  tti)erculo8is,  and  that  it  has 
been  found  in  sputum,  wine,  and  milk.  It  differs  Irom  the  tubercle 
bacillus  in  not  being  pathogenic  to  guinea-pigs,  in  its  cultural  reactions, 
and  its  inability  to  resist  the  decc^orising  action  of  absolute  alcohol  after 
having  been  stained  with  warm  phenol-fuchsin.  The  following  modified 
Ziehl-Neelson  method  is  advis^  : — The  film,  which  should  not  be  too 
thin,  is  dried  in  the  air,  and  then  passed  thrice  through  the  flame.  The 
preparation  is  stained  with  hot  phenol  f  uchsin  (60°)  fur  five  minutes,  and 
then  washed  with  water.  Every  visible  trace  of  stain  is  removed  in  abso- 
lute alcohol,  and,  after  having  been  washed  in  water,  the  preparation  is 
immersed  in  26  per  cent.  H2SO4  for  five  or  six  seconds,  and  then  washed  in 
water  again.  Having  been  contrast-stained  for  about  throe  seconds  in 
phonol-methylen-blue,  the  preparation  is  washed,  dried,  and  mounted. 

If  there  be  any  doubt,  Hansell's  method  may  now  bo  adopted.  The  film 
is  prepared  and  stained  as  before,  but  after  washing  in  water,  it  is  dried 
and  then  immersed  in  acid-alcohol  (absolute  alcohol  97  par  cent.,  HCl  3 
per  cent.)  for  ten  minutes,  after  which  it  is  washed  in  water.  The  prepa- 
ratio^  is  contrast-stained  for  several  seconds  in  equal  parts  of  a  saturate<l 
alcoholic  solution  of  mothylen  and  water,  washed,  dried,  and  mounted. 

•  Lancet,  1899,  i.  p.  581.  f  Brit.  M(il.  Jonrn.,  1900,  i.  p.  18(;. 

April  18th,  1900  T 
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Fio. 


Vew  Kethod  for  Detection  of  BaciUiu  Coli  Commimis  and  BaeiUns 

T3rphi  Abdominalis  in  Water.* — Mr.  W.  C.  C.  Pakes  desoribee  a  method 

for  detecting  B,  eolt  and  B,  typhosus  in  water,  which  has  the  advantage 

of  being  more  delicate  than  those  nsnally  employed.     The  medium  is 

glncose  formate  broth,  which  is  composed  of  ordinary  meat  infusion, 

1  per  cent,  pepton,  0*5  per  cent  NaCI,  2  per  cent,  glucose,  and  0*4  per 

cent  sodinm  formate.     After  solution  of  the  ingredients,  the  medium  is 

N 
nentralised,  and  then  2  ccm.  of  —  NaHO  added.     The  broth  is  then 

boiled  in  the  steam  steriliser  for  20  minutes,  filtered,  poured  into 
test-tubes,  and  sterilised  for  20  minutes  on  the  day  it  is  made  and 
the  two  succeeding  days.  After  inoculation,  the  tubes 
are  placed  in  Buchner*s  tabes  with  alkaline  pyro- 
gallol  (anaerobic  oultiTation)  and  incubated  at  42^  for 
from  18-24  hours.  An  examination  is  then  made, 
and  those  tubes  which  show  sig^s  of  growth  are  re- 
moved. Incubation  of  the  remainder  is  continued, 
and  examinations  made  at  the  end  of  48  and  72  hoars, 
when,  if  there  be  no  signs  of  the  growth,  the  tubes 
are  rejected.  Ordinary  gelatin  and  agai^plates  are 
then  made. 

In  testing  a  sample  of  water  for  B,  coli,  large  and 
small  quantities  must  be  examined,  and  the  water  is 
concentrated  by  passing  it  through  a  special  filter,  an 
illustration  of  which  is  appended  (fig.  69).  After  all 
the  water  has  run  throagh,  10  ccm.  of  sterilised  water 
or  bouillon  are  poured  into  the  bougie,  and  the  bac- 
teria brushed  into  the  fluid.  The  emulsion  represents 
a  concentration  of  200  times;  and  0*1  com.  will  re- 
present 20  cm.,  and  so  on.  A  series  of  glucose  for- 
mate broth  tubes  is  then  iaoculated  with  variable  quan- 
tities both  of  the  original  water  and  of  the  emulsion. 

Testing  for  Ergot  in  Flour.f— Fr.  Musset  demon- 
strates the  presence  of  ergot  in  fiour  by  using  70  ccm. 
of  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  alcohol  (aboat  10-1), 
the  specific  gravity  of  which,  at  the  time  of  examina- 
tion, is  to  be  brought  up  to  1*485  by  the  addition  of  absolute  alcohol. 
In  this  mixture  5  grm.  of  the  suspected  flour  are  shaken  up,  and  after 
having  been  allowed  to  settle,  some  of  the  floating  scum  is  removed  to 
a  cover-glass  and  allowed  to  dry.  A  little  xylol  is  then  added,  and 
the  preparation  examined  microscopically. 
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MEETING 

Held  ok  thb  21st  of  Februabt,  1900,  at  20  Hanoysb  Square,  W., 
The  President,  W.  Carrutherb,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  January  I7th,  1900,  were 
read  and  oonfirmed,  and  were  signed  by  the  President. 


The  List  of  Donations  to  the  Society  (exclusive  of  exchanges  and 
reprints)  received  since  the  last  Meeting  was  read,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  were  voted  to  the  donors. 

From 
H.  W.  CoDO,  The  Story  of  Life's  Meobanism.      (8vo,  London,')     «,.    Publifhers 

loifuj  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  ..  ••  .•  ••) 

The  Xllustrated  Annaal  of  Micro80opy.  1900.   (8vo,  London,  1900)      The  PubUtherg. 
A  **  Jones'  Most  Improved  combined  Microscope  and  Apparatus"    Mr.  E.  M.  Nehon. 

With  reference  to  the  Jones*  Microscope,  Mr.  Nelson  said  it  was  one 
of  Jones's  Most  Improved  patterns,  and  would  be  specially  interesting 
because  hitherto  the  Society  had  possessed  no  example  of  this  iDStrn- 
ment  in  its  collection.  The  exact  date  of  this  instrument  was  a  little 
uncertain,  but  ho  believed  it  to  be  about  the  last  improvement  made  in 
the  non-achromatic  Microscope.  The  first  published  description  of  this 
Microscope,  with  a  figure,  is  to  be  found  in  Adams'  Essays  on  the  Jtftcro- 
seope,  1798.  

Dr.  J.  W.  Measures  said  he  had  been  announced  to  give  an  exhi- 
bition of  photomicrographic  and  projection  apparatus,  but  he  did  not 
propose  to  detain  the  Meeting  with  any  lengthened  remarks  on  the  ap- 
pimituB  made  use  of.  Those  who  had  examined  it  would  readily  under- 
stand that  the  arrangement  would  suffice  both  for  photographic  purposes 
and  for  projection.  The  camera  was  fitted  with  bellows  divided  into  two 
parts,  of  which  the  front  portion  could  be  used  separately,  or  both  parts 
could  be  coupled  together,  when  a  considerably  greater  extension  was 
available.  It  was  fixed  on  a  strong  iron  stand  with  levelling  screws  in 
the  feet,  aud,  beiug  very  firm,  no  inconvenience  had  been  found  to  arise 
from  vibration  in  consequence  of  the  Microscope  and  illuminating  appa- 
ratus being  on  one  table  and  the  camera  on  another.  The  lamp  used 
was  one  of  coDsiderable  power,  beiug  supplied  with  a  continuous  electric 
current  of  65  volts  and  30  amperes.  All  other  parts  required  for  illu- 
mination, such  as  condenser,  water-chamber,  iris  diaphragm,  &c.,  wore 
fitted  upon  saddles  sliding  upon  a  prismatic  steel  rail  in  front  of  the 
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lamp,  80  that  when  onoe  they  had  been  aocnratelj  centred,  they  oould 
be  moTed  along  the  rail  to  any  required  position  without  getting  oat  of 
the  centre. 

The  first  portion  of  the  exhibition  was  intended  to  illostrate  the  nse 
of  the  arrangements  for  projecting  the  images  of  opaque  objects  upon  the 
screeo  ;  such  objects  as  coins,  post-cards,  drc,  heiog  powerfully  illumi- 
nated by  a  beam  of  light  reflected  upon  them  by  a  mirror,  and  shown 
upon  a  small  screen  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room  at  a  distance  of 
about  15  feet.  This  was  followed  by  the  exhibition,  on  a  larger  screen 
at  a  greater  distance,  of  a  large  number  of  microscopic  slides,  comprising 
insects,  plant  sections,  marine  polyps,  and  preparations  of  animal  tissues, 
chiefly  by  means  of  Messrs.  Zeiss's  micro-planar  objectiyes. 

As  diowing  the  capabilities  of  the  apparatus  to  exhibit  ordinary 
lautem  slides,  the  last  portion  of  the  exhibition  consisted  of  a  number 
of  yiewB  of  landscapes,  plants,  and  animals,  as  well  as  some  extremely 
floe  photomicrographs  of  diatoms,  &c.,  which  had  been  lent  for  the 
occasion  by  Dr.  Spitta. 

The  whole  of  the  apparatus  is  constructed  so  as  to  render  this 
transition  from  micro-  to  fiuuro-projection,  and  the  reverse,  very  rapid 
and  easy,  all  the  requisite  rearrangement  of  parts  being  readily  effiocted 
in  one  or  two,  or  at  the  most  in  three  minutes. 

The  President,  in  inviting  remarks  from  those  present,  said  he 
thought  it  was  obvious  that  they  had  before  them  an  instrument  which 
must  be  of  great  utility  in  illustrating  public  lectures,  by  showing  the 
minute  details  of  sections  on  a  large  scale,  much  larger  than  they  had 
the  conveniences  for  doing  in  that  room.  He  was  sure  that  all  present 
would  join  him  in  giving  their  best  thanks  to  Dr.  Measures  for  this 
very  interesting  and  instructive  exhibition. 

Mr.  Lewis  Wright  said  he  had  heard  a  great  deal  as  to  the  excellence 
of  Messrs.  Zeiss's  micro-planars,  and  he  had  long  desired  to  see  what 
could  be  done  with  them.  He  would  only  say  now  that  what  he  had 
seen  that  evening  fully  came  up  to  anything  he  had  anticipated ;  their 
flatness  of  field  and  the  quality  of  the  definition  up  to  the  margin  of  the 
iield  were  remarkably  good.  The  highest  power,  however,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  used  was  the  20  millimetre,  whereas  he  should  very  much 
like  to  have  seen  something  with  a  1/2  inch,  though  he  had  been  very 
pleased  with  what  had  been  shown. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Measures  was  then  put  to  the  Meeting  and 
carried  unanimously. 


The  following  Instrument  was  exhibited:— 

Mr.  E.  M.  Nelson  : — A  *'  Jones'  Most  Improved  combined  Microscope 
and  Apparatus." 

New  Fellows : — Tho  following  gcntlemuu  wore  elected  Ordinary 
Fellows  of  the  Society;— Mr.  Uouald  Hamlyu-Harris,  Major  Francis 
Kobert  Winn  Sampson. 
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MEETING 

Held  on  tiis  218T   or  March,   1900,   at  20  Hanovbb  Square,  W., 
A.  D.  Michael,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Vicb-Prbsiobnt,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minntes  of  the  Meeting  of  2l8t  February  last  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  were  signed  by  the  Chairman. 


The  List  of  Donations  to  the  Society  since  the  last  meeting  (exclu- 
sive of  exchanges  and  reprints)  was  read,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  voted  to  the  donors. 

From 
Marion  J.  Nowbigiti,  Colour  in  Nuturc.  (8vo,  London,  1898)  The  VMinJier. 

An  old  Micrusoopo  by  Benjamin  Martin      Mr,  F,  H.  Dixon-NutUill. 


With  reference  to  the  Microscope  presented  by  Mr.  Dixon-Nnttall, 
Mr.  IC.  M.  Nelson  said  this  wan  a  Microscope  made  by  Benjamin 
Martin,  dating  about  the  year  1765.  It  was  particularly  interestmg  to 
the  Society  because  they  had  not  one  of  this  form  in  their  collection. 
A  solar  projecting  apparatus  was  packed  in  the  same  box ;  this  was  the 
invention  of  Dr.  Lieberkiihn,  who  brought  it  to  London  in  1740 ;  Cuff 
improved  it  by  adding  the  mirror  in  1743.  It  was  a  very  well  made 
and  perfect  example. 

Mr.  £.  M.  Velson  called  attention  to  a  number  of  Microscopes 
which  had  been  sent  to  the  Society  for  exhibition  that  evening. 

The  first  of  these  was  by  PIossl,  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Curties. 
Mr.  Parsons  has  found  that  this  Microscope  had  already  been  illustrated 
in  our  Journal  for  1883,  p.  708 ;  but  as  it  was  now  probably  forgotten, 
he  would  ask  the  Fellows  to  inspect  the  very  peculiar  coarse  adjustment 
that  was  fitted  to  the  instrument.  The  principle  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  reciprocating  movement  of  a  steam-engine.  The  body-tube  was  the 
piston-rod,  and  the  head  of  the  coarse-adjustment  pinion,  which  was 
large  in  diameter,  was  the  fly-wheel.  A  pin  placed  near  the  periphery 
of  this  wheel  was  connected  to  the  body-tube  by  a  connecting-rod ; 
therefore  on  turning  the  wheel  reciprocating  movement  was  imparted 
to  the  bodj-tube,  and  this  formed  the  coarse  adjustment. 

The  next  five  Microscopes  had  kindly  been  sent  by  Messrs.  Spiers 
and  Pond.  The  first  was  an  English  model  similar  to  the  ordinary 
pattern  of  Student's  Microscope. 

The  next  was  a  French  model,  with  a  plain  sliding  tube  coarse 
adjustment,  and  a  short  lever  nose-piece  fine  adjustment  This  latter 
worked  in  a  slot  cut  in  the  outer  tube ;  in  order  therefore  to  effect  the 
coarse  ailjnstment,  it  was  necessary  to  move  the  tube  directly  up  or 
down ;  a  gradual  adjustment  by  turning  the  tube  round  was  impossible. 

The  next  was  a  smaller  instrument  fitted  with  a  coarse  adjustment 
of  a  very  peculiar  kind ;  it  was  evidently  a  modification  of  PlossFs,  but 
the  connecting  arms  were  suppressed,  and  a  pin  working  in  a  radial 
slot  in  the  milled  head  of  the  coarse  adjustment  was  substituted  for  them. 
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A  smaller  Microscope  was  shown,  which  had  an  ingenious  method 
of  attaching  the  outer  tube  of  the  sliding  coarse  adjustment  to  the  limb ; 
two  holes  were  pierced  through  the  front  of  the  tube,  so  that  the  heads 
of  the  screws  fixing  the  tube  to  the  limb  might  be  on  the  inside  of  the 
tube.  This  made  a  far  more  secure  fitting  than  when  the  screws  were 
put  in  from  the  other  side. 

The  last  was  a  very  small  compound  Microscope,  whose  total  height 
was  only  about  3  in. 

The  next  Microscope  was  sent  for  exhibition  by  Mr.  Ernest  Barker. 
It  was  of  the  portable  kind,  and  was  attached  to  its  box,  which  measured 
only  4^  X  If  X  2  in.,  and  which  also  contained ]ar-sDiall*  live-box,  a 
pipette,  a  pair  of  tweezers,  and  a  trough.  It  was  a^very  compact  and 
portable  little  instrument,  eminently  suitable  for  field  work. 

The  Chairman  said  they  were  greatly  obliged|to  the  various  ex- 
hibitors of  these  Microscopes,  and  also  to  Mr.  Nelson  for  kindly  explain- 
ing them.  The  last  one  referred  to  was  certainly  a  most  ingenious  and 
compact  little  instrument,  and  likely  to  be  extremely  useful  as  a  travel- 
ling Microscope  to  persons  in  India  or  other  places  where  perhaps 
transport  was  difficult,  and  every  additional  ounce  added  to  the  burden 
to  be  carried  was  of  importance.  The  only  inconvenience  appeared  to 
be  that  it  could  not  be  used  upright,  which  was  rather  necessary  when 
the  object  was  in  liquid. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  cordially  voted  to  Mr.  Nelson  and 
to  those  gentlemen  who  had  sent  the  various  instruments  tor  exhibition. 


Mr.  E.  M.  H'elson  read  the  following  extract,  kindly  sent  by 
Mr.  W.  Jerome  Harrison,  of  Birmingham,  from  Dr.  Hooke*s  Micro^ 
acopium  (1678),  describing  a  method  of  using  some  convex  lenses  by 
contact  with  a  drop  of  water. 

1678.— Hooke,  Eobt.,  Lectures  and  Collections:  Part  II.  Micro- 
scopium:  containing  .  .  .  the  Author's  Discourse  and  Description  of 
Microscopes,  improved  for  discerning  the  nature  and  texture  of  Bodies. 
8vo,  London. 

Pp.  98-99. — Objects  may  be  placed  between  two  glass  plates  for 
examination.  Globules  of  melted  glass  fixed  in  metal  plates  make  good 
high-power  lenses.  *'  If  further,  you  would  have  a  Microscope  with  one 
single  refraction,  and  consequently  capable  of  the  greatest  clearness  and 
brightness  that  any  one  kind  of  Microscope  can  possibly  be  imagined 
susceptible  of,  when  you  have  fixed  one  of  these  little  globules  as  I 
have  directed,  and  spread  a  little  of  the  liquor  upon  a  piece  of  looking- 
glass  plate,  then  apply  the  said  plate  with  the  liquor  next  to  the  globule, 
and  gently  move  it  close  to  the  globule,  till  the  liquor  touch;  which 
done,  you  will  find  the  liquor  presently  to  adhere  to  the  globule,  and 
still  to  adhere  to  it  though  you  move  it  back  a  little ;  by  which  means, 
this  being  of  a  specifique  refraction,  not  mpch  differing  from  glass,  the 
second  refract  on  is  quito  taken  ofi',  and  little  or  none  left  but  that  of 
the  convex  side  of  the  globule  next  the  eye ;  by  which  means  as  much 
of  the  inconvenience  of  refraction  as  is  possible  is  removed,  and  that 
by  the  easiest  and  most  practicable  expedient  that  can  be  desired.'' 

He  thought  it  Wfks  extremely  interesting  to  know  that  the  immersion 
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objective  was  not,  after  all,  such  a  modem  inyention  as  was  generally 
supposed. 

The  Chairman  said  this  was  a  very  interesting  record,  showing  once 
more  what  they  seemed  to  spend  their  lives  in  learning — that  there 
was  nothing  new  under  the  san.  In  Kooke's  Microscapium  the  illas- 
trations  Were  somewhat  rough,  but  there  was  so  much  in  it  that  one 
might  almost  say  of  it  as  used  to  be  said  of  Leeuwenhoek — that  it  was 
never  safe  to  say  a  thing  is  new  until  you  had  searched  Leeuwenhoek. 

Mr.  Melson  said  that  Mr.  PoweU  had  just  pointed  out  to  him  that 
these  lenses  of  Hooke's  differed  in  principle  from  the  immersion  objec- 
tives of  the  present  day,  because  all  of  these  had  flat  fronts,  whereas  in 
Hooke's  the  water  was  applied  to  a  convex  surface,  and  so  formed  a 
sort  of  concave  lens,  which  acted  to  some  extent  as  a  corrective  of  the 
chromatism  of  the  glass. 

Mr.  Vezey  said  he  had  just  heard  that  the  small  portable  Microscope 
which  had  been  exhibited  by  Mr.  Nelson  as  the  Seaside  Microscope,  was 
one  made  by  Messrs.  Newton  and  Co.,  of  Fleet  Street,  and  was  on  sale 
now  as  it  had  been  for  the  last  twenty  years.  It  had  been  illustrated 
by  a  woodcut  in  their  catalogue  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Swift  exhibited  a  new  pattern  Microscope  which  differed  som^ 
what  from  the  usual  types,  the  upper  portion  being  a  replica  of  the 
Continental  form  (apparently  the  first  example  made  by  an  English 
firm),  except  that  it  was  fitted  with  the  Campbell  differential-screw  fine 
adjustment,  whilst  the  lower  portion  was  of  the  ordinary  English  type ; 
the  vertical  axis  had  however  been  thrown  out  more  than  usual  so  as 
to  admit  of  a  larger  stage  being  used. 

The  Chairman,  in  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  to  Mr.  Swift 
for  his  exhibit,  said  that  the  large  stage  no  doubt  took  up  a  considerable 
space,  but  it  was  of  great  use  in  a  working  instrument. 


Mr.  C.  F.  Eoosselet  read  a  note  with  reference  to  a  large  number  of 
slides  of  new,  rare,  and  foreign  Botifera,  which  were  exhibited  under 
numerous  Microscopes  in  the  room.  The  new  species  all  belonged  to 
the  genus  Syncheeta^  and  many  others  had  been  described  since  the 
publication  of  Hudson  and  Gosse's  monograph.  Descriptive  cards 
directed  attention  to  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
specimens  shown.  In  addition  to  this  collection,  two  specially  well 
mounted  slides  of  Slephanoceros  and  Flo8cularta  were  shown,  as  illus- 
trating the  possibility  of  preserving  these  delicate  organisms  in  a 
perfectly  expanded  and  lifelike  condition. 

The  Chairman  was  sure  that  every  one  present  would  join  in  passing 
a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  the  very  magnifioent  exhibition  which 
Mr.  Rousselet  had  arranged.  His  mode  of  manipulation  was  probably 
one  of  the  things  in  Microscopy  which  was  really  new  and  could  not 
be  found  in  Leeuwenhoek  or  in  Hooke's  Microacopium.  Those  who 
had  seen  Mr.  Rousselet's  very  interesting  and  beautiful  specimens  would 
feel  that  it  required  nothing  to  be  said  by  him  to  recommend  them. 

The  thanks  of  the  Meeting  were  unanimously  voted  to  Mr.  Rousselet 
for  this  very  interesting  exhibition. 
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Zi2  PROCEEDINGS   OF  THE   SOCIETY. 

The  following  Instrnments,  Objects,  &c.,  were  exhibited  :— 

The  Society :  —  An  old  Microscope,  **  B.  Martin  Invt.  ot  Pecit» 
No.  13." 

Mr.  C.  Baker : — A  Microscope  by  S.  Plossl  &  Cio.,  Wien. 

Mr.  Ernest  K.  Barker: — A  Field  Microscope. 

Messrs.  Spiers  and  Pond : — Five  Microscopes. 

Messrs.  J.  Swift  and  Son : — A  Microscope. 

Mr.  b\  C.  Rousselet : — Exhibition  of  New,  Rare,  and  Foreign  RotiferR, 
mounted : — Anurtea  acnleata  yar.  nndescribed,  A.  cochlearis  var.  recnrvi- 
oornis,  Apsilns  lentiformis,  Asplancbna  herricki,  Brachionus  caudatns, 
B.  militaris,  B.  mulleri  (?),  B.  punctatus,  B.  variabilis,  Floscularia  cani- 
panulata,  F.  pelagica,  Lacinularia  elliptica,  L.  natans,  L.  pedancnlata, 
L.  reticulata,  L.  striolata,  Mastigocerca  capucina,  Monostyla  lamellata, 
Ploesoma  lenticnlare,  P.  truncata,  Scaridium  eudactylotnm,  Schizocerca 
diversicomis,  Stepbanoceros  eichhomi,  Syncb«ta  cecilia,  S.  Eitiua  sp.  n. 
nndescribed,  S.  longipes,  S.  monopns,  S.  stylata,  S.  triophthalma,  S.  vorax, 
TrochosphsBra  solstitialis. 

New  Fellows. — The  following  were  elected  Ordinary  Fellows  :  — 
Me88i*ff.  A.  W.  Oxbrow  and  David  J.  Sconrfield. 
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SELECTED    BOOKS 

FBOH 

THE    SCIENTIFIC    PRESS    LIST. 


PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY. 

A    NEW  AND   IMPORTANT  TEXT-BOOK 
By  EDMUND  J.  SPITTA,  L.R.C.P.  (Lond.),  M.R.C.S.  (Eng.),  F.R.A.S. 

Demy  4to,  toiih  41  Half-tone  Beproduetums  from  Original  Negatives  and  68  lllwtraiione 
in  the  Text.    Chth  giU,  128. 

**  Eyery  part  uf  the  subject  is  so  tborongbly  treated,  and  in  socb  a  practical  manner,  that  the  pbotographer 
ignorant  of  mlcroacopj,  or  the  microscopiat  ignorant  of  photography,  will  oe  In  a  noettion,  after  reading  and  care- 
ftUly  studying  this  book,  to  successfully  cope  with  tbe  fascinating  subject  of  Photo-Micrography.  The  buolc  is  well 
printed,  contains  numerous  diagrams  and  some  exceedingly  we]I*executed  half-tone  Illustrations  of  snooeesful  Photo- 
Mlerograpblc  worlc." — Photographic  Newt, 

AN    ATLAS    OF    BACTERIOLOGY. 

Oontaining  111  Original  Pboto-Micrographs,  with  Explanatory  Text.  By  Charles  Slater,  M.A.,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S. 
(Eng.),  F.C.S.,  and  Edmcxd  J.  Spitta,  L.R.C.P.  (Lond.),  M.R.C.S.  (Eng.).  Demy  8yo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.  neU 
''This  work,  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  fills  a  blank  in  the  life  of  tbe  student  of  bacteriokjgy.  The  Photographs  are 
excellent,  and  the  letterpresit.  linking  together  and  explaining  the  leaching  of  the  illustrations,  is  clear,  concise  and 
accurate.  The  authors  can  cL>im  to  have  succeeded  in  giving  in  a  limited  number  of  illustrations  a  very  complete 
lerlei,  so  Ikr  a^  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  average  student  of  bacteriology  are  concerned."— JVature. 


CHATS    ABOUT    THE    MICROSCOPE. 

By  H.  C.  Shbixet.  Author  of  "  History  of  Scottish  Gastles,"  etc.    Crown  8vo,  illustrated,  cloth.    2e. 


Complete  Catalogue  Post  Free  on  Application. 

London :  THE  SCIEKTIFIC  PRESS,  Ltd.,  28  ft  29  Sonthampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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THE 

ROYAL   MICROSCOPICAL    SOCIETY. 


(Establislied  in  1839.    Inooiporated  by  Eoyal  Oliarter  in  1866.) 


The  Society  was  established  for  the  promotion  of  Miorosoopioal 
and  Biological  Science  by  the  oommnnication,  discussion,  and  publication 
of  observations  and  discoveries  relating  to  (1)  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction and  mode  of  application  of  the  Microscope,  or  (2)  Biological  or 
other  subjects  of  Microscopical  Besearch. 

It  consists  of  Ordinary,  Honorary,  and  Ex-officio  Fellows  of  either 
sex. 

Ordinary  Fellows  are  elected  on  a  Certificate  of  Recommendation 
signed  by  three  Ordinary  Fellows,  setting  forth  the  names,  residence,  and 
description  of  the  Candidate,  of  whom  the  first  proposer  must  have  personal 
knowledge.  The  Certificate  is  read  at  two  General  Meetings,  and  the 
Candidate  balloted  for  at  the  second  Meeting. 

The  Admission  Fee  is  22.  2«.,  if  paid  at  the  time  of  election,  or 
21.  lOs.  payable  in  five  consecutive  annual  instalments  of  10«.  each ;  and 
the  Annual  Subscription  is  21,  28.  payable  on  election  and  sabsequently  in 
advance  on  1st  January  in  each  year,  but  future  payments  may  be  com- 
pounded for  at  any  time  for  81Z.  10«.  Fellows  elected  at  a  meeting 
subsequent  to  that  in  February  are  only  called  upon  for  a  proportionate 
part  of  the  first  year's  subscription.  The  Annual  Subscription  of  FeUows 
permanently  residing  abroad  is  11.  lit.  6(2.,  or  a  reduction  of  one-fourth. 

Honorary  Fello'WS  (limited  to  50),  consisting  of  persons  eminent 
in  Microscopical  or  Biological  Science,  are  elected  on  the  recommendation 
of  five  Ordinary  Fellows  and  the  approval  of  the  Council. 

Ex-ofB.cio  FellO'WS  (limited  to  100),  consisting  of  the  Presidents 
for  the  time  being  of  any  Societies  having  objects  in  whole  or  in  part  similar 
to  those  of  the  Society,  are  elected  on  the  recommendation  of  ten  Ordinary 
Fellows  and  the  approval  of  the  Council. 

The  Council,  in  whom  the  management  of  the  property  and  affiiirs 
of  the  Society  is  vested,  is  elected  annually,  and  is  composed  of  the  Presi- 
dent, four  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  two  Secretaries,  and  twelve  other 
Ordinary  Fellows. 

The  Meetings  are  held  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  each  month, 
from  October  to  June,  at  20  Hanover  Square,  W.  (commencing  at  8  p.m.). 
Visitors  are  admitted  by  the  introduction  of  Fellows. 

The  Journal,  containing  the  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the 
Society,  and  a  Summary  of  Current  Besearches  relating  to  Zoology  and 
Botany  (principally  Invertebrata  and  Cryptogamia),  Microscopy,  <fec.,  is 
published  bi-monthly,  and  is  forwarded  post-free  to  all  Ordinary  and 
Ex-officio  Fellows  residing  in  countries  within  the  Postal  Union. 

The  Library,  with  the  Instruments,  Apparatus,  and  Cabinet  of 
Objects,  is  open  for  the  use  of  Fellows  daily  (except  Saturdays),  from 
10  A.M.  to  5  P.M.     It  is  closed  for  four  weeks  during  August  and  September. 

FortM  of  proposal  for  FeUmoshipt  and  any  further  information^  may  be  obtained  by 
application  to  the  Secretaries,  or  Assistant -Secretary,  at  the  Library  of  tJie  Society, 
20  Hanover  Square,  W. 
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COUNCIL 


OF 

THE  ROYAL  MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 

ELECTED     17th    JANUARY,    1900. 

PBESIDEHT. 
•William  Oabbuthbbs,  Esq.,  F.B.8.,  P.L.S.,  F.G.S. 

yiC£-PEESIDEHTS.[ 

AiiFBiB  W.  BsNNBTT,  Esq^  M.A.,  I  *Oeoboi  0.  Earop,  Esq.,  M.B.O.S. 

B.So.,  F.L.S.  I  *A.  D.  MiOHABL,  Esq.,  P.LA 

E.  M.  Nklson,  Esq. 

TE£AS1JEEE.~J.  J.  Ybzit,  Esq. 

rSECBETABIES. 

Hit.  W.  H.  Dallingib,  LL.D.,  P,R,S. 
R.  G.  H«BB,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.B.OJP. 

OEDINAET  MEMBEES  OF  COTTHCIL. 

Jamss  Mason  Allbn,  Esq.  Sib  Fobd  North. 

OoNBAD  Bbok,  Esq.  Hbnbt  Gbo.  Plimmbb,  Esq., 

•Eobebt  Bbaithwaith,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.R.O.8.,  F.L.S. 

M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.  Thomas  H.  Powell,  Esq. 

E.  T.  Bbownb,  Esq.  ^Chablbs  F.  Roussblbt,  Esq. 

BxY.  Edmund  Cabb,  MA.,  John  Tatham,  Esq.,  MJL,  M.D., 

F.R.Met.S.  F.R.O.P. 

Edwabd  Dadswbll,  Esq.  Gbobge  Westbbn,  Esq. 

GTTEATOE.— Charijbs  F.  Roussblbt,  Esq. 

Librarian  and  Assistant  Secretary. — ^Mb.  F.  A.  Pabsons. 


*  Members  of  the  Publication  Committee. 


ROYAL   MICROSCOPICAL   SOCIETY. 
MEETINGS  FOR  THE  SESSION  1899-1900 

AT  8  P-M. 

Wednesday,     Oct.     18,  1899      AA^ednesday,  Feb.  21,  1900 

„  Nov.  IS,         „  „  Mar.  21,       „ 

Dec.  20,         „  „  Apr.  18,       „ 

„  Jan.     17,  1900  |  Mety^  Ifi 

(Annual  Meeting  for  EUction  "  ^         ^9         >» 

<lf  Cottnca and  offieeri.)  „  June    20,         „ 

Fellows  intending  to  exhibit  any  Instruments  or  Objects,  or  to  bring  forward  any 
Communications  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings,  will  much  facilitate  the  arrangement  of 
the  business  thereat  if  they  will  inform  the  Secretaries  of  their  intention  two  dear 
days  at  least  before  the  Meeting. 
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Improved 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL  and 
EDUCATIONAL 

MICROSCOPES. 


Specially  designed  for 

I       Demonstrators,  Teachers,  and. 

STUDENTS  of  Medicine,  Pharmacy, 
I  Dentistry,  etc. 

Their  chief  features  are— 

STRENGTH,      STEADINESS,      PORTABILITY, 

SUPERIOR  QUALITY  OF  OBJECTIVES, 

LOW  PRICES. 


This  new  form  has  been  very  highly  commended  by 
leadlEig  practical  workers. 

Complete  wJUx  two  Eye-piectts.  two  bIgb-clAsa  OttJectivn.  Double  Noee-plec»,  &  Case. 
£6  lOs.  to  £10. 


ROSS    Ltd. 
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IV. — Beport  on  the  Becent  Foraminifera  of  the  Malay  Archipelago 
eoOeded  by  Mr.  A.  Durrand,  F.RM.S.'-PaH  VIII. 

By  FoBTBSOUB  William  Millbtt,  F.E.M.S. 

{Bead  l%th  May,  1900.) 
Plate  II, 

Sub-family  Bulimininse. 
Bulimina  pupoides  d'Orbigny. 

Bidimina  pupoides  d'Orbigny,  1846,  For.  Foss.  Vienne,  p.  185, 
pi.  xi.  figs.  11,  12.  2>.  pupoides  (d'Orb.)  Woodward  and  Thomas, 
1885,  13th  Ann.  Kept.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  of  Minnesota, 
PL  169,  nL  iii.  fig.  11.  B.  pupoides  (d'Orb.)  Terrigi,  1889,  Mem. 
K.  Accad.  Lincei,  ser.  5,  vol.  vi.  p.  110,  pi.  v.  fig.  6.  B.  pupoides 
(d'Orb.)  Terrigi,  1891,  Mem.  R.  Com.  GeoL  d'ltalia,  voL  iv.  p.  72, 
pi.  i.  fig.  22.  B.  pupoides  (d'Orb.)  Woodward  and  Thomas,  1893, 
vol.  iii.  Final  Rent.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  of  Minnesota,  p.  32, 
pi.  0,  figs.  21-24.      B.  pupoides  (d'Orb.)  I^ger,  1893,  AbhandL 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  IL 


Fig.  I, ^Bulimina  elegans  d'Orhif^j,     x  100. 
„    2,  „        funformU  Williamson,     x  90. 

„    8.  „        «ii5orfiato  Brady,     x  135. 

„    4.  „         eUgantissima  d'Orbignj.     x  115. 

„    5.  „  „  Ywr.  eumpresta  vat,  n.     x  115. 

„    6.  M        iubcylindrica  Brady,     x  75. 

„    7.  „        marginata  d'Orbigny  Yar.  hiserialis  yar.  n.     x  90. 

„    8.  „         WtUiam$(miana  Bndj,     x  60. 

,.9.  „        cotivoluta  Williameon.     x  60. 

„  10.  „  „  .      var.  nttida  yar.  n.     x  60. 

„  11. — PUwrottomdla  eontorta  sp.  n.     x  75. 
,,12.  „  „       young  specimen,     x  75. 

„  13. — VirguUna  Sehreihertiana  Gzjzek  yar.     x  85. 
„  14.  „        Muafnotfa  d'Orbiguy.     x  60. 

„  15.— jBt/artna  Mitckinnonii  sp.  n.     x  80. 
June  20th,  1900  V 
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k.  bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.,  CI.  II.  voL  xviii.  p.  285,  pi.  viii.  fig.  63, 
jS.  pupoides  (d'Orb.)  Egger,  1895,  Jahresbericht  xvi.  Naturhist.  Ver, 
Passan,  p.  14,  pi.  iv.  fijrs.  6-8.  B.  pupoides  (d'Orb.)  Flint,  189.^, 
Bept.  U.S.  Nat.  Mns.  for  1897,  p.  290,  pL  xxxvii.  fig.  3.  B.  pwpoidea 
(d'Orb.)  Ego:er,  1899,  Abhandl.  k.  bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.,  CS.  IL 
Tol.  xxi.  p.  49,  pi.  XV.  figs.  1,  2.  B.  pupoides  (d'Orb.)  Wright,  1900, 
GeoL  Mag.,  dec.  4,  vol.  vii  p.  100,  pi.  v.  fig.  3. 

Bulimina  affinis  d'Orbigny. 

Bviimina  affinis  d'Orbignv,  1839,  Foram.  Cuba,  p.  109,  pi.  ii. 
figs.  25,  26.  B.  affinis  (d'6rb.)  Sherbom  and  Chapman,  1886, 
Joum.  B.  Micr.  Soc.,  vol.  vi.  p.  743,  pi.  xvi.  fig.  1.  B.  affinis  (d'Orb.) 
Kzehak,  1886,  Verb.  Nat.  Ver.  Briinn,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  80,  pi.  i.  fig.  2. 
B.  affinis  (d'Orb.)  Burrows,  Sherbom,  and  Bailey,  1890,  Journ, 
B.  mcT.  Soc.,  p.  554,  pi.  viiL  fig.  23.     B.  affinis  (d'Orb.)  Chapman, 

1892,  Joum.  K.  Micr.  Soc,  p.  756,  pL  xii.  fig.  10.  B.  affinis  {d^Orh.} 
Woodward  and  Thomas,  1893,  vol.  iii.  Final  Bept  Geol.  and  Nat. 
Hist.  Survey  of  Minnesota,  p.  32,  pi.  C,  fig  19.  B,  affinis  (d'Orb.) 
Egger,  1893.  Abhandl.  k.  bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.,  CI.  II.  vol.  xviii. 
p.  285,  pi  viii.  fig.  71.  B.  affinis  (d'Orb.)  Eg^er,  1895,  Jahresbe- 
richt  xvi.  Naturhist.  Yer.  Passau,  p.  14,  pL  iv.  figs.  4,  5.  B,  affi/nis 
(d'Orb.)  Flint,  1899,  Bept.  U.S.  Nat.  Mus.  for  1897,  p.  290, 
pi.  xxxvii.  fig.  2.  B,  ovulum  (Keuss)  Egger,  1899,  Abhandl.  k.  bayer. 
Akad.  Wiss.,  CI.  II.  vol.  xxi.  p.  50,  pi.  xv.  fig.  46. 

Bulimina  elegans  d'Orbigny,  plate  II.  fig.  1. 

Bulimina  elegans  d'Orbigny,  182^i,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,  vol.  vii.  p.  270, 
No.  10 ;  Module,  No.  9.  B,  elegans  (d'Orb.)  Parker,  Jones,  and 
Brady,  1865,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  ser.  3,  vol.  xvi.  p.  20,  pi.  ii, 
fig.  64.  jB.  elegans  (d'Orb.)  Chapman,  18^2,  Quart.  Joum.  GeoL 
Sod.,  vol  xlviii.  p.  516,  pi.  xv.  fig.  9.     B.  elegans  (d'Orb.)  Egger, 

1893,  Abhandl.  k.  bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.,  CI.  II.  vol.  xviii.  p.284,pL  viii, 
figs.  66,  67.  B,  elegans  (d'Orb.)  Jones,  1895,  Palaeont.  Soc..  p.  162, 
fig.  17.  jB.  degans  (d'Orb.)  Egger,  1895,  Jahresbericht  xvi.  Naturhist. 
Ver.  Passau,  p.  16,  pi.  iiL  fig.  9.  B,  elegans  (d'Orb.)  Flint,  1899, 
Bept.  U.S.  Nat.  Mus.  for  1897,  p.  294,  pi.  xxxvi.  fig.  3.  B,  elegans 
(d'Orb.)  Egger,  1899,  Abhandl.  k.  bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.,  CI.  II. 
vol.  xxi  p.  50,  pi.  XV.  fig.  44. 

Of  this  group  the  central  form  is  B.  elegans,  which  is  by  far  the 
most  imporbuit  m  numbers  as  well  as  in  distinctive  characters.  The 
aperture  is  always  large  and  curiously  contorted,  suggesting  a  stage 
in  the  evolution  of  a  complicated  double  aperture  found  in  some  allied 
species,  a  description  of  which  will  be  given  in  due  course.  The 
B,  eoprolithoides  of  Andreae  *  has  a  somewhat  similar  aperture,  and 
closely  resembles  this  form  in  other  respects.    B.  pupoides  and 

*  Abhandl.  GeoL  Spooial-Xarte  ElBoss-Lotli.,  toL  ii  Heft  3, 1834,  p.  805,  pi.  yi. 
fig.  1 
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B,  a^nis  are  here  Tariants  of  B.  eUffans,  and  are  both  represented  by 
individnals  feeble  and  few  in  nnmber.  In  these  the  aperture  is  normal 
They  are  all  widely  distributed  in  the  Malay  region,  although,  with 
the  exception  of  B.  degans,  they  are  nowhere  abundant. 

Bvlimina  degans  d'Orbigny  var.  esdlis  Brady. 

BuUmina  eUgans  var.  exilis  Brady,  1884,  Ghall.  Bept.,  p.  399, 
pL  i.  figs.  5,  6. 

This  variety  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  deep  water,  and  is 
said  by  Brady  to  be  not  rare  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  also  to  have 
been  met  with  in  the  North  and  South  Pacific.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  noticed  bjr  other  observers. 

In  the  Malay  Archipelago  it  is  very  rare  in  its  normal  condition, 
but  there  are  varieties  of  Virgvlina  closely  resembling  it,  which  are 
not  uncommon. 

Bviimina  fmt/ormis  Williamson,  plate  II.  fig.  2. 

Bidimina  pupoides  yBX.fusifanms  Williamson,  1858,  Bee.  Foram. 
Gt  Britain,  p.  63,  pL  v.  figs.  129,  130.  B.  fuaiformis  (Will) 
Wright,  1900,  Geol.  Mag.,  dec.  4,  vol.  viL  p.  100,  pL  v.  fig.  5. 

Is  foxmd  in  more  or  less  abundance  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,. 
and  is  stated  by  Joseph  Wright  to  be  ^common  "  in  the  Post-GIaoiaL 
beds  of  Cheshire. 

The  triserial  specimen  figured  under  this  name  by  Terquem  *  can^ 
hardly  be  assigned  to  this  species. 

l!he  Malay  examples,  although  neither  numerous  nor  widely  dis- 
tributed, are  sufficiently  characteristic,  and  as  usual,  indicate  an. 
affinity  with  the  genus  Virgviina. 

Of  its  existence  elsewhere  either  in  the  recent  or  the  fossil  condition,, 
there  is  no  evidence  to  record. 

Bulimina  ovcUa  d'Orbigny. 

BuUmina  ovata  d'Orbigny,  1846,  For.  Foss.  Vienne,  p.  185, 
pi.  xi.  fica  13, 14.  B.  ovata  (d^Orb.)  Terrigi,  1891,  Mem.  K  Com. 
GeoL  dftalia,  vol  iv.  p.  72,  pi.  i.  fig.  20.  B.  ovata  (d'Orb.)  Egger, 
1895,  Jahresbericht  xvi.  Naturhist.  Yer.  Passau,  p.  15,  pi.  iii.  fig.  11. 
B.  ovata  (d'Orb.)  Burrows  and  Holland,  1897,  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc., 
vol  XV.  p.  32,  pi.  ii.  fig.  11.  B.  ovata  (d'Orb.)  Egger,  189  J,  Abhandl. 
L  bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.,  OL  II.  vol.  xxL  p.  49,  pL  xv.  fig.  45. 

'Is  not  well  represented,  the  specimens  being  small  and  feeble  as 
well  as  few  in  number.    It  appears  to  be  restricted  to  Area  1. 

BuUmiiuk  pyrula  d'Orbigny. 

BuUmina  eaudigera  d'Orbigny.  1826,  Ann.  ScL  Nat.,  vol  vii. 
p.  270,  No.  16;  ModWe,  No.  68.    B,  pyrula  d'Orbigny,  1846,  F^r. 

*  Esi.  Plage  Daikorqae,  1875,  p.  37,  pL  y.  fig.  10. 

U  2 
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Fobs.  Vienne,  p.  181,  pi.  xi.  figs.  9,  10.  B.  pyrula  (d'Orb.)  Terrigi, 
1891,  Mem.  Com.  Geol.  d'ltalia,  vol.  iv.  p.  71,  pi.  i.  figs.  18,  19. 
B.  pyrula  (d'Orb.)  Chapman,  1892,  Joum.  E.  Micr.  Soc.,  p.  756, 
pi.  xii.  fig.  9.  B.  pyrula  (d'Orb.)  Egger,  1893,  AbhandL  k.  bayer. 
Akad.  Wiss.,  CI.  II.  vol.  xviii.  p.  285,  pi.  viii  fig.  107.  B.  cunddata 
Franzenau,  1894  (Soc.  Hist.  Nat.  Croatia),  p.  253,  pi.  i.  fig.  23. 
jB.  pyrula  (d'Orb.)  Egger,  1895,  Jahresbericht  xvi.  Naturhist.  Ver. 
Passau,  p.  16,  pi.  iv.  fig.  1.  B.  pyrula  (d'Orb.)  Chapman,  1895, 
Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat  Hist,  ser.  6,  voL  xvi.  p.  326,  pi.  xiL  fig.  11, 
B.  pyrula  (d'Orb.)  Flint,  1899,  Kept.  U.S.  Nat.  Mus.  for  1897, 
p.  290,  pi.  xxxvl  figs.  4,  5. 

The  examples  of  this  species  are  few,  small,  and  ill-developed,  but 
they  are  fonnd  scattered  over  the  whole  region.  They  vary  in  the 
direction  of  B.  svhcylindriea. 

Bulimina  subomaia  Brady,  plate  IE.  fig.  3. 

Bulimina  subomata  Brady,  1884,  Chall.  Eept.,  p.  402,  pi.  li. 
fig.  6.  B.  subomata  (Brady)  Egger,  1893,  AbhandL  k.  bayer.  Akad. 
Wiss.,  CI.  II.  voL  xviii.  p.  286,  pL  viii  fig.  79. 

The  examples  agree  with  those  of  the  '  Challenger '  dredgings  in 
baving  the  shell- wall  conspicnonsly  foraminated,  bnt  are  devoid  of  the 
ftboral  stout  spine,  and  the  chambers  have  a  tendency  to  overlap,  in 
this  respect  resembling  those  of  B.  marginata.  Brady  writes  that  it 
*'  is  a  rare  species,  occurring  at  only  two  of  the  '  Challenger '  stations, 
both  in  the  Pacific,  namely,  the  HyaJotiema-gtoiiJid  south  of  Japan, 
M5  fathoms,  where  it  is  tolerably  plentiful,  and  off  Am  Islands, 
800  fathoms." 

There  are  two  *  Gazelle '  stations  at  which  it  occurs,  both  off  the 
West  Coast  of  Australia. 

It  is  common  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  is  found  at  many 
of  the  stations  in  both  areas. 

Bulimina  degantissima  d'Orbigny,  plate  IL  fig.  4. 

Bulimina  ehgantissim^  d'Orbigny,  1839,  Foram.  Am^r.  Merid., 
p.  51,  pi.  vii  figa  13,  14.  B.  degantissima  (d'Orb.)  Egger,  1893, 
Abhandl.  k  bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.  CI.  II.  vol.  xviii.  p.  289,  pi.  viii.  figs. 
101,  102.  B.  elegantissima  (d'Orb.)  Wright,  1900,  Geol.  Mag., 
dec.  4,  vol  vii  p.  100,  pL  v.  fig.  6. 

This  variable,  but  at  the  same  time  easily  recognised  species,  is 
very  abundant  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  is  widely  diffused  in 
both  area&  It  occurs  in  all  its  varieties,  ranging  from  the  compact 
build  identical  with  that  of  the  sandy  B.  Presli  to  the  donated 
form  figured. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  persistency  of  this  species  in  time,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  selecting  from  the 
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Malay  Archipelago  material  specimens  to  match  most  of  the  forms 
figured  by  Terqnem  *  in  his  work  on  the  Foraminifera  of  the  Paris 
Eocene,  under  the  names  of  B.  pvlchra,  B.  turhinata,  B,  intorta, 
B.  avula,  and  several  others.     . 

Bulimina  degantimma  var.  comp-esaa  var.  n.,  plate  II.  fig.  5. 

Differs  from  the  type  chiefly  in  being  much  compressed.  It  is  a 
rare  variety,  and  seems  to  be  restricted  to  Area  1. 

Bulimina  subteres  Brady. 

Bulimina  Presliye^.  elegantissima  (d'Orb.)  Parker  and  Jones,  1865, 
PhiL  Trans-,  vol.  civ.  p.  374,  pi.  xv.  figs.  12-17.  B.  mbteres  Brady, 
1881,  Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sci.,  vol.  xxL  n.8.  p.  55.  B,  mbteres  (Brady) 
AVright,  1882,  Proc.  Belfast  Nat.  Field  Club,  App.  1880-1881,  p.  180, 
pi.  vui.  fig.  2.  jB.  sivbleres  (Brady)  Egger,  1898,  Abhandl.  k.  bayer. 
Akad.  Wisa,  CI.  II.  vol.  xviii.  p.  289,  pi.  viii.  figs.  73, 74.  JB.  suhteres 
(Brady)  GoSs,  1894.  K.  Svenska  Vet.-Akad.  Handl.,  vol.  xxv.  p.  46, 
pL  ix.  figs.  445-453. 

Is  not  very  abundant,  although  found  at  several  Stations  in  both 
areas.  The  specimens  are  small,  but  have  all  the  characters  of  the 
spedea 

Bulimina  suhcylindrica  Brady,  plate  II.  fig.  6. 

Bulimina  subcylindriea  Brady,  1881,  Quart  Joum.  Mier.  Sci., 
vol.  xxi.  n.s.  p.  56.  B.  mbcylindrica^  Brady,  1884,  Chall.  Sept., 
p.  404,  pi.  1.  fig.  16.  B.  subcylindrica  (Brady)  Halkyard,  1889, 
Trans,  and  Ann.  Bept  Manchester  Micr.  Soc.,  p.  64,  pL  i.  fig.  12. 
JB.  suhcylindriea  (Brady)  Egger,  1893,  Abhandl.  k.  bayer.  Akad. 
Wiss.,  CI.  II.  vol.  xviii.  p.  289,  pi.  viiL  fig.  100. 

This  rare  form  is  represented  by  a  solitary  specimen  from 
Station  30  in  Area  1.  Some  fine  specimens  in  my  cabinet  from 
*  Challenger'  Station  185,  Kaine  Island,  have  the  clear  shell-substance 
mottled  with  opaque  white  patches,  identical  with  those  so  commonly 
found  in  Pulvinutina  elegans. 

Brady  names  six  '  Cnallenger '  Stations,  three  of  which  are  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  three  in  the  South  Pacific  Halkyard  records  a  few 
doubtful  examples  from  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  The  only 'Gazelld' 
Station  is  off  the  West  Ckmst  of  Africa,  north  of  the  Equator. 

Bulimina  marginata  d'Orbigny. 

Bulimina  marginata  d'Orbigny,  1826,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat,  vol  vii. 
p.  269,  No.  4,  pL  xii.  figs.  10-12.  B  marginata  (d'Orb.)  Brady, 
Parker,  and  Jones,  1888,  Trans.  Zool.  Soc,  vol.  xii.  p.  220,  pL  xlui. 

*  M^m.  Soo.  QM.  France,  a^.  8,  vol.  ii.  18S2,  pi.  zx. 
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fiffs.  7, 10.  B.  marginata  (d'Orb.)  Egger,  1893,  Abhandl.  L  bayer. 
Akad.  Wiss.,  Q.  11.  vol  xviii.  p.  287,  pi.  Tiii.  figa  69,  70.  B.  mar^ 
ginaia  (d'Orb.)  Goes,  1894,  K.  Svenska  Vet.-Akad.  HandL,  voL  xxr. 
p.  46,  pi.  IX.  figs.  439-444.  J5.  marginata  (d'Orb.)  Jones,  1895, 
PalsBont  Soc,  p.  165,  pL  iii.  figs.  5, 6.  *  B,  marginata  (d'Orb.)  Wright, 
1900,  Geol.  Mag.,  dec.  4,  vol.  vii.  p.  100,  pi.  v.  fig.  4. 

Of  this  well-koown  species  there  is  little  to  be  noted.  It  is  abun- 
dant all  oyer  the  Region,  and  the  specimens  exhibit  the  usnal  variations 
of  fornL 

Bulimina  marginata  var.  biserialis  var.  n.,  plate  II.  fig.  7. 

Differs  from  the  type  in  being  biseriaL  It  is  also  more  sym- 
metrical, taperinff  regolarlT  from  the  oral  to  the  aboral  end.  The 
crennlations  of  the  free  edge  of  the  diambers  often  devdope  into 
spines.  Its  nearest  representative  amongst  the  triserial  forms  appears 
to  be  the  B.  puldiella  of  d'Orbigny.* 

Acceding  to  the  definitions  of  the  genera,  this  form  shonld  be 
placed  amongst  the  BolivinflB,  but  it  is  so  manifestly  a  variety  of 
BtUimina  marginata  that  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  associating  it 
with  that  species. 

It  is  less  numerous  and  less  widely  distributed  than  the  type,  bat 
occurs  in  both  areas. 

Bulimina  aculeata  d'Orbigny. 

"Polymorphs  Pineiformia '*  Soldani,  1791, Testaceographia,  voL  L 
part  ii.  p.  118,  pi  cccxxvii.  fig.  ii.,  and  pi. cxxx.  figs. vv.  B,  aouleata 
d'Orbimy,  1826,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,  vol.  vii.  p.  269,  No.  7.  B.  aculeata 
(d'Orb?)  Brady,  Parker,  and  Jones,  1888,  Trans.  Zool.  Soc.,  vol  xil 
p.  220,  pi.  xliii.  fi-.  8.  B.  aculeata  (d'Orb.)  Egger,  1893,  Abhandl. 
k  bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.,  CI.  II.  vol.  xviii.  p.  287,  pi.  viii.  fics.  72,  78.  B. 
aculeata  (d'Orb.)  Jones,  1895,  Palaeont.  Soc.,  p.  163,  pL  iii.  figs.  1..  2. 
B,  aculeata  (Czjczek)  Egger,  1895,  Jahresbencht  xvi.  Naturhist  Ver. 
Passau,  p.  17,  pi.  iii.  fio8.  8,  10,  13,  14.  B.  aculeata  (d'Orb.)  Flint, 
1899,  Kept.  U.S.  Nat.  Mus.  for  1897,  p.  291,  pi.  xxxvii,  fig.  4.  B. 
aculeata  (Czjczek)  Egger,  1^99,  Abhandl  k.  bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.,  CL II. 
voL  xxi.  p.  53,  pi.  XV.  figs.  5,  6,  21. 

The  examples  all  have  the  keeled  or  margined  chambers  character- 
isteric  of  B.  maroinata,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  varieties  of 
that  species.  The  form  with  globular  chambers  and  spines  at  the 
base  only,  which  is  probably  derived  from  B.  pupoides,  ia  not 
represented. 

The  species  is  less  common  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  anchor-mud 
than  B.  marginata,  which  may  perhaps  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
more  of  a  deep-water  species. 

*  Foram.  Am^r.  H€rid.,  1889,  p.  50,  pi.  i.  figa.  6,  7. 
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Bulimina  inflata  Segnenza. 

Bviimina  inflata  Segnenza,  1862,  Atti  Accad.  Gioenia  Sci.  Nat., 
«er.  2,  vol.  xviii.  p.  109.  pi.  i.  fig.  10.  B,  inflata  (Seg.)  Andreae,  1884, 
Abhandl.  geol.  Spcialkarte  hlsass-Loth.,  voL  ii.  pp.  211,  224,  pi.  ix. 
figs.  6,  7.  B.  inflata  (Seg.)  Brady,  Parker,  and  Jones,  1888,  Trans. 
ZooL  Soc.,  vol.  xii.  p.  220,  pi.  xliii  fig.  9.  B,  inflata  (Seg.)  Egger, 
1893,  AbhandL  k.  bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.,  CI.  II.  vol.  xviii.  p.  288,  pL  viii. 
fig.  85.  jB.  inflata  (Seg.)  Silvestri,  1893,  Atti  e  Kendic.  Aocad.  ScL 
Lett  e  Arti  del  Zelanti  e  PP.  dello  Studio  di  Aeireale,  vol  v.  p.  12, 
pi.  V.  figs.  68,  69.  B.  inflata  (Seg.)  Flint,  1899,  Eept.  U.S.  Nat. 
Mns.  for  1897,  p.  291,  pi  xxxvii.  fig.  5. 

Is  very  rare  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  has  been  observed  only 
at  Station  2  in  Aiea  1. 

Bviimina  Williamsoniana  Brady,  plate  II.  fig.  8. 

Bulimina  Williamsoniana  Brady,  1881,  Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sci., 
vol.  xxi.  n.  8.  p.  56 ;  and  1^=84,  ChalL  Kept,  p.  408,  pi.  li.  figa  16, 17. 

This  interesting  species,  although  of  well-marked  characters,  has 
been  strangely  overlooked  by  Bhizopodists.  and  all  that  is  known 
about  it  seems  to  be  comprised  in  the  ^  Challenger  Report.'  Accord- 
ing to  Brady  it  appears  to  be  limited  in  its  distribution  to  the  South 
Pacific. 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Torres  Strait  and  at  various  places 
on  the  Australian  coasts. 

In  the  Malay  Archipelago  it  is  abundant  at  Station  2,  and  occurs 
also,  but  very  sparingly,  at  Station  6.  It  has  not  been  noted  at 
other  Stations  more  remote  from  the  Australian  region. 

Bulimina  convoluta  Williamson,  plate  II.  fig.  9. 

Bulimina  pupoides  var.  convoluta  Williamson,  1858,  Rec.  Foram. 
Gt  Britain,  p.  (53,  pi.  v.  fios.  132,  133.  B.  convoluta  (Will.)  Brady, 
1884,  Chall.  Jiept,  p.  409,  pL  cxiii.  fig.  6.  B.  convoluta  (Will.) 
Egger,  1893,  Abhandl.  k.  bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.,  CI.  II.  vol.  xviii. 
p.  288,  pi.  viii.  figs.  83,  84. 

This  admittedly  abnormal  form,  although  classed  with  the  Teostu^ 
laridsB,  does  not  possess  the  true  Textularian  plan  of  growth,  inasmuch 
as  the  chambers  do  not  alternate  in  the  sense  that  each  successive 
addition  shifts  the  aperture  from  one  side  of  the  test  to  the  other. 
The  plan  of  growth  is  rather  Rotaliform ;  a  primary  row  of  chambers 
having  appUra  to  it  a  secondary  row  analogous  to  tne  *'  asterigerine  '* 
daps  louna  in  the  genus  Disoorbina. 

The  aperture,  which  is  not  always  apparent,  consists  sometimes  of 
a  horizontal  slit,  at  other  times  of  a  small  funnel-shaped  (lepression, 
and  is  situated  on  the  septal  face  of  the  primary  chamber,  at  the 
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apex  of  the  suture  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  last  added  secondary 
chamber. 

The  typical  form  is  very  abundant  at  Station  13,  and  is  founds 
tboi^h  sparingly,  at  a  few  other  Stations. 

The  only  '  Challenger '  Station  is  at  Baine  Island,  Torres  Strait 
Dr.  Egger  records  it  from  seven  '  Gazelle  *  Stations  extending  from 
West  Mnca,  to  West  Australia ;  rare  at  all  of  them. 

Bidimina  convolvia  var.  nitida  var.  n.,  plate  II.  fig.  10. 

This  variety  is  almost  purely  Rotaliform,  the  secondary  series  ot 
chambers  being  very  small  and  often  scarcely  discernible.  The 
aperture,  like  that  of  the  type,  is  situated  at  the  superior  junction  of 
the  last  added  primary  and  secondary  chambers,  and  is  usually  a 
straight  horizontal  slit  as  figured.  The  shell  substance  is  opaque  and 
lustrous,  almost  iridescent. 

The  two  forms  occur  together,  but  one  or  the  other  always  pre- 
dominates ;  at  Station  13  the  type  is  abundant  and  the  variety  rare ; 
at  all  the  other  Stations  where  they  both  occur,  this  is  reversed. 

Pleurostomella  Beuss. 
Pleurostomdla  contorta  sp.  n.,  plate  II.  figs.  11,  12. 

Test  conical,  slightly  compressed,  rounded  at  the  oral,  pointed  at 
the  aboral  extremity.  Chambers  short  and  inflated,  arranged  in  two 
parallel  series,  each  of  which  overlaps  the  other  on  one  side ;  sutures 
oblique  and  depressed.  Aperture  a  transverse  fissure  in  the  septal 
face  of  the  terminal  chamber,  dose  to  its  junction  with  the  last-formed 
chamber  of  the  opposite  series.     Length  0  *45  mm. 

This  is  an  anomalous  species,  and  has  little  more  than  its  flattened 
sei)tal  face  to  indicate  its  affinity  with  the  genus.  In  the  young  con- 
dition, fig.  12,  the  characters  are  more  marked  than  in  the  adult 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  i» 
found  at  Stations  in  both  Areas. 

Virgulina  d'Orbigny. 

Virgulina  Schreibersiana  Czjzek. 

Virgulina  Schreibersiana  Cagzek,  1848,  Haidinger's  Naturwiss^ 
Abhandl.,  vol.  ii.  p.  147,  pi.  xiii.  figs.  18-1^0.  F.  Schreibersii  (Cz.) 
Malagoli,  1887,  Atti  Soc.  Nat  Modena,  ser.  3,  vol.  iii.  p.  108,  pi.  i. 
fi^.  5.  F.  Schreibersiana  (Cz.)  Egger,  1893,  Abhandl.  k.  bayer. 
Ak.  Wias.,  d.  II.  vol.  xviii.  p.  290,  pL  viii.  figs.  93,  95.  F.  Schrei- 
bersiana (Cz.)  (Joes,  1894,  K.  Svenska  Vet-Akad.  Handl.,  voL  xxv. 
p.  48,  ri.  ix.  tigs.  459,  461-472.  F.  Schreibersiana  (Cz.)  Fomasini^ 
]897,  Ilendic  Accad.  Sci.  Bolognn,  n.s.  vol.  ii.  pi.  ii.  fig.  9.  F. 
Schreibersiana  (Cz.)  Fornasini,  189?^,  Mem.  R.  Accad.  Sci.  Istit.  di 
Bologna,  ser.  5,  vol.  vii.  p.  206,  pi.,  fig.  6.      F.  Schreibersiana  (C».) 
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Morton,  1897,  Proc.  Portland  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  115,  pi.  I 
fig.  9.  F.  Schreibennana  (Cz.)  Flint,  1899,  Eept  U.S.  Nat.  Mus. 
for  1897,  p.  291,  pi.  xxxvii.  fig.  6. 

This  species  occnrs  in  vast  profusion  and  in  great  variety  of  form. 
The  variety  figured  (plate  II.  fig.  13)  is  so  numerous,  so  persistent  in 
form,  and  so  widely  distribnted  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  that  it  is 
deemed  worthy  of  notice. 

YirguUna  squamosa  d'Orbigny,  plate  IT.  fig.  14. 

Virgulvna  squamosa  d*OrWgny,  1826,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,  vol  vil 
p.  267,  No.  1 ;— Modfele,  No.  64.  V.  squamosa  (d'Orb.)  Goes,  1894. 
K.  Svenska  Vet.-Akad.  Handl.,  vol.  xxv.  p.  47,  pi.  ix.  figs.  454,  456, 
460.  F.  squamosa  (d'Orb.)  Egger,  1895,  Jahresberioht  xvi  Naturhist. 
Ver.  Passau,  p.  19,  pi.  i  fig.  20. 

This  rather  unsatisfactory  form  is  represented  by  a  few  specimens 
from  Station  13.  In  general  appearance  they  bear  some  resemblance 
to  Bciivina  nitida  Brady,*  but  the  '  Challenger '  form  is  more  compact 
and  lees  Virguline  in  character. 

Bifarina  Parker  and  Jones. 
Bifarina  Mackinnonii  sp.  n.,  plate  II.  fig.  15. 

Test  elongate,  tapering  towards  the  aboral  extremity.  7ir^uline 
chambers  numerous  and  compressed  into  a  cylindrical,  mass.  TJniserial 
chambers  triangular  and  much  compressed,  margins  acute  and  carinate. 
Sutures  limbate,  forming  a  zigzag  Une.  Aperture  an  elongated  slit, 
terminal,  and  extending  the  full  width  of  the  chamber.  Length 
0-63  mm. 

This  interesting  form  is  very  rare.  I  have  found  a  tew  poor 
specimens  from  the  '  Challenger '  dredgings  from  Station  185,  Haine 
Island,  and  to  Mr.  A.  Elarland  I  am  indebt^  for  some  good  examples 
from  Macassar  Straits. 

In  the  Malay  Archipelago  it  has  been  noticed  only  at  Station  22. 

To  the  late  Sir  William  Maekinnon,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Netherlands  India  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Mr.  Durrand 
is  indebted  for  the  facilities  afibrded  him  for  obtaining  the  material 
which  forms  the  subject  of  this  Beport ;  and  in  recognition  of  this 
kindness,  this  species  is  respectfully  dedicated  to  his  memory. 

*  CbaU.  BepU  18S4,  p.  420,  pi.  lii  fig.  30. 
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NOTES. 

The  Microscopes  of  Powell,  Ross,  and  Smith. 
By  Elwabd  M.  Nelson. 

I.— HUGH  rOWSLL's  lilOBOSOOPXS. 

Hvaa  PowBLL,  bom  in  1799,  was,  like  Andrew  Roes,  a  {^ilosonhical 
iDstrmnent  maker.  He  resided  at  24  Clarendon  Street,  Somers  Town, 
and  probably  worked  for  the  trade,  but  the  first  notice  we  have  of  him 
is  in  connection  with  the  first  of  three  Microscopes  made  by  him  for 
Oomelins  Varley.*  These  Microscopes  are  figured  and  described  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  aeconnt  of  the  first  being  in 
▼oL  xlTiil  p.  332,  pi.  4  (1831). 

Figs.  70, 71  show  that  this  is  a  non-achromatic  simple  Microscope ; 
five  lenses  are  mounted  in  a  calotte  rotating  wheel,  the  coarse  adjust- 
ment is  by  moving  the  stage  up  and  down  the  pillar,  and  by  clamping 
it  with  a  pinching  screw.  The  rod  carrying  tne  lenses,  which  slides 
into  the  top  of  the  pillar,  is  moved  by  a  line  adjustment  screw,  the 
milled  head  of  which  is  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  pillar. 

The  plan  of  this  fine  adjustment  is  very  important,  because  it  is 
the  first  instance  we  have  of  a  sprun^r  fine  adjustment  movement ;  a 
nut  is  placed  on  the  screw  at  a  short  distance  n*om  its  entry  into  the 
lower  end  of  the  rod  which  carries  the  lenses  (fig.  72),  and  by  it  a 
spring  is  compressed  (fig.  7*2) ;  another  spring  is  also  placed  at  the 
lower  end  of  tne  screw  to  keep  the  milled  head  in  close  contact  with 
its  seat  (fig.  73).  By  these  means  all  slack  between  the  movable  rod 
and  the  screw  is  taken  up,  thus  ensuring  that  a  movement  of  the  rod 
will  immediately  follow  that  of  the  screw,  and  this  quite  independently 
of  the  direction  in  which  it  is  turned ;  in  other  words,  loss  of  time 
when  the  motion  of  the  screw  is  reversed  is  wholly  prevented.  We 
shall  see  that  this  device  was  copied  in  Valentine's  Microscope,  made 
by  Andrew  Ross.  The  stage  has  a  lever  mechanical  movement ; 
this,  after  having  been  twice  modified  by  Varley,  was  furth^  altered 
by  White  in  1843,  and  in  that  form  was  used  by  several  makers  for 
about  thirty  years.  Below  the  stage  there  was  a  cylinder  diaphragm 
(fig.  74).  This  is  the  first  time  we  meet  with  a  true  cylinder  dia- 
phragm ;  the  appliance  which  most  nearly  approaches  it  being  the 
'*  cannon  "  of  Joblot  in  17 1 9.  The  base  of  this  Microscope  is  peculiar, 
as  it  has  no  proper  foot,  but  instead  it  is  fitted  with  a  sciew-clamp  for 

*  Cornelius  Varley  was  an  artist ;  he  was  born  in  17S1  and  died  in  1S73,  his  lust 
pictnre  having  been  painted  in  his  ninetieth  yt-ar.  He  was  much  interested  in  scien- 
tific matters ;  he  ground  and  polislted  Microscope  lenses,  and  in  1826  he  ground  and 
polisheil  a  plano-convex  diamond  lens  for  Dr.  Qoring.  He  was  one  of  the  seTente^n 
founders  ot  this  Society  who  met  at  Edwin  Quekett's  house  in  1839. 
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attachment  to  the  edge  of  a  table ;  oarioosly,  at  an  exhibition  some 
little  time  ago,  there  was  a  Microscope  in  use  that  had  precisely  this 
same  kind  of  clamp. 

Fin.  70. 


Fio.  71. 


Amongst  the  apparatus  figured  with  this  Microscope,  there  is  one 
little  piece  that  deserves  special  notice,  yiz.  the  stage  forceps ;  this  is 
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sprung  in  a  manner  still  nsed  by  Powell,  not  only  for  apparatus  of 
this  kind,  bat  also  for  his  jointed  mirror  arm.     This  method,  shown 
in  fig.  75,  is  very  simple  and  most  efiicacioas ;  the  pivot, 
™^^'     which  is  carried  through  the  plate  holding  it,  is  grooved^ 
WM       and  a  flat  spring  with  a  U-sbaped  nick  in  it  slips  into  this 
^ff       groove.     I  have  an  old  Microscope  by  Powell,  oated  about 
fB        1840,  in  which  the  mirror,  stage  forceps,  stage  bull's- 
JJ^       eye,  &c.,  are  all  sprung  in  tbis  manner ;  and  although  it 
^f         is  some  sixty  years  old,  its   moving  parts  act   in  the 
smoothest  way  possible. 
On  examining  the  plates  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  published  both  before  and  after  this  time,  we  find  that  a  num- 
ber of  them  were  drawn  by  U.  Varley  and  engraved  by 
Fio.  73.     E.  Turrell.     Varley  lived  at  1  Chirles  Street,  Clarendon 
Square,  Somers  Town,  and  Edmuud  Turrell  was,  we  learn, 
an  engineer  and  engraver  at  46  Clarendon  Street.     On 
February  14th,  18S2.  Turrell  published  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Society  of  Arts,*  an  account  of  his  well- 
known  Microscope-stage,  which  was  at  first,  and  for  a 
long  time  subsequently,  made  onl^  by  Powell.    This  is 
still  the  best  ever  designed,  and  is  largely  used  at  the 

E resent  time ;  so  we  see  that  these  two  men  not  only 
ved  in  the  same  neighbourhood  as  Powell,  but  also 
gave  their  attention  to  Microscope  construction.  The 
question  naturally  arises,  who  was  the  author  of  all  this 
springing  in  the  Microscope  ?  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  influence  Turrell  had  in  the  matter,  because  he  pro- 
bably died  shortly  after  his  invention  of  the  mechanical 
stage,  as  his  name  disappears  from  the  plates  in  the 
Society  of  Arts*  Transaction,  and  in  1838  we  learn  that 
he  was  dead.  Varley  certainly  was  the  flrst  microscopist 
to  appreciate  and  record  the  great  value  of  springmg 
every  movement  in  a  Microscope ;  he  was  himself  a  good 
mechanic,  and  had  just  previously  designed  a  special  lathe 


Fio.  74. 
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for  lens  work ;  moreover  he  must  have  aoauired  a  large  experience  of 
mechanical  appliances  from  the  great  number  of  plat^  he  had  drawn 

•  Vol.  xlix.  p.  113,  pi.  4  (1833). 
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of  all  sorts  of  machines,  so  that  it  is  prohahle  that,  in  designing  the 
general  plan  of  his  Microscopes,  he  had  indicated  details  with  regard 
to  the  springing  of  the  various  movements  ;  but  a  careful  perusal  of 

Fig.  76. 
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thd  descriptions  of  these  Microscopes  will  show  that  Powell*s  share  in 
this  matter  was  far  from  inconsiderahle. 

Next  we  have,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  first 
description  of  Powell's  work  issued  under  his  own  name,  viz.  his  stage 
fine  adjustment.*  Here  there  is  a  Turrell  stage  raised  by  wedges, 
which  are  advanced  beneath  it  by  means  of  a  micrometer  screw. 

The  head  of  the  screw  is  divided  into  twenty  divisions,  and  the 
value  of  each  division  is  one  six-thoasandth  of  an  inch.  The  Micro- 
scope made  by  Powell  for  this  Society  in  1841  has  a  stage  of  this  kind 
(fig.  76). 

The  next  in  order  is  Yarley's  second  Microscope,  which  he  caUs 
a  ''Yial  Microsoope.'*t  This  Microscope,  simple  and  non-achro- 
matiCy  was  a  modification  of  his  previous  model ;  both  the  calotte 

lens-holder  and  the  fine  adjust- 
Fjg-  77.  ment    were    suppressed,    and   a 

I  "I         fiZL-,        rackwork  coarse  adjustment  with 


//"""^  T        a  square  bar  having  40  teeth  to 

tyj\f)j\j\Anh^^jylusA I         the  luch  and  a  sprung  pinion  was 

supplied ;  this  is  the  first  instance 
we  have  of  a  sprung  pinion,  and  a  better  plan  of  mounting  a  pinion 
has  not  yet  been  devised  ;  but  although  it  was  subsequentiy  adopted 
by  the  principal  makers,  all,  with  the  exception  of  rowell,  have  at 
the  present  tmie  discarded  it  (fig.  77).  (A  sprung  pinion  can  also 
be  very  well  seen  in  fig.  80.) 

There  was  a  special  kind  of  stage  for  holding  a  cylindrical  bottle 
or  phial,  through  the  side  of  which  alg»  or  other  objects  were 
examined ;  for  viewing  slides  or  similar  objects,  the  phial  was  removed, 
and  a  stage  with  lever  mechanical  motion  fitted  into  its  place.  Hie 
screw-clamp  foot  was  replaced  by  a  circular  rin^  and  post,  not  unlike 
a  nu)dem  Microscope  lamp  support.  In  this  Microscope  we  first  have 
the  mirror-arm  joints  sprung  in  the  manner  indicated  above  (fig.  75). 
These  Microscopes  became  popular,  and  in  a  modified  form  were  made 
by  Powell  for  Andrew  Pritcbard,  who  published  an  account  of  them 
in  the  second  edition  of  his  Microscopic  Illustrations  (1838). 

Now  we  come  to  the  year  1841,  which  is  an  important  date  in 
Microscope  construction,  because  about  this  time  the  recently  con- 
stituted Microscopical  Society  of  London  '*  requested  Messrs.  Hugh 
Powell,  Andrew  Koss,  and  James  Smith  X  each  to  furnish  a  standard 
instrument,  made  according  to  their  own  peculiar  views."  Powell's 
Microscope  vras  delivered  on  December  22nd  of  that  year,  and  although 
an  account  with  a  figure  of  it  was  promised,  it  has,  so  £Btr  as  I  am 
aware,  never  been  pubUshed.  The  Microscope  (fig.  76)  is  still  in  our 
cabinet,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  addition  of  a  binocular  body  in 

•  YoL  L  part  2,  p.  108,  plate  8  being  in  vol.  zlix.  (1883). 
t  Tians.  Boo.  ArtB,  L  p.  158,  pU.  5  and  6  0834). 

t  The  Older  was  given  to  Smith  on  Angnrt  19tb,  1840,  and  to  Powell  and 
on  May  26th,  1841. 
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1862,  is  in  its  original  condition.     The  mounting  of  the  body  upon  a 
carriage  which  traverses  an  upright  triangular  post  is  evidently  derived 
from  the  Ross  model  of  1839.     The  flat  t.-ipoa  foot,  single  pillar,  and 
compass  joint,  were  a  survival  from  preceding  non-achromatic  Micro- 
scopea     It  is  important  to  note  that  this  instrument  has  an  achro- 
matic condenser,  and  is  therefore  a  very  early  example  of  one  so  fitted ; 
because  the  achromatic  condenser  was,  as  we  learn  from  the  Penny 
Cychpmdia,  introduced  into  this  country  from  France  in  1839.     Tiie 
stage,  which  has  1  urrell  s  me- 
chanical movements,  is  raised  Fio.  78. 
by  means  of  a  50-thread  screw 
pushing  under  it  three  inclined 
planes,  placed  at  the  periphery 
of  a  rotating  plate  (slope  1  in 
6) ;    the    speed   is  therefore 
1  /300  in.  for  each  revolution. 
All  the  motions  throughout 
the  entire  Microscope  are  tho- 
roughly sprung. 

At  this  time  Powell  took 
into  partnership  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  P.  H.  Lealand ; 
and  xmder  their  joint  names  a 
Microscope  (fig.  78),  upon  an 
entirely  different  plan,  was 
brought  out ;  it  is  figured  in 
the  frontispiece  of  Cooper's 
JUicroseojnc  Journal  (or  1841, 
and  described  at  page  177, 
but  the  working  parts  are 
better  shown  in  the  plate  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society 
of  Arte.*  In  the  general  de- 
sign of  this  Microscope,  both 
as  r^ards  the  mounting  of 
the  body  on  the  grooved  limb 

and  the  double  pillar  support,  the  influence  of  Mr.  George  Jackson 
will  be  at  once  recognised,  and  this  is  the  first  instrument,  so  £Btr 
as  is  known,  in  whidi  these  two  ideas  of  his  were  carried  out.  It 
should  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  Jackson  introduced 
three  things  in  Microscope  construction :  first,  the  grooving  of  the 
Lister  Umb ;  secondly,  the  double  pillar  t ;  and  thirdly,  the  ploughing 
of  the  body  and  subsiAge  slides  in  one  cut.    It  is  interesting  to  note 

♦  Vol.  liiL  p.  78  (April  1841). 

t  According  to  Qaekett,  the  double  pUlar  was  introdaoed  by  Geoige  Jackson  Id 
1838,  but  I  have  been  nnubie  to  find  any  example  or  notice  of  it  prior  to  this  Mioro- 
scope  of  PoweU's  in  1841 . 
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that  this  Microscope  had  the  weight  of  the  body  and  the  coarse 
adjustment  placed  upon  its  fine  adjustment,  which  was  actuated  by  a 
cone  on  a  micrometer  stffew.  (The  advancing  cone,  for  stage  focus- 
sing, was  first  described  oy  Andrew  Pritchard  \ji\i\BMicrographia,* 

The  limb  of  this  Microscope  could  be  rotated  at  the  flanges,  seen 
just  abpye  the  level  of  the  stage ;  this  limb,  with  its  coarse  and  fine 
adjustment,  proved  imsatisfactory,  and  quickly  passed  away ;  but  the 
most  important  part  of  the  model,  viz.  the  trunnion  on  the  limb, 
which  quite  displaced  the  compass  joint,  constitutes  a  real  advance  iu 
Microscope  construction,  and  is  now  almost  the  only  method  in  use, 
both  here  and  on  the  C!ontinent.  This  plan,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
was  due  to  George  Jackson  ;  the  double  pillar  was  of  course  only  a 
matter  of  detail.  The  Microscope  had  a  Turrell's  stage  vrith  non- 
concentric  rotation. 

The  next  Microscope  made  by  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand  (fig.  79) 
is  a  very  important  one ;  it  is  figured  and  described  in  the  November 
number  of  the  London  Physiological  Journal  for  1843  (only  five 
numbers  of  this  very  rare  work  were  published).  We  notice  that  both 
the  Lister  limb  witn  the  Jackson  groove  and  the  flat  tripod  with  the 
two  pillars  have  been  discarded,  and  in  their  place  we  have  a  bar 
movement  and  a  true  tripod  to  carry  the  Microscope.  Inside  the  bar 
or  transverse  arm  is  a  lever  of  the  first  order,  which  moves  only  the 
nose-piece  carrying  the  objective,  the  other  end  of  the  lever  being 
actuated  by  an  advancing  cone  on  the  end  of  a  micrometer  screw ;  the 
stage  is  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  Microscope,  viz.  a  TurrelFs 
with  non-concentric  rotation.  The  instrument  is  still  supported  on 
trunnions,  so  the  advantage  of  Jackson's  plan  is  retained,  although 
his  form  of  foot  is  altered.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Microscopes 
built  on  the  bar  movement  model  had  far  superior  fine  adjustments  to 
those  made  with  a  Lister  limb,  which  at  that  time,  and  for  forty  years 
afterwards,  were  fitted  only  with  short  lever  fine  adjustments  attached 
to  the  end  of  their  body-tubes. 

As  the  publication  of  this  Microscope  pre-dated  that  of  Andrew 
Boss  by  one  month,  it  follows  that  the  credit  of  the  invention  must 
be  given  to  Powell  In  the  article  **  Microscope "  in  the  Penny 
Cydopmdia,  183M,  Andrew  Ross  utterly  condemns  the  bar  movement ; 
nevertheless  in  1843  he  adopted  it,  and  it  was  exclusively  used  by 
that  firm  for  about  thirty  y^ars. 

In  1847  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand  greatly  improved  this  fine 
adjustment  by  suppressing  the  advancing  cone,  and  by  placing  a  direct 
acting  micrometer  screw  m  a  vertical  position  on  the  top  of  the  bar, 
immediately  behind  its  pivot  (fig.  80) ;  and  from  that  day  to  the 
present  time  the  fine  a^ustments  made  by  this  firm  have  remained 
unchanged.  This  plan  of  fine  adjustment  is  first  figured  and  described  in 
connection  with  a  portable  Microscope  in  the  first  edition  of  Quekett, 
p.  80,  fig.  45  (1848).     Quekett,  in  his  second  edition  (1852),  p.  77, 

♦  Page  217,  fig.  23, 1837. 
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falls  into  an  error  in  stating  that  the  Microscope  he  represents  in 
plate  2,  which  is  similar  to  fig.  80  above,  is  described  in  the  London 
Phygiologtcal  Journal  (1843).  He  has  failed  to  note  the  alteration 
in  the  fine  adjastment. 

Fig.  79. 


We  are,  however,  slightly  anticipating  the  next  Microscope  Powell 
made  for  C.  Yarley,  which  is  fignred  and  described  m  the  December 
number  of  the  London  Phynobaical  Journal  for  1843.  It  will  be 
nnnecessary  to  folly  describe  this  instrument;  I  may  merely  state 
that  it  had  a  lever  motion  to  its  stage,  a  rackwork  coarse  adjustment 

June  20ih,  1900  X 
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mih  a  iq>niag  pinion,  and  a  short  lever  nose-piece  fine  adjustment.   It 
is  here  men<«)ned  particularly  on  account  ot  the  peculiar  manner  in 

Fig.  80. 


which  it  is  attached  to  its  pillar,  and  ako  for  the  shape  of  its  flat 
tripod  foot.  The  limb  of  this  Microscope,  instead  of  being  supported 
by  a  compass  joint  at  the  top  of  a  single  pillar,  was  attaohed  to^the 
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side  of  the  pillar  by  means  of  a  stoat  conical  *  pin,  which  passed 
through  both  the  piUar  and  the  limb,  and  which  was  capable  of  being 
tightened  np  by  a  screw.  The  flat  tripod  foot  was  known  as  the  birdV 
claw.  This  excellent  form  of  mount,  which  from  its  construction 
leaves  plenty  of  room  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  Microscope  for  the 
manipulation  of  the  substage  and  the  mirror,  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  Powell  for  his  iron  Microscope,  which  I  described  in  the  JowrnoX 
for  1899,  p.  209,  and  from  whicn  figs.  81  and  82  are  reproduced. 

Fig.  81.  Fig.  82. 


The  next  Microscope  made  by  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand  is  not,  I 
believe,  figured  or  described  anywhere ;  neither  can  we  now  assign  a 
precise  date  for  its  introduction.  I  have  asked  Mr.  Thomas  Powell 
about  it,  and  he  tells  me  that  his  own  instrument  is  dated  1855,  and 
that,  as  it  was  only  worked  at  in  odd  times,  it  took  a  long  time  to 
make.  It  is  not  improbable  therefore  that  this  model  was  brought  out 
after  the  Exhibition  of  1851.    It  will  be  unnecessary  to  illustrate  this 

*  This  and  similar  important  details  of  Microscope  oonstruction  mentioned  in 
these  papers  are  not  mere  copies  from  bookd,  but  have  been  learnt  by  the  examination 
of  existing  Microscopev. 
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iDBtrnment,  as  it  is  very  similar  to  the  No.  1  stand  as  at  present 
made  (see  fig.  84).  The  differences  between  them  are  as  follows : — 
the  tripod  foot  is  smaller,  bnt  similar  in  every  other  respect;  the 
stage  has  non-concentric  rotation ;  in  the  snbetage  the  pinion  for 
rotary  motion  is  placed  in  a  vertical  instead  of  a  horizontal  position 
as  at  present,  and  the  snbstage  apparatus  screws  into  the  snbstage. 
The  back-stay  fitted  to  the  bodies  of  the  previous  models  is  omitted. 
This  was  the  first  Microscope  made  by  this  firm  that  had  a  complete- 
substage ;  in  this  ''point  it  was  probably  a  copy  of  the  Microscope 
Andrew  Boss  prepared  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  at  which  Messrs. 
Powell  and  Lealand  were  not  exhibitors. 

The  next  Microscope  was  brought  out  in  1861,  and  was  figured 
an  1  described  by  Mr.  Lobb  in  the  Quarterly  Jov/mal  of  Microsc^ncat 
Science*  The  instrument  (fig.  83)  is  about  the  same  size  and  is 
very  similar  to  the  present  model,  the  principal  difference  being  in 
the  arrangement  of  tne  concentric  rotation  of  the  stage.  A  large  and 
massive  ring  is  firmly  attached  to  the  limb  of  the  Microscope ;  inside 
this  ring  there  is  a  second  ring  capable  of  bein^  rotated  by  rack-and- 
pinion;  to  this  second  ring  is  attached  a  snort  and  stout  limb 
carrying  both  the  stage  and  substage.  When  therefore  the  stage 
is  rotated,  the  substage  rotates  with  it.  This  stage,  like  that  of  all 
Powell's  Microscopes,  had  Turrell's  rectangular  mechanical  move- 
ments, and  the  substage  had  rectangular  and  an  independent  rotary 
movement  as  well.  The  pinions  for  rotating  both  the  stages,  as  well  as 
for  the  independent  rotation  of  the  substage,  are  placed  in  a  vertical 
position ;  but  in  an  example  I  have  seen,  dated  1866,  they  are  placed 
norizontally.  The  Turrell  stage  of  this  Microscope  was  made  much 
thinner  than  those  of  the  previous  models ;  this  permitted  a  very  oblique 
beam  of  illumination  to  be  thrown  upon  the  object  from  below  the 
stage — a  point  which  in  those  days  was  thought  to  be  of  much  import- 
ance. This  Microscope  is  fitted  vrith  a  Wenham  binocular,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  binocular  tubes  can  be  removed  and  a  monocular 
tube  substituted  for  them;  this  method  of  mounting  the  binocular  body 
is  still  retained  in  the  No.  1  Microscope  as  at  present  made.  Wenham 
described  this  excellent  form  of  binocular  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Microscopical  Society  f;  and  as  this  Microscope  was  finished  about 
May  1861,  it  follows  that  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  first  Micro- 
scopes to  be  fitted  with  a  Wenham  binocular.  Powell  was  the  first 
to  adapt  rackwork  to  the  tubes  to  adjust  the  instrument  for  different 
widths  between  the  eyes.  In  my  opinion,  the  Wenham  binocular 
is  the  best  and  most  generally  useful  binocular  that  has  as  yet  been 
invented. 

The  next  and  last  Microscope  is  the  present  No.  1,  which  was 
brought  out  in  1869,  and  which,  strange  to  say,  has  never  been  figured 
or  described  in  our  Journal.    It  will  oe  seen  from  fig.  84  that  it  does 

♦  Vol.  i.  D.8.  (1861)  p.  175. 

t  VoL  ix.  p.  15  (1861),  paper  read  December  12th,  1860. 
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not  diflfer  greatly  from  the  preceding  model ;  the  ring  was  made  thinner, 
«nd  the  rotating  stage  mounted  in  the  same  plane  as  the  ring ;  as  the 
flubstage  is  entirely  detached  from  the  stage,  it  does  not  rotate  with 
it.  The  difference  between  Powell's  concentric  rotating  stages  and 
those  of  fioss,  is  that  Powell's  are  capable  of  complete  rotation  through 
the  entire  circle,  while  those  of  Ross  can  only  be  rotated  through 
About  3/4  of  the  circle,  as  the  limb  fouls  the  heads  of  the  pinions 
of  the  rectangular  movements  of  the  stage. 

This  rotary  stage  is  beautifully  finished ;  it  is  a  conical  movement 

Fig.  83. 
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which  bears  upon  six  steel  points  let  into  the  fixed  brass  ring.  The 
pinion  for  the  rotation  of  the  stage  cannot^  as  in  some  other  Micro- 
scopes, be  thrown  in  and  out  of  gear,  bnt  the  movement  is  so  perfectly 
adjusted  that  the  stage  can  be  rotated  easily  and  smoothly  without 
handling  the  pinion.  The  only  alterations  that  laye  been  made  in 
this  stand  were  at  the  author's  suggestion,  yiz.  1st,  a  fine  adjustment 
was  added  to  the  substage  in  1 882,  uiis  being  the  first  Microscope  to  be 

Fig.  84. 
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80  fitted ;  2nd,  rackwork  to  the  draw-tube  in  1887 ;  and  3rd,  diagonal 
rackwork  was  fitted  to  the  coarse  adjustments  in  1897.  The  figure  is 
taken  from  tiie  instrument  recently  presented  to  this  Society  by  the 
late  Dr.  Whittle. 


OBJECT-GLASSES. 


With  regard  to  Powell's  early  object-glasses  nothing  has  been 
published ;  and  as  most  of  tbem  have  been  put  together  so  that  they 
cannot  be  unscrewed,  1  have  only  been  able  to  examine  a  few*  The 
following  is  a  list  of  some  glasses  in  my  cabinet,  with  their  aper- 
tures and  optical  indices,  and  ^ith  a  record  of  such  obserrations  as  I 
have  been  able  to  make. 


Date. 

Focus. 

K.A. 

O.I. 

RroLirk*. 

1888 

2 

•10 

20 

A  fine  lens. 

n 

1 

•25 

25 

Very  good  lens. 

»» 

1/2 

•225 

11-2 

WeU  corrected. 

n 

1/4 

•84 

9 

Well  oorrecied. 

♦» 

1/8 

•5 

6 

\Double  fronts.     Tliree  graduated  diaphragms 
/    at  the  back. 

1840 

1/16 

•6 

3-5 

1/2 

•34 

15-6 

1848 

1/4 

•5 

10-5 

Triple  front  and  back,  double  middle,  marked 
covered  and  uncovered  (fig.  85). 

Anie\ 
1857/ 

1/4 

•7 

14 

Single  front,  double  middle,  triple  back,  collar 

graduated. 
Triple  front  and  back,  donble  middle,  collar 

1/12 

•98 

6-6 

graduated  (fig.  85). 

Fig.  85. 


In  1846  we  find  a  1  /4  with  a  triple 
front  and  double,  middle  and  back. 

With  regard  to  the  single  front  for 
medium  powers,  such  as  the  1  /4  of  0  •  7 
N.A.,  Powell  did  not  seem  to  find  it 
satisfactory,  because  he  afterwards  went 
back  to  the  triple  front  and  back  and 
double  middle  (tig.  8.5). 

Powell  was  the  pioneer  of  very  high 
powers;  as  early  as  1840  be  made  a 
1/16,  in  1860  a  1/25,  and  in  1864  a 
1/50.  In  1857  he  claims  an  aperture 
as  great  as  175"^  for  his  1  / 1 6,  in  nhich 
year  our  President,  Mr,  Shadbolt,  says 
'*it8  performance  is  deserving  of  the 

highest  praise."  In  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855  a  water-immemon 
lens  by  Prof  Amici  was  exhibited,  and  in  the  London  Exhibition  of 
1862  water-immersion  lenses  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hartnack 
and  others,  those  of  Messrs.  Hartnack  being  better  than  those  of  otlier 
foreign  exhibitors,  but  his  1  mm.  focus  immersion  was  stated  to  be 
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inferior  to  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand's  dry  1/25.  Now,  the  true 
principles  underlying  water-immersion  were  not  understood  at  that 
time ;  it  was  thought  that  the  only  advantage  to  he  gained  in  adopting 
it  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  light  renected  at  the  plane 
surface  of  the  front  lens,  and  therefore  the  new  construction  was  held 
to  be  not  worth  further  consideration.  In  America,  however,  the 
water-immersion  was  taken  up  by  Wales  and  ToUes;  but  Mr.  Stodder, 
writing  upon  the  resolution  of  Nobert's  bands  in  April  1868,  thinks 
it  necessary  to  explain  the  term  water-immersion,  wnich  shows  that 
there  it  was  quite  a  new  thing  at  that  time. 

Later  in  the  same  year  Col.  Woodward  claims  to  have  been  the 
first  to  obtain  a  true  resolution  of  the  15  band  (90,078  lines  to  the 
inch),  and  says  that  the  Powell  and  Lealand  1/25  gave  the  beet  results, 
though  among  the  lenses  he  was  using  there  were  a  No.  11  Hartnack 
immersion  (1866)  and  a  Wales  immersion  1/10.  It  would  seem  that 
these  immersion  lenses  were  of  0*98  N.A.,  and  Powell  and  Lealand's 
1/25  was  close  on  N.A.  1*0.  The  immersion  objectives  by  Messrs. 
Uartnack  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867  were  much  improved. 
Mr.  J.  Mayali,  jun.,  writing  in  October  1868,  prefers  immersion 
objectives  to  dry. 

Early  in  1869  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand  brought  out  their  first 
immersion,  a  1/16,  and  with  this  Col.  Woodward,*  in  April  1869, 
succeeded  in  resolving  the  19th  band  (112,597  lines  to  the  mch). 
a  performance  which  all  the  other  lenses  in  his  possession  failed  to 
accomplish. 

In  July  1872  we  first  hear  of  a  water-immersion  1/10  having  a 
duplex  front  made  by  Tolles.  (Mr.  Wenham's  proposed  duplex  front 
for  a  dry  lens  in  March  1869  may  have  suggested  the  idea  to 
Mr.  Tolles.)  In  October  1872,  Col.  Woodward  stated  that,  with  Tolles' 
new  water-immersion  1/16  (which  presumably  had  a  duplex  front),  he 
had  been  able  to  surpass  all  his  former  work,  including  that  done  with 
Powell  8  1/16  immersion  of  1869. 

In  December  1874,  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand  brought  out  their 
new  formula  water-immersion  lenses:  these  had  duplex  fronts,  and 
were  remarkably  fine  lenses.  The  next  step  was  the  introduction  of 
homogeneous  immersion  by  Mr.  Stephenson  and  Prof.  Abbe  in  April 
1878 ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  homogeneous-immersion 
lenses  had  been  previously  made  by  Tolles,  who  used  soft  balsam 
instead  of  oil  of  cedar  as  the  immersion  fluid.  In  April  1879  Messrs. 
Powell  and  Lealand  exhibited  their  first  oil-immersion,  an  1/8 ;  and 
having  now  brought  the  history  both  of  the  Microscope  objective  and 
of  Mr.  Powell's  connection  witii  it  to  comparatively  recent  times,  we 
must  stop. 

Powell  was  famous  for  his  achromatic  condensers ;  and  for  many 

*  CoL  Woodward's  claims  were  disputed  at  the  time,  bat  anyone  carefully  reading 
bis  masterly  artides  and  the  letters  of  his  disputants  can  only  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  oouoel't  claimi  were  just. 
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years  he  alone  made  condensers  suitable  for  the  highest  kinds  of 
critical  work.  The  following  short  account  contains  the  history  of  the 
achromatic  condenser.  In  1838  an  achromatic  objective  was  used  as 
a  condenser  by  Dnjardin ;  in  1839  this  plan  was  adopted  by  Andrew 
Boss.  The  achromatic  condensers  we  nnd  in  1840  are  merely  the 
achromatic  quarters  of  that  period  having  an  aperture  not  greater 
than  0*35  N.A.;  these  had  no  stops  or  diaphragms  of  any  Und. 
In  1849  Gillett's  condenser  was  introduced ;  its  aperture  was  about 
0*65  N.A.,  and  it  had  a  rotating  wheel  of  stops.  In  1854  Powell 
brought  out  a  new  achromatic  condenser  of  0*76  N.A.,  which,  like 
Gillett'sy  was  provided  with  a  wheel  of  stops.  In  1859  he  improved  it 
by  increasing  its  aperture  to  0  *  98  N. A. ;  but  it  is  stated  that  in  order 
to  utilise  its  full  effect,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  object  mounted 
between  two  cover-glasses.  This  defect  must  have  been  subsequently 
remedied,  as  I  possessed  one  of  these  condensers  and  found  that  it 
would  work  through  any  ordinary  slip.  The  formula  of  this  1859 
condenser  was  altered  somewhere  about  the  end  of  the  seventies,  its 
aplanatic  aperture  being  increased,  otherwise  it  remained  the  same. 
This  new  formula  condenser  may  be  distinguished  from  the  older  one 
by  the  piano  front  of  its  second  lens,  the  second  lens  of  the  other 
having  a  concave  front  surface.  This  1859  condenser  remained 
nnapproached  for  critical  microscopical  work,  until  the  subetage  con- 
denser v^as  apochromatised  by  Powell  in  1895.  In  April  1869, 
Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand  brought  out  a  side  bull's-eye,  which, 
used  in  conjunction  with  a  super-st>age,  gave  a  powerful  beam  of  very 
oblique  illumination.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  with  this  instrument 
that  the  so-called  "  striae  "  on  Amphipleura  pellucida  were  really  first 
resolved. 

About  the  year  1 870  Powell  brought  out  a  new  arrangement  of 
prisms  for  obtaining  non-stereoscopic  binocular  vision,  with  high 
powers.  The  utility  of  such  appliances  is  doubtful,  because  they  all 
more  or  less  impair  the  sharpness  of  the  image ;  the  only  thing  that 
has  ever  been  said  in  their  favour  is  that  they  are  less  fatiguing  than 
the  monocular,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  possess  even  this  one 
advantage. 

Hugh  Powell  died  November  1883.  An  excellent  portrait  of  him 
was  presented  to  our  readers  as  a  Frontispiece  to  the  volume  of  this 
Journal  for  1899. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CURRENT  RESEiROHES 

RELATING  TO 

ZOOLOGY    AND    BOTANY 

(principally  invertebrata  and  cryptogamu), 

MICEOSCOPY,   Etc/ 


ZOOLOGY. 

VEBTEBBATA. 

a.  Bmbryology.f 


Development  of  Chondi^ocraiiiiiiii  in  Kan.  X  —  Dr.  Oinseppe  Leyi 
finds  that  the  first  rudiment  of  the  chondrocraninm  in  man  consists  of 
separate  gronps  of  closely  adpressed  connective-tissue  cells,  the  gronps 
indicating  roughly  the  position  of  the  future  bones.  There  is  apparently 
no  homology  between  these  gronps  and  the  parachordals  and  trabecnlo 
of  other  mammals.  The  gronps  retain  their  separateness  daring  the 
period  when  they  are  conyerted  into  cartilage,  and  do  not  lose  it  nntil  jast 
before  the  time  when  the  chondrocraninm  reaches  its  highest  degree  of 
development.  The  gronps  do  not  become  simultaneously  differentiated 
in  the  chondrocranium ;  the  occipital  appears  first,  then  the  sphenoid 
and  the  auditory  capsule,  finally  the  ethmoid.  Similarly,  the  process 
of  cartilage  formation  in  the  different  areas  does  not  proceed  with  equal 
rapidity,  nor,  except  in  the  occipital  region,  is  its  formation  simultaneous 
throughout  the  individual  areap.  The  occipital  region  shows  in  its 
development  a  striking  analogy  to  a  vertebra,  and  in  the  author's  opinion 
consists  of  a  distinct  occipital  vertebra,  and  a  region  probably  composed 
of  fased  vertebral  primordia.  The  changes  which  occur  in  the  shape 
of  the  skull  during  development  ore  chit  fly  due  to  the  changes  of  position 
of  the  occipital  and  sphenoidal  regions.  Indeed,  the  floor  of  the  sella 
turcica  may  be  paid  to  be  the  only  part  of  the  skull  which  retains  its 
primitive  position  throughout  the  whole  of  development. 

Development  of  Villi  in  Human  Intestme.§  —  Mr.  J.  M.  Berry 
summarises  his  results  in  the  following;  sentences:— (1)  The  number  of 
villi  in  the  intestine  increases  with  the  age  of  the  embryo ;  (2)  fully 

*  The  Society  are  not  intended  to  be  denoted  by  the  editorial  **  we,**  and  they  do 
not  hold  themeelyes  responsible  for  the  views  of  the  authors  of  the  papers  noted, 
nor  for  any  claim  to  novelty  or  otherwise  made  by  them.  The  object  of  this  part  of 
the  Journal  is  to  present  a  summary  of  the  papers  as  actually  p^iblished^  and  to 
describe  and  illustrate  Instmments,  Apparatus,  Ac,  which  are  either  new  or  have 
not  been  previously  described  in  tliis  country. 

t  This  section  includes  not  only  papers  relating  to  Embryology  properly  so  oalled, 
but  also  those  dealinsr  with  Evolution,  Development  and  Reproduction,  and  allied 
subjects.       X  Arch.  Mikr.  Anat.  Iv.  (1900)  pp.  341-414  (1  pi.  and  3  text  flgs.). 

§  Anat.  Anzeig.,  zvii.  (1900)  pp.  242>9  (6  figs.). 
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ciereloped  Tilli  and  yoang  tIIH  exist  in  the  growing  intestine  side  by 
side  ;  (8)  the  yilli  appear  first  as  longitudinal  folds  which  grow  larger 
and  then  break  np  into  villi ;  (4)  the  villi  develope  first  in  the  upper 
portions  of  the  intestine. 

Placenta  of  Oalago  agisymbanns.* — Prof.  H.  Strahl  fiods  that  in 
this  as  in  other  lemurs  the  placenta  is  diffuse.  In  the  middle  of  preg- 
nancy the  villi  are  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  chorion,  but  they  do 
ntit  reach  an  eqnal  degree  of  development  in  its  different  regions,  nor  do 
they  arise  simultaneously  in  these  regions.  The  absorb  tive  mechanism 
of  the  placenta  is  pomewhat  complex ;  for  three  or  four  different  con- 
ditions obtain.  These  arise  in  part  in  later  stages  of  development,  and 
depend  upon  variations  in  the  form  and  arrangemeiit  of  the  chorionic 
epithelium  and  the  bloo<?-ves8el8  of  the  villi.  The  utilisation  of  the 
extravasated  maternal  blood  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  muoous  mem- 
brane is  carried  out  by  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  uterine  glands. 

Presence  of  a  Thymus  of  the  Fourth  Visceral  Cleft  in  Man.t — 
Dr.  E.  Oroschnff,  in  a  previous  paper }  on  the  development  of  the 
thymus  in  mammals,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  thymus  segment  de- 
velopes  in  relation  to  the  fourth  gill-cleft  wherever  this  possesses  an 
epithelial  body  (glandula  paraihyroidea).  In  man  the  fourth  gill-cleft 
regularly  gives  origin  to  such  an  epithelial  body,  but  yet  a  thymus 
segment  belonging  to  this  cleft  has  not  hitherto  been  directly  observed. 
A  careful  investigation  of  embryos  and  new-bom  subjects  has  proved 
the  existence  of  this  thymus  segment  in  some  cases,  but  has  led  the 
author  to  modify  his  views  to  some  extent.  He  does  not  now  regard 
the  thymus  segment  of  the  fourth  gill-cleft  as  a  constant  structure  in 
man,  and  finds  that  even  in  cattle  and  cats  it  is  not,  as  he  previously 
thought,  invariably  present.  Generally,  he  now  states  his  position  as 
follows  : — this  thymus  segment  is  not  invariably  present  in  any  mammal, 
but  wherever  an  epithelial  body  occurs  it  may  be  expected  to  occur  with 
more  or  less  frequency. 

Double  and  Bifid  TTreters  in  irai}.§->-E.  Sacqu6p^e  describes  a  case 
of  double  ureter,  and  discusses  other  described  cases  in  their  bearing  on 
theories  of  the  development  of  kidney  and  ureter.  He  finds  that  uni- 
lateral doubling  has  been  frequently  observed  ;  bilateral  doubling,  or  the 
presence  of  two  ureters  at  one  side,  and  a  bifid  ureter  at  the  other,  as  in 
his  own  case,  is  rare.  Most  of  the  existing  theories  in  explanation  of 
these  facts  fail  to  explain  all  the  anomalies  which  occur ;  these  are,  the 
fact  that  the  ureter  is  somet'mes  double  and  sometimes  bifid  ;  that  the 
abnormal  ureter  often  drains  the  upper  part  of  the  kidney.,  which  is 
sometimes  normal,  sometimes  much  modified ;  and  that  the  abnormal 
ureter  may  open  at  one  of  several  points.  It  is  certain  that  the  Wolffian 
duct  may  give  rise  to  two  ureterine  outgrowthp,  and  this  explains  some 
of,  but  not  all,  the  anomalies  which  occur.  Other  oases  may  be  explained 
by  the  persistence  of  the  Mfillerian  duct  in  the  male  and  the  Wolffian 
in  the  female,  thus  producing  only  an  apparent  ureter.    Again,  the 

•  Abb.  Senckeiiberg.  Nalurf.  Ges.,  xxvi.  (1899)  pp.  153-99  (8  pU.). 

t  Anat  Anzeiff.,  xvii.  (1900)  pp.  161-70  (.5  fi{^.). 

t  Tom.  oit.,  xil  (1896)  pp.  497-512. 

§  Jouni.  Anat  Phyaiol.,  zzztI.  (1900)  pp.  108-20  (4  iiga.). 
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general  anomalies  in  the  development  of  kidney  and  ureter  are  more 
easily  explicable  on  the  old  theory  of  Kolliker  that  the  kidney  arises 
from  the  ureter,  than  on  the  current  yiew  that  it  arisen  independently 
of  the  ureter  from  the  middle  layer.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  absence  of  one  kidney  should  be  so  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  tlie  absence  of  the  corresponding  ureter,  or  why  triple  kidney 
should  be  associated  with  triple  ureter. 

AbnormalitieB  in  Development  of  Chick.*  —  Dr.  Ch.  F^r6  notices 
that  not  a  few  authors  have  described  cases  where  the  area  opaca  in  the 
chick  has  developed  normally  in  the  absence  of  the  embryo,  showing 
that  a  certain  independence  of  growth  of  area  opaca  and  area  pelludda 
must  exist  Again,  in  the  area  opaca  the  vascular  and  the  non- vascular 
zones  are  not  intimately  related,  for  the  one  may  develope  independently 
of  the  other.  The  author  describes  an  interesting  case  observed  by 
himself  in  which  the  non- vascular  zone  of  the  area  opaca  was  very 
slightly  developed,  so  that  the  blastoderm  consisted  of  a  somewhat 
abnormal  embryo  surrounded  by  a  vascular  area  resting  almost  directly 
on  the  yolk.  This  condition  may  be  described  as  the  complement  ot 
the  much  commoner  case  where  the  non-vascular  zone  developes  at  the 
expense  of  the  embryo. 

Cluck's  Ainnion-Allantois.f — Dr.  C.  Creightou  describes  a  peculiar 
system  of  lymphatic  sheaths  around  certain  tributary  branches  and 
capillary  loops  of  the  umbilical  vein  on  the  inner  lamina  of  the  chick's 
allantois,  where  it  is  adherent  to  or  fused  with  the  amnion.  He  brings 
forward  evidence  to  show  that  the  *'  lymph  "  required  in  the  later  period 
of  incubation  for  the  absorption*  of  yolk  is  obtained  from  the  liqwr 
cmniiy  partly  by  direct  transudation  from  the  amnion-sac,  where  it 
presses  upon  the  proximal  pole  of  the  yolk-sac,  partly  by  that  system  of 
lymphatic  sheaths  of  the  allantoic  vessels,  filled  with  lymph  from  the 
adherent  amnion,  to  which  yolk  is  brought  from  the  yolk-sac  by  a  round- 
about way,  along  with  much  of  the  albumen  from  the  albumen-sac. 

Development  of  Crocodile.; — Dr.  A.  Voeltzkow  has  studied  Oroco- 
dilua  madagascariensis  Grand,  in  its  native  haunts,  and  has  succe^ed  in 
obtaining  an  abundant  supply  of  eggs.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  nests  in 
dry  sandy  banks,  the  nest  being  often  a  hole  l/S^-1/2  metre'deep,  which 
is  afterwards  carefully  filled  up  by  the  mother.  The  egg-laying  oocurs 
at  night,  and  during  the  period  of  development  (2^-3  months)  the  nest 
is  regularly  visited  by  the  mother.  The  author  succeeded  in  demon- 
strating the  truth  of  the  statement  that  the  young,  just  before  hatching, 
produce  a  loud  call-note,  to  which  the  mother  responds  by  opening  the 
nest.  Be  further  found  that  in  the  case  of  eggs  kept  in  boxes  of  sand 
in  his  house,  a  heavy  step  or  a  vibration  in  the  vicinity  of  the  box  re- 
sulted in  the  production  of  the  call-note.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  movements  of  the  mother  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nest  produce 
vibrations  in  the  loose  sand,  which  induce  the  imprisoned  young  to  pro- 
duce the  call-note.  After  liberation  the  young  accompany  the  mother 
to  the  water. 


♦  Joum.  Anat  Phyaiol.,  xxxvi.  (1900)  pp.  99-102  (1  pi). 

t  Joum.  Anat.  Physiol.  Norm.  Path.,  xxxiii.  (1899)  pp.  527-44  (2  pis.). 

i  Abb.  Senokenberg.  Natnrf.  (^es.,  xxvi  (1899)  pp.  1-150  (17  pis.  and  18  figs.). 
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The  early  stages  of  development  occur  in  the  oviduct ;  and  in  eggs 
freshly  laid  the  visceral  clefts  are  present,  and  the  first  rudiment  of  the 
limhs  is  discernible.  As  there  are  great  practical  difficulties  in  obtain- 
ing gravid  females,  the  early  stages  of  development  were  not  observed 
in  very  great  detail.  The  observations  were  throughout  confined  to  the 
development  of  the  external  characters.  In  regard  to  the  development 
of  the  hard  palate,  some  interesting  points  were  made  oat.  The  first 
trace  of  this  structure  is  a  triangular  plicated  swelling  at  either  side  of 
the  maxilla — a  condition  which  may  be  compared  to  that  which  is  per- 
manent in  the  Gecko  among  lizards.  In  the  course  of  development 
in  the  crocodile  the  structure  gradually  passes  through  the  stages 
represented  in  the  other  lizards ;  but  while  in  the  lizards  the  internal 
nares  may  lie  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  palatines,  they  never  come 
into  relation  with  the  pterygoids  as  in  living  crocodiles.  In  these 
therefore  the  posterior  nares  gradually  move  backwards,  successively 
occupying  the  positions  seen  in  fossil  forms,  until  they  ultimately  reach 
the  typical  position.  At  the  time  of  hatching  the  jaw  of  the  embryo  is 
fnmisbed  with  a  strong  bifid  callosity,  which  is  made  of  dentine  and  is 
not  merely  a  homy  structure.  It  appears  at  the  end  of  the  first  month 
of  incubation,  and  persists  for  some  days  aftor  hatching.  The  paper 
also  discusses  the  development  of  various  other  external  morphological 
structures. 

Ovarian  Follicles  of  Beptiles.* — Miss  Marie  Loyez  has  investigated 
the  structure  of  the  ovary  in  certain  lizards  and  Ophidians,  and  finds 
that  the  follicles  consist  of  two  kinds  of  cell:  — (1)  ordinary  follicular 
cells,  and  (2)  large  cells  which  are  apparently  aborted  ova,  and  which 
appear  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  yolk.  The  egg  grows  at  the  expense 
of  these  cells,  the  process  recalling  the  conditions  seen  in  many  inver- 
tebrates. It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  normal  eggs  exercise  a  phagocytic 
action  upon  these  follicular  cells;  but  degenerating  eggs,  on  the  other 
baud,  yield  to  the  phagocytic  activity  of  the  follicular  cells,  thus  exactly 
reversing  the  normal  conditions. 

External  Features  in  the  Development  of  Lepidosiren  paradox& 
Fitz.f — Mr.  J.  Graham  Eerr  finds  that  the  papillas  on  the  hind  legs 
of  the  male  Lepidosiren  rapidly  develope  at  the  breeding  season  into 
slender  vascular  filaments,  and  that  the  main  axis  of  the  limb  also 
enlarges.  He  considers  that  the  main  function  of  this  modified  struc- 
ture can  scarcely  be  other  than  respiratory.  The  coelomic  egg,  which 
is  of  a  pale  salmon  colour  with  a  whitish  germinal  cap,  measures  from 
nbout  6  to  7  mm.  in  diameter,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  transparent  capsule 
about  1  mm.  thick.  As  found  in  the  nest — an  underground  burrow  at 
the  bottom  of  the  swamps  of  the  Gran  Chaco— the  egg  is  enclosed  in  a 
homy  capsule,  and  in  some  cases  is  invested  by  a  jelly-like  secretion 
comparable  to  that  found  in  Amphibia.  Segmentation  is  complete  and 
unequal,  closely  resembling  that  of  Amia,  Invagination  begins  over 
about  one-third  of  the  entire  extent  of  the  boundary  between  small  and 
large  cells ;  but,  owing  to  the  flattening  out  of  the  lateral  parts,  the 
blastopore  is  only  about  one-fourth  of  Uie  original  slit.     The  archeu- 

*  Coraptes  Rendns,  cxxx.  (1900)  pp.  48-50. 

t  Pliil.  Tians.,  Seriea  B,  cxoii.  pp.  299-330  (5  pis.). 
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teron  appears  to  be  formed  by  an  iQTft^uatioa  similar  to  that  foaod  in 
Urodela  and  Petromyzon, 

Compared  with  Ceraiodui,  the  medaliarj  folds  are  extremely  loir, 
and  in  the  tmnk  region  merge  into  one  anoUier,  t^ie  ardung  over  being 
effected  by  snperficial  cells  only.  The  cavity  so  endoeed  soon  vanisheo, 
and  the  central  canal  of  the  nervoos  axis  arises  secondarily.  There  is 
no  neorenteric  canal,  and  the  blastopore  early  booomes  the  doacal 
opening. 

Fonr  pairs  of  eztomal  gills  are  developed  upon  the  fonr  branchial 
arches,  and  are  apparent  as  four  prominent  knobs  about  fonr  days  before 
hatching.  By  this  time  a  crescentic  cement  orgiui,  corresponding  to 
that  of  uie  larva  of  Annra,  ha^  appeared.  Like  the  central  canal  of  the 
nervous  axis,  ear,  month,  and  nose  cavities  are  formed  by  secondary  ex- 
cavations in  an  originally  solid  rudiment 

The  newly  hatched  larva,  of  a  pale  yellowish  salmon  colour  but 
unpigmented,  is  superficially  tadpole-like.  The  *' blastopore "  closes 
about  the  time  of  hatching  for  about  two  weeks ;  but  for  some  time 
previous  to  this  the  pronephric  duct  has  completed  its  growth  and 
has  established  its  opening  into  the  hind-gut  In  the  second  week 
pifi(ment  appears,  first  in  the  pigment-layer  of  the  retina,  and  soon 
aftorwards  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  head  and  anterior  body  region. 
The  external  gills  are  now  pinnate,  and  crowing  rapidly,  and  wh^ 
folly  formed  are  raised  upon  a  common  staUc  Wuile  the  external  giUs 
are  still  at  their  full  development,  pulmonary  breathing  has  commenced, 
and  the  branchial  clefts  become  perforate  long  after  they  are  com- 
pletely overgrown  by  the  opercular  fold.  The  external  gills  are  lost 
about  six  weeks  after  hatching.  By  differential  growth  ^ey  come  to 
lie  directly  above  or  behind  the  root  of  the  fore  limb.  The  fore  and 
hind  limb  undergo,  as  in  Ceratodui,  a  rotation  in  opposite  directions. 

The  young  Lepidoeiren  is  remarkably  newt-like.  It  shows  a  colour 
change  with  varying  light  and  darkness. 

Merogonic  Fertilisation.* — Prof.  Tves  Delage  takes  account  of  some 
of  the  conmients  which  have  been  made  on  his  researches  on  merogonic 
fertilisation.  He  points  out  how  his  work  differs  from  that  of  the 
Hertwigs  and  BoverL  He  rejects  Oiard  s  interpretation  that  the  phe- 
nomena were  those  of  male  parthenogenesis.  He  reasserts  his  convic- 
tion that  the  essential  phenomenon  of  fertilisation  is  the  substitution  of 
a  male  nucleus  for  a  female  nucleus  in  the  cytoplasm  of  the  ovum,  the 
male  nucleus  having  an  excitability  which  the  inert  female  nucleus  has 
lost,  and  which  leads  to  division. 

Convergence.t — Herr  Philippi  expresses  a  strong  belief  in  the  law 
of  recapitulation,  but  he  admits  tiiat  its  recognition  is  not  always  easy. 
Osnogenesis  is  one  source  of  obscurity,  or  rather  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  we  interpret  cases  where  the  recapitulation-theory  fails  to  fit 
Convergence  is  another  stumbling-block ;  there  may  be  superficial  re- 
semblance between  entirely  distinct  types,  e.g.  blindworms  and  burrow- 
ing snakes,  or  within  the  same  order  or  family,  e^.  the  occurrence  of 
the  MtftHui-foTm  in  Jfjfa/tna,  Mjfoconcha^  and  Mtftidioptera.     Again, 

•  Aich.  ZooL  Exp^.,  vii.  (1899)  pp.  511-27. 

t  SB.  Gea  Naturfreonde  Berlin,  1899,  pp.  87-90. 
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there  may  be  *'  repetifclTe  speoies-making/'  when  from  the  same  stock 
similar  forms  arise  at  dififerent  times  and  without  being  related  to  one 
another,  e.g.  the  Fo/a-types  whioh  arose  from  the  Peotinid  stock  in  the 
Lias,  again  in  the  Cretaceous,  and  again  in  the  Terdary. 

Law  of  Beversion.*  —  Prof.  Earl  Pearson  states  the  following 
general  results  at  the  conolnsion  of  a  paper  on  the  law  of  reversion : — 
(a)  The  laws  hitherto  propoonded  for  blended  inheritance  do  not  appear 
to  coyer  the  cases  of  exclusive  inheritance,  e.g.  such  cases  as  eye-colour 
in  man,  coat-colour  in  horses  or  hounds,  (^c.  (6)  The  law  of  ancestral 
heredity  must  be  distinguished  from  a  law  of  reversion.  Neither  seems 
to  fit  the  facts,  if  we  adopt  the  amounts  of  heritage  1/4,  l/ld,  1/32,  &c., 
from  parent,  grandparent,  great-grandparent,  &o.,  originally  taken  as  a 
first  approximation  by  Mr.  Galton.  (c)  That  the  mean  correlation  of 
an  n^  parent  with  the  offspring  is  one-naif  that  of  an  (n  —  1)^  parent 
also  appears  doubtful.  (This  would  follow  if  reversion  were  started  from 
the  parent.)  (d)  Testing  theory  by  the  case  of  basset  hounds,  we  find 
much  difficulty,  owing  partly  to  the  great  prepotency  of  the  dam,  and 
partly  to  the  large  amount  of  artificial  selection  which  is  evidenced  at 
every  turn,  and  obscures  what  may  be  termed  the  natural  laws  of  inherit- 
ance, {c)  There  is  an  urgent  need  to  widely  extend  our  knowledge  of 
heredity  by  new  experiments  and  observations  on  other  organs  in  dif- 
ferent races.  Facts  are  of  the  first  necessity  at  the  present  time,  and  ftyoiM 
collected  on  a  large  scale  for  a  wide  range. 

•  Polydactylism  in  Poultry.t — £.  Anthony  notes  that  polydactylism 
of  the  hind  limb,  rare  among  birds,  is  frequent  in  the  gallinaceous  tribe, 
and  especially  in  the  common  fowl.  In  all  cases  which  he  studied, 
except  one,  it  consisted  in  a  duplication,  or  sometimes  even  in  a  tripli- 
cation of  the  hallux.  When  the  malformation  is  complete,  there  is  a 
superior  hallux  of  2-4  phalanges  Tas  if  sometimes  reverting  to  a  more 
primitive  state)  and  an  inferior  hallux  of  two  phalanges.  There  is  also 
a  division  of  the  tendons  of  the  muscles  of  the  hallux ;  the  short  flexor 
remains  always  normal;  the  short  extensor  stops  in  extreme  oases  at 
the  top  of  the  first  hallux,  the  long  extensor  replacing  it  functionally. 
The  polydactylism  arises  from  a  division  of  tiie  primordium  of  the 
hallux. 

Development  of  Musculature  of  Beptile&t— H.  B.  Coming  has  in- 
vestigated the  development  of  the  muscles  of  the  head  and  the  anterior 
extremity  in  Lacerta,  his  special  object  being  the  study  of  the  history  of 
the  mesodermic  segments  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  head,  as  contrasted 
with  the  somites  (primitive  segments)  of  the  posterior  cephalic  region. 
His  investigation  confirms  the  view  that  these  anterior  mesodermic  seg- 
ments are  primitive,  and  of  more  importance  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
cepbalon  than  the  secondary  somites,  which  play  a  part  in  most  verte- 
brates in  the  formation  of  the  occipital  region  of  the  skulL  In  other 
words,  he  believes  that  the  segmentation  of  the  skull  has  nothing  to 
do  with  tiie  segmentation  of  the  mesoderm  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
head. 

•  Proo.  R.  Boo.  London,  Ixd.  (1900)  pp.  140-64. 
[  t  Joura.  Anat.  Phyriol.,  xxxv.  (1899)  pp.  711-50  (25  flga). 
t  Morph.  Jaiirbocb,  xzviil  (1899)  pp.  28-104  (4  pl&). 
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As  to  the  origin  of  the  mnsculature  of  the  anterior  extremity,  he 
finds  that  myotomes  9-13  give  off  ventral  prolongations  which  do  not 
directly  give  rise  to  the  muscles,  as  Mollier  supposes,  but  which  con- 
stitute the  primordium  of  the  ventral  musculature,  from  which  secondarily 
muscle-cells  pass  out  to  the  extremity.  The  hypoglossus  muscles  arise 
from  the  ventral  prolongations  of  myotomes  2~5,  the  first  myotome  being 
rudimentary.  The  oculomotor  muscles  arise  from  the  wall  of  the  head- 
cavity,  which  developes  in  an  embryo  with  one  to  two  primitive  segments 
from  tiie  entoderm  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  chorda.  The  primordia 
originate  from  the  epithelial  wall  of  the  cavity,  and  then  separate  from 
it,  growing  towards  the  bulbus,  and  towards  their  later  origin  and 
insertion.  The  M.  rectus  extei  nus  arises  from  a  cell-mass,  the  epithe- 
lial origin  of  the  elements  of  which  points  to  a  derivation  from  a  head- 
cavity.  The  M,  dbliquus  superior  originates  from  the  dorsal  part  of 
the  trigeminus  muscle  primordium.  Of  the  muscles  of  the  gill-arches,  the 
trigeminus  and  facialis  only  were  investigated.  They  arise  from  the 
proliferation  of  the  medial  plate  of  the  coelom  spaces,  after  these  have 
been  separated  by  the  appearances  of  the  gill-slits,  and  are  of  distinctly 
splanchnic  origin. 

Giant  Spermatids  in  Bombinator  ignens.* —  Dr.  Ivar  Bromar  de- 
scribes giant  spermatids  constantly  present  at  the  reproductive  period. 
They  are  usually  multinucleate,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  nuclei  there  lies 
a  sphere  or  an  idiosomCy  with  numerous  centrosomes.  One  nucleus  is 
usually  much  larger  than  the  rest,  and  all  are  connected  by  processes 
with  the  central  idiosome.  The  giant  spermatids  seem  to  arise  by 
pluripolar  mitoses  from  giant  spermatocytes  of  the  second  order,  and 
the  transformation  is  discussed  in  detail.  Many  of  the  giant  spermatids 
degenerate ;  others  form  giant  or  monstrous  spermatozoa. 

Spermatozoa  of  Bombinator  igneu8.t  —  Dr.  Ivar  Bromar  has  in- 
vestigated the  structure  and  development  of  the  remarkable  sperms  of 
this  toad.  As  to  structure,  each  has  a  greatly  elongated  head  with  a 
central  supporting  rod,  and  two  central  corpuscles  at  its  anterior  end. 
To  the  posterior  of  these  the  tail  is  attached.  It  consists  of  two 
filaments,  a  slender  motile  one  and  a  thicker  supporting  one  which  is 
not  actively  motile.  The  former  is  furnished  with  a  delicate  mem- 
branous fringe  (fin-membrane),  and  is  longer  than  the  latter,  with  which 
it  unites  in  ^e  vicinity  of  the  posterior  end  of  the  head.  As  to  develop- 
ment, after  the  second  maturation  division  the  two  central  corpuscles 
are  to  be  seen,  surrounded  by  the  idiosome,  arranged  in  a  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  cell -margin.  While  the  two  spermatids  are  still  connected 
by  the  remains  of  the  spindle,  the  central  corpuscle  nearest  the  periphery 
begins  to  grow  out  into  a  filament  which  is  the  first  beginning  of  the 
motile  thread  of  the  tail.  As  it  crows,  the  idiosome  with  its  contained 
corpuscles  moves  inwards  towards  the  nucleus,  dragging  the  thread 
with  it,  and  a  vesicle  appears  at  the  side  of  the  idiosome,  which  increases 
as  the  idiosome  itself  diminishes.  As  idiosome-veside,  idiosome,  and 
central  corpuscles  reach  the  nucleus,  this  rotates  about  its  middle  point 
through  a  half-circle,  the  ultimate  result  being  that  when  the  head  is 

♦  Anat.  Anzeig.,  xvii.  (1900)  pp.  20-80  (10  fi.a^s.). 
t  Tom.  cit.  pp.  129-45  (24  fig«.). 
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differentiated,  the  central  corpnsoles  lie  at  its  anterior,  and  not  as  usual 
at  its  posterior  end.  The  supporting-rod  of  the  fiiture  head  arises 
from  the  idiosome-Teside  and  grows  downwards  into  the  nucleus,  and 
the  nucleus  becomes  converted  into  the  head.  The  tail-filament  acquires 
its  fin-membrane,  and  becomes  divided  into  the  two  threads.  Later  the 
sperm  seems  to  separate  itself  &om  the  remaining  vacuolated  cytoplasm. 
The  points  of  importance  are,  the  absence  of  any  change  of  shape  in  the 
centnl  corpuscles,  the  position  of  these  in  the  ripe  sperm,  and  the  fact 
that  in  the  spermatid  the  idiosome  does  not  separate  itself  from  the  central 
corpuscles. 

&•  Histology. 

PhjTsics  of  Cell  Life.*  —  Dr.  L.  Bhumbler,  in  investigating  the 
physical  aspect  of  cell  life,  has  studied  the  distribution  of  pigment  in 
eggs  and  young  larvsd.  He  accepts  the  view  that  protoplasm  has  a  foam 
structure,  and  endeavours  to  explEdn  the  distribution  of  pigment  as  due 
to  physic^  stress  and  strain.  Thus,  Fischel  succeeded  in  staining 
living  Echinoderm  eggs  with  neutral  red,  and  found  that  during  division 
the  minute  coloured  granules  collected  round  the  nucleus,  and  in  the 
spindle  stage  became  dumbbell-shaped.  Bhumbler  explains  this  phe- 
nomenon in  the  following  way.  During  division  the  nucleus  absorbs 
water  from  the  surrounding  foam,  the  alveoli  thus  diminish  in  size, 
and  large  bodies,  such  as  yolk-spherules,  are  squeezed  away  from  the 
region  of  pressure.  But  very  small  bodies  like  the  stained  granules  may 
cling  to  the  alveolar  lamellsB,  and  by  the  condensation  of  these  they 
appear  to  collect  round  the  nucleus.  Again,  the  pigmented  sperm- 
track  in  the  frog*s  egg  may  arise  from  the  physical  stress  'produced  by 
the  passage  of  the  sperm  through  the  foam  in  quite  a  similar  manner. 
The  sperm  tends  to  pull  the  foam  framework  along  with  it ;  there  is  thus 
tension  behind  it,  and  as  a  result  there  is  an  outflow  of  the  more  liquid 
contents  of  the  alveoli,  and  a  shrinkage  of  the  lamellsB  to  which  the 
pigment  granules  cling.  In  general  the  author  believes  that  in  deve- 
loping eggs  pigment  plays  no  active  part,  but  collects  passively  in 
regions  of  increased  pressure  and  condensation. 

Study  of  Mitosis  in  Living  Gell8.t — ^Herr  J.  Sobotta  recommends 
the  larv»  of  Salamandra  maculata  as  suitable  objects  in  which  to  study 
karyokinesis  in  actual  process.  Especially  suitable  are  portions  of  the 
cartilaginous  branchial  arches  examined  in  salt  solution.  A  karyo- 
kinetic  process  can  be  followed  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  the  chromatin 
figures — familiar  in  stained  and  fixed  preparations— can  be  demonstrated 
in  the  living  cell. 

Intranuplear  Crystalloids.^ — MM.  L.  L6ger  and  O.  Duboscq  note 
that,  while  intranuclear  crystalloids  are  well  known  to  botanists,  they 
have  not  been  often  recorded  in  animal  cells.  In  all  the  adult  epithelial 
cells  of  the  mid-gut  (which  the  authors  carefully  define)  of  GrylluB  and 
OryUomarphai  there  are  intranuclear  crystalloids.    These  are  charac- 

*  Arch.  Entwlckelungsmechauik,  ix.  (1899)  pp.  82-100  (1  pi).  See  alao  Amer. 
Nat,  xxxiv.  (1900)  pp.  54-6. 

t  SB.  Phy8..Mei  Ges.  Wttrzburg,  1899,  pp.  91-4. 

t  Arch.  Zool.  Exp^r.,  vii.  (1899)  Notes  et  Kevue.  pp.  xxxv.-xxxviii.  (2  figs.). 
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terised  by  their  resistance  to  acids,  their  solubility  in  pepsin,  and  their 
affinity  for  stains.    It  is  not  known  how  they  are  fbtmed. 

Epidermic  Proliferations  on  a  Whale.*— Herr  W.  Weltner  de- 
scribes the  remarkable  way  in  which  the  epidermis  of  Megaptera  hoops 
sends  upgrowths  into  the  (18)  chambers  formed  in  the  shell  of  Ooronula 
diademay — a  cirripede  which  fastens  on  the  whale's  skin.  He  also  notes 
the  wart-like  epidermic  elevations  (characteristic  of  this  whale),  j&om 
the  middle  of  which  one  or  two  hairs  may  project. 

Stmctnre  of  Pavement  Epithelium,  t — Carlo  Foil  has  studied  the 
epithelium  of  foetal  calves  and  of  adult  cattle,  in  order  to  investigate  the 
remarkable  network  and  intercellular  bridges  in  regard  to  which  various 
opinions  have  been  held.  He  finds  that  in  very  young  embryos  dosed 
polygonal  chambers  lie  between  the  epithelial  cells.  As  development 
proceeds,  the  lamellsB  which  form  the  lateral  walls  of  the  chambers 
become  more  and  more  attenuated,  and  the  lines  which  indicate  the 
crossing-points  of  these  lamellae  more  distinct.  The  result  is  to  produce 
the  appearance  of  fine  bridge-like  threads  connecting  the  cells  together. 
Between  these  threads  spaces  occur  in  which  the  nutritive  fluids  of  the 
tissue  circulate. 

Structure  of  Nervous  System.}— Prof.  L.  Edinger  briefly  discusses 
the  gradual  development  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  nervous 
system.  In  the  first  place,  comparative  researches  both  on  the  vertebrate 
and  the  invertebrate  nervous  system  have  clearly  sho^vn  that  the  ganglion- 
cells  are  invariably  the  essential  elements,  and  that  they  always  give  rise 
to  the  nerve-fibres.  Modem  research  may  be  said  to  have  become  con- 
centrated around  three  questions : — (1)  The  relation  between  nerves  and 
ganglion-cells ;  (2)  the  minute  structure  of  the  ganglion-cells ;  and  (3) 
the  relation  between  the  nerves  arising  from  different  cells.  As  to  the 
first  point,  Apdthy's  work  has  shown  that  fine  fibrils,  having  a  specific 
colour  reaction,  penetrate  from  the  nerves  into  the  ganglion-cells.  In 
some  cases  Apdthy  has  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  existence,  both  in 
the  peripheral  and  in  the  central  nervous  system,  of  a  fibrillar  network 
which  probably  constitutes  the  true  conducting  substance  of  the  nervous 
system.  Thus,  his  work  may  be  said  to  demonstrate  anatomically  the 
fact,  hitherto  proved  only  by  physiological  reasoning,  that  the  ganglion- 
cells  constitute  the  central  organs  of  the  nervous  'system.  Again,  Nisd 
has  shown  that  the  fine  granules  which  have  long  been  known  in  ganglion- 
cells  have  a  very  intimate  connection  with  the  life  of  the  celk,  and  contain 
the  substances  which  are  used  up  during  active  functioning.  The  granules 
lie  between  the  fibrillsB,  and  change  according  to  the  state  of  activity  of 
theoelL 

Centrosome  in  Nerve-C6ll8.§  —  M.  Charles  Nelis  has  studied  the 
nerve-cells  of  Uie  dog  and  rabbit,  employing  various  methods  of  fixation 
and  coloration  in  the  search  for  the  centrosome.  He  obtained  entirely 
negative  results  in  normal  specimens,  and  believes  that  the  centrosome 
is  normally  absent  in  the  nerve-cells  of  mammals.    Animals  infected 

*  SB.  Gee.  Naturfireunde  Berlin,  1899,  pp.  102-3  (2  pb.). 
t  Aroh.  Mikr.  Anat,  Iv.  (1900)  pp.  431-41  (1  pi.). 
I  Ber.  Souokenberg.  Natorf.  Qee.,  1899,  pp.  108-11. 
§  Bull.  Acad.  B.  Beig ,  xli.  (1899)  pp.  715-34  (1  pk). 
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with  the  yirue  of  rabies,  however,  showed  a  distinct  centrosome,  which 
apparently  divides  into  two  as  the  disease  progresses.  The  tv?o  centre* 
s  jmes  then  migrate  towards  opposite  poles.  The  author  explains  this 
phenomenon  in  the  following  way : — The  effect  of  rabies  on  the  nuclei 
of  the  nerve-cells  is  to  produce  regressive  phenomena, — a  process  of 
litrophy,  which  is  preceded  by  a  temporary  tendency  to  proliferation* 
Tliis  tendency  is  indicated  only  by  the  appearance  of  the  centrosome,  its 
division,  and  the  incipient  migration  of  the  new  centrosomes. 

Central  Corpuscles  in  N6rye<^ell8.* — Dr.  Bud.  Eolster  notes  briefly 
the  finding  of  very  distinct  central  corpuscles  in  the  cells  of  the  dorsal 
nervous  system  in  Coitus  scorpius.  In  some  cases  one  central  corpuscle 
only  was  present,  and  in  others  two ;  the  two  conditions  occurring  with 
about  equal  frequency.  In  each  case  there  was  a  central  darkly-staining 
granule  surrounded  by  a  clear  area.     Details  are  to  be  published  later. 

Structure  of  Serous  01and-cell8.t  —  Charles  Gamier  has  investi- 
gated the  minute  structure  of  the  serous  glands  of  Vertebrates,  with  the 
object  of  studying  the  process  of  secretion,  and  the  part  played  by  the 
ergastoplasm  in  the  process.  His  paper  includes  an  account  not  only 
of  his  own  observations,  but  of  the  observations  and  conclusions  of 
others,  a  historical  sketch  of  the  subject,  and  a  very  full  bibliography. 
The  author  gives  an  ideal  sketch  of  the  history  of  a  gland-cell  in  the 
following  terms.  The  cytoplasm,  at  first  nearly  homogeneous,  becomes 
differentiated,  and  displays  filaments  having  at  first  an  acidophil  re- 
action; at  the  same  time  the  nucleus  enlarges,  undergoes  various 
changes,  and  eventually  yields  caryoplasmic  substances  to  the  ergasto- 
plasmic  filaments  which  become  baaophiL  When  this  is  accompl^ed, 
the  nucleus  is  reconstructed,  and  the  basophil  filaments  give  rise  to 
the  secretion.  As  the  secretory  granules  are  differentiated,  the  ergasto- 
plasmic  filaments  disappear,  the  secretion  is  excreted,  and  the  cytoplasm 
is  ready  to  begin  the  cycle  anew.  This  series  of  changes  cannot  be 
followed  entirely  in  any  particular  case,  for  each  gland  has  its  special 
peculiarities,  but  the  author  believes  that  it  represents  the  most  general 
condition.  The  ergastoplasm  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  intermediary 
between  the  substances  of  plasmatic  origin  and  the  cytoplasmic  proto- 
plasm, and  serves  to  transform  for  the  cytoplasm  the  substances  furnished 
to  it  by  the  nucleus.  According  to  other  observers,  it  would  appear  that 
in  some  cases  the  nucleus  takes  a  more  active  part  in  secretion  than  is 
indicated  in  this  scheme. 

Plastic  Activity  of  Lymph-Cells. — Prof.  L.  Banvier  describes  under 
this  name  a  phenomenon  which  he  has  witnessed  in  the  cells  of  rat- 
serum.  When  the  serum  is  warmed  gradually  up  to  8S°  0.  in  a  moist 
chamber  containing  air^bubbles,  the  serum-cells  approach  the  bubbles 
and  flatten  themselves  against  tiiem  just  as  they  do  against  a  resistant 
body.  If  the  preparation  is  then  cooled  down  to  2V  0.,  the  cells 
recover  their  globular  form,  showing  that  the  phenomenon  is  a  vital 
one. 


♦  Anat  Anzeig.,  xvlL  (1900)  pp.  172-3  (2  figs.), 
t  Joum.  Anai  Physiol.,  xxxvL  (190^^^  —  "^  '^'^ 
X  OompteB  Bendtis,  oxxx.  (1900)  pp. 


t  Joum.  Anai  Physiol.,  xxxvL  (1900)  pp.  22-98  (3  pis.)- 
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Nueleated  Erjrthroojrtes  in  Normal  Blood.^ — Dr.  Manrizio  Asooli 
has  made  a  series  of  observations  on  the  blood  of  the  dog,  with  the 
objeot  of  determining  the  question  whether  nucleated  erythrocytes  erer 
occur  in  the  normal  blood  of  au  adult  mammal.  The  blood  was  taken 
from  the  vena  efferem  tibm  immediately  after  its  exit  from  the  bone, 
and  the  result  was  to  show  the  constant  presence  of  a  small  number  of 
nucleated  red  corpuscles.  The  author  considers  that  the  observation 
tends  to  discredit  the  common  hypothesis  that  erythrocytes  must  neoea- 
sarily  arise  from  colourless  elements  in  the  adult. 

Erythrocytes  and  Blood-plat68.t — Br.  0.  Sacerdotti  brings  forward 
evidence  in  fovour  of  the  view  that  the  blood-plates  are  morphologically 
independent  components  of  the  circulating  blood,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  they  are  not  secondary  derivatives  of  either  red  or  white  blood- 
corpuscles. 

Islands  of  Langerhans  in  Pancreas.^ — Dr.  Y.  Diamare  has  made 
an  elaborate  study  of  the  structure  and  development  of  these  bodies. 
What  gives  his  study  particular  value  is  that  he  takes  account  of  the 
state  of  afiairs  in  all  the  main  types  of  Vertebrates.  The  main  con- 
clusion appears  to  be  that  the  so-called  islands  of  Langerhans  in  the 
pancreas  represent  a  definite  and  normal  kind  of  tissue,  distinct  from 
the  zymogenous  tissue  even  from  early  stages,  and  similar  in  nature  to 
the  intra-  and  para-thyroid  bodies. 

Intravascular  Cells  in  Capillaries  of  the  Liver.§  —  Prof.  Browicz 
lias  returned  to  the  study  of  the  remarkable  cells  of  the  capillaries  of 
the  liver  which  have  been  already  described  by  him  and  by  Eupffer. 
Though  in  broad  outline  their  respective  observations  are  similar,  they 
-differ  in  that  Eupffer  believes  that  the  cells  form  a  syncytium,  and  that 
they  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  capillary  wall.  The  author 
hardened  his  preparations  in  2  per  cent,  formalin,  and  cut  frozen 
sections.  By  this  method  he  was  enabled  to  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  cell-boundaries,  and  to  show  that  the  cells  form  no  integral  part  of 
the  capillary  wall,  for  they  are  often  distinctly  separated  from  it.  The 
rfunction  of  the  cells  the  author  believes  to  be  the  production  of  pigment 
from  engulfed  erythrocytes. 

Connective-Tissue  of  Amphioxu8.||  —  Dr.  H.  Joseph  distinguishes 
ihe  following  different  kinds : — the  content  of  the  notochord ;  the  cellular 
content  of  the  oral  cirri  and  their  basal  membrane ;  the  fibrillar  mucilage- 
yielding  connective-tissue  in  the  notochord  sheath,  &o. ;  the  gelatinous 
substance  in  the  fin-rays ;  and  a  tissue  (with  a  strong  affinity  for  picric 
acid)  which  occurs  in  the  branchial  bars,  the  velar  threads,  and  the  oral 
cirri.  As  to  the  last,  he  suggests  that  it  may  represent  the  primitive 
non-cellular  state  of  the  cartilaginous  skeletal  tissue  in  higher  forms. 

Parietal  Organ  of  Lamprey .f— Prof.  F.  E.  StudniSka  finds  that 
this  is  an  eye,  with  an  external  pellucida  and  a  convex  retina.     The 

*  Aroh.  Mikr.  Anat.,  Iv.  (1900)  pp.  426-30. 
t  Anat.  Anzeig.,  xvii.  (1900)  m>.  249-53. 

t  Internat.  Monatschr.  Aoat  Phys.,  xvL  (1899)  pp.  1-54  (3  pis.). 
§  Arch.  Mikr.  Anat.,  Iv.  (1900)  pp.  420-«. 

II  Arbeit.  Zool.  Ingt.  Univ.  Wieii,  xil  (1900)  pp.  1-34  (1  pi.  and  2  figs.). 
^  S.B.  k.  bdlimiach.  Ges.  Wiss.,  189P,  No.  xxxvii.,  17  pp.  (1  pi,  and  2  tigs.). 
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retina  includes  three  kinds  of  elements, — supporting  cells,  sensory  cellc, 
and  ganglion-cells,  besides  a  layer  of  nerve-fibres  in  its  lower  portion. 
There  is  no  lens,  and  the  pellucida  cannot  act  as  such,  but  the  spherical 
hyaline  outer  terminations  of  the  sensory  cells  have  probably  this 
function.  Iq  other  words,  each  sensory  cell  has  its  own  lens.  The 
entire  structure  cannot  be  ciUled  rudimentary,  though  it  obviously 
represents  a  different  phyletic  stage  from  that  seen  in  Sphenodon^  where 
the  parietal  organ  is  a  '^  cameral "  eye,  with  a  concave  retina  and  a  lens. 

Single  and  Twin  Cones  in  Ketina  of  Fishes.*  —  Messrs.  0.  H. 
Eigenmann  and  6.  D.  Shafer  discuss  the  mosaic  of  single  and  twin 
oones.  The  arrangement  of  these  is  remarkably  constant  for  any  given 
species,  but  differs  considerably  in  different  groups.  Yet  the  patterns 
in  all  of  the  species  examined  can  be  arranged  in  a  series. 

Cilia  in  Convoluted  Tubules  of  Mammalian  Kidney.f— Prof.  E. 
Waoe  Carlier  notes  that  the  fact  that  the  cells  lining  these  tubules  are 
ciliated  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  Britain,  though  many  Con- 
tinental investigators  have  studied  the  subject.  He  brings  forward 
evidence  from  many  mammals  showing  that  the  presence  of  cilia  as  a 
normal  constituent  of  the  secreting  cells  of  the  convoluted  tubules  is 
an  undoubted  fact.  In  another  communication  X  he  shows  that  the 
human  kidney  is  no  exception. 

Structure  of  Lungs  in  Bird8.§ — Dr.  F.  Supino  points  out  that  the 
lung  of  birds  does  not  exhibit  large  polyhedral  alveoli,  as  Panceri  de^ 
scribed,  nor  an  inextricable  network  of  intercommunicating  bronchioles, 
as  Sappey  described,  but  exhibits  very  numerous  bronchioles  each  one 
of  which  dilates  to  form  its  own  little  alveolus. 

Sensory  Pits  of  Crotalin8B.I|  —  Mr.  G.  S.  West  has  studied  these 
structures  in  various  crotaline  snakes.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as 
tegumental  sense-organs  of  the  lateral  line  series,  and  consist  of  two 
chambers,  an  outer  and  an  inner,  separated  by  a  partition  or  pit-mem- 
brane. Each  chamber  communicates  with  the  exterior,  but  the  inner  one 
by  a  minute  aperture  only.  The  pit-membrane  is  a  sensory  structure » 
and  is  liberally  supplied  with  nerves  (branches  of  v.)  and  blood-vessels* 
In  development  both  chambers  arise  by  invaginations  of  the  epidermis. 
Nothing  is  known  of  their  function. 

Betina  of  Ampliibian8.f  —  Mr.  H.  M.  Bernard  has  investigated  the 
minute  structure  of  the  retina  in  the  frog  and  other  Amphibians,  em- 
ploying such  fixatives  as  hoiling  corrosive  acetic  acid,  the  animal  having 
been  kept  and  killed  in  darkness.  He  finds  that  the  cones  of  the  retina 
'*  are  not  elements  with  any  special  sensory  function,  as  was  maintained 
by  the  earlier  investigators,  but  that  they  are  simply  stages  in  the 
development  of  fresh  rods ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  their  potential 
value  as  future  rods,  they  serve,  even  in  their  earliest  stages,  to  keep 

•  Amer.  Nat,  xxxiv.  (1900)  pp.  109-18  (19  figs.). 

t  Piroc.  Soot.  Micr.  Soo.,  ii.  (1898-9)  pp.  243-51  (1  pi.). 

X  Tom.  cit,  pp.  275-7  (2  figa). 

§  Atti  Soo.  Yenet-TreDt  Soi.  Nat.,  1898  (published  1899)  pp.  306-15  (1  pi.). 

I  Quart.  Joum.  Mior.  Sd.,  xliil.  (1900)  pp.  49-59  (1  pi.). 

^  Tom.  cit,  pp.  28-47  (1  pi.). 
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the  layer  of  the  rods  oompaot."  He  does  not  as  yet  apply  this  con- 
clusion outside  the  Amphihia,  not  heing  convinced  that  the  ''  cones  '*  of 
the  Yertehrate  retina  are  necessarily  identical  structures  throughout 
the  phylum;  but  he  belieyes  that  the  minate  differences  recorded  by 
the  various  histologists  who  have  studied  the  retina  will  prove  to  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  different  physiological  conditions  induce  distinct 
structural  differences. 

Bursa  Entiana  of  Selachians.*  —  Dr.  H.  0.  Bedeke  discusses  the 
exact  meaning  of  this  term,  in  regard  to  which  he  believes  considerable 
confusion  exists.  The  true  buna  erUiana  is  a  small  area  of  the  stomach 
at  the  anterior  end  of  the  pars  pyhrica,  and  is  present  only  in  Oaleu$ 
cants.  In  some  sharks  and  many  rays  the  spiral  valve  of  the  intestine 
is  confined  to  the  posterior  region  of  the  mid-gut,  so  that  between  the 
pylorus  and  the  region  where  the  valve  begins  there  is  an  intermediate 
valveless  area  which  has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  buna 
entiana.  This  area  may  be  called  tween-gut  (Zm8ch€ndarm\  and  is 
absent  in  most  Selachians  where  the  spiral  valve  begins  immediately 
behind  the  pylorus. 

Tooth-plate  of  Cyprinoid8.t~Valerian  Gratzianow  has  investigated 
the  histology  of  the  remarkable  horny  plate  found  in  these  fish.  He 
finds  that  it  is  an  epidermal  structure,  consisting  of  large  polygonal 
cells  which  readily  take  up  stains.  At  its  base  are  a  number  of  con- 
nective-tissne  papill®,  recalling  the  similar  structures  found  in  the 
homy  plates  of  Omithorhynehua,  In  one  case  (in  the  telescope  fish)  at 
the  summit  of  certain  of  the  papillsB  sensitive  bulbs  similar  to  taste-buds 
were  found.  The  author  can  only  explain  this  remarkable  circumstance 
as  due  to  atavism,  and  suggesting  that  the  masticatory  plate  is  a  recent 
acquisition.  In  certain  of  the  Cyprinoids  the  tooth-plate  arises  by  a 
simple  differentiation  of  the  gullet  epithelium ;  but  in  Carastius  and 
Chfprinua  its  origin  is  somewhat  more  complex,  recalling  the  development 
of  a  true  tooth.  Further  details  of  structure  and  development  are 
promised. 

Micro-crystals  of  Vertebrate  Blood.^ — Herr  H.  U.  Eobert  discusses 
the  micro-crystallographic  behaviour  of  vertebrate  blood  at  some  length 
and  in  considerable  detail.  His  observations  are  rather  critical  than 
novel,  though  they  give  evidence  of  much  personal  work  and  assiduity. 
The  author  discusses  the  crystalline  and  crystalloid  appearances  found  in 
the  various  conditions  of  blood  and  its  constituents,  much  space  being 
devoted  to  the  important  hsemin  crystals.  The  article  includes  remarks 
on  Charcot's  crystals,  blood-serum  crystals,  fibrin-crystals,  and  formalin- 
pigment  crystals.  The  illustrations  are  somewhat  crude  and  diagram* 
matic,  but  may  be  accepted  as  faithful  delineations  of  the  appearances 
described. 

e,  GKeneral. 

Artificial  Production  of  Bhythmic  Muscle  Contraction(.§— Prof.  J. 
Loeb  has  found  that  certain  solutions  containing  ions  of  sodium,  chlorine, 

♦  Anat  ADZeig^  xvii.  (1900)  pp.  146-59  (3  figa.). 

t  Zool.  Anzeig.,  xxiii.  (1900)  pp.  66-78  (5  figs.). 

t  ZeitBchr.  f.  angew.  Mikr.,  v.(18d9)  pp.  157-72, 185-200,  213-28, 241-6  (39  figs.). 

§  Festachr.  A  Fiok,  1899,  pp.  101-19.    See  Amer.  Nat.,  xxxiv.  (1900)  p.  150. 
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lithium^  bromine,  iodine,  &o.,  may  cause  rhythmical  contractions  in 
mnscle,  while  other  solutions  with  other  ions  of  calcium,  potassium, 
magnesium,  barium,  strontium,  &o,,  check  such  contractions.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  rhythmic  contractions  are  the  result  of  the  combina- 
tion of  the  favourable  ions  with  the  muscle.  This  should  be  collated 
with  Loeb's  research,  already  recorded,  on  the  artificial  production  of 
parthenogenesis  in  the  ova  of  sea-urchins. 

Specific  Gravity  of  Animals.*— Mr.  S.  B.  Williams  has  determined 
the  specific  gravity  of  certain  fresh- water  animals,  and  finds  that  it  varies 
£rom  1  *  0095  (Hydra  viridia)  to  a  maximum  of  1  *  046  in  Oypridopsia.  The 
movements  of  an  animal  are  closely  related  to  its  density,  and  there  is 
also  a  correlation  between  density  and  food  habits.  Of  the  animals 
tested,  Stenior  represents  a  typical  case  of  but  slightly  modified  proto- 
plasm ;  the  heavier  animals  have  some  specialised  tissues  which  are 
denser ;  in  Hydra  (the  lightest)  the  extreme  vacuolation  of  the  inner 
layer  is  well  known.  In  the  case  of  the  developing  animal,  the  chief 
tissue  to  absorb  water,  and  therefore  the  tissue  of  most  rapid  increase 
in  bulk,  is  the  mesenchyme.  All  the  walls  of  the  internal  organs,  how- 
ever, grow  thinner  and  less  dense  as  the  animal  increases  in  size. 

Biastatic  Ferment  in  Hen's  Egg.f — Herr  J.  Miiller  has  discovered 
that  the  yolk  of  a  newly-laid  hen's  egg  exerts  a  distinct  diastatic  influence. 
The  optimum  temperature  for  the  action  of  the  ferment  is  37°  C. ;  free 
acids  and  alkalies,  even  in  slight  concentration,  inhibit  the  action. 

Mimicry  in  Snakes.^ — Prof.  O.  Boettger,  in  the  course  of  a  general 
lecture  on  snakes,  discusses  in  some  detail  instances  of  mimicry  by  harm- 
less snakes  of  poisonous  specie&  Thus  a  collection  of  snakes  from  Brazil 
showed  that  the  prevailing  colours  are  red,  black,  and  white  or  yellow, 
arranged  in  certain  definite  patterns.  The  coral  snake  (Elapi)  is  the 
only  genus  which  Is  markedly  poisonous,  and  all  its  species  display  these 
vivid  contrasting  colours.  Eight  other  snakes,  belonging  to  as  many  dif- 
ferent genera,  display  the  same  tints ;  and  as,  with  the  doubtful  exception 
of  two,  they  are  all  innocuous,  the  colours  must  be  regarded  as  mimetic. 
In  Mexico  species  of  Elap8  also  occur,  and  are  mimicked  there  by  species 
of  OeophiSy  Tropidodipaas,  CoroneUa,  &c.  In  tropical  India  the  poisonous 
snakes  Doliophis,  Callophia,  and  Hemibungarm  are  mimicked  by  Cala- 
maria,  Polydontophia,  and  Ablabea.  As  in  these  cases  the  poisonous 
forms  prey  upon  the  mimics,  the  colouring  must  only  protect  the  latter 
from  other  foes,  such  as  birds  and  lizards.  The  suggestion  of  mimicry 
between  Gallophia  and  Doliophia  made  by  A.  B.  Meyer  is  rendered  im- 
probable by  the  fact  that  both  are  poisonous.  The  sea-snakes  Hydrophia 
and  Diatira  are  mimicked  by  Hipiatea  hydrinua  and  Cheraydrua  granuMua 
which  live  in  brackish  water.  In  Africa  the  egg-eating  snake  Dasypdiia 
mimics  the  poisonous  Bchia. 

Beappearance  of  the  Tilefi8h.§  —  Prof.  H.  0.  Bumpus  notes  that 
during  the  summer  of  1898  the  investigations  of  the  U.S.  Fish  Com- 
mission brought  to  light  the  fact  that  the  tilefish  {LopholatUua  chanue- 
leoniicepa)^  once  supposed  to  be  extinct,  now  occurs  in  great  numbenHofif 

•  Amer.  Nat,  xxxiv.  (1900)  pp.  95-108  (3  flgs.). 

t  SB.  Phy8.-Med.  Gea.  Wttrzburg,  1899,  pp.  95-6. 

:  Ber.  Senokeuberg.  Naturf.  Gee.,  1899,  pp.  75-88  (7  figs.). 

§  Bull.  U.S.  Fish  CommiBsion,  1898  (published  1899),  pp.  821-33. 
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the  southern  coast  of  New  England.  This  is  important  praotieall  j,  smce 
the  fish  is  valuable,  and  the  history — which  is  reported  in  detail — is  of 
scientific  interest,  since  it  furnishes  evidence  that  life  on  the  sea-bottom 
is  subject  to  periodic  modification,  and  that  a  species  almost  annihilated 
(in  1 S82)  may  become  quickly  re-established. 

Lab3rrinthine  Apparatus  of  Lab3rrinthic  Fishes.* — Herr  C.  Grigorian 
confirms  ZografTs  conclusion  that  this  strange  apparatus  usually  serves 
for  air-breathing,  and  that  the  wall  of  the  associated  pouch  is  auxiliary 
to  the  same  function.  Where  the  labyrinthine  apparatus  is  less  de- 
vebped,  as  in  Macropodus,  the  pouch  and  the  mouth-cavity  are  specially 
adapted  for  respiration,  their  internal  surface  being  covered  witii  small 
outgrowths.  Where  the  apparatus  is  quite  weakly  developed,  as  in 
OphtocephaluSf  it  has  only  a  mechanical  function,  and  the  wall  of  the 
pouch  serves  for  air-breathing. 

Colouring  Hatter  of  Electric  Lobes  in  the  TorpedinidflB.  f  —  Dr. 
Anacleto  Bomano  points  out  that,  while  it  has  long  been  known  that  the 
hbi  eleettici  of  the  brain  in  the  Torpedo  are  of  a  lemon-yellow  colour, 
the  reason  of  the  coloration  has  not  been  investigated.  Somewhat 
similar  coloration  is  characteristic  of  the  electric  nerve-tissue  of  other 
electric  fish.  The  author  finds  that  it  is  in  ail  cases  due  to  the  presence 
of  fat,  which  not  only  impregnates  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells,  but 
sun'ounds  the  cells  themselves,  and  interpenetrates  the  somewhat  sparse 
neuroglia.  This  fat  contains  yellow  lipochrome  pigment  and  also 
htetnatin,  and  owes  its  colour  to  the  combination  of  the  two  pigments. 
By  experiment,  the  author  has  convinced  himself  that  the  function  of  the 
fat  is  to  protect  the  nerve-tissue  by  its  high  resistance  against  a  centri- 
petal electric  current  from  the  organ. 

Habits  of  Folypterus  and  Protopterue.  X  —  Mr.  J.  S.  Budgett  has 
been  enabled  to  make  some  observations  on  these  two  genera  of  fish  in 
the  river  Grambia.  Of  Polypterus  two  very  distinct  species  occur,  P. 
l^adii  Steind.  and  P.  senegalua  Steind. ;  but  the  habits  of  the  two  are 
similar.  Both  spawn  during  the  rainy  season  in  the  flooded  low-lying 
plains,  a  regular  migration  taking  place  from  river  to  swamp  in  June, 
and  from  swamp  to  river  in  October  and  November.  The  females  appear 
to  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  males,  and  there  are  marked  differences 
between  the  sexes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  air-bladder  is  used  as  an 
accessory  breathing  organ,  and  the  spiracle  is  used  for  the  emission 
of  the  air  of  respiraticm.  The  pectoral  fins  are  used  as  organs  of 
propulsion. 

In  Protopterm  there  is  no  marked  external  difference  between  the 
sexes.  The  nests  were  not  found,  but  fertilised  eggs  were  obtained. 
Segmentation  is  complete  but  very  unequal,  and  results  in  the  formation 
of  an  upper  hemisphere  of  small  cells,  and  a  lower  hemisphere  of  larger 
cells.     The  cg^s  were  not  reared  beyond  the  beginning  of  gastrulation. 

Plankton  yariation.§— M.  Bruyant  has  studied  the  variations  in 
tie  plankton  of  Lake  Chiiuvet  during  October  and  November.   He  finds 

*  Zool.  Anzeijf.,  xxiii.  (1900)  pp.  161-70  (6  figs.). 
t  Anat.  Anzeijf.,  xvii.  (1900)  pp.  177-83  (1  fig.). 
t  Proo.  Cambridsre  Phil.  Soc.,  x.  (1900)  pp.  236-40. 
§  Comptes  RenduB,  cxxx.  (1900)  pp.  45-8  (2  figs.). 
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that  daring  tbe  day  the  Entomostraca,  which  constitnte  the  great  bulJ^ 
of  the  fEtnna,  sink  down  to  escape  the  strong  light,  and  rise  again  to  the 
surface  during  the  night     This  observation  confirms  those  of  Yung. 

Tropical  and  more  Northerly  Plankton.* — Mr.  I.  C.  Thompson  re- 
ports on  two  collections  made  by  Captain  F.  H.  Wyse  and  "Mr,  G.  W. 
Herdman  by  means  of  tow-nets  fixed  to  running  water-taps  on  board 
two  steamships, — a  method  successfully  pursued  by  Prof.  Herdman.  The 
one  collection  included  70  species,  the  other  89  species  of  Copepods. 
The  notes  show,  in  almost  all  cases,  an  extension  of  the  hitherto  known 
range  of  geographical  distribution.  '^  Our  further  knowledge  of  these 
minute  Crustacea  which  play  so  important  a  part  both  as  ocean 
scavengers  and  as  themselves  a  very  important  constituent  of  the  food 
of  fishes  and  other  animals,  would  be  largely  increased  if  other  navi- 
gators would  kindly,  in  the  interest  of  science,  follow  the  example  of 
Captain  Wyse  and  Mr.  Herdman,  and  so  enable  us  to  have  collections 
from  all  parts  of  the  world." 

Plankton  of  Fresh-water  Lakes.! — Mr.  C.  Dwight  Mai'sh  gives  a 
useful  account  of  the  problems  and  methods  of  lacustrine  plankton  re- 
search, and  a  summary  of  results  attained  with  especial  reference  to  his 
own  experience  of  North  American  lakes.  The  usefulness  of  the  address 
is  increased  by  the  hints  that  are  given  as  to  the  most  profitable  lines 
of  work. 

Lake  Plankton.^ —  Dr.  O.  Fuhrmann  studied  the  plankton  of  the 
Lake  of  Neuch&tel  firom  October  1896  to  September  1897,  and  compares 
his  results  with  those  of  other  observers  (Apsteiu  and  Zacharias)  on 
the  lakes  of  North  Germany.  Neuch&tel  proves  to  be  less  rich  in 
plankton  than  the  northern  lakes,  and  shows  other  striking  differences. 
There  are  two  marked  maxima,  in  December  and  May  respectively,  and 
two  marked  minima,  in  March  and  August.  The  latter  are  due  to  the 
poverty  of  AlgSB,  Daphnids,  and  Copepods ;  the  December  maximum  to 
the  abundance  of  Asterionella,  Fragilaria^  Bythoir^hea,  and  Bosmina ; 
the  May  maximum  to  the  last  two  and  also  to  Dinohryofij  Cydops 
gbrenuuB^  and  Daphnia  hyalina.  In  the  Swiss  lakes  the  surface,  so  rich 
in  life  in  tho  German  lakes,  is  almost  devoid  of  life  during  the  day,  the 
Copepods,  Daphnids,  and  Rotifers  performing  daily  migrations  not  indi- 
cated in  tbe  northern  lakes.  This  the  author  ascribes  to  the  extreme 
transparency  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  which  renders  the  illumination  of  the 
surface  waters  too  intense  during  the  day  for  animals  sensitive  to  light. 

Swiss  Plankton.  § —  Dr.  G.  Burckhardt  publishes  an  elaborate  and 
thorough  paper  on  the  animal  plankton  of  the  larger  Swiss  lakes.  Its 
scope  may  be  indicated  by  the  following  brief  list  of  headings.  Under 
the  title  of  hydrography  we  have  a  general  discussion  of  the  physical 
geography  of  the  lakes,  their  classification,  and  general  characters. 
This  is  followed  by  a  faunistic  part,  which  gives  lists  of  the  organisms 
obtained  in  the  lakes,  with  authorities  and  references  in  each  case,  and 
ihen  by  a  systematic  section  in  which  the  systematic  position  and  rela- 

*  Trans.  Liverpool  BioL  Soc,  xiv.  (1900)  pp.  262-91  (1  pL  and  3  figs.). 

t  Science,  xi.  (1900)  pp.  374-89. 

t  Arch.  ScL  Phys.  et  Nat.,  viil.  (1899)  pp.  485-7. 

§  Bev.  SuisBe  Zool,  vii.  (1900)  pp.  353-713  (5  pie.). 
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tions  of  the  organisms  (except  Protozoa)  are  considered  in  most  carefnl 
detaiL  Finally,  a  zoogeographical  section  is  devoted  to  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  the  distribution  of  the  species,  the  occurrence  of  local 
variation,  and  the  zoological  grouping  of  the  lakes.  The  paper  is 
described  as  introductory  to  a  more  biological  treatment  of  the  subject, 
and  though  from  its  nature  it  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  purposes  of  an 
abstract,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  student  of  fresh- water  plankton. 
The  careful  systematic  treatment  of  such  a  difficult  group  as  the  Olado- 
cera,  for  example,  should  be  specially  mentioned  as  likely  to  prove  of 
enormous  value  to  future  investigators,  while  the  extraordinarily  careful 
treatment  of  variation  should  make  the  paper  a  mine  of  wealth  to  students 
of  evolution. 

Biver  Plankton.* — Herr  S.  Prowazek  studied  the  potamo-plankton 
of  the  Moldau  and  Wotawa  (S.  Bohemia),  during  August,  September,  and 
part  of  October  1898,  and  gives  lists  of  the  organisms  found.  Both 
streams  showed  great  poverty  of  organic  life,  especially  as  regards  the 
Metazoa.  There  were  no  Crustacea  and  very  few  Botifers,  and  among 
the  Protists  truly  pelagic  forms  were  found  to  be  rare.  Many  charac- 
teristic forms  disappeared  in  October  when  the  water  rose. 

Organic  Evolution  and  Altruism.t— Mr.  W.  H.  Wynn  has  an  in- 
teresting essay  on  this  subject.  Following,  for  instance,  the  authors  of 
*  The  Evolution  of  Sex '  (a  work  which  seems  to  have  been  utilised  not 
a  little  though  never  referred  to),  he  points  out  the  neglect  of  the 
altruistic  factor  in  considering  the  problem  of  organic  evolution. 

What  is  Life  ?  } — Prof.  F.  J.  Allen  argues  for  the  following  views. 
Every  vital  phenomenon  is  due  to  a  change  in  a  nitrogenous  compound, 
and,  indeed,  in  the  nitrogen  atoms  of  that  compound.  There  is  no 
vital  action  without  transfer  of  oxygen,  and  the  transfer  is  performed 
by  nitrogen  Soften  assisted  by  iron).  In  the  anabolic  action  of  light  on 
plants,  the  nitrogen  compounds  are  affected  primarily,  and  the  CO^  and 
water  secondarily.  In  the  living  and  active  molecule  the  nitrogen  is 
situated  centrally,  and  is  often  in  the  pentad  state.  In  the  dead  molecule 
it  is  usually  peripheral  and  in  the  triad  state.  The  oxygen  store  of  the 
living  molecule  is  more  or  less  united  with  the  nitrogen,  but  passes  to 
some  other  element  at  death.  The  nitrogen  of  the  living  molecule  is 
combined  in  a  complex  and  perhaps  changeable  manner,  the  compound 
resembling  in  some  respects  the  cyanogen  compounds,  in  other  respects 
the  explosives  such  as  nitro-glycerin.  Life  in  its  physical  aspect  is  the 
culmination  of  that  chemical  instability  in  certain  elements  which  has 
always  kept  them  circulating  at  the  earth's  surface. 

Tunicata. 

Pacific  Tunicata.§— Dr.  C.  Ph.  Sluiter  describes  the  Tunicates  of 
Schauinsland's  Pacific  Expedition.  As  is  usually  the  case  with  Tunicates 
from  littie-known  regions,  the  collection  includes  a  large  number  (25  out 
of  a  total  of  86  species)  of  new  species ;  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in 
many  cases,  notably  in  the  genera  Leptoclinumy  Amaroucium^  and  Poly.- 

♦  Verb.  Zool.-bot  Ges.  Wien,  xlix.  (1899)  pp.  446-50  (1  fig.). 

t  Proc.  Birmingham  Nat.  Hist  and  Phil.  Soc,  xi  (1898-99)  pp.  1-43. 

t  Tom.  oit.,  pp.  44-67. 

§  ZooL  Jahrb.  ^Abt.  Syst),  xiU.  (1900)  pp.  1-35  (6  pb.). 
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clinum,  the  distinction  of  species  is  beset  with  great  difficulties.  A 
remarkable  fact  is  the  total  absence  of  members  of  the  family  Ascididao, 
which  appear  to  be  rare  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Among  the  social  forms 
a  new  species  occnrs,  named  by  the  author  Ecieinascidia  diligens^  which 
differs  from  the  other  members  of  the  genus,  and  indeed  ^m  the  other 
members  of  the  ClaTellinid»,  in  possessing  an  entire  dorsal  lamina  in 
place  of  dorsal  languete.  The  author  does  not  however  believe  that 
the  condition  of  the  dorsal  lamina  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
the  erection  of  a  new  genus,  for  the  genus  Gynthia  exhibits  both  condi- 
tions. The  new  species  is  further  remarkable  for  a  large  brood-chamber 
which  appears  when  numerous  embryos  are  present. 

Balanoglossus  as  a  Generic  Name.  * — ^Dr.  S.  F.  Harmer  considers 
that  Spengel  was  not  justified  by  the  laws  of  zoological  nomenclature 
in  retaining  the  name  Balanoghesus  in  his  Monograph  in  a  restricted 
sense,  for  it  is  merely  a  synonym  for  Ptychodera.  Dr.  Harmer  proposes 
the  name  Balanocephalua  as  a  generic  name  for  the  species  included  by 
Spengel  in  the  old  genus.  The  type  species  would  then  be  B.  hupfferi 
▼.  WUlemoes  Suhm. 

INVEBTEBBATA. 

Mollusca. 
y,  Oastropoda. 

Cell-lineage  in  Aplysia.t — Dr.  D.  Oarazzi  has  followed  the  earlier 
stages  of  development  in  Aplysia  Umacina  L.,  with  special  reference  to 
the  spiral  cleavage  and  the  cell-lineage.  He  finds  that  oviposition 
occupies  a  period  of  4-5  hours,  the  calculated  number  of  eggs  laid  at 
one  time  being  about  three  millions.  Fertilisation  is  internal,  but 
maturation  does  not  occur  till  after  deposition,  the  spermatozoon  mean- 
while lying  inert  within  the  ovum.  The  first  segmentation  furrow 
appears  from  four  to  five  hours  after  deposition.  The  blastomeres  are 
markedly  unequal,  and  the  author  was  enabled  to  study  in  detail  the 
remarkable  phenomena  associated  with  their  formation,  and  to  correct 
certain  errors  of  previous  observers.  The  exact  manner  of  formation 
cannot  be  made  clear  without  figures.  In  regard  to  the  further  history 
of  segmentation  and  of  the  resultant  blastomeres,  perhaps  the  most 
important  point  is  the  origin  of  the  mesoblast  from  the  division  of  the 
cell  called  4  c2  in  Conklin's  nomenclature.  This  method  of  origin  of 
the  mesoblast  has  now  been  described  among  the  Mollusca  in  fifteen 
Gastropods,  two  Lamellibranchs,  and  Ischnochiton  among  Amphineura. 
The  author  believes  that  it  will  also  be  found  to  occur  in  other  Mollusca, 
when  embryologists  become  more  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  making 
observations  on  entire  eggs  instead  of  relying  wholly  on  sections,  and 
cease  to  allow  their  work  to  be  dominated  by  the  gastrula  theory.  The 
paper  also  includes  a  brief  general  discussion  of  the  origin  and  signi- 
ficance of  the  mesoblast. 

Horphological  Notes  on  Tectibranchs.^  —  Dr.  G.  Mazzarelli  dis- 
cfisses  me  structure  of  the  liver,  the  reno-auricular  communication, 

•  Proc.  Cambridge  Phil.  Soo.,  x.  (1900)  pp.  190-1. 
t  Anai  Anieig..  xvii.  (1900)  pp.  77-102  (6  figs.). 
t  Biol.  Centralbl.,  xx.  (1900)  pp.  110-20  (figs.  14-24). 
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the  optic  ganglion  in  Aply$ia,  «&c.,  the  organs  of  Hancock,  and  the 
gjstematic  position  of  the  group. 

Sensory  Cells  in  Houth-cavity  of  Helix.* — ^Dr.  H.  Smidt  adds  a 
brief  note  to  his  previous  paper  on  this  subject.  From  a  comparison 
of  the  "polype-cells"  of  the  buccal  cavity  with  the  corresponding 
sensory  structures  found  on  the  large  tentacles,  he  has  found  reason  to 
believe  that  the  hair-like  processes  of  the  cells  are  capable  of  spon- 
taneous movements,  by  means  of  which  they  escape  the  impact  of 
stimuli  of  too  great  force. 

Histology  of  Nervous  System  in  Helix,  f — Dr.  H.  Smidt  has  em- 
ployed Golgi's  method  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  morpho- 
logical value  of  certain  cells  in  the  nervous  system  of  the  snail,  to  which 
he  has  given  the  name  of  companion-cells.  He  finds  that  in  the  case  of 
peripheral  nerves  the^e  companion-cells  are  definitely  connective-tissue 
cells,  and  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  structure  they  surround. 
It  is  otherwise  with  the  ceils  found  in  the  radially  arranged  septa  which 
divide  the  great  nerve-trunks  and  the  commissures  into  three-sided 
prisms.  These  have  a  system  of  fibrillsB  which  recalls  that  of  the  glia- 
oells  of  vertebrates,  and  may  justly  be  called  glia-cells.  In  the  ganglia 
of  the  snail,  multipolar  cells  occur  which  are  connected  by  transitional 
forms  with  the  glia-cells  of  the  nerves,  and  which  again  recall  the  glia- 
ceUs  of  vertebrate  ganglia.  These  cells  do  not  appear  to  send  pro- 
longations into  the  ganglion-cells,  but  they  cling  very  closely  to  them. 

Anatomy  of  Triboniophoru8.t — ^Dr.  Wilbelm  Pfeiffer  has  studied 
the  structure  of  three  specimens  of  this  little-kaown  genus.  The  speci- 
mens were  obtained  from  Brisbane,  and  proved  to  belong  to  a  hitherto 
undescribed  species,  named  T.  hriahanemis  by  the  author.  Among  the 
more  remarkable  characteristics  are  the  following.  There  are  only  two 
retractile  tentacles,  which  bear  the  eyes  and  are  moved  by  four  posterior 
retractors  and  two  anterior  retractors.  The  pulmonary  chamber  forms 
a  system  of  tubes  which  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  blood  of  the 
dorsal  sinus,  pulmonary  vessels  being  absent.  The  ureter  is  complexly 
coiled,  and  is  ciliated  in  certain  areas.  In  the  middle  of  the  dorsal 
surface  there  is  a  shell-sac,  which  contains  a  calcareous  rod  and 
possesses  a  glandular  diverticulum.  The  organs  of  the  pallial  complex 
are  separated  from  the  body-cavity  by  a  muscular  diaphragm,  and 
between  diaphragm  and  dorsal  body-wall  there  is  a  remarkable  sense- 
organ,  apparently  homologous  with  the  osphradium  of  the  Basommato- 
phora.  It  is  supplied  by  two  stout  nerves.  The  organs  of  the  body- 
cavity  consist  of  the  digestive  system,  the  genital  apparatus,  and  the 
nervous  system.  The  stomach  is  tubular,  and  is  furnished  with  a 
CfBcum,  into  which  one  of  the  three  hepatic  ducts  opens.  The  paper 
contains  a  table  showing  the  relation  of  the  new  species  to  those  pre- 
viously described ;  but  the  anatomy  of  the  latter  is  imperfectly  known. 

New  Abyssal  Ga8tropod.§ — MM.  Ph.  Dautzenberg  and  H.  Fischer 
describe  a  remarkable  mollusc  dredged  by  the  *  Princess  Alice '  off  the 

♦  Anat  Anzeig.,  xvii.  (1900)  pp.  170-2  (2  figs.).    Cf.  anU,  p.  37. 
t  Arch.  Mikr.  Anat.,  Iv.  (1900)  pp.  800-13  (1  pi). 
I  Zool.  Jahrb.  (Abt.  Anat),  ziU.  (1900)  pp.  293-358  (4  pis.). 
§  Bull.  Soo.  Zool.  France,  zxiv.  (1899)  pp.  207-11  (4  figs.). 
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Azores  at  a  depth  of  1557  metres.  Namerons  specimens  were  found 
attached  to  a  fragment  of  a  Cephalopod  beak.  The  new  form  is  described 
as  Bathyaeiadium  eonicum  g.  et  sp.  n.,  and  some  acconnt  of  its  structure 
is  given  by  Prof.  Paul  Pelseneer.  It  has  a  simple  conical  shell,  is  with- 
out gills  or  ctenidia,  has  one  auricle,  a  nenrous  system  like  that  of  the 
Pat^dflB,  two  remarkable  otocnrsts,  each  containing  a  single  spherical 
otolith,  and  a  long  radula  with  t^  teeth  in  a  row.  There  are  two 
nephridia,  the  left  being  larger  than  is  usual  in  the  PatellideB.  The 
animals  are  hermaphrodite,  and  there  is  a  long  copulatory  organ.  As 
to  the  systematic  position,  the  animal  has  the  genend  characters  of  the 
limpets,  but  differs  sufBciently  ^m  the  members  of  the  existing  families 
to  merit  the  erection  of  a  new  family  for  its  reception. 

Two  New  Neomenians.* — ^Dr.  O.  Prnvot  describes  Styhmenia  aaU 
vatori  g.  et  sp.  n.,  which  exhibits  in  its  main  features  transitional 
characters  of  much  interest.  Like  the  genus  lamenia^  it  must  be  referred 
to  a  primitiTe  group,  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  the  tribe  of  Pro- 
neomenidee,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  the  Neomenidsd.  A  second  form 
is  Strophomenia  lacazei  g.  et  sp.  n.,  which  is  probably  derived  from 
Bhopaiomenia  aglaophenise  or  some  adjacent  form.  It  most  closely  re- 
sembles Pruvotia  sopita^  and  perhaps  an  Australian  Notomenia  described 
by  Thiele.  It  represents,  in  any  case,  one  of  the  most  modified  Neo- 
menians,  degenerate  under  the  influence  of  parasitism. 

8.  LameUibraTichiata. 

Locomotion  in  Solenomya  and  its  Belatiye8.t — ^Dr.  O.  A.  Drew 
notes  that  the  movements  of  burrowing  and  the  muscular  systems  are 
quite  similar  in  all  the  three  genera  Nucula,  Yoldia,  and  Solenomya. 
He  takes  Toldia  as  an  example.  The  movements  of  burrowing  consist 
of  thrusting  the  closed  foot  far  out  of  the  shell  anteriorly,  spreading 
the  flaps,  and  withdrawing  it  with  the  flaps  spread.  The  spread  flaps 
are  closed  together  when  they  come  to  the  margin  of  the  shell,  and  the 
foot  is  ready  for  another  thrust.  If  these  movements  take  place  in  mud, 
they  will  cause  the  animal  to  change  its  position.  The  closed  foot  is 
wedge-shaped,  and  easily  penetrates  the  mud,  while  the  spread  flaps  form 
a  very  peifeot  anchor.  Anchored  in  this  way,  when  the  retractor  muscles 
of  the  foot  contract,  the  shell  is  pulled  to  the  position  of  the  flaps.  As 
repeated  thrusts  and  retractions  follow  each  other  with  great  rapidity, 
the  animal  can  bury  itself  very  promptly — seven  or  eight  inches  in  a 
very  few  seconds.  What  special  enemies  they  have  has  not  been  deter- 
mined, but  it  seems  that  flounders  and  cormorants  feed  upon  them.  With 
regard  to  these  enemies  this  method  of  escape  must  be  very  effective. 

Another  combination  of  movements  common  with  Toldia,  and  fre- 
quently performed  by  Solenomya^  are  the  movements  of  leaping,  probably 
of  importance  when  the  animal  finds  itself  stranded  on  some  hard  smootifi 
surface  where  the  movements  of  burrowing  are  not  effective.  The  foot 
is  bent  back  under  the  valve  on  which  the  specimen  is  lying,  the  flaps 
spread,  the  shell  turned  nearly  on  its  dorsal  border,  and  the  expanded 
disk  planted  on  the  bottom.  The  posterior  foot-muscles  then  contract 
with  a  sudden  jerk.     If  the  foot  remains  firm  on  the  disc,  this  results  in 

•  Arch.  Zool.  Exp^r.,  vlL  (1899)  pp.  4«l-509  (3  pla.). 
t  ADat.  Anzeig.,  xtU.  (1900)  ppb  257-66  (12  figs.). 
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turning  the  shell  end  for  end  and  frequently  throwing  it  some  inchefi. 
If  the  shell  overbalances  the  foot,  as  more  frequently  happens,  the  foot 
shoots  anteriorly  with  the  flaps  spread,  with  a  speed  pecaliaf  to  this 
movement.  Starting  with  a  direct  push  on  the  bottom  (of  the  aqnarinm) 
and  followed  by  that  npon  the  water,  such  a  movement  usually  results  in 
a  very  considerable  leap;  the  shell  being  thrown  posteriorly.  These 
leaps  follow  each  other  so  rapidly  that  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
shell  hardly  touches  bottom  before  another  leap  is  made.  In  this  case 
the  protruded  foot  is  bent  dorsally  and  then  makes  an  antero-ventral 
sweep,  the  flaps  being  spread  at  the  instant  the  sweep  begins,  and  shut 
togetjier  when  the  foot  is  at  its  greatest  protrusion.  The  musculature 
involved  is  then  discussed. 

There  is  still  another  method  of  locomotion  to  be  described, — that  of 
swimming.  In  SoUnomya^  the  anterior  end  of  the  shell  is  pointed  for- 
ward, and  the  movement  consists  of  a  series  of  short  darts  that  remind 
one  of  the  swimming  of  a  squid.  Each  dart  is  accompanied  by  certain 
movements  of  the  foot  that  are  very  misleading  when  consiaered  by 
themselves.  It  does  not  burrow  through  the  water,  but  moves  by  a  some- 
what complex  process  of  expelling  jets  of  water.  Very  possibly  the  jets 
are  of  use  in  cleaning  the  mantle  chamber  and  burrow,  and  the  animal 
has  made  use  of  them  secondarily  for  locomotion. 

Chinese  Mollusca.* — ^M.  Bavay  notes  the  discovery  in  South  China 
of  I7tiu>  o^tit^  Hende,  a  species  which,  like  many  of  its  allies  from  the 
Yang-T8»-Eiang,  shows  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  JJnios  of  North 
America.  The  suggestion  of  af&nity  between  the  Molluscan  &una  of 
the  two  countries  is  confirmed  by  two  other  facts  of  similar  nature.  In 
the  north  of  Tonkin  there  occurs  a  species  of  AnculotuB  Say,  a  member 
of  the  fiunily  Strepomatidsd,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  confined  to  North 
America.  In  the  Yang-Tst^-Eiang  and  its  tributaries  the  same  or  a 
closely  allied  species  of  Anculotut  occurs,  in  company  with  what  appears 
to  be  a  species  of  Pleurocera^  another  Strepomatid  hitherto  only  known 
from  North  America. 

Arthropoda. 

a.  Inseota. 

Census  of  an  Ant-hill.t— Prof.  R  Yung  has  tried  to  take  a  census 
of  the  ant-hills  of  Formica  rufa.  His  method  was  to  place  a  board 
of  wood  on  the  hill,  to  brush  off  the  ants  which  immediately  cover  it 
into  a  vessel  with  spirits  of  wine,  and  to  repeat  the  operation  for  an 
hour  or  two,  day  after  day,  and  even  week  after  week,  until  the  nest  was 
thoroughly  depopulated.    The  results  were : — 

Diameter 
Kett.  of  Base.  Height.  Population. 


A 

m. 
1-60 

m. 
0-70 

63,018 

B 

1-28 

0-66 

67,470 

C 

1-60 

0-60 

19,933 

D 

1-40 

0-65 

93,694 

E 

0-96 

0-46 

47,828 

*  Ball  Soo.  Zool.  France,  xxiv.  (1899)  pp.  212-3. 

t  Arob.  Zool.  Exper.,  yii.  (1899)  Notes  et  Be?ue,  pp.  xxxiii^v. 
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To  each  total  10,000  maj  be  added  for  those  not  captured.  Even 
then  it  will  be  seen  that  most  are  under  100,000,  that  there  is  consider- 
able yariety,  and  that  there  is  a  proportion  between  size  of  nest  and 
number  of  inhabitants.  Yung  thinks  that  both  Forel  and  Lubbock  have 
exaggerated  the  numbers. 

Ants  in  Artificial  Nests.* — Prof.  H.  Beichenbach  has  been  Tory 
successful  in  keeping  ants  in  nests  made  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  con*- 
taining  chambers  covered  with  small  mirrors.  In  such  nests  he  has  kept 
many  species,  and  has  made  a  yaiietj  of  observations  on  their  habits. 
In  regard  to  the  psychical  activities  of  the  ants,  the  author  is  inclined  to 
agree  with  Forel  that  these  depend  primarily  upon  inherited  automa- 
tically acting  instincts,  but  he  does  not  deny  the  ants  the  power  of  pro- 
fiting by  experience  to  some  extent 

Choice  of  Colours  by  Insects.! — ^After  a  review  of  the  recent  litera- 
ture on  this  subject,  Prof.  F.  Plateau  gives  an  account  of  further  ex- 
periments which  confirm  his  previous  conclusion  that  colour  is  not  the 
primary  factor  in  attracting  insects  to  flowers.  Although  flowers  are 
undoubtedly  seen  by  insects  from  a  distance,  either  from  their  colour 
or  from  some  other  contrast  with  their  surroundings ;  when  they  once 
reach  the  flowers,  it  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  them  what  their  colour 
may  be — blue,  red,  yellow,  green,  or  white — if  they  differ  from  one 
another  in  no  other  respect. 

Vision  of  Anthidium  manicatum  L.} —  Prof.  F.  Plateau  has  made 
observations  on  the  visual  power  of  this  bee,  one  of  the  Megachilidse. 
Superficial  observations  suggest  that  it  has  excellent  sight  and  can  dis- 
tinguish the  form  of  stationary  objects  with  precision ;  but  more  careful 
ob^rvation  of  the  way  in  which  tiie  females  behave  to  flowers  leads  to 
a  modification  of  this  conclusion.  Similarly,  as  to  the  male,  he  passes 
dose  by  the  female  when  she  is  resting  and  fails  to  detect  her  presence ; 
even  when  she  flies  he  sometimes  fails  to  distinguish  between  her  and 
other  species. 

Hexagonal  Structure  of  Bee8waz.§ — ^Mr.  F.  Ohapman  points  out 
that  crystalline  structure  in  the  wax  has  no  effect  in  producing  the 
hexagonal  markings  seen  on  the  surface  of  cooling  wax,  as  suggested  by 
Messrs.  Dawson  and  Woodhead.  Indeed,  the  more  nearly  homogeneous 
a  substance  is,  the  more  readily  are  the  hexagons  produced.  Mr.  Ohap- 
man doubts  whether  the  phenomenon — which  produces  the  characteristic 
jointing  of  igneous  rocks — can  be  compared  with  the  natural  cells  of 
honeycomb,  for  the  melting-point  of  beeswax  is  too  high  for  it  to  be 
supposed  tiiat  the  bees  can  melt  the  wax. 

Development  of  Drones.jl— Herr  W.  Paulcke  found,  in  8  out  t>f  12 
eggs  taken  from  workers*  cells  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  they  had 
been  laid,  that  the  sperm-nucleus  and  its  radiate  system  could  be  observed. 
But  in  800  eggs  from  drone-cells  no  spermatozooil  could  be  detected. 
Thrice  he  saw  little  dark  corpuscles  which  might  possibly  be  sperm- 

*  Ber.  SenokenberK.  Natorf.  Ges.,  1899,  pp.  95-6. 

t  Mdm.  6oo.  Z03l.  Franoe,  xii.  (1899)  pp.  S86-70.    Cf.  this  Journal,  1899,  p.  298. 

t  Ann.  Soc.  Ent  Belg.,  xliii  (1899)  pp.  452-6. 

§  Ann.  Nat.  Hist,  v.  (1900)  p.  820.    (3f.  this  Journal,  arUe^  p.  198. 

I  Anat.  Anzeig.,  xvL  (1899)  pp.  474-6  (2  Bga.). 
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nnolei.    In  eggs  laid  bj  "  fertile  workers  "  uo  trace  of  a  spermatozoon 
was  to  be  seen.    Thus  the  author  confirms  Dzierzon's  theory. 

Hew  Psychid.* — A.  VayssiSre  and  L.  Bordas  obtained  from  Tim- 
bnctoo  a  branch  of  Mimosa,  bearing  some  thirty  conical  cases  which 
proved  to  be  the  chrysalides  of  a  hitherto  undescribed  Psychid.  The 
Psychids  are  remarkable  in  that  the  caterpillar  weaves  together  foreign 
particles  to  form  a  case  resembling  that  of  a  caddis-worm.  In  this 
instance  the  cases  were  formed  of  fine  grains  of  saud,  spun  together  with 
silk,  and,  as  the  insects  had  reached  the  chrysalis  stage,  were  hermetically 
closed,  and  suspended  from  the  twigs.  Within,  inst^  of  the  developing 
imago,  there  occurred  in  many  cases  a  large  number  of  eggs.  These 
were  at  first  supposed  to  be  the  eggs  of  a  parasite ;  but  it  was  found  later 
that  they  were  the  eggs  of  the  Psychid  itself.  The  female  never  leaves 
its  envelope,  but  is  fertilised  within  it  by  the  male,  and  speedily  dies, 
leaving  the  eggs  to  develope  within  the  original  case.  The  eggs,  chry- 
salis, and  caterpillar  are  described ;  but  in  the  absence  of  the  imago  the 
species  is  not  defined.  In  one  of  the  ^  cases  a  larva  of  a  species  of 
Braconidsd  was  found,  and  is  described. 

Ocelli  in  Tipulid8d.t — Dr.  0.  E.  Imhof  briefly  notes  the  discovery  in 
the  streets  of  Baden  of  a  new  species  of  Trichocera  Meigen.,  which 
possesses  three  ocelli.  These  have  not  been  previously  described  in  the 
family,  which  at  present  contains  365  species.  The  new  species  has  also 
five-jointed  palps,  but  the  basal  joint  is  very  short,  and  has  possibly  been 
merely  overlooked  hitherto. 

Oenital  Organs  of  Zaitha4 — Mr.  T.  H.  Montgomery,  junr.,  points 
out  that,  while  the  female  genital  organs  of  Zaitha  and  BelosUma  are 
quite  similar,  the  male  organs  are  very  different  In  BelosUma  each 
testis  consists  of  a  single  convoluted  follicle,  in  Zaitha  of  five  distinct 
and  well-separated  nearly  straight  follicles.  As  the  value  of  tho  geni- 
talia in  taxonomy  has  been  well  vindicated,  the  fact  pointed  out  indicates 
that  the  two  genera  are  by  no  means  so  closely  related  as  they  have  been 
assumed  to  be.  In  fact  it  might  be  proper  to  separate  them  into  different 
families,  and  Zaitha  is  perhaps  nearer  to  Nepa  than  to  Belostoma,  with 
which  it  has  been  usually  associated. 

American  **  Kissing-Bug."  § — P.  Serre,  in  the  course  of  some  general 
observations  on  the  zoology  of  California,  gives  an  account  of  this  insect, 
whose  attacks  created  a  panic  in  parts  of  America  during  last  year.  The 
true  ^  kissing-bug  '*  is  Melanolestes  picipes,  but  another  less  venomous 
species,  M.  ahdominalis,  is  also  abundant  in  California.  During  the  day 
the  insect  is  to  be  found  under  stones,  fallen  trees,  <&c.,  bat  it  is  active 
at  night,  and  attacks  the  lips  of  sleepers,  probably  because  the  epidermis 
there  is  thin  enough  to  be  readily  pierced.  The  bite  produces  serious  * 
effects,  and  may  result  in  death  in  tho  case  of  children  or  persons  of 
impoverished  blood.  The  effects  are  probably  due  to  the  poison  injected 
from  poison-glands,  but  it  has  also  been  suggested  that  they  are  due  to 
bacteria  introduced  into  the  blood-system  by  fiie  insect. 

*  Ann.  Fao.  Sci  Marseille,  x.  (no  date)  pp.  7-22  (1  pi.). 

t  Zool.  Anzeig.,  xziii.  (1900)  p.  116. 

X  Amer.  Nat,  xxxiv.  (1900)  pp.  119-21  (2  fij^s.). 

§  Bull  Soo.  Zool.  Fmnce,  xxiv.  (1899)  pp.  197-203. 
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Apterygo^enea  from  South  Eiusia.* — Einar  Wahlgren  describes  a 
small  colleohoQ  of  these  insects  made  by  Dr.  E.  Ldnnberg  in  the 
▼icinity  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  includes  a  new  species  of  CoUembola. 
Collembola  have  not  hitherto  been  described  from  the  Caspian  area,  and 
the  new  species,  named  Entomobrya  lonnbergi^  shows  some  interesting 
colour  variations.  Most  of  the  specimens  were  white  with  black  eye- 
spots  and  a  small  black  spot  between  the  antennea.  Others  were  elabo- 
rately marked  with  blac^  the  markings  showing  great  constancy  and 
regularity.  Between  the  two  extremes  a  number  of  connecting  links 
exist,  showing  that  the  markings  disappear  in  regular  order.  The  other 
species  found  have  a  very  wide  distribution. 

Structure  of  Collembola.t— M.  Victor  Willem  has  made  a  detailed 
investigation  of  twenty-eight  members  of  this  little-known  order.  He 
finds  that,  except  in  SmyrHkurus,  the  tracheal  system  is  totally  absent, 
and  that  the  head  contains  two  pairs  of  metameric  cephalic  glands, 
an  archaic  condition  which  recalls  that  seen  in  Myriopods.  In  the 
Thysanura  a  single  pair  of  glands  only  is  present  In  the  Collembola, 
as  in  Myriopoda,  a  post-antennary  sense-organ  is  present,  while  in 
Thysanura  it  is  absent.  The  Collembola  further  differ  from  the  Thy- 
sanura in  possessing  no  Malpighian  tubules,  the  function  of  excretion 
being  carried  on  entirely  by  the  fatty  body  which  contains  concretions 
of  sodium  urate.  In  regard  to  the  ovogenesis,  the  author  has  obtained 
some  novel  results ;  he  finds  that  the  ova  are  smaller  than  the  nutritive 
cells,  and  actually  penetrate  into  these,  so  that  previous  observers  have 
mistaken  follicular  cells  for  ova,  and  ova  for  vitelline  cells.  According 
to  the  author  a  similar  error  has  been  committed  in  the  case  of  Cam- 
podea.  As  to  the  relations  of  the  Collembola,  the  author  believes  that 
they  constitute  a  phylum  entirely  distinct  from  the  Thysanura,  and  of 
more  ancient  origin.  They  are  most  nearly  related  to  the  Thysanura 
Entotropha.  The  author  adheres  to  the  view  that  the  Apterygota  as  a 
whole  are  the  most  primitive  of  existing  insects.  The  paper  as  yet  is 
published  in  brief  abstract  only. 

South  American  Insects.}— Filippo  Silvestri  briefly  notes  the  occur- 
rence of  Projapyx  atylifer  O.  F.  Cook,  previously  only  known  from. 
Western  Africa,  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  As  yet  one  specimen  only 
has  been  seen.  In  the  same  note  the  author  describes  a  new  member 
of  the  Polyxenidea,  as  Synxenua  orientalis  g.  et  sp.  n.  The  generic 
definition  is  as  follows: — Segmenta  2—11,  praeter  penicilla  lateralia, 
seriebus  duabus  squamarum  omata.  Segmentum  ultimum  conicum 
apice  setis  longis  partim  arcuatis  serratis  radiatim  dispositis  instructum. 

Succession  of  Mouth-parts  in  Hydrophilu8.§ — Herr  P.  Deegener 
has  studied  a  complete  series  of  stages  in  the  life-history  of  this  beetle, 
in  order  to  test  Fr.  Meinert's  conclusion  that  in  insects  with  metamor- 
phosis the  succession  of  the  month-parts  is  the  very  reverse  of  that 
usually  accepted.  He  finds  that  the  order  of  succession  stated  by 
Savigny — (1)  mandibles,  (2)  first  maxillad,  (3)  labium — is  quite  correct. 

*  Ofversifft  k.  Yetensk.  Akad.  Forhandl.,  Ivi.  (1899)  pp.  847-50  (3  figs.). 

t  BuU.  Acad.  K.  Belg.,  xii.  (1899)  pp.  760-7. 

X  ZooL  Anzeig.,  xxiii  (1900)  pp.  113-4. 

§  SB.  Ges.  Nat  Freunde  Berlin,  1899,  pp.  4i-9  (3  figs.). 
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ProtoetiTe  Coloration.*— Y.  BrADdicourt  giTot  a  sammary  of  ^  an 
interesting  and  Tory  detailed"  stodj  on  the  protectiTe  oolcnration  of 
inseetn  by  Dr.  G.  P.  Marottf  He  deals  with  the  catorpillars  of  PapiUo 
podalirius  on  Prunu$  9pino9a,  Pamasthu  apoUo  on  CiffdMut  nutans,  P. 
mnemomfne  on  Sedum  telephiuMy  and  so  on.  Perhaps  the  reference, 
though  belated,  may  be  nsefaL 

$,  Kyriopoda. 

Pecnliar  Sense-organ  in  01omeris.{~Herr  Hennings  describes  the 
fotem  lateraUi  capttu,  which  Leydig  observed  in  1864  on  Olomem, 
which  have  also  been  known  as  Tdmdsvary's  organs  since  their  re- 
description  by  TdmosTary  in  1882.  They  are  hors^shoeHBhaped  sensory 
grooves  between  the  antennao  and  the  eyes  in  species  of  QlomertM^  and 
occupy  a  similar  position  in  the  blind  TyjUdoglowieris  eceea  Verb.  A 
sensory  cushion  of  elougated  epithelial  cells  is  supported  by  a  ohitinons 
ridge  and  protected  by  kteral  flanges ;  there  is  a  special  nerre  from  the 
brain ;  the  whole  is  probably  an  organ  of  chemical  sense. 

PalflBarctic  M7riopoda.§ — Dr.  Carl  Verhoefi^  in  the  course  of  his 
investigations  on  this  subject,  has  come  to  the  LysiopetalidsB,  whose 
morphology,  phylogeny,  and  classification  are  discussed  in  the  present 
instalment  of  his  work.  As  in  the  Ohordeumida,  the  copulatory  dgans 
«re  very  important  in  classification.  In  the  Lysiopetalidfe  one  pair  of 
gonopods  only  is  present,  and  those  at  each  side  consist  of  a  gonoooxide 
and  a  telopodide.  The  supporting  piece,  or  tracheal  pocket,  at  either 
side,  and  the  ventral  plate,  are  also  of  importance  in  classification.  It 
is  characteristio  of  the  fiamily  that  the  sperm-canal  is  confined  to  the 
femoral  part  of  the  telopodide ;  the  canal  begins  as  a  distended  pit  at 
the  base  of  the  telopodide,  and  ends  on  a  lateral  outgrowth  of  the 
femoral  region  to  which  the  name  of  ramu$  canaliculi  is  given*  The 
family  Lysiopetalidie  is  divided  by  the  author  into  two  sub-families, 
the  Callipodin»  and  the  LysiopetaUnsd,  according  to  the  condition  of 
ihe  supporting  pieces,  and  is  associated  with  the  family  Polydesmidie 
to  form  the  sub-order  Proterospermophora,  characterised  by  the  presence 
of  a  single  pair  of  gonopods,  consisting  of  gonoooxide  and  teleopodide, 
the  latter  being  furnished  with  a  sperm-canal  and  having  musdes 
attached.  The  paper  includes  a  revision  of  the  LysiopetaHda,  with 
descriptions  of  new  species. 

9%  Aradmida. 

.  Habits  of  Ischyropsalis  helwigii  Pz.|| — ^Dr.  Carl  W.  Yerhoefif  has 
kept  specimens  of  this  somewhat  rare  member  of  the  Opilioninie,  and 
finds  that  it  appears  to  feed  chiefly  upon  living  Molluscs.  Insects,  small 
Arachnids,  Crustacea,  &c.,  were  rejected,  but  both  shelled  and  naked 
snails  were  eagerly  consumed.  The  powerful  jaws  are  used  to  crush 
the  i^ell,  and  the  other  peculiarities  of  structure  are  adaptations  to 
this  predatory  life. 

«  BolL  Mens.  Soc  Linn.  Noid  France,  xiiL  (1897)  received  1900,  pp  282-5. 

t  Boll.  Natnralista,  15th  June  and  15th  Angnrt,  1897. 

X  SB.  Ges.  Nat  Frennde  Berlin,  1899,  pp.  39-44  (2  figs.). 

§  Zool.  Jabrb.  (Abt  SysiX  xiii  (1900)  pp.  36-70  (3  pU.  and  8  text-figs.). 

I  ZooL  Anieig..  xxiiL  (1900)  pp.  106-7. 
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Habits  of  Oaleodes  and  Buthus.*  — -  Dr.  Einar  Lonnberg  has  kept 
specimens  of  Oaleodea  in  confinement,  with  a  view  of  determining  the 
disputed  question  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  poison-glands*  The 
animals  ate  fiies  readily,  but  these  were  crushed  by  the  powerful  jaws, 
and  there  seemed  no  evidence  that  the  victims  were  poisoned.  Some 
interesting  observations  were  made  on  specimens  of  Oaleodea  araneoidea 
and  the  scorpion  Buthus  rufena  kept  together  in  a  confined  space.  Oa 
one  occasion  the  Oaleodea  succeeded  in  cutting  the  poison-gland  of  the 
scorpion,  and  was  then  able  to  overcome  it  by  the  strength  of  its  jawp, 
but  the  scorpion  showed  no  symptoms  of  poisoning.  On  another  occasion 
the  scorpion  was  successful  in  stinging  the  Oaleodea  on  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  thorax.  The  sting  produced  instantaneous  paralysis,  but 
this  passed  off,  and  the  Oaleodea  subsequently  recovered.  The  jaws  of 
Oaleodea  are  not  strong  enough  to  pierce  the  human  skin,  and  the  bite 
produces  no  poisonous  effect,  in  spite  of  the  prevalent  opinion  to  the  con- 
trary. As  winter  approaches,  the  animals  bury  themselves  in  the  sand, 
using  in  the  process  both  the  two  anterior  pairs  of  legs  and  the  jaws, 
which  again  speaks  against  the  view  that  the  latter  contain  poison-glands. 
Observations  on  the  scorpions  further  showed  that  these  do  not  use  their 
stings  in  their  combats  with  one  another,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  commit  suicide  if  threatened  by  fire.  When  digdng  in  the 
sand  Buthua  uses  the  three  anterior  pairs  of  legs  instead  of  only  two  pairs 
like  Oaleodea. 

'  Oeographioal  Distribution  of  OpilionidsB.f—Br.  J.  C.  C.  Loman  has 
investigated  the  distribution  of  this  small  and  compact  order,  with  a  view 
to  finding  what  light  the  distribution  throws  upon  the  relations  of  the 
members  of  the  order.  He  finds  that  the  order  is  constituted  of  three 
sub-orders,  Insidiatores,  Laniatores,  and  Palpatores.  Of  these,  the  first 
two  are  much  older  than  the  third,  but  their  relative  age  cannot  yet  be 
determined.  The  Insidiatores  occur  in  the  most  southerly  parts  of  the 
globe,  in  Chili,  South  Africa,  and  South  Australia,  where  they  must 
probably  be  regarded  as  the  remnants  of  a  formerly  much  richer  fauna. 
The  Laniatores  also  occur  in  these  southern  regions,  but  in  addition  are 
to  be  found  in  the  tropics,  and  extend  to  the  sub-tropical  zone  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Finally,  the  Palpatores  are  to  be  found  (1)  in 
the  extreme  south ;  (2)  in  the  tropics,  where  they  are  confined  to  the 
higher  mountains ;  and  (8)  they  constitute  the  entire  Opilionid  fSauna  of 
the  sub-tropical  and  temperate  zones  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  As  the 
North  Pole  is  approached  their  numbers  rapidly  diminish.  The  occur- 
rence of  the  Palpatores  in  the  mountains  of  the  tropics  is  to  be  correlated 
with  the  remnants  of  a  glacial  flora  and  fauna  to  be  found  there. 

Hydrachnids  from  the  Azores.} — ^F.  Ecenike  notes  that  the  Azores 
are  singularly  poor  in  this  group.  In  1887  Prof.  Barrois  describid  two 
forms  from  the  islands  as  Arrenurua  ehaveai  Barr.,  and  Sperchan  glandu- 
loaua  EoBU.  Subsequently  he  found  that  the  former,  which  had  been 
based  on  a  female  specimen  only,  was  A,  emarginator  O.F.M.  Eoenike 
found  that  the  second  form  was  S.  brevirostria  Eobu.,  and  collections  made 

•  OlVersigt  K.  Veten«.Akad.  Perhandl.,  Ivi.  (18D9)  pp.  977-83. 
t  Zool.  Jahrb.,  xiil  (1900)  pp.  71-104  (1  pi.  and  4  maps). 
t  Ball.  Soo.  ZooL  France,  xxiy.  (1899)  pp.  201-7  (3  figs.;. 
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during  the  Prince  of  Monaco's  expeditions  show  that  this  form  is  abun- 
dant in  the  Azores.  The  last-named  collections  contain  this  species 
only ;  and  as  both  sexes  occur,  the  author  has  been  enabled  to  draw  up  a 
detailed  comparison  between  the  male  of  Sperchon  glandulosua  and  that 
of  8,  hreviroBtris. 

c.  Crxutaoea. 

Notable  Crustacea.*  —  Dr.  A.  Alcock  describes  a  new  hermit-crab 
(jOhlsenopagurua  g.  n.),  noteworthy  (1)  in  having  for  its  refuge,  not  the 
usual  mollusc  shell,  but  a  sheet  or  blanket  formed  by  the  ccanosarc  of 
a  colony  of  sea-anemones ;  (2)  in  being— as  far  as  the  male  is  concerned — 
symmetrical ;  and  (8)  in  having  the  appendages  of  the  third  and  fifth 
somites  of  the  male  and  of  the  second  and  fifth  segments  of  the  female 
present  on  tho  right  or  left  side  indifferently.  The  sea-anemone,  belong- 
ing to  the  Zoanthidae,  merely  forms  a  sheet,  which  the  crab  simply  tucks 
under  its  tolson  by  one  end  and  pulls  over  its  back  by  the  other  end — 
the  polyps  seeming  to  have  no  power  of  adhesion  and  to  depend  on  the 
crab  for  a  fast  hold.  The  peculiar  interest  of  the  case  is  that  the  two 
animals  seem  to  have  become  directly  adapted  to  one  another,  and  to  be 
incapable  of  a  separate  and  independent  existence. 

Alcock  also  describes  Domecia  glabra  sp.  n.,  distinguishing  it  from 
its  sole  congener  D.  hispida,  and  makes  notes  on  LaireilUa  pennifera 
sp.  n.,  and  LatreiQopsia  hispinosa, 

Korth  American  Cancroid  Crabs.f — ^M.  J.  E  ithbun  gives  a  synopsis 
of  the  tribe  of  Cyclometopous  or  cancroid  crabs  (including  Cancridsd, 
Pilumnidte  (  =  Xanthidte),  and  Fortunidee,  with  a  key  to  the  genera  and 
species. 

Alleged  Budimentary  Eyes  of  Kiphargns.}  —  Prof.  F.  Yejdovsky 
finds  that  in  none  of  the  species  of  Niphargus  which  he  has  investigated 
is  there  any  organ  corresponding  to  a  normal  Arthropod  eye.  Oidy  in 
Niphargus  puteanua  can  there  be  any  suggestion  of  an  eye-rudiment,  and 
even  here  the  degeneration  has  gone  so  far  that  the  optic  part  of  the 
primordium  is  quite  subordinate,  and  the  whole  becomes  a  sinew-like 
structure  bracing  the  large  cerebral  ganglion  to  the  wall  of  the  body. 

Larva  of  Epischura  Iacu8tri8.§  —  Pro^  C.  Dwight  Marsh  has  some 
notes  on  the  structure  of  the  larva  of  this  Copepod,  which  is  found  only 
in  America  (its  nearest  European  relative  being  Heterocope),  and  is  re- 
markable for  the  very  pronounced  asymmetry  of  the  abdomen.  Li  the 
male  of  Epischura  lacustris  Forbes,  not  only  is  the  abdomen  twisted  to 
the  right,  but  certain  of  the  segments  have  marked  lateral  projections 
which  together  form  a  complicated  grasping  organ.  The  author  deals 
especially  with  the  male  abdomen  and  the  male  fifth  feet.  The  fact 
that  the  asymmetry  of  the  abdomen  and  the  lateral  processes  of  the  seg- 
ments appear  only  in  the  very  last  stages,  points  strongly  to  the  pro- 
bability that  this  most  marked  peculiarity  is  a  recent  development,  and 
that  JE^chura  may  be  quite  closely  connected  with  forms  having  sym- 
metrical abdomens. 

•  Joum.  Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal,  Ixviii.  (1899)  pp.  111-9  (1  pi.). 

t  Amer.  Nat,  xxxiv.  (190(0  pp.  181-43  (5  figs.). 

X  SB.  k  bohmisch.  Ges.  Wiss.,  1900, 12  pp.  (1  pi.). 

§  Trans.  Wisoonsin  Acad.,  xii.  (1900)  pp.  544-9  (2  pla). 
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Shizorhina  and  Herpyllobins.*-— Soren  Jensen  has  many  criticisms 
to  make  on  H.  J.  Hansen's  treatment  of  the  two  remarkable  Copepod 
parasites,  Bhizorhina  ampeliscse  H.  J.  H.  and  Herpyllobius  arcticus  Stp.- 
litk.  He  particularly  describes  the  males  and  the  male  genital  organs. 
His  systematic  conclusion  is  that  the  family  SphsdroneUidaB  of  Oiard 
and  Bonnier  contains  two  groups,  Choniostomatinsd  and  Ehizorhinin» ; 
and  that  Herpyllcbiui,  along  with  some  other  slightly  known  forms,  is 
referable  to  a  quite  distinct  series,  to  the  family  UerpyllobiidsB. 

British  Ampliipod8.t— Canon  Norman  gives  lists  of  the  species  be- 
longing to  the  families  Pontoporeudsd,  Phoxocephalidaa,  and  Ampeli- 
€cid8B;  and  he  also  notes  the  species  which  have  been  added  to  oar 
fauna  since  the  publication  of  Bate  and  Westwood's  book,  by  D.  Hobert- 
aon,  T.  E.  B.  Stebbing,  A.  0.  Walker,  J.  Homell,  and  T.  Scott. 

Palsearotio  Isopoda.} — Dr.  Carl  W.  Verhoeff,  in  the  course  of  his 
studies  on  the  fauna  of  European  oaves,  discusses  some  new  or  little- 
known  members  of  this  group.  In  regard  to  the  genus  Titanethes,  he  6nds 
that  the  only  well-known  species,  T.  albua  Schiodte,  is  abundant  in  the 
caves  of  Camiola,  while  in  the  caves  of  Herzogowina  it  is  replaced  by 
T.  herzegomnensis  sp.  n.  The  two  species  are  described  in  much  detail. 
A  new  sub-family,  the  Gyphonisoinjs,  is  erected  for  two  new  genera 
Cyphoniscus  and  LeucocyphaniscuSy  each  known  by  a  single  female  spe- 
cimen only,  and  occurring,  the  one  in  a  cave  in  southern  Herzegowina, 
the  other  under  a  stone  on  Monte  Generoso  in  the  Alps.  The  author 
also  records  the  finding  of  new  somewhat  aberrant  species  of  ArmadilU" 
dium,  which  necessitates  the  breaking  up  of  the  genus  into  four  sub- 
genera. 

Annelida. 

Maturation  and  Fertilisation  in  Annelida.§ — Edmond  Gathy  pub- 
lishes a  beautifully  illustrated  memoir  on  the  development  of  the  egg 
and  the  process  of  fertilisation  in  Tubifex  rivulorum  and  Clepnne  cam- 
planata.  The  following  are  among  the  more  important  of  the  results 
obtained.  In  Tubifex  the  nucleolus  of  the  young  ovooyte  is  rich  in 
nuclein;  but  as  the  egg  developes  the  nucleolus  becomes  gradually 
modified,  and  ultimately  yields  a  nucleolus  which  gives  no  colour  reac- 
tion for  nuclein.  A  second  nucleolus  may  appear  during  development, 
but  if  so,  it  does  not  arise  from  the  first  The  nucleolus  gradually  dis- 
flolves  within  the  nucleus  before  or  during  the  formation  of  the  first 
figure,  and  it  takes  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  figure.  Polar  cor- 
puscles occur  both  in  the  maturation  divisions  and  in  the  segmentation 
divisions,  and  are  derived  from  the  nucleus.  They  are  the  active  agents 
in  the  formation  of  the  figures,  and  determine  the  appearance  of  polar 
spheres  and  asters.  These  latter  are  generally  derived  from  the  cyto- 
plasm, while  the  spindle  arises  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  caryoplasm. 
Asters  and  polar  spheres  are  not  permanent  cell-organs,  but  are  mere 
transitory  modifications  of  the  cytoplasm,  arising  under  the  influence  of 
the  polar  corpuscles.     The  nucleus  is  reconstructed  from  vesicles  de- 

*  OversiRt  K.  Danske  Vidensk.  SeUkabd  Forbandl.,  1900,  pp.  61-112  (2  pis.). 

t  Ann.  Nat.  Hiat,  v.  (1900)  pp.  826-46. 

X  Zool.  Anzei^M  xxlii.  (1900)  pp.  117-30  (11  figs.). 

%  La  CeUule,  xvii.  (1900)  pp.  7-62  (4  pis.). 
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rived  from  rods,  and  these  rods  or  chromosomes  do  not  undergo  redac- 
tion either  before  or  daring  the  formation  of  the  pohir  bodies,  bat 
only  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  figure  of  segmentation. 

In  0lep9ine  similar  resnlts  were  obtained  in  regard  to  the  polar 
corpascles,  polar  spheres,  &c.,  bat  there  are  certain  complexities  in  regard 
to  the  history  of  the  nucleolas.  An  interesting  point  is  that  when  the 
eggs  are  detached,  and  are  lying  freely  in  the  ovarian  cavity,  they  are 
still  sorroaoded  by  their  follicular  membrane. 

American  Otigochseta.* — Br.  Qastay  Eisen  publishes  a  monograph 
on  this  subject,  based  on  collections  made  in  North  America,  especially 
on  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  adjacent  islands.  In  Mexico  and  Centnd 
America  a  form  provisionally  regarded  as  merely  a  sub-species  of 
Pontoscolex  coreihruru$  is  very  abundant,  and  its  minute  characters  are 
described  in  some  detail.  Among  the  points  regarded  by  the  author  as 
of  special  protective  value,  and  therefore  as  helping  to  explain  the  wide 
distribution  of  the  membei-s  of  the  genus,  are  the  following : — (1)  In  the 
anterior  segments  the  muscle-layers  are  separated  by  spaces,  which  the 
author  believes  enable  the  body  to  expand  suddenly,  and  so  cling  to 
the  burrow ;  (2)  the  caudal  zone  ("  zone  of  growth  "  of  Schmarda)  is  espe- 
cially sensitive,  and  can  also  suddenly  expand,  thus  enabling  the  worm 
to  perceive  and  resist  a  sudden  attack ;  (3)  the  posterior  end  of  the 
body  has  a  corkscrew  twist  which  must  also  enable  the  worm  to  cling 
closely  to  the  soil;  (4)  the  epidermis  contains  complex  "auditory'* 
cells. 

The  genus  Ocnerodrilus  is  split  up  into  a  number  of  sub-genera,  of 
which  one,  Nemaiogenia,  is  characterised  by  the  presence  of  peculiar 
spirally  coiled  lymphocytes  (ncmatocytes),  not  hitherto  described  in 
OligochsBtes. 

An  interesting  new  species  of  Benhamia  is  described,  which  is  bright 
green  in  colour,  and  in  the  position  of  its  spermiducal  pores  connects 
the  genus  with  Bichog aster.  It  is  indeed  now  possible  to  draw  up  a 
perfect  series  from  the  Benhamia  condition  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Dieho- 
gaster  condition  on  the  other. 

In  an  appendix  is  a  brief  but  interesting  note  on  the  disappearanoe 
of  native  forms  before  the  hardier  European  species.  In  California 
and  the  Southern  States  it  is  now  impossible  to  find  in  rich  garden  soil 
or  manure  heaps  anything  but  imported  species.  Among  the  causes  of 
this  replacement  the  author  notices  the  following : — the  native  forms  are 
pale-coloured  and  are  more  sensitive  to  heat  and  light  than  the  hardy 
deeply-pigmented  European  species.  Again,  the  imported  forms  thrive 
best  in  cultivated  soil,  while  cultivation  drives  the  native  species  away. 
The  latter  have  a  short  breeding  season,  and  must  therefore  reproduce 
less  rapidly  than  the  European  forms  with  their  longer  period  of  matu- 
ritv.  The  replacement  takes  place,  however,  in  the  case  of  Terricolsd 
only,  few  of  the  European  Limicoline  forms  having  as  yet  obtained  a 
foothold. 

^  OligochsBta  of  Illinoi8.t— Mr.  F.  Smith  gives  a  list  of  species  from 
this  region,  and  descriptions  of  two  Tubificid» — Bhizodrilut  lacteut  g. 

•  Proc.  California  Acad.  Sci,  ii.  (1900)  pp.  85-276  (10  pie.), 
t  Ball.  Illinois  Lab,  Nat.  Hist,  v.  (1900)  pp.  441-58  (2  pis.). 
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et  ep.  D.  somewhat  closely  related  to  Lunnbriculus  spiralis  of  Leidj,  and 
Enbdocephalua  multisetoaus  sp.  n. 

Nervous  System  of  Annelids.* — Dr.  J.  Havet  has  employed  Qolgi's 
method  in  the  study  of  the  minute  straoture  of  the  nervous  system  in 
cartain  OligochsBtes  and  Himdinea.  He  finds  that  in  the  latter  the 
skin  contains  numerous  bipolar  nerve-cells,  usually  arranged  in  groups, 
and  having  protoplasmic  prolongations  which  converge  to  form  a  kind 
of  nerve-plate.  In  Oligocheates  these  external  prolongations  are  absent. 
In  both,  sensory  nerves  are  formed  by  internal  prolongations  of  these 
nerve-cells,  and  these  sensory  nerves  ultimately  pass  into  the  ganglia  of 
the  ventral  nerve-chain.  The  ganglia  have  a  peripheral  coat  consisting 
of  several  layers  of  unipolar  ^Hirudinea  and  OH^ochsetes),  or  bipolar 
(OligochsBtes),  or  multipolar  (Oligochaetes)  nerve-cells,  which  are  usually 
pear-shaped,  and  vary  greatly  in  size.  The  chief  prolongations  assist 
to  form  a  lateral  nerve  of  the  same  side  as  that  in  which  the  cells  lie 
to  which  they  belong,  and  they  also  assist  to  form  a  lateral  nerve  of  the 
opposite  side.  Most  of  the  important  prolongations  give  off  secondary 
branches,  which  ramify  and  intertwine  to  constitute  the  dotted  substance 
of  Leydig.  These  secondary  branches  bear  pear-shaped  appendices,  and 
end  in  thickened  points.  AH  the  n^ves  are  formed  by  the  prolonga- 
tions of  the  sensory  or  motor  nerve-cells,  and  the  two  kinds  of  prolonga- 
tion can  be  distinguished  by  their  minute  characters. 

Copulation  in  Leeohes.t — Emile  Brumpt  reviews  the  literature  of 
this  subject,  and  gives  an  account  of  his  own  observations  in  the  dif- 
ferent groups  of  Hirudinea,  with  special  reference  to  the  phenomenon 
of  <<  hypodermic  impregnation."  In  Eirudo  troctina  he  was  able  to 
observe  clearly  that  one  individual  acted  as  a  male  and  the  other  as  a 
female ;  the  observation  was  made  on  two  separate  occasions,  and  in 
both  cases  the  larger  individual  acted  as  the  male.  Similar  observations 
have  been  made  by  Etrard  for  other  Gbathobdellidsd.  In  the  genus 
Herpohdella  the  author  confirms  Isao  Ijima's  observation  that  the 
spermatophores  are  deposited  on  the  integument  of  the  body,  and  be- 
lieves, contrary  to  the  opinion  of  that  auuor,  that  this  is  the  normal 
method  of  fertilisation.  In  CaUohdeUa^  among  Bhynchobdellid»  fer- 
tilisation is  reciprocal,  a  spermatophore  being  found  in  or  near  the 
female  orifice  of  each  individual  at  the  end  of  copulation.  In  PorUo- 
hdeUa  the  author  observed  the  reciprocal  deposition  of  a  spermatophore 
on  the  surface  of  each  of  the  copulating  individuals ;  the  contents  sub- 
sequently pass  through  the  skin,  which  exhibits  a  permanent  mark  at 
the  spot.  In  Piscicola  the  spermatophore  is  placed  in  the  female  orifice, 
and  fertilisation  appears  to  be  unilateral.  In  the  case  of  the  Olosso- 
siphonidaa  the  author  has  been  able  to  confirm  and  amplify  the  state- 
ments of  previous  authors  as  to  the  occurrence  of  the  "  hypodermic 
impregnation  *'  of  Whitman ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  like  Eowalevsky, 
he  has  been  unable  to  obtain  experimental  verification  of  the  view  that 
this  impregnation  results  in  effective  fertilisation.  His  observations  on 
the  subject  are  as  yet  incomplete,  and  the  present  paper  has  for  its 
special  object  the  emphasising  of  the  important  blanks  in  our  know- 

•  La  Cellule,  xviU  (1900)  pp.  65-186  (7  ph.). 

t  Bull.  Soc.  Zool.  France,  xxiv.  (1899)  pp.  221-88. 
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lodge  of  the  process  of  fertilisation  in  different  genera,  in  the  hope 
that  observers  who  have  the  opportunity  will  endeavoor  to  fill  these 
blanks.  The  paper  contains  some  useful  hints  on  habitats,  drc,  of  the 
less  .well  known  species,  with  notes  as  to  localities  where  obserrations 
may  be  profitably  attempted. 

Nematohelminthea. 

Moulting  and  Encystation  in  Kematodes.*  —  E.  Maupas  finds  in 
CephaMms  cUiatuSy  C.  concavua,  C,  truncatuB^  Bhahditis  peUio^  B.  caua- 
sanelif  Leptodera  appendiculata^  Angiostofna  limaciSf  and  Tylendiu$ 
devditatrix,  that  the  life  is  divided  into  five  stages  separated  by  four 
moults.  The  first  four  stages  are  larval,  the  fifth  and  last  belongs  to 
adult  life.  Each  moult  is  a  complete  rejection  and  renewal  of  the 
cuticle.  During  the  exuviation  the  animals  are  lethargic  for  periods 
varying  with  the  rate  of  development  in  the  species.  Thus  in  Bnahditii, 
whose  larval  life  occupies  2-4  days  according  to  the  temperatulre,  the 
quiescent  phase  does  not  last  for  more  than  two  or  three  hours ;  while 
in  Cephalobus  ciliaius,  which  has  a  larval  life  of  85-40  days  or  more, 
the  quiescent  stage  lasts  2-8  days.  The  moults  correspond  to  similar 
stages  in  development,  as  shown  by  the  state  of  the  organs  generally 
and  of  the  gonads  in  particular.  Maupas  draws  an  interesting  paralld 
between  the  moults  of  Nematodes  and  those  of  Arthropods,  uiough  he 
distinguishes  the  two  types  of  cuticle,  and  separates  motdts  of  metamor- 
phosis  from  moults  of  growth.  Encystation  may  occur  between  the 
first  and  third  moult,  and  replaces  the  second.  It  is  not  a  phenomenon 
$ui  generis^  but  should  be  regarded  as  an  adaptive  modification  of 
the  moult.  The  cyst  is  incontestably  the  homologue  of  the  second 
exuvial  casting.  Of  course,  the  cysts  of  Trichina^  &c.,  are  of  a  different 
nature,  and  should  rather  be  caUed  capsules. 

Only  the  larvie  of  the  second  stage  seem  to  have  the  power  of  true 
encystation,  and  the  chief  condition  of  it  is  scant  nutrition.  It  is  an 
adaptation  to  avoid  death.  Experiments  on  Bhahditis  tere$  show  that 
the  encysted  larvas  have  often  a  great  capacity  of  resisting  desiccation, 
but  sometimes  the  power  is  very  slight.  The  power  of  revivification 
is  a  special  adaptation  to  particular  conditions  of  life,  and,  like  all 
adaptations,  it  is  subject  to  variation. 

Filaria  of  Human  Eye.j — Br.  F.  Supino  has  investigated  the  species 
of  Filaria  from  the  human  eye  which  Grassi  called  F.  inermii^  and  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  identical  with  F.  apapiUoeephala  Cond., 
F.  palfehralis  Pace,  F,  periionm  hominia  Bab.,  F,  cot\jvnctiv«  Add^ 
F.  avhni  Cond.,  F.  oculi  aaini  Cond.,  and  F.  leatis  Dies. 

Filaria  loa.^ — ^Prof.  R.  Blanchard  gives  a  detailed  account  of  this 
parasite,  which  occurs  beneath  the  conjunctiva  in  negroes  from  the 
West  Ooast  of  Africa.  The  author  studied  a  mature  male  and  an  imma- 
ture female. 

*  Arch.  Zod.  £zp^.,  viL  (1899)  pp.  563-628  (8  pis.), 
t  Atti.  B.  Acoad.  Lincei  (Rend.),  ix.  (1900)  pp.  85-91  (3  figa.). 
X  Arch.  Parasitol.,  il  (1899)  pp.  f  04-34  (2  figa.).  See  Zool.  CentralbL,  vii  O^OO) 
K>.  243-4. 
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Arctic  NematodeB.* — Dr.  0.  von  Linstow  describes  Aacaria  deciptena 
Eiabbe  from  Trichechua  roamarua,  Phoca  vituUnaf  &c.  The  larvfe  Utc 
in  crowds  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  stomach  with  their  heads  in  the 
mnoons  membrane  ;  the  adults  are  free  in  the  intestine.  Three  larval 
forms  are  distinguished.  A  number  of  Nematodes  from  Gadidsd  are 
recorded,  while  Tkoracoatoma  denticaudatum  Schn.,  Spilophora  punctata 
sp.  n.,  Enoplua  edentatua  sp.  n.,  E,  communia  Bast.,  and  AfiophaUma 
gracile  sp.  n.,  are  free-living  forms.  The  author  also  compares  the 
arctic  and  subarctic  with  the  snbantarctic  forms. 

TTncinarisB  in  the  FelidsB.t  —  Dr.  L.  Cohn  finds  that  three  good 
species  of  Uncinaria  infest  the  Folidad,  and  he  has  been  able  to  make 
some  observations  on  Uncinaria  pemicioaa  from  a  panther.  This  form 
occurred  in  small  dark-coloured  nodules  in  the  wall  of  the  small  intes- 
tine, each  nodule  containing  a  number  of  individuals,  the  females  always 
being  in  excess.  The  nodules  lay  in  the  submucosa,  and  opened  into 
the  lumen  of  the  intestine  of  a  small  pore.  In  the  intestinal  mucus  a 
number  of  larvsd  were  found,  and  the  author  believes  that  the  life-history 
is  direct,  there  being  no  secondary  host  The  larvsd  pass  directly  into 
the  intestine  of  the  host,  and  when  sufficiently  mature  invade  its  wall 
and  cause  the  nodules. 

Platyhelminthes. 

Classification  of  Plalyhelminthes.} — Sig.  V.  Ariola  proposes  a  new, 
confessedly  somewhat  artificial,  grouping  of  Platyhelminthes : — 
I.  Sub-class.    Trematoda. 
n.         „  Cestodaria, — Caryophyllidsd  and  Archigetidea. 

m.         „  Gestoda. 

1.  Order  Dibothria. 

A.  Sub-order   Atomiosoma: — LigulidsB,   Tricuspidaridie, 

BothrimonidsB,  and  Cyatobothridffi. 

B.  Sub-order  Tomiosoma : — Leuckartidae,  Dibothriorhyn- 

chidsE),  Dibothriotetrarhynchidfe,  and  Dibothridsd. 

2.  Order  Tribothria  s  Soyphocephalidsd. 
8.  Order  Tetrabothria. 

A.  Sub-order  Tetrabothriina  (including  Mesoporina  and 

Pleuroporina). 

B.  Sub-order  Tetracotylina  (incl.  Mesoporina  and  Pleuro- 

porina). 
4.  Order  Ootobothna  =  Octobothridae. 

Classification  of  Ce8tode8.§— HerrM.  Ltihe  criticises  Ariola's  classi- 
fication of  Gestodes.  Thus  the  order  Octobotbria  cannot  be  upheld,  for 
the  only  representative  is  Ociohothrium  roatellatum  Dies.  =  Taenia  eryihrini 
Fabr.  1780,  which  has  not  been  found  since  the  time  of  Fabricius.  Again, 
as  to  the  order  Tribothria,  represented  by  Scyphocephalua  biaulcaiua 
Biggb.,  only  two  of  the  suckers  are  comparable  to  those  of  Boihrio- 
cephalua^  the  third  is  a  quite  differently  constructed  suctorial  organ. 

*  Fauna  Arctica  (Bomer  and  Bohaudinn),  Bd.  i.  Lief,  i.,  Jena,  1900,  pp.  119-82 
(1  pi.).    See  Zool.  C^ntralbl.,  viL  (1900)  pp.  244-5. 

t  Arch.  Parasitol.,  ii.  (1899)  pp.  5-22.    See  also  Amer.  Nat.,  xxxiv.  (1900)  p.  72. 

t  Atti  Soc.  ligUBt.  Bd.  Nat,  x.  (1899)  pp.  5-12.  Ste  Centralbl.  Bukt.  u.  Par., 
xxvii.  (1900)  pp.  345-6.  §  Zool.  Auzeig.,  xxli.  (1899)  pp.  539-43. 
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AtIeii  Cettodet.* — Dr.  Ladwig  Cohn  pablishes  some  farther  (pre- 
liminary) Dotes  on  ibis  snbject.  He  erects  a  new  genus— uinomoteiiia — 
for  tbose  Cy8toidot8Bni«  wbicb  baye  a  doable  oircle  of  books,  irregalarly 
alternating  genital  pores,  and  nameroas  testes  at  tbe  posterior  end  of  the 
proglottis.  Tbe  species  of  this  genas  ofifer  a  remarkable  parallelism 
to  the  species  of  Uhoanottmia  among  Cestodes  with  one  row  of  books. 
Another  new  genas,  Anonehotmnia,  is  erected  for  a  new  form  which  is 
anarmed,  has  no  rostellum,  and  displays  tbe  pecaliarity  of  anion  of  ateros 
and  shell-gland  in  tbe  ripe  proglottis  to  form  a  common  chamber  con- 
taining tbe  eggs. 

Beiection  of  the  Species  Bothriocephalos  cristata8.t — Br.  Brano 
Galli-Valerio  has  bad  an  opportauity  of  exaniining  this  alleged  rare 
parasite  of  man,  which  is  characterised  by  tbe  presence  of  a  prqiecting 
longitadinal  ridge  on  each  of  tbe  flat  sarfaces  of  tbe  head.  On  this 
accoant  Davaine  made  a  species  out  of  it  Bat  tbe  aatbor  agrees  with 
Blanchard  that  it  is  only  B.  latus  slightly  disgaised  by  a  deformity. 

New  Heteronemertean.}  —  Miss  C.  B.  Thompson  describes,  from 
Wood's  Holl,  ZygeupoUa  liioralis  g.  et  sp.  n.,  one  of  tbe  Eupolidsd, 
characterised  by  tbe  following  pecaliarities  :---(l)  A  layer  of  inner 
circalar  mascle  in  tbe  anterior  intestinal  region,  formed  by  a  continaation 
yentrally  of  tbe  circalar  mascle  of  the  proboscis-sheath  so  as  to  sarroand 
tbe  intestine ;  (2)  a  crossing  of  masde-fibres  from  tbe  circalar  mascle 
of  tbe  proboscis-sheath  to  the  circalar  mascle  of  the  body-wall ;  (3)  a 
pair  of  pits  or  grooyes  in  tbe  epidermis  above  tbe  lateral  neryes  a  short 
distance  in  front  of  tbe  end  of  the  anterior  intestinal  region. 

New  Diplo8tomam.§  —  L.  A.  Jagerskidld  foand  in  the  alimentary 
canal  of  Telmaiias  major  specimens  of  what  appears  to  be  a  hitherto 
andescribed  species  of  IHplottofnumy  wbicb  displays  some  interesting 
pecnliarities.  Tbe  baccal  sacker  is  exceptionally  large,  and  between  it 
and  the  yentral  sacker  there  lie  two  pits  recalling  tbe  so-called  accessory 
suckers  of  Hemisiomum  and  Holostomum  and  of  the  larvte  of  Diphatomum 
and  Tetraeoiyle,  Tbe  pits  are  not  like  suckers  in  appearance,  and  as 
they  baye  neyer  been  preyiously  described  in  a  sexually  mature  DifUh 
$tomum,  their  minute  structure  was  thought  to  be  worth  inyestigation. 
Sections  show  that  thoy  are  surrounded  by  numerous  unicellular  glands 
which  open  into  the  lumen  of  the  organ  at  each  side.  They  cannot 
therefore  be  regarded  as  organs  of  attadiment,  and  as  they  ore  common 
in  the  larysB  of  other  species,  tbe  new  species,  D,  macroetomumy  must  be 
regarded  as  a  primitiye  form,  while  the  genus  itself  must  be  regarded 
as  primitiye  as  compared  with  the  other  members  of  the  family. 

Oenas  Clinostomum  Leidy.|| — M.  Braun  comments  on  tbe  confusion 
which  exists  in  regard  to  tbe  species  of  this  genus,  and  describes  in 
full  tbe  nine  species  which  are  known  from  mature  specimens.  In 
addition  there  are  not  a  few  specimens  of  which  tbe  young  forms  only 
are  known.  These  cannot  bo  definitely  included  in  any  species.  The 
genus  appears  to  reach  its  highest  deyelopment  in  South  America,  and 
Uiose  immature)  forms  which  baye  been  obseryed  in  Central  Europe 
probably  baye  their  true  home  in  North  Africa  or  Southern  Europe. 

*  Zool.  Anzeig.,  xxiii.  (1900)  pp.  91-& 

t  Centralbl.  Bakt  u.  Par.,  xxviL  (1900)  pp.  805-9. 

t  Zool.  Anzeig.,  xxiii.  (1900)  pp.  151-3. 

S  Centralbl.  Bakt.  n.  Par.,  xxvii.  (1900)  pp.  88-7  (5  figs.).    |1  Tom.  cit,  pp.  24-82. 
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Eohinoderma. 

Cnvier's  Organs  in  Holothnroids.  * — Sig.  A.  Bubso  has  studied  these 
in  Hohthuria  forskali  and  H.  helleri,  where  thej  arise  as  evaginations  of 
the  cloacal  wall  directly  under  the  opening  of  the  respiratory  trees. 
The  cavity  of  the  diverticulum  has  its  epithelium  modified  to  form  the 
axial  canal  of  the  fully  formed  organ ;  hut  sometimes,  as  in  H,  heUeri, 
this  quite  disappears.  The  coelomic  epithelium  covering  the  external 
surface  hecomes  glandular.  Busso  regards  the  organs  as  equivalent 
to  the  interradial  csBoa  of  starfishes,  and  as  functionally  defensive. 

Development  of  Asterina  gihho8a.t  —  Prof.  E.  W.  MacBride  dis- 
cusses the  points  at  issue  hetween  Mr.  Seitaro  Goto  i  and  himself  on  this 
suhject,  and  figures  some  new  sections  which  he  thinks  confirm  entirely 
his  own  views.  In  the  first  place,  Goto  believes  that  the  symmetry  of 
the  larva  and  adult  are  identical,  though  this  fact  is  rendered  obscure  by 
the  bending  of  the  prsBoral  lobe  to  the  right  side.  MacBride  finds  no 
trace  of  this  secondary  bending,  and  believes  that  the  slight  and  incon- 
stant flexures  which  may  occur,  either  to  the  right  or  the  left,  are  due  to 
the  action  of  preservatives  only.  He  finds  no  correspondence  between 
the  planes  of  symmetry  of  the  larva  and  the  adult.  Further,  his  re- 
newed observations  fully  confirm  his  former  statements  that  the  ccalom 
on  each  side  of  the  larva  is  divided  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  part 
by  a  transverse  septum,  while  Goto  states  that  a  posterior  enteroccBle 
arises  at  the  left  side  of  the  larva  only.  Again,  Goto  denies  that  the 
structure  described  by  MacBride  as  the  right  hydrocoDle  deserves  this 
name,  for  he  believes  that  it  arises  from  the  left  coelomic  sac.  MacBride 
holds  that  this  is  an  error  due  to  the  fact  that  Goto  did  not  observe  the 
earliest  stages  of  the  development  of  the  structure.  Finally,  MacBride 
is  able  to  confirm  his  previous  statement  that  the  distal  portions  of  the 
radial  perihfemal  canals  are  coelomic  in  origin,  as  against  Goto's  asser- 
tion that  they  are  formed  by  the  hollowing  out  of  masses  of  mesenchyme. 

Connection  between  Blastomeres  in  Sea-TTrchin  Egg8.§— Prof.  J. 
Aug.  Hammar  discusses  the  bearing  of  recent  observations  on  his  view 
that  there  is  a  primary  protoplasmic  connection  between  the  blastomeres 
of  segmenting  eggs.  The  existence  of  such  a  connection  is  denied  by 
BO  one,  but  certain  authorities  have  regarded  it  as  being  of  membranous 
nature.  By  a  careful  comparison  of  the  statements  of  different  observers, 
the  author  shows  that  these  all  tend  to  confirm  his  view  that  it  is  truly 
protoplasmic.  Other  authorities,  however,  such  as  Flemming,  admit  the 
protoplasmic  nature  of  the  connection,  but  deny  that  it  is  primary.  In 
the  investigation  of  this  problem  the  author  has  studied  the  segmentation 
of  the  egg  in  the  sea-urchins  Echinus  mUiartB  and  Amphidetus  oordatus. 
He  finds  that  in  both  cases  the  first  segmentation  furrow  has  two  com- 
ponents ;  its  outer  and  less  important  part  is  formed  by  an  indimpling,  its 
more  central  part  by  a  splitting  of  the  protoplasm.  This  internal  cleft 
constitates  the  first  rudiment  of  the  segmentation  cavity,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  first  segmentation  is  traversed  by  a  slight  protoplasmic  band,  which 
connects  the  two  blastomeres.    These  are  also  connected  together  by  a 

♦  Monit.  Zool.  Ital.,  x.  (1899)  pp.  133-41  (1  pL).     See  ZooL  Centralbl.,  vii 
(1900)  pp.  140-1. 

t  Zool.  Anz<iig.,  xxiii.  (1900)  pp.  98-104  (3  figs.).  Cf.  tbis  Journal,  1896,  p.  421. 
t  Joum.  Imp.  Coll.  Sol.  Tokio,  xii.    Cf.  this  Journal,  1899,  p.  40. 
§  Arch.  Mikr.  Anat.,  1?.  (1900)  pp.  313-86  (1  pi.). 
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peripheral  ring  of  protoplasm,  placed  in  the  peripheral  furrow.  Of 
these  two  connections  the  first  is  very  transient,  disappearing  before  the 
fonr-cell  stage,  but  the  second  persists.  In  the  later  divisions  the  seg« 
mentation  cavity  becomes  more  complex,  but  always  retains  its  primitive 
character  of  a  cleft  in  the  protoplasm.  In  addition  to  the  peripheral  proto- 
plasmic band  which  is  undoubtedly  primary,  other  secondary  connections 
of  a  less  constant  nature  may  also  occur. 

Growth  and  Food-supply  in  Starfish.*— Mr.  A.  D.  Mead  has  made 
a  series  of  observations  on  the  rate  of  growth  in  Asterias  forhesiiy  and 
finds  that  it  is  extraordinarily  rapid  and  extraordinarily  variable.  The 
date  when  the  larvsd  begin  to  *'  set "  was  noticed,  and  about  a  month 
later  minute  specimens  were  obtained  which  were  kept  as  nearly  as 
possible  under  natural  conditions  until  November.  It  was  found  that 
the  rate  of  growth  depended  on  one  fSctctor  only — the  supply  of  food  ; 
where  this  is  abundant,  the  starfishes  eat  voraciously  and  grow  rapidly ; 
where  it  is  scanty,  growth  is  arrested,  though  the  animals  may  remain 
perfectly  healthy.  Again,  a  starfish  does  not  become  sexually  mature 
until  it  has  attained  a  certain  size,  so  that  an  abundant  food-supply 
hastens  maturity,  while  an  inadequate  supply  retards  it.  The  growth 
phenomena  of  the  starfish  are  thus  very  different  from  those  of  a  verte- 
brate, where  the  relation  between  size  and  age  is  tolerably  constant.  A 
practical  corollary  is  that  in  observations  on  variation,  size  cannot  be 
taken  as  affording  any  index  of  age;  this  is  probably  true  of  other 
invertebrates  also. 

'  Albatross '  OphiuridsB.f — 0.  F.  Llitken  and  Th.  l^ortensen  deal  with 
66  species,  of  which  53  are  new,  from  the  tropical  regions  of  the  eastern 
Pacific.  A  new  genus  ChfmnofMura  is  established  near  OphioglypJui ; 
the  central  dorsal  part  of  ike  disc  is  more  or  less  naked.  Four  Atlantic 
forms  were  found,  and  seven  others  are  at  least  nearly  related  to 
Atlantic  species.  The  collection  did  not  include  a  single  viviparous 
form. 

Studies  on  Synapta.:^ — ^Mr.  H.  L.  Clark  has  studied  Synapta  tenuis 
Ayres  (=5.  girardii  Pourt.  and  apparently  agreeing  thoroughly  with 
the  European  S.  inhserens)^  and  8,  roseola  which  is  a  very  distinct 
species.  Both  forms  can  be  readily  kept  in  aquaria  with  a  deep  bed  of 
sand  for  burrowing  in.  The  reproductive  period  is  in  midsummer.  The 
anchors,  which  increase  in  size  and  number  at  the  posterior  end,  support 
the  animal  in  its  movements  in  the  sand. 

Experiments  showed  that  the  "  auditory  vesicles  "  are  not  auditory, 
but  statocysts  or  "  positional  organs."  The  ciliated  funnels  are  large 
^*  lymph-stomata "  and  are  excretory.  Eegeneration  occurred  only  on 
the  excised  head-portion  including  the  mouth  and  fore-gut. 

Ooelentera. 

North  Atlantic  Hydroida.§  —  Kristine  Bonnevie  reports  on  the 
collection  of  the  Norwegian  North  Atlantic  Expedition,  which  com- 

♦  Amer.  Nat,  xxxiv.  (1900)  pp.  17-23  (1  fig.). 

t  Mem.  Md8.  Zool.  Harvard,  xxiii.  (1899)  208  pp.,  22  pis.,  1  map.  See  Zool. 
CentralbL,  vii.  (1900)  p.  139. 

t  U.S.  Fish.  Ck)mm.  Bull.,  1899,  pp.  21-31  (2  pis.).  See  Zool  Centralbl.,  viL 
(1900)  p.  140. 

§  Norske  Nordbava-Expedition,  xxvi.  (1899)  104  pp.,  8  pis.,  3  figs.,  1  map. 
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prised  45  species,  of  which  16  are  new.  Among  them  are  several  forms 
whose  structuro  is  of  great  interest,  and  the  rescdts  of  their  investigation 
will  to  some  extont  affect  the  present  views  with  regard  to  the  systematic 
relationships  of  Hydroids. 

A  survey  of  the  various  families  and  genera  shows  a  progress  from 
homogeneity  to  more  or  less  hiffh  differentiation.  This  is  most  notice- 
ably expressed  in  the  position  of  the  reproductive  elements  (gonophores) 
in  the  colony.  With  Clava  as  a  point  of  departure,  we  see  in  the 
athecate  hydroids  which  have  spindle-shaped  hydrantiis  with  filiform 
tentacles  a  series  of  stages  in  differentiation.  All  the  hydranths  in  a 
colony  of  Clava  bear  gonophores ;  there  is  thus  complete  homogeneity 
within  tbe  colony.  The  same  is  the  case  with  PerigonimuSy  where  the 
gonophores  are  found  scattered  over  stems  and  branches  throughout  the 
colony.  A  somewhat  higher  stage  is  seen  in  BcmgainviUia,  tiie  gono- 
phores being  congregated  on  the  stems  of  a  few  hydranths,  while  the 
rest  of  the  colony  is  sterile,  the  earliest  commencement  of  blastostyle 
formation.  In  Dieoryne  and  Hydractiniaj  the  blastostyle  formation  is 
complete,  as  those  hydranths  which  bear  the  gonophores  are  more  or 
less  atrophied,  and  are  thus  no  longer  used  in  nutrition. 

From  these  we  come  to  the  thecophorous  hydroids,  where  the  unity 
of  the  atrophied  hydranth  and  its  gonophores  is  yet  more  distinctly 
emphasised  by  their  being  covered  with  a  common  chitinous  sheath. 

Starting  from  Coryne^  and  looking  at  the  families  .that  must  be 
derived  from  it,  we  see  the  same  development,  but  with  greater  breaks. 
In  this  series  the  differentiation  is  found  to  be  yet  further  advanced 
than  in  JEydractinia,  the  blastostyles  (atrophied  hydranths)  being  com- 
pletely tnmsformed,  and  from  representing  persons  in  a  colony  have 
become  organs  in  a  person.  This  change  is  introduced  in  Myriothela, 
where  the  blastostyles,  which  exactly  resemble  those  in  HydracHnia,  are 
found  on  tbe  lower  part  of  the  only  unatropbied  hydranth  in  tbe  colony. 
In  Tubularia  it  is  found  at  its  highest  degree  of  development,  the  blasto- 
styles, which  are  scarcely  recognisable  as  such,  being  placed  like  a  circle 
of  raceme-like  organs  within  the  hydranth's  proximal  crown  of  tentacles. 

The  following  scheme  of  derivation  is  proposed : — 
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At  present,  the  two  lines  of  en^ntion  roptesonted  bj  the  Corynida 
and  ClftTide  miiBt  be  left  distinct.  In  the  fiunilj  CcMrynidje  tibere  is  % 
development  in  two  directions^  towards  MyriothdidA  ((7.  gigamiea)  and 
towards  Tnbalaridsd.  The  fiunilj  Pennarids  diasolTes  itself  into 
Corynide  and  TnbolaridflB.  The  other  tomch  of  atheeate  hjdroids, 
with  ClaTid«  as  its  starting  point,  forms  a  furlj  compact  series ;  the 
BongainnllidflB  deserre  to  be  kept  distinct,  and  the  EodendridA  haTe 
a  peculiar  position  as  an  independent  funilj.  The  Haleciid«  form  the 
starting-point  for  the  Tarioos  families  <f  the  theoophorons  hjdroids, 
and  are  in  torn  deriyed  from  BongainTillids.  H^e,  as  in  many  other 
points,  K.  C.  Schneider^s  argmnents  are  aooepted.  In  Haledids,  the 
genns  Opkiodet  forms  the  transition  to  Plmnnlaridsd,  while,  cm  the  oth» 
hand,  the  CampannlaridiB  most  also  seek  their  origin  in  this  fiunfly. 

Oarjophyllia  of  Port-Yendres.* — Prof.  H.  de  Lacaze-Dathien  dis- 
cusses a  peculiar  habitat  and  the  associated  stnictoral  peciiliarities. 
The  form  in  question  seems  to  be  (7.  davms^  which  nsnally  lives  at  a 
depth  of  200  metres.  The  embryos  have  been  carried  into  a  novel 
enTironment,  and  the  result  is  a  local  modification.  They  multiply  by 
forming  **  bouquets"  by  the  superpositioQ  and  fixation  of  indi^uals 
which  show  neither  fissiparity  nor  blastogenesis. 

Poii&nu 

Skeleton  of  AstroselenLf — Mr.  J.  J.  Lister,  in  describing  the  stnie- 
ture  of  AtiroBeUra  wiUeifanay  a  new  sponge  obtained  by  Dr.  Willey  in 
the  Loyalty  Islands,  points  out  certain  resemblances  between  its  skeleton 
and  that  of  certain  fossil  sponges  belonging  to  the  Pharetrones.  The 
elements  of  the  skeleton  differ  however  in  structure,  fior  while  those  of 
A$tro§dera  are  polyhedral  masBes  consisting  of  radially  arranged  crystals 
of  aragcmite,  those  of  the  Pharetrones  are  more  or  less  mocUfied  three- 
or  four-rayed  spicules  of  calcite.  In  certain  specimens  of  Pharetrmids 
from  the  Tyrot  however,  the  skeleton  has  a  radiating  structure  resem- 
bling that  of  AMtnmdera,  Close  examination  confirms  the  usual  view 
that  this  radiation  is  secondary  and  due  to  recrystallisation ;  but  the  &ct 
of  its  occurrence  as  the  result  of  a  physical  process  in  Pharetronids,  and 
as  the  residt  of  the  activity  of  living  protoplasm  in  AMtrmdera^  is  of 
some  importance  in  relation  to  the  proUem  of  the  origin  of  spcmge- 
spicules. 

Species  of  Hyalonema-t— Prol  F.  K  Schulse  finds  that  H.  ajfme 
W.  Marshall,  H.  apertmm  F.  E.  Sdu,  and  H.  makremthaU  F.  £.  iidi., 
must  be  united  in  one  species.  But  the  Japanese  and  Indian  specimens 
are  distinct  enough  to  warrant  their  being  regarded  as  sub-species, — 
H.  affine  japomieum  and  H.  affime  reUatlaimm  respectively. 

Protosoa. 

Horfh  Atlantic  Thalamophonu§~Herr  Hans  Kiar  reports  on  the 
collection  of  the  Norwegian  North  Atlantic  Expedition  (1876-8).    There 

•  Areh.  ZooL  Exp€r^  viL  (1899)  pp.  529-02  (1  pL> 

t  Proe.  Cambridge  PhU.  8oc,  x.  (1900)  pp.  189-90. 

t  SB.  Get.  Natiirfreuiide  BerUn,  1899,  ppw  112-29  (1  fig.> 

§  Nonke  NoidbaTt-ExpediUon,  xxr.  (1899)  14  pp.,  1  pi  and  1  map. 
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were  no  pelagic  forms,  though  Olohigerina  hulloides  is  known  to  be 
abundant  in  the  plankton  between  Trondjem  and  Iceland.  Nor  were 
there  any  Radiolarians,  though  a  few  species,  e.g.  Acanthonia  echinoides 
Haeckel,  is  known  to  appear  sometimes  in  immense  numbers  in  plankton 
off  the  west  coast  of  Norway.  The  author's  tables  take  account  of  166 
species,  and  he  has  special  notes  on  Orithicnina  abysaorum  sp.  n.,  BUo- 
aUina  hecis  Defrance,  Bigenerina  sargi  sp.  n.  ^ which  is  dimorphic  like 
the  former  species),  and  Lagena  lucida  Will.  In  his  survey  of  the 
occurrence  of  Thalamophora  in  all  the  ocean-depths  inyestigated  by 
the  expedition,  the  author  distinguishes  three  different  centres  of  dis- 
tribution, Yiz. : — ^A.  The  southern  grey  clay,  which  includes  the  fjords 
and  banks  along  the  Norwegian  coast,  about  as  far  as  to  19  E.  long., 
and  the  grey  clay  near  Iceland  and  Jan  Mayen  Island;  B.  The 
northern  grey  day,  to  which  the  fjords  and  banks  along  the  Norwegian 
coast  east  of  19  E.  long.,  near  Bear  Island  and  Spitzbergen,  belong,  and 
the  Bhahdammina  Clay ;  0.  The  brown  clay,  which  is  divided  into  the 
Biloculina  Clay  proper  and  the  Transition  Clay. 

Becent  Foraminifera.* — Dr.  J.  M.  Flint  records  in  a  descriptive 
catalogue  the  results  of  an  examination  of  a  portion  of  the  bottom 
material  obtained  during  the  dredging  operations  of  the  U.S.  Fish 
Commission  steamer  ^  Albatross.'  It  furnishes,  with  its  80  plates  of 
photographs,  a  valuable  book  of  reference  for  students  of  Ihe  Foramini- 
fera.    Brady's  classification  is  followed. 

Parasitic  Infa8orians.t— Dr.  Bruno  Galli-Yalerio  describes  Tncho- 
monaa  cavim  Day.,  which  he  found  to  be  the  cause  of  an  epidemic 
among  guinea-pigs.  He  has  also  a  note  on  sub-serous  intestinal  nodules 
in  Totanus  chalidria,  which  seemed  to  be  due  to  a  ciliated  Infusorian 
recalling  BalarUidium  coli. 

Botryomonas,  a  New  Genus  of  Flagellata.^— In  plankton-material 
from  Lake  Nyassa,  Africa,  Herr  W.  Schmidle  finds  an  organism  which 
he  makes  the  type  of  a  new  genus  of  Flagellata,  under  the  name  Botryo- 
monas  natans  g.  et  sp.  n.,  with  the  following  diagnosis : — Familiie  fuscse, 
initio  adnata,  demnm  natantes,  e  filis  crassis  brevibus  tubulosis  radian- 
tibus  et  postremo  oorymboso-dichotomis  et  monadina  in  excipulis 
sedentia  gerentibus ;  monadina  parya,  ovoidea  aut  elliptica,  amyligera, 
uninucleata,  apice  (ut  videtur)  biciliata ;  excipula  crateriformia,  termi- 
nalia,  ad  basin  angustata,  et  in  apice  aperta. 

The  Tentaculiferons  Infu8oria.§ — ^M.  Ben6  Sand  publishes  the  first 
or  general  part  of  a  memoir  on  these  Protozoa.  The  present  instalment 
includes  a  general  account  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology,  of  the  process 
of  conjugation  and  of  the  development,  and  a  discussion  of  the  affinities. 
It  is  to  be  followed  by  a  systematic  part,  and  includes  both  an  account 
of  the  author's  own  observations,  and  a  summary  of  the  observations  of 
others  since  the  publication  of  Btltschli's  Protozoa.  The  author's  own 
observations  have  been  made  on  44  different  species,  obtained  both  from 

*  Ann.  Rep.  Smithsonian  Inst  for  1897;  Rep.  U.S.  Nat  Mas..  Dtirt  i  Waahinir. 
ton,  1899.  pp.  251-849  (80  pis.).  -*~     •»  K 

t  Gentralbl.  Bakt  u.  Par.,  xxvii  (1900)  pp.  305-9  (8  flg8.> 

X  Engler's  Bet  Jahrh,  xxvlL  (1899)  p.  229  (1  fig.).  See  Beih.  s.  Bot  Centralbl.. 
ix.  (1900)  p.  120.        §  Ann.  fioc  Beige  Mior.,  xxiv.  (1899)  pp.  57-189  (8  pis.). 
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fresh  and  from  salt  water.  In  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  life- 
historj,  the  author  wholly  rejects  the  suggestion  that  the  ciliated  em- 
bryo indicates  a£Gmity  with  the  Ciliata,  and  indeed  denies  that  the 
fundamental  biogenetic  law  is  applicable  to  the  Tentacnlifera  at  all. 
The  ciliated  embryo  he  regards  as  adaptive,  its  ciliation  being  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Ciliata.  He  equally  rejects  the  statement  that 
such  forms  as  Pettiadia,  Mesodinium^  &c.,  show  a  transition  between  the 
characters  of  the  Ciliata  and  the  Tentacnlifera,  and  wholly  denies  the 
existence  of  any  affinities  between  the  two  groups.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  believes  there  is  clear  evidence  of  affinity  with  the  Heliozoa,  and  points 
to  similar  nuclear  phenomena  (presence  of  a  centrosome,  chromosomes, 
a  spindle,  and  a  spiral  stage),  to  similar  methods  of  reproduction  (by 
fission,  by  gemmae,  and  by  embryos),  to  the  similarity  between  tentacles 
and  pseudopodia,  and  to  certain  minor  cytological  peculiarities,  as  well 
as  to  the  slow  movements  and  the  slight  specialisation  of  structure  as 
compared  with  the  active  highly  organised  Ciliata. 

Atlantic  Tintinnodea.* — P.  T.  Cleve  describes  a  small  collection  of 
Atlantic  plankton  forms,  and  makes  notes  on  the  condition  of  the  water 
in  which  the  specimens  occurred.  The  collection  includes  a  rare  form 
with  porous  house  for  which  a  new  genus — Porella — is  erected.  Another 
interesting  form  is  Leprotintinnus  hrandtii  (Nordquist)  which  was  taken 
off  S.  Ameriqi,  and  has  been  previously  described  only  in  the  Baltia 

Alternation  of  Generations  in  Coccidium.f  —  Dr.  Fritz  Schaudinn 
has  made  a  long  series  of  observations  on  the  species  of  Coccidium  which 
infect  Liihohim  forficatm.  In  the  grounds  of  the  Zoological  Institute 
at  Berlin,  LithMus  is  exceedingly  common  and  is  practically  always 
infected  with  the  parasite,  a  fact  which  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  somewhat 
confined  space  in  which  the  hosts  live.  In  the  open  woods,  on  the  other 
hand,  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  Myriopods  were  infected.  Three 
species  of  Coccidium  occur  in  the  host,  and  tiiese  are  present  in  all  com- 
binations in  the  different  individuals.  No  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
keeping  the  hosts  in  captivity  and  in  infecting  them  with  the  different 
species.  The  greater  part  of  the  observations  were  made  on  Coccidium 
schuhergi  sp.  n.,  which  is  rarer  than  the  two  other  previously  known 
species,  but  is  in  some  respects  better  adapted  for  study,  and  was  obtained 
in  large  amount  by  infection  experiments.  In  this  species  the  youngest 
stage  is  a  sickle-shaped  embryo,  which  is  capable  of  free  movement,  and 
ultimately  finds  its  way  into  ona  of  the  cells  of  the  gut  of  the  host  Here 
it  grows  at  the  expense  of  the  cell,  its  nucleus  divides  up,  and  it  ulti- 
mately breaks  up  into  a  number  of  new  sickle-shaped  embryos  which 
infect  the  other  gnt-cells  of  the  host.  In  the  author's  nomenclature  this 
process  of  asexual  multiplication  is  known  as  schizogony,  the  mother- 
cells  are  schizonts,  and  the  daughter-cells  merozoites. 

These  merozoites,  then,  develope  further  in  one  of  three  ways: — 
(1)  They  may  grow  rapidly,  accumulate  no  reserves,  and  become  con- 
verted into  schizonts;  (2)  they  may  become  filled  with  reserve  food, 
grow  slowly,  and  become  converted  into  female  reproductive  cells  (macro- 
gametes)  ;  (8)  they  may  grow  slowly  but  accumulate  no  reserves,  and 

*  Sfvers.  af  K.  Yeten8k.-Akad.  Forliandl.,  1899,  pp.  969-75  (12  figs.)- 
t  Zool.  Jahrb.,  xui.  (1900)  Abth.  Anat,  pp.  197-292  (4  p!8.). 
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later  divide  up  into  a  number  of  flagellate  male  cells  (miorogametes). 
In  the  first  case  the  result  is  the  self-infection  of  the  host,  in  the  two 
latter  the  ultimate  resnlt  is  the  infection  of  new  hosts.  The  macro- 
gametes  are  fertilised  by  the  microgametes,  and  in  each  case  an  oocyst  is 
formed  ronnd  the  conj agates.  The  new  nucleus  (sporont-nucleus)  divides, 
the  daughter-nuclei  alco  divide,  and  later  the  protoplasm,  so  that  four 
sporoblasts  are  formed  within  the  oocyst.  Each  of  these  sporoblasts 
becomes  invested  by  a  thick  coat  within  the  original  cyst,  and  thus 
becomes  converted  into  a  sporocyst.  Each  sporocyst  gives  rise  to  two 
sporozoites,  as  well  as  to  a  residual  core  of  protoplasm.  Thus  each  pair 
of  conjugates  give  rise  ultimately  to  eight  sporozoites.  The  sexual  pro- 
cess occurs  slowly,  and  the  oocyst  may  be  ejected  from  the  host  at  any 
stage  in  development.  When  taken  up  by  a  new  host,  the  coats  dissolve, 
and  the  sporozoites  emerge  as  sickle-shaped  embryos,  to  begin  the  life- 
cycle  anew.  There  is  thus  a  definite  alternation  of  sexual  and  asexual 
generations.  The  cytological  characters  of  each  of  the  different  forms 
is  described  in  careful  detail,  and  comparisons  are  instituted  with  the 
stages  of  the  other  species. 

The  question  as  to  the  natural  means  of  infection  is  somewhat 
obscure,  for  Lithohius  is  purely  carnivorous.  One  method  of  infection 
is  due  to  the  occasional  cannibalism  which  always  occurs  where  several 
specimens  are  kept  in  confinement.  The  usual  food  consists  of  Oniscus 
and  Porcellio,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  infect  these  with  the  para- 
sites, for  the  cysts  passed  unaltered  through  the  body.  Nevertheless,  as 
the  animals  often  consume  the  faeces  of  Lithohius,  the  unaltered  cysts 
within  their  bodies  must  be  regarded  as  possible  sources  of  infection. 
As  to  the  effect  of  the  parasites  upon  the  host,  it  was  found  that,  much 
as  in  the  rabbit,  acute  coccidiosis  is  a  disease  which  runs  its  course,  and 
from  which  spontaneous  recovery  occurs  if  the  animals  are  able  to  with- 
stand the  acute  stage.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  process  of  asexual 
reproduction  has  its  limits,  and  no  longer  occurs  after  a  certain  period. 
As  sexual  reproduction  does  not  result  in  auto-infection,  the  host  ulti- 
mately becomes  free  from  parasites,  and  the  injured  intestinal  epithelium 
is  regenerated. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  figures,  especially  of  an 
admirable  diagram  of  the  life-history. 

Alternation  of  Oenerations  in  Sporozoa.*  —  Dr.  F.  Schaudinn  ex- 
pounds the  life-history  of  Coccidium  and  Proteosoma,  showing  (a)  the 
probability  of  close  relationship  between  Coccidia  and  Hssmosporidia, 
and  (h)  the  occurrence  of  a  genuine  alternation  between  sexual  and 
asexual  generations. 

Hew  Oregarine.f — MM.  L.  Leger  and  O.  Duboscq  record  that  in 
the  mid-gut  of  OryUomorpha  dalmatina  Ocsk.  they  always  found  a 
Gregarine  belonging  to  the  genus  Oregarina  Duf.  (Clepndrina  Hamm.). 
It  is  a  neighbour  of  (?.  macrocephala  Schm.,  and  of  Nemobius  sylvestris 
Fabr.,  but  is  specifically  distinct.  The  authors  propose  the  name 
(7.  davini  for  it. 

*■  SB.  Ges.  Nat.  Preumle  Berlin,  1899,  pp.  159-78  (11  figs.). 

t  Arch.  ZooL  Ezp^r.,  vii  (1899)  Notes  et  Revue,  pp.  xxxviii-xl.  (1  flg..) 

June  20th,  1900  2  A. 
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Olugea  lophiL* — Herr  AL  Mrlzek  discusses  the  cysts  of  Olugea 
lophii  Doflein,  infecting  the  ganglion-cells  and  neorites  of  LaphiuB^  and 
gives  reasons  showing  that  I>>flein's  account  f  of  their  formation  cannot 
be  accepted.  But  what  the  correct  version  of  the  story  is  remains 
obscore. 

Halaria  and  Ho8qaitos4  —  The  interesting  account  of  the  con- 
nexion between  malaria  and  mosquitos  given  by  Major  Bonald  Boss 
deserves  a  much  greater  space  than  can  be  afforded,  but  it  may  be 
usefal  to  recapitulate  the  stages  of  the  life-cycle  of  this  plasmodium 
malariiB.  He  starts  with  the  amoebula,  or  that  form  of  tiie  parasite 
which  is  seen  in  the  red  corpuscles,  and  which  usually  contains  pigment- 
granules,  melanin,  derived  from  the  hemoglobin.  After  a  day  or  two 
tiie  amoBbnlflB  readi  maturity  and  then  become  sporocytes.  The  spores 
are  set  free  and  attach  themselves  to  fresh  red  corpuscles.  Othelr 
amoebuln  become  gametocytes,  i.e.  male  and  female  reproductive  cells. 
The  sexual  stage  takes  place  in  nature  within  the  stomach  of  the 
mofquito,  but  has  been  observed  in  vitro,  while  the  presence  of  the 
flagellated  organism  has  been  noted  frequently.  The  flagella  are  long 
motile  filaments,  spermatozoa  in  effect,  if  not  in  fact,  and  are  extruded 
from  the  male  gametooyte.  These,  after  the  manner  of  spermatozoa, 
having  encount^ed  a  macrogamete,  fertilise  it,  the  result  of  the  con- 
nexion being  a  zygote.  The  zygote  €nds  its  way  to  the  outer  part  of 
the  wall  of  the  mosquito's  stomach  and  rapidly  increases  in  size.  Here 
its  capsule  thickens  and  its  contents  undergo  subdivision,  until  tho  zygote 
membrane  becomes  packed  with  thin  spindle-shaped  spores,  termed 
blasts,  which  are  about  12-16  /t  in  length.  When  ripe,  the  zygote 
membrane  ruptures,  and  the  blasts  being  set  free,  find  their  way  to  the 
salivary  gland,  from  which  they  are  expelled  along  with  the  poison, 
when  the  mosquito  punctures  the  host. 

Insects  and  Blood-Fara8ite8.§ — Dr.  A.  Libbertz  gives  an  interesting 
historical  sketch  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge  as  to  the  part  played 
by  blood-sucking  insects  in  conveying  blood-parasites  from  one  host  to 
another.  The  following  subjects  are  discussed,  and  the  parasites  and 
the  parasite-carrying  insects  figured  and  described: — ^The  malarial 
parasite  of  Southern  Europe,  and  the  more  deadly  form  of  the  tropics, 
which  are  probably  not  specifically  distinct,  and  which  both  have  a 
secondary  host  in  the  mosquito ;  the  parasite  of  Texas  fever  (Pyrosoma 
higeminum),  which  is  found  in  the  blood  of  infected  cattle  in  North 
America,  and  is  probably  conveyed  by  Boophilua  hovii ;  the  parasite  of 
Fly  disease  (Trypanosoma)  which  is  conveyed  by  the  Tsetse  fly;  the 
remarkable  parasites  of  the  blood  of  birds  {Ealterxdivm  and  Proteo8oma\ 
whose  life-history  has  only  recently  been  worked  out,  and  which  appear 
to  be  transported  by  mosquitos.  These  last  are  interesting  because  of 
certain  resemblances  to  malarial  parasites,  especially  in  the  formation 
of  ciliated  forms  which  play  the  part  of  spermatozoa.  The  bird  parasites 
are  also  of  importance  in  offering  greater  facilities  for  research  than  the 
malarial  parasites.     The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  excellent. 

*  SB.  K.  bShmiBch.  Gee.  Wies.,  1899,  No.  xxxiv..  8  pp.  and  1  pi. 

t  Cf.  this  Journal,  1899,  p.  289.  t  Nature,  IxL  (1900)  pp.  622-7. 

§  Ber.  Senckenberg.  Naturf.  Ges.,  1899,  pp.  105-18  (6  pis.  and  46  figs.). 
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HsDmatoioa  of  Beri-Beri.*  —  Dr.  F.  Fajardo  alladeB  again  to  the 
protozoa  obsenred  by  him  in  cases  of  beri-beri.f  The  present  oommnni- 
cation  is  really  supplementary  to  the  first,  and  supplies  drawings  of  the 
appearances  obseryed  in  the  brain.  All  the  parasites,  which  haye  much 
general  resemblance  to  those  of  malaria,  contain  more  or  less  pigment  in 
the  form  of  granules.  Lively  moyements  were  noticed  in  these  granules 
as  long  as  forty-eight  hours  after  deatL 

Infectious  Jaundice  of  Dog8.| — P.  Leblanc  has  found  that  the  in- 
fectious jaundice  of  dogs  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  luematozoon,  quite 
like  those  described  by  Marchoux  in  dogs  of  Seneeal.  Though  having 
some  resemblance  to  the  parasites  causing  haamoglobinsBmia  in  cattle  and 
sheep,  they  are  much  larger,  varying  in  size  fi^m  2  to  4  fu  They  are 
most  frequent  in  the  red  corpuscles,  wherein  two  or  three  may  be  ob- 
served ;  in  the  plasma  they  are  rare.  The  nucleus  is  a  small  spot  or 
line,  always  lying  close  to  the  periphery  of  the  parasite.  They  were 
often  observed  undergoing  division  within  the  corpuscles.  In  shape 
they  are  mostly  spherical  or  oval,  rarely  pyriform.  They  are  best  stained 
by  Laveran's  method. 

;  ♦  Centralbl.  Bakt.  o.  Par.,  !••  Abt.,  xxvii.  (1900)  pp.  219-51  (1  pL). 
t  Of.  this  Journal,  1899,  p.  43. 
t  C.B.  Soo.  de  Biol.,  Hi.  (1900)  pp.  70-1, 168-9. 
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BOTANY. 

A.   OENERAX,  including  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  Phanerogamia. 

a.  Anatomy. 
(1)   Oell-Stmotore  and  Protoplasm. 

Pramework  of  the  HaoIen8.*-*-Herr  C.  van  WiKselingh  hascarefally 
followed  oat  the  process  of  korjokinesis  in  the  embryo-sao  of  Leuccjum 
and  Fritillaria,  and  finds  it  to  differ  in  some  important  points  from  that 
which  he  has  alrea<1y  described  in  the  caso  of  Spirogyra.^  After  fixing 
with  Flemming's  solution,  the  object  was  placed  in  50  per  cent,  chromic 
acid,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  cytoplasm  and  the  nuclear  memhrane 
first  of  all  dissolve,  then  the  framework  of  the  nucleus,  and  finally  the 
nuclei,  leaving  only  the  nucleolar  threads.  The  following  are  given  as 
the  more  important  results. 

The  framework  of  the  resting  nuclens  consists  of  lumps  (Klumpehen) 
and  granules,  which  are  connected  with  one  another  by  fine  threads ; 
there  is  no  purely  filamentous  structure,  and  no  distinction  between 
chromatin-threads  and  linin-threads.  The  knot-stage  (^Knduehtadinm) 
results  from  the  union  into  threads  of  the  lumps  and  granules ;  the  fine 
connections  between  the  lumps  and  granules  contract;  the  rest  of  the 
fine  connections  mostly  disappear.  The  nuclear  threads  beoome  shorter 
and  thicker ;  they  run  from  the  polar  to  the  opposite  side,  and  attach 
themselves  by  their  ends  to  the  wall  of  the  nucleus ;  they  usually  remain 
more  or  less  coiled.  Kosettes  or  fan-like  figures  arise  after  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  nuclear  wall ;  the  threads  approach  the  polar  region,  and 
become  more  firmly  connected;  in  other  spots  the  fine  connections 
between  the  threads  disappear.  In  the  formation  of  the  nuclear  plate 
the  connection  of  the  threads  becomes  looser,  and  their  free  ends  bend 
towards  opposite  sides.  In  the  plate  the  united  ends  of  the  threads  are 
hharply  curved,  and  lie  in  the  equatorial  plane. 

The  nuclear  threads  are  not,  as  stated  by  Strasburger,  composed  of 
alternate  plates  of  chromatin  and  linin,  but  of  fiattened  lumps  and 
granules  and  fine  contracted  connections;  they  show  transverse  lines 
where  the  fine  connections  have  finally  contracted  together.  In  the  knot 
stage  the  nuclear  threads  show  a  longitudinal  striation.  When  the 
nuclear  plate  is  formed  they  split  longitudinally,  and  the  two  halves 
move  in  opposite  directions  towards  the  poles  of  the  spindles ;  the  curved 
ends  remain  united  with  one  another ;  &6  free  ends  turn  inwards.  In 
Leucojum  an  exception  to  the  curving  is  afforded  in  some  of  the 
threads. 

When  the  halves  of  the  nuclear  plate  have  approached  near  to  the 
poles,  the  mutual  connection  of  the  threads  becomes  firmer ;  they  draw 
together  and  form  a  dense  knot,  and  are  connected  in  many  spots  by 
fine  threads.  They  then  again  move  apart,  and  run  from  the  polar  to 
the  opposite  side.  Gradually  they  break  up  into  granules  which  are 
connected  with  one  another  by  fine  threads.  The  wall  of  the  nucleus 
is  formed  round  the  framework,  and  the  nucleoles  make  their  appear- 

•  Bot.  Ztg.,  Mi.  (1899)  !»•  Abth.,  pp.  155-76  (1  pi.), 
t  Of.  this  Journal,  1899,  p.  186. 
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«nce  in  the  oavity  of  the  nucleas»  though  the  granular  condition  may 
oommence  earlier. 

The  nncleoles  do  not  exhihit  any  strooture,  and  differ  altogether 
^m  those  of  Spirogyra,  the  only  feature  which  they  possess  in  common 
with  these  being  their  occurrence  within  nncleL  Wont's  statement 
that  they  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  nuclear  threads  is  incorrect. 
When  the  wall  of  the  nucleus  becomes  absorbed,  the  nudeoles  disappear. 
In  FritiUaria  this  occurs  at  a  very  early  period ;  in  Leueofum  it  takes 
place  more  gradually.     They  are  again  formed  in  the  daughter-nuclei. 

An  incomplete  karyokinesis  sometimes  takes  place. 

Peculiar  Kinds  of  Hucleus.* — ^Prof.  H.  Molisch  finds  three  peculiar 
Idnds  of  nucleus,  not  hitherto  described,  all  occurring  in  the  latex  or 
mucilage  of  plants. 

(1)  Bladder-nuclei;  furnished  with  a  comparatively  large  sap- 
bladder,  resembling  nothing  else  known  either  in  the  animal  or  vege- 
table kingdom.  These  were  found  in  the  latex  of  several  species  of 
Mu$a,  of  Aroidea,  and  of  the  hop,  and  apparently  multiply  by  direct 
division.  The  nuclei  have  the  appearance  of  lying  in  large  sap-vacnoles, 
«nd  are  accompanied  by  peculiar  crystals  of  an  organic  probably  pro- 
teinaceous  substance,  also  imbedded  in  vacuoles. 

(2)  Thread-nuclei;  drawn  out  into  enormously  long  threads  or 
knots  of  threads : — ^in  the  mucilage  of  the  leaves  of  Lyeoris  and  other 
AmaryllideiB.  They  are  usually  unbranched,  and  vary  in  length  from 
13  to  the  enormous  magnitude  of  1510  /i.  Their  breadth  is  in  inverse 
proportion  to  their  length,  varying  between  16  and  0*1  /lu 

(3)  Oiani-nuclei  of  species  of  AM.  These  are  the  largest  yet  ob- 
served in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  measuriog  from  50-82  fi  in  length, 
and  from  20-46  /t  in  breadth. 

Amit08i8.t — Herr  W.  Pfeffer  gives  an  account  of  Nathansohn's  ob- 
'Servations  on  direct  nuclear  division  in  Spirogyra  (5.  orhicidaris)  by  the 
action  of  ether.  The  nucleus  divides  gradually  into  two  halves,  which 
separate  from  one  another  and  occupy  central  positions  in  the  daughter- 
cdls.  Cell-division  takes  place  in  the  same  way  as  in  mitosis,  the 
formation  of  the  septum  commencing  at  the  periphery  and  proceeding 
•oentripetally.  When  again  placed  in  normal  conditions,  karyokinetic 
takes  the  place  of  direct  division.  It  is  clear  that,  at  least  in  Spirogyra, 
mitotic  and  amitotic  divisions  may  replace  one  another,  and  are  so  far 
univalent  to  one  another  that  the  product  possesses  in  both  cases  the 
same  properties.  Every  cell  preserves  its  full  embryonal  quality,  i.e. 
its  capacity  to  regenerate  the  entire  organism.  It  is  probable  that 
Spirogyra  possesses  the  property  of  propagating  itself  to  an  unlimited 
extent  exclusively  by  amitotic  division  of  the  nucleus. 

Chromatolysis  of  the  Hucleus.} —  Sig.  B.  Longo  describes  a  patho- 
logical condition  of  the  nucleus  in  cells  of  the  bracts  of  Oynomorium 
'Cocdneum,  corresponding  to  that  known  to  zoologists  as  *^  pycnosis."  The 
ohromatolytio  condition  begins  with  a  contraction  of  the  cliromatin 

♦  Bot  Ztg.,  Ivif.  (1899)  !••  Abth.,  pp.  177-91  (1  pl.> 
t  Ber.  Verhandl.  k.  eaolia.  Getell.  Wibs.  Leipzig,  IL  (1899)  pp.  4-12. 
t  Ann.  r.  Ist.  Bot.  Roma,  ix.  (1899)  p.  7  (1  pi.).    See  Bot.  Gentralbl.,  Ixxxi. 
<1900)p.400.  ^        y       jt'      \    t  J- 
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framework,  the  branohee  of  whieb  partially  anite  and  apply  themaelveB 
io  the  wall  of  the  nacleii&  The  wall  of  the  nucleus  also  oontracts,  so 
that  the  volume  of  tiie  nacleus  is  reduced.  But,  after  the  entire  frame- 
work of  the  nucleus  has  fused  into  irregular  anastomosing  masses, 
always  closely  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  nucleus,  the  nucleole  remain» 
enclosed  within  it.  In  the  last  stages  of  chromatolysis,  the  whole 
nucleus  has  shrunk  into  a  strongly  refringent  erythrophilous  mass,, 
which  assumes  a  red,  red-violet,  or  pmk  odour. 

(B)   Other  Oell-Oontents  (inolndinff  Seoretions). 

Violet  ChromatophorM  in  the  Coffee.*  — [Herr  A.  Tschirch  finds, 
in  the  pericarp  of  Coffea  arahica^  dark  violet  almost  blue-black  chroma* 
.  tophores,  both  in  the  epiderm  and  in  the  hypodermal  layer,  along  with  a 
red  cell-sap.    They  are  often  needle-shaped  or  branched  in  an  arbores- 
cent manner, 

Chloroglobin,t — In  investigating  the  question  whether  carotin  and 
chlorophyll  are  not  the  chromophorous  constituents  of  a  more  oompli- 
oated  substance,  possibly  of  a  proteid  character,  Dr.  M.  Tswett  has  suc- 
ceeded in  isolating  a  green  compound  closely  allied  to  proteids  in  its 
physico-chemical  properties,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  cUoroglobin. 
apparently  a  combination  of  carotin  and  chlorophyll.  It  is  associated 
with  a  colourless  substance,  possibly  Fringsheim's  hypochlorin.  The- 
microchemical  reactions  of  chloroglobin  are  given  in  detail. 
^  Oxidising  Ferments  in  Phanerogams.^  —  In  about  100  species  of 
flowering  plants,  belonging  to  49  families,  Big.  N.  Passerini  finds  evi- 
dence, from  the  guaiaonm  test,  in  all  but  about  20,  of  the  presence  of  at 
least  a  trace  of  an  oxydase  in  some  organ  or  other.  The  part  in  which 
it  is  most  constantly  present  is  the  root ;  the  reaction  being  generally 
more  intense  than  in  the  stem.  It  is  often  stronger  in  the  bark  than  iu 
the  pith.  In  the  leaves  oxydases  are  most  commonly  either  entirely  want- 
ing or  are  present  only  in  very  small  quantities,  and  are  then  generally 
localised  in  the  veins.  In  the  flower,  these  ferments,  when  present,  are 
more  abundant  in  the  pistil  than  in  the  stamens ;  in  the  latter  they 
occur  chiefly  in  the  filaments.  In  the  fruit  they  are  most  abundant  iu 
the  pericarp ;  in  the  seeds  they  disappear  before  maturity.  In  gi^neral 
the  reaction  is  strongest  in  those  organs  which  change  colour  rapidly  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  In  aquatic  plants  (^Posidania,  Fucua,  Ulvd)  they 
appear  to  be  wanting. 

Formation  of  the  Oil  in  the  01iye.§~Sig.  O.  Spampani  describea 
the  mode  of  the  formation  of  the  oil  in  the  fruit  of  the  olive.  This  takea 
place  in  the  cells  of  the  epicarp,  and  especially  in  those  of  the  mesocarp  ; 
the  oil  has  not  been  transferred  to  the  cells  where  it  is  ultimately  fouud, 
but  has  been  actually  formed  in  them.  The  presence  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  an  oilv  substance  in  active  protoplasm  is  a  universal  phenomenon^ 
and  in  the  oil  of  the  olive  we  have  only  a  very  strongly  marked  illustra- 

*  Bobweiz.  Wochensohr.  f.  Chemie  u.  Pharmacie,iLXXvi.  (1898)  No.  40.   See  Bot. 
CenlralbL,  Ixxxl  (1900)  p.  28.  f  Bot.  Centralbl.,  Ixxxi.  (1900)  pp.  81-7. 

t  Nuov,  Glum.  Bot.  Ital.,  vi.  (1899)  pp.  296-321. 
§  Bull  Boa  Bot.  Ital.,  1899,  pp.  139-43. 
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tiim  of  this  law.  The  oil  is  not  a  result  of  the  degeneration  of  the 
INrotoplasm^  bnt  is  formed  when  this  snbstanoe  is  in  its  most  active 
condition. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  in  Plants.*  —  Dr.  M.  Soave  conolndes,  from  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  bitter  almond  and  on  Pangium  eduU,  that 
cyanogen  compoonds  are,  in  plants,  transitional  sabstances  from  which 
they  obtain  their  nitrogenons  food-materials.  At  the  time  when  the 
seeds  begin  to  sweU,  as  long  as  the  embryo  is  dormant,  the  bitter  almond 
contains  no  trace  of  hydrocyanic  acid ;  it  makes  its  appearance  only 
when  the  seeds  begin  to  germinate,  and  then  only  in  the  stem,  and  not 
either  in  the  root  or  in  the  cotyledons.  Sweet  almonds  contain  no  trace 
of  amygdaluL 

Formaldehyde  in  Plants-f  — According  to  Sig.  Q.  Pollacci,  when 
leaves  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  light  are  macerated  and  distilled 
with  water,  the  first  portion  of  the  distiUate  contains  formic  aldehyde, 
the  presence  of  which  was  determined  by  several  distinct  tests  employed 
by  tiie  author. 

Hyrosin  and  Oum  in  Horinga.^  —  M.  F.  Jadin  finds,  in  various 
organs  a(  JMoringa  pUrygogperma^  a  ferment  formed  in  special  cells, 
identical  with  myrosin.  The  gum  whidi  the  plant  produces  is  formed 
in  lacunsB  in  the  pith  of  the  stem  and  occasionally  of  the  leaf-stalks ;  it 
is  wanting  in  tixe  flower-stalks  and  in  the  root. 

Presence  of  Holybdenum,  Chromium,  and  Vanadium  in  Plant8.§ — 
By  the  use  of  spectrum  analysis,  M.  E.  Demarsay  finds  traces  of  these 
elements  in  a  number  of  plants  examined. 

(8)    Stmotnre  of  Tissues. 

Secretion  in  Healing-tissue  and  Duramen.{|— According  to  Herr  A. 
Will,  the  product  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  cells  in  healing  tissue 
is  not  a  gum,  but  a  substance  of  the  nature  of  bassorin,  formed  in  a 
special  bassorinogenous  layer.  It  is  produced  out  of  the  substances  in 
solution  in  this  layer,  apparently  not  directly  out  of  starch.  The 
formation  of  the  bassorinogenous  layer  depends  on  the  vital  activity  of 
the  plant ;  it  is  not  formed  in  winter,  but  most  actively  when  the  leaves 
are  fully  unfolded.  The  right  time  for  cutting  back  trees  is  therefore 
in  the  spring.  It  is  not  prevented,  though  somewhat  hindered,  by 
covering  up  the  wound  with  cotton-grease,  &o.  The  black  pigment  of 
the  duramen  of  ebony  is  a  secondary  product  of  the  secretion  of  the 
alburnum.  The  chemical  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  duramen  may 
differ  in  different  forms  of  cell  in  the  same  species. 

Influence  of  Parasites  on  the  Ho8t-plant.ir — M.  G.  Sauvageau  has 
taken  advantage  of  the  property  of  all  species  of  Spbacelariaceas — ^a  pro- 
perty confined  to  this  family  among  AlgsB — of  turning  black  with  can- 
de-javelle,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  parasite  produces  a  change 

♦  Nuov.  Giora.  Bot  Ital.,  vi.  (1899)  pp.  219-38. 

t  BolL  Ghim.  Farm.,  xxxviiL  pp.  601-3.  See  Joum.  Chem.  Boa,  1900,  Abstr.  it 
p.  160. 

X  Comptes  Bendufl,  oxxx.  (1900)  pp.  783-5.  §  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  90-1. 

II  Arch.  f.  Pharmade,  ccxxxvii.  (1899)  pp.  369-72.  See  Bot.  Centralbl.,  IzxxL 
(1900)  p.  23.  1  Oomptes  Rendiu,  cxxx.  (1900)  pp.  843-4. 
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in  the  oeUs  of  the  host-plant.  The  stain,  which  is  very  dark  and  always 
fngitiye^  is  dae  to  an  organic  substance  excreted  by  the  cell  and  impreg- 
nating the  cell-walls.  TLe  obseryations  were  made  on  Sphacelaria 
Hystrix  parasitic  on  Oystoseira  erieoides,  on  8.  furcigera  parasitic  on 
G.  diacora,  and  on  8»  amphicarpa  sp.  n.  parasitic  on  Halidrys  siliquosa. 
The  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  the  parasitic  alga  induces,  in  some  of 
the  cells  of  the  host-plant  with  which  it  comes  into  contact,  the  prodnc- 
tibn  of  the  game  peculiar  substance  as  a  product  of  excretion.  No  similar 
reaction  was  exhibited  by  other  algsB  epiphytic  on  the  Sphacelaria. 

Elasticity  of  Tension  of  Vegetable  Organs.* — ^Dr.  L.  Nicotra  gives 
formulad  for  the  elasticity  of  vegetable  tissues.  As  a  general  conclusion 
he  states  that  the  amount  of  distension  would  be  injurious  to  a  plant  if 
it  were  not  counteracted  by  a  proportionate  elasticity.  The  elastic 
resistance  of  the  distended  cell-wall  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  turgor.  Continuous  distension  without  elasticity  would  be  injurious 
to  the  plant  To  obviate  such  injury,  the  pressure  is  regulated  by  the 
law  of  periodicity,  rendering  it  possible  to  return  to  the  physical  con- 
ditions which  are  favourable  to  ^rther  growth. 

Hodification  of  Tissues  by  a  Longitudinal  Strain.! — ^M.  Thouvenin 
describes  the  changes  induced  in  the  structure  of  a  stem  of  Zinnia  eUgans 
by  subjecting  it  to  a  moderate  traction  in  the  direction  of  its  axis.  As 
a  general  result  it  may  be  stated  that  it  causes  a  diminution  of  the  peri- 
cyclic  stereome  and  retards  the  development  of  the  secondary  fibrovascular 
bundles.  The  diameter  of  the  vessels  is  somewhat  increased ;  while  the 
medullary  rays  are  rather  broader,  not  having  been  used  up  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  secondary  vascular  bundles. 

C4)   Struoture  of  Organs. 

Pemale  Plower  of  Salisburia4— Prof.  B.  v.  Wettstein  describes  a 
number  of  abnormalities  in  the  female  flower  of  Salishuria  adiantifolia 
{Qingko  5t{o6a),  from  which  he  draws  the  following  conclusion.  The 
normal  flower  consists  of  a  structure  homologous  to  a  shoot  which  bears 
merely  two  transverse  carpels.  Each  carpel  bears  normally  a  single 
ovule.  The  separation  of  the  two  carpels,  and  the  stalk-like  develop- 
ment of  their  bases,  give  rise  to  the  stalked  ovules.  The  fruit  is 
normally  2-seeded,  but  may  become  8-4-seeded  by  division  of  the 
carpels,  1-seeded  by  abortion  of  one  of  the  carpels.  The  normal  female 
flower  of  Saliahuria  is  an  axillary  shoot,  with  two  transversely  placed 
fertile  carpels.  In  this  respect  Salishuria  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
GoniferaB  than  to  the  OycadeaB;  but  properly  constitutes  a  fieanily  by 
itself,  the  Gingkoacesd. 

Fruit  of  Sambuons  Ebulus.f —  Dr.  P.  Badulescu  has  investigated 
the  nature  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  juice  of  the  berries  of  the 
danewort,  largely  used  for  colouring  red  wines  in  Eoumania.  Its  chemical 
and  spectroscopic  characters  are  given  in  detail.  It  possesses  no  injurious 
properties. 

*  Atti  e  Bend.  Aooad.  Sci.  Acireale,  1899, 16  pp. 

t  Gbmptes  Bendus,  ozxx.  (1900)  pp.  668-5. 

t  Oeeterr.  Bot.  Zeitsohr.,  xlix.  (1899)  pp.  417-25  (1,  pi). 

§  Ball.  Soo.  Sol.  Bacharest,  viii.  (1899)  pp.  636-41. 
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Integnunent  of  the  Seed  of  Impatieiu.* — ^PursumshisobserTations 
on  the  stracture  of  the  seed  of  yarioDS  specios  of  Impatiens^  M .  O. 
Brunotte  findd  it  to  illustrate  a  general  fact  that  the  integument  of  the 
eeed  often  presents  a  great  variety  of  structure  in  plants  belonging  to 
the  same  family,  and  even  in  species  of  the  same  genus  nearly  related 
to  one  another*  In  the  species  of  Balsamine®  examined,  this  variability 
applies  ^especially  to  the  external  parts.  The  crushing  up,  at  maturity, 
of  the  inner  interment  appears  to  be  a  constant  character,  as  well  as  the 
presence  of  raphides  and  of  mucilage. 

Oyary  of  C7tinu8.t — M.  L.  Lutz  records  an  abnormality  in  the  ovary 
of  Oytinua  JEypoeystis^  where  the  ovary,  ordinarily  unilocular  with  from 
6-9  branching  parietal  placentsB,  has  become  plurilooular  by  the  joining 
of  these  placentsB  in  the  centre  of  the  ovary,  and  the  plaoentation  azile. 
This  appears  to  be  the  archaic  structure  of  the  ovary,  the  unilocular  con- 
dition resulting  from  the  gelification  of  the  axis,  the  product  of  which 
fills  up  the  cavity  in  the  form  of  gum. 

Placenta  of  Angiosperms.^  — Prof.  L.  J.  Oelakovsky  defends  the 
position  he  took  up  in  1876  that  the  placentaa  are  always  a  portion  of 
the  carpels,  and  that  hence  the  ovules  must  always  be  regarded  also  as 
products  of  the  carpels,  even  in  those  cases  where  the  ovule  occupies 
a  terminal  position  at  the  apex  of  the  axis,  or  where,  from  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  floral  axis,  a  free  central  placenta  is  formed  from  which  the 
ovules  spring.  In  other  words,  the  apex  of  the  axis  from  which  the 
placenta  or  the  ovule  arises,  is  not  really  axial,  but  belongs  to  the 
carpels.  Among  Pteridophytos  Selaginella  furnishes  the  only  exception 
to  tile  derivation  of  the  sporange  from  the  rudiments  of  the  oarpals. 

Celakovsky  reviews  fdl  the  important  subsequent  literature  on  the 
subject,  and  maintains  that  a  study  of  abnormal  structures  shows  the 
incorrectness  of  Bower's  view  that  sporanges  are  organs  sui  generis, 
and  cannot  be  transformed  into  vegetative  organs  such  as  leaves  or 
portions  of  leaves. 

The  sporange  (pollen-chamber,  ovule)  may  have  the  value  of  a  leaf 
— which  is  rare,  but  occurs  in  Gymnosperms— or  it  may  spring  from  a 
eporophyll  as  a  segment  of  a  leaf.  The  caulome,  consisting  of  all  the 
sterile  segments  of  the  axis,  cannot  produce  a  sporange.  The  growing 
point  of  a  shoot  is  not  properly  a  caulome,  but  rather  a  thallome  in 
which  the  axis  and  leaves,  ?rith  their  potential  archesporee,  are  not  yet 
differentiated. 

Fhylloclade8.§— Herr  A.  Schulz  has  investigated  the  structure  and 
function  of  leaf-like  shoots,  especially  in  Danae  racemosa,  Buicua  aculea- 
iuSy  B.  Hypoglo$9iim,  and  Asparagus  officinalis.  They  resalt  from  an 
excess  of  lateral  shoots  of  normal  origin  in  exceptionally  crowded  con- 
ditions. They  serve  for  assimilation  or  transpiration,  or  for  the  storing 
up  of  reserve  or  nutrient  substances,  or  as  protecting  organs.  The 
leaves  have  hence  become  superfluous,  and  have  more  or  less  entirely 
disappeared. 

*  Comptes  BeDdos,  oxzx.  (1900)  pp.  181-4.    Of.  this  Journal,  1896,  p.  435. 
t  Bull  8oc.  Bot  France,  ilvl  (1899)  pp.  299-301  (5  figs.), 
t  BB.  k.  bOhm.  Gesell.  WidS.,  18^9,  35  pp.  and  1  pi. 

§  *Beitr.  s.  Entwickji^escb.  d.  Phyllocladien,'  Boatook,  1898,  40  pp.  and  20  figs. 
See  Beih.  z.  Bot.  Centralbl.,  ix.  (1900)  p.  178. 
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Metamorphotii  of  Shoots.*— Herr  M.  Badboraki  discnflses  the  oon* 
ditioDs  under  which,  in  raeeies  with  heteromorphie  branchefl  (LangtrUbe 
and  Kuniri€be\  one  kind  maj  be  made  to  xeplaee  the  other  kind.  As 
a  genend  mle,  decapitation  ineites  the  hUend  buds  to  form  branches  of 
the  former  kind ;  while  a  transformation  in  the  opposite  direotion  is 
the  result  of  depriving  a  climbing  stem  of  any  support  round  whioh  it 
can  twine. 

Theory  of  the  Displacement  of  Lateral  Organs  by  Mutual  Pres- 
sure.t  —  From  obserrations  of  the  cones  of  seyeral  conifers  and  the 
capitules  of  Okrf^anikemum  Leueanihemumj  Herr  L.  Jost  disputes 
Sdiwendener's  theory  that,  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  the 
plant,  young  latersl  organs  may  shift  their  place  on  the  main  txis 
owing  to  duplaoements  from  mutual  pressure.  He  finds  the  organs 
always  to  retain  the  same  position  in  relation  to  one  another;  the 
elongation  of  the  axis  takes  place  in  such  a  way  that  all  the  individual 
points  move  in  lines  parallel  to  one  anotiier  and  to  the  direction  of 
growth. 

Alteration  of  Phyllotazis  in  Ascending  Shoots.^— Herr  A.  Weisse 
has  made  further  observations  on  the  eflect  produced  on  the  arrangement 
of  the  leaves  by  decapitation  of  the  shoot.  He  finds  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  hasel,  tiie  bilinear  phyllotaxis  is  veiy  readily  changed  into  a 
spiral  one ;  while  this  alteration  is  effected  only  in  a  few  instances  in 
Tilia  plat^hffUai,  and  not  at  all  in  Ulmu$  ean^^ettris.  In  trees  or 
shrubs  with  a  decussate  phyllotazis — Syrtnga^  Aeer^  FramnuSy  JE9Culu$ 
— it  is  not  unconmion  for  a  threc-membered  verticillate  arrangement 
to  result ;  less  often  a  change  to  a  spiral  phyllotaxis. 

''Fore-runner  Point*'  of  Leayes.§— By  this  term  {Varldufenpitze) 
Herr  M.  Baciborski  desigDates  a  form  of  leaf-apex  especially  common 
with  tropical  leaves,  in  which  a  region  near  the  apex  becomes  well- 
developed  and  performs  all  the  functions  of  assimilation,  before  the 
basal  portion  of  the  leaf  has  attained  any  considerable  development 
This  suppression  of  the  development  of  the  greater  part  of  the  lamina 
is  especially  displayed  in  those  orders — ^MenispermacesB,  Malpighiaceie, 
Combretace(9B,  &c, — in  which  the  young  ascending  shoots  are  at  first 
comparatively  bare  of  leaves  and  possess  an  exceptionally  strong  cir- 
cumnutation.  This  **  fore-runner  point "  of  the  leaves  closely  resembles 
the  draining-point  described  by  8tahl,Q  l>ut  diffiors  from  that  structure 
entirely,  both  in  its  function  and  in  its  development.  Very  good 
examples  are  also  furnished  by  tropical  ApocynaceaB  and  Asclepiades. 
The  same  function  is  in  some  instances  pe^ormed  by  the  early  forma- 
tion of  stipules. 

Aruncoid  Leaves.^ — ^Herr  B.  Anheisser  applies  this  term  to  the  form 
of  leaf  or  leaflet  of  which  that  of  Spinea  Aruncui  may  be  taken  as  the 
type.  They  have  a  lanceolate  or  ovate  form,  and  are  moderately  apicu- 
late ;  they  are  almost  always  opposite ;  the  stomates  occur  on  the  under 

*  Flora.  Ixxxviii.  (1900)  pp.  28-87  (7  flg8.> 

t  Bot  Ztg.,  Ivii.  (1899)  1-  Abth.,  pp.  193-226  (1  pi.). 

1  Ber.  Deutsch.  Bot  GeseU.,  xvii.  (1899)  pp.  343-78  (1  pl.> 

§  Flora,  IxxxvU.  (1900)  pp.  1-25  (8  figs.). 

I  Cf.  this  JonraaK  1894,  p.  82. 

1  Flom,  Ixxxvii.  (1900)  pp.  «4-94  (1  pi.) 
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.  surface  only ;  the  margin  is  doubly  serrate ;  a  lateral  yein  of  the  first 
order  mns  into  OTery  primary  tooth.  The  anmcoid  form  of  loaf  is 
▼ery  widely  distribated,  occnrring  in  the  Bosacen  {Spirma,  Bubua,  Bobo), 
Umbellifene  (^Angelica,  OhwrophyUumy  JEgcpodium\  OompositsB  {Eupa- 
torium),  and  many  other  orders.  They  are  mostly  shade-loying  plants 
with  thin  leayee.     The  double  serration  appears  to  be  a  protection 

.  against  tearing  by  the  wind. 

Position  of  the  Lamina  of  the  Leaf  of  Grasses.*— Dr.  E.  Paratore 
disonsses  ihe  theory  of  Duval-JoaTe  (supported  by  Darwin)  that  the 
semi-torsion  of  the  leaf  of  many  grasses  in  an  adaptation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  stomatiferous  surface  of  the  leaf  from  too  intense 
light;  and  comes  to  a  conclusion  different  from  that  of  these  two 
o^rvers.  The  movem^it  which  brings  about  this  position  of  the  leaf 
he  regards  as  purely  passive,  and  withoot  relation  to  the  distribution  of 
the  stomates  on  the  two  surfaces  of  the  leaC 

Apical  PorM  of  the  Leaves  of  Aquatic  Plants.t— Herr  P.  Wein- 
rowsky  classifies  the  water-pores  or  apical  openings  in  the  leaves  of 
^ator-plants  under  two  heads: — In  the  first  group  {SagiUaria  sagittse- 
folia^  Aligma  sparganiifoliwn  and  ncUans^  Spargamum  ramommy  Stratiotss 
aloides,  Ceratophyllum  demersum^  MyriophyUum  veriieillaium,  and  several 
species  of  FotamogeUn\  the  apical  pore  is  formed  by  the  disorganisa- 
tion of  superficial  cells  on  and  immediately  beneath  the  apex  of  the  leaf. 
In  the  second  group  {GaUUriche  vema  and  auUimnalia,  Banuficulus  aqua- 
tilts,  Veronica  Anagallis),  the  pore  is  formed  by  the  absorption  of  the 
two  guard-celld  of  water-fissures.  Hippuris  vtdgaris  presents  a  struc- 
ture intermediate  between  the  two.  The  leaves  of  Typha  anguatifolia^ 
Nuphar  luteum,  Salvinia  naians,  Ehdea  canaden8i$^  Utricularia  vutgaris, 
and  Aldrovanda  vesiculosa  have  no  apical  pores.  Their  function  appears 
to  be  to  promote  the  escape  of  the  current  of  water  which  circulates 
through  Uie  plant. 

Leaves  of  Chloranthace».f  —  Herr  H.  BchulEc  has  examined  the 
structure  of  the  leaves  in  a  number  of  species  belonging  to  the  three 
genera  of  this  order,  Chloranihus,  Hedyosmum,  and  Ascarina^  and  finds 
them  to  agree  in  the  following  general  characters : — The  presence,  in 
all  species,  of  an  ethereal  oil  or  resin,  in  spherical  glands  situated  in 
the  mesophyll,  never  in  the  epiderm ;  the  presence,  in  all  species,  of  a 
branched  palisade-parenchyme ;  the  absence  of  hairs  on  the  leaves ;  and 
the  limitation  of  the  stomates  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaf. 

Hairs,  Anthocyan,  and  Extra-nuptial  Heotaries  of  AUanthus 
glandulosa.§  —  Sig.  L.  Macchiati  describes  two  kinds  of  hair  in  this 
plant,  one  of  a  deep  red  colour,  the  other  uncoloured.  Like  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  epidermal  cells  of  the  leaf,  the  pigment  was  deter- 
mined to  be  anthocyan.  At  the  base  and  on  the  margin  of  the  young 
leaves  are  two  or  more  nectariferous  glands  which  constitute  an  extra- 
nuptial  nectary,  the  plant  furnishing  a  good  illustration  of  myrme- 
cophily.     The  nectar  of  these  glands  is  greedily  devoured  by  ants, 

•  Malpighia.  xiii.  (1899)  pp.  237-51  (I  pL). 

t  Beitr.  z.  wise.  Bot  (Fiinfttttck),  1898,  47  pp.  aud  10  figs..    See  Beih.  z.  Bot. 
Ccntralbl.,  ix.  (1900)  p.  176.        J  Beih.  z.  Bot.  CentralbL,  ix.  (1900)  pp.  81-6. 
§  BoU.  8oc.  Bot  Ital.,  1899,  pp.  103-12. 
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whiob  Btand  as  sentinels  at  the  base  of  the  pedicel  throughout  the  day, 
and  ward  o£f  other  insects,  arachnids,  and  the  larvaa  of  Lepidopteim, 
which  would  otherwise  attack  the  young  leaves.  The  anthocyan  serves 
as  a  protection  against  too  strong  solar  radiation.  The  simple  non- 
glandular  hairs  are  coated  with  a  waxy  substance  which  protects  the 
young  leaves  against  the  injurious  action  of  dew  and  frost 

Extra-nuptial  Hectaries  of  Prunus  Laurocerasus.*  —  Sig.  L.  Mac- 
ehiati  describes  in  detail  the  red  or  brown  patches  at  the  base  of  the 
young  leaves  of  the  cherry-laurel,  in  which  is  secreted  a  nectariferous 
fluid.  He  regards  it  as  incontestable  that  this  -bright  colour  attracts 
ants  and  other  Hymenoptera  which  would  be  injurious  to  the  plant. 
When  growing  in  very  shady  places  these  spots  are  destitute  of  colour, 
but  still  produce  the  nectariferous  secretion.  In  mature  leaves  they  have 
disappeared  altogether. 

ibiatomy  and  Morphology  of  Ehus  vemicifera.t — Prof.  M.  Mobius 
contributes  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  anatomy  and  morphology  of  the 
Japanese  lacquer-tree.  Among  the  very  numerous  details  the  following 
may  be  especially  mentioned.  The  formation  of  thylhe  in  the  secreting 
canals  altogether  resembles  that  which  occurs  in  the  SimarubeiB,  but 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  observed  in  the  AnacardiaceiB.  The  species 
is  strictly  dioBcions,  no  intermingling  of  male  and  female  flowers  having 
been  observed.  The  wax  exuded  from  the  mesocarp  forms  a  thick  in- 
crustation on  the  inner  side  of  the  cell-walls.  Its  purpose  appears  to 
be  the  attraction  of  birds,  especially  pigeons,  which  feed  on  the  mesocarp 
and  pass  the  seeds  without  digesting  them.  The  seeds  contain  a  thiu 
layer  of  endosperm  within  the  thin  testa. 

Outgrowths  on  Hibiscus  vitifolius4— Miss  E.  Dale  has  studied  the 
outgrowths  which  occur  commonly  on  the  green  parts  of  this  plant,  and 
concludes  that  they  are  of  a  pathological  character,  and  are  produced  by 
the  direct  influence  of  external  conditions,  chiefly  light  and  moisture. 
The  intumescence  consists  exclusively  either  of  the  epiderm  alone  or  of 
the  epiderm  and  the  cells  lying  immediately  below  it. 

Intumescences  of  Eucalyptus  and  Acacia.$ — Herr  P.  Sorauer  has 
investigated  the  nature  of  these  structures  found  on  several  species  of 
the  genera  named,  which  frequently  have  a  moss-like  appearance  at  the 
apex.  They  appear  to  be  the  result  of  a  depressed  assimilation  due  to 
«  deficiency  of  light.  A  high  temperature,  together  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  water,  then  causes  an  irritation  which  can  be  responded  to 
only  by  elongation  of  the  cells  at  the  expense  of  the  cell-contents  already 
oontained  in  them. 

tt  Histology  of  the  Eoot-tubercles  of  the  Leguminosse.  D  —  After  a 
copious  synopsis  of  the  results  obtained  by,  and  the  views  of  previous 
observers,  accompanied  by  a  very  complete  bibliography.  Dr.  K  Paratore 
gives  an  account  of  his  own  obiservations  on  the  microscopic  structure 
and  the  contents  of  the  tubercles  on  the  roots  of  several  species  of 

♦  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  Ital.,  1899.  pp.  144-7. 

t  AbhaudJ.  Senckenberg  Naturf.  GeaelL.  xx.(I899)  pp.  201-47  (1  pi.  and  29  figs.). 

}  Proa  Cambridge  Phil.  Suo.,  x.  (1900)  pp.  192-209  (3  pis.). 

ti  Ber.  Deutsch.  Bot.  Gesell.,  xvii.  (1899)  pp.  456-60  (1  fig.). 

11  Malpighia,  xiii.  (1899)  pp.  211-36  (1  pi.). 
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legiimiiioas  plants.    In  the  main  tiiey  agree  with  those  of  Van  Tieghem 
ami  Donliot. 

Hitra^  in  the  Hodoles  of  Legnminous  Plants.  *  —  Parsning  her 
inyestigations  on  this  subject,  Miss  Maria  Dawson  has  come  to  the  con- 
clnsion  that  there  is  probably  onlj  one  organism  capable  of  producing 
nodules  on  leguminous  plants,  but  that  in  each  particular  host  special 
physiological  conditions  exist  to  which  the  organism  becomes  so  specially 
adapted  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  successful  reaction  to  take  place 
between  plants  not  nearly  allied.  Experiments  on  Ptatim,  Phaseolus, 
Desmodium,  Bchinia,  Acacia,  and  other  genera,  show  that  no  definite  line 
of  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  genera  in  which  filaments  occur  in 
the  nodules  and  those  in  which  tbey  have  not  yet  been  observed. 
Peculiar  anatomical  characters  were  observed  in  certain  genera,  e.  g.  a 
definite  crystal  layer  in  some  cases ;  apple-green  nucleus-like  bodies  in 
Desmodium  and  Bo6tnta,  organisms  of  an  unusually  large  size  in  Demno- 
dium,  Coronilla,  Psoralea,  and  others. 

0,  Physiolosry- 
(1)  Beproduotion  and  Bmbryolonr. 

Double  Impregnation  in  Tulipa.t — M.  L.  Guignard  has  extended 
his  observations  on  the  process  of  double  impregnation  or  <<  pseudo- 
fecundation  "  to  other  genera  besides  FritiUaria  and  Lilium,  In  Endy- 
mion  {Scilla)  nutans  nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  detected.  The  two 
polar  nuclei,  whose  union  gives  rise  to  the  secondary  nucleus  of  the 
embryo-sac,  approach  one  another  long  before  the  entrance  of  the 
pollen-tube  into  the  ovule,  remaining,  however,  perfectly  distinct  from 
one  another.  Endymion  presents  in  this  respect  a  phenomenon  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  Lilium  and  that  of  Fritillaria. 

In  Tulipa  there  is  a  remarkable  di£ference  between  the  processes  in 
the  cultivated  varieties  of  T,  Qemeriana  and  those  in  the  wild  species 
T.  Cehiana  and  T.  gylvestris.  In  the  former  there  is  no  important 
departure  from  the  ordinary  structure  of  the  embryo-sac.  In  the  last- 
named  two  species  the  embryo-sac  is  ovoid,  and  contains  at  its  base  a 
large  vacuole.  Eight  nuclei  are  formed  in  the  usual  way  by  three 
successive  bipartitions  of  the  primary  nucleus ;  but,  instead  of  these 
being  grouped  into  two  tetrads,  they  all  remain,  at  nearly  equal  dis- 
tances nrom  one  another,  in  the  protoplasm  above  the  vacuole.  Two  of 
the  eight  are  smaller,  and  evidently  represent  the  synergids ;  of  the 
remaining  six,  one  is  situated  on  a  lower  level  than  the  others,  and  has 
a  delicate  chromatic  framework  and  numerous  nucleoles.  But  the  nucleus 
which  corresponds  to  tho  oosphere  does  not  differ  in  any  conspicuous 
respect  from  the  other  nuclei.  When  the  pollen-tube  enters  the  embryo- 
sac,  one  of  its  ^^  antherozoids  **  fuses  with  the  nucleus  which  represents 
the  oosphere,  the  other  with  the  nucleus  which  represents  the  superior 
polar  nucleus  ;  the  two  combined  then  reuniting  with  the  basal  nucleus. 
The  coalition  of  the  polar  nuclei  presents  essentially  the  same  characters. 
The  remaining  nuclei  are  gradually  resorbed. 

M.  Guignard  records  that  he  has  observed  a  process  of  double  fecunda- 
tion also  in  the  Rc^unculacesa. 

•  Proc  Boy.  Soc.,  Ixvi  (1900)  pp.  6S-5.    Cf.  this  Joamal,  1899,  p.  296. 
t  Comptes  Rendus,  cxxx.  (1900)  pp.  681-5.    Cf.  thia  Journal,  1899,  p.  409. 
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Embryogeny  of  Thea.  *  —  Among  observatioiis  with  regard  to  the 
Btmcture  and  development  of  the  frait  of  Thea  chinensis .  by  Dr.  F. 
Oavara,  the  following  relate  to  the  development  of  the  embryo-sao  and 
embryo.  The  formation  of  the  embryo-sao  does  not  follow  the  usual 
oourse  in  Apopetals ;  it  is  the  first  oell  resulting  from  the  division  of  the  , 
initial  cell  which  becomes  the  mother-cell  of  the  embryo-sac.  After  the 
impregnation  of  tA  oosphere  a  period  of  rest  ensues,  which  may  extend 
to  as  much  as  eight  months,  duringwhich  the  impregnated  oosphere 
behaves  like  a  germinating  spore.  The  suspensor  is  remarkably  long, 
and  may  consist  of  as  many  as  18  or  20  cells.  The  first  division  of  the 
mother-cell  of  the  embryo  is  not  longitudinal,  as  is  usually  the  case,  but 
transverse. 

Embryo-sac  of  Sparganium.f — Prof.  D.  H.  Campbell  has  investi- 
gated the  development  of  the  flower  and  ombryo-sac  in  several  species 
of  /S^r^antum,  especially  in  8.  simplex^  ramagumy  and  Qreenii, 

The  egg-apparatus  is  small  in  8,  simplex^  and  the  polar  nuclei  fuse 
completely  before  the  *^egg''  is  fertilised;  while  in  8,  Oreenii  they 
remain  separate  until  after  fertilisation.  The  antipodal  cells  are  three 
in  number,  and  in  8,  simplex  are  very  inconspicuous ;  after  fertilisation 
there  is  a  remarkable  secondary  growth  in  the  antipodal  cells,  resulting 
finally  in  a  large  cell-mass  consisting  (in  8.  simplex')  of  over  150  cells. 
The  suspensor  remains  undeveloped,  as  in  Graminesa*  The  embryo 
undergoes  three  transverse  segments,  of  which  the  terminal  one  gives 
rise  to  the  cotyledon,  stem-apex,  and  a  part  of  the  root.  The  young 
embryo  is  completely  invested  by  the  endosperm.  The  plerome  of  the 
root  is  derived  entirely  from  the  terminal  segment.  The  enlarged  anti- 
podal cells  appear  at  first  to  perform  the  function  of  endosperm-cells. 
The  large  endosperm-nuclei  have  often  several  nudeoles  formed  by 
fragmentotion  of  the  original  nucleole.  Large  crystalloids  are  abundantly 
developed  in  the  older  endosperm-cells  of  8.  simplex* 

As  regards  the  systematic  position  of  8parganiumy  Prof*  Campbell 
does  not  consider  it  to  be  nearly  allied  to  Typha^  but  to  have  a  closer 
affinity  with  the  Gramineaa  than  with  any  other  family  except  possibly 
the  PandanacesB. 

Embryogeny  of  Cephalotaxu8.:t — Herr  W.  Amoldi  finds  the  develop- 
ment of  Uie  embryo  in  Gephahtaxus  Fortunei  to  agree  in  several  impor- 
tant points  with  those  already  described  in  Taxus,  $  differing  from  that 
in  all  other  Gymnosperms  at  present  known,  and  presenting  a  transition 
from  that  of  the  oldest  known  Gymnosperms,  the  Cycadoidesd. 

The  archegone  has  a  two-celled  neck  and  an  ovam-celL  During  the 
growth  of  the  latter  it  becomes  filled  with  a  peculiar  albuminoid  sub- 
stance, formed  in  the  nuclei  of  the  covering  layer  with  the  assistance 
of  the  nucleole,  and  beinc  at  first  in  the  condition  of  small  drops.  When 
these  drops  have  passed  from  the  cells  of  the  covering  layer  into  tho 
ovum-cell,  they  grow  to  a  considerable  size  and  acquire  a  complicated 
structure,  serving  as  the  first  nutrient  substance  for  the  developing 
embryo* 

•  Ball.  Soo.  Bot  Ital.,  1899,  pp.  238-41. 

t  Proc  California  Acad.  Sci.,  i.  (1899)  pp.  293-328  (3  pis.). 

X  Flora,  Ixxxvii.  (1900)  pp.  46-62  (3  pis.).      §  Cf.  this  Jonmal,  1899,"p'  504. 
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The  naoleus  of  the  oynm-cell  divides  shortly  before  fertilisation 
vithoiit  the  formation  of  a  ventral  oanal-celL  liie  upper  part  of  the 
ovnm-eell,  with  its  nodeos,  becomes  converted  into  mucilage,  destroys 
the  neck-cells,  and  escapes  from  the  archegoue.  The  pollen-tabes  have, 
two  nuclei,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  two  generative  cells.  Each  of 
the  generative  cells  has  a  nucleus  entirely  filled  with  metaplastic  sub- 
stance surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of  dense  protoplasm.  After  the 
contents  of  the  pollen-tube  have  passed  into  the  ovum-cell,  one  of  the 
generative  nuclei  fuses  with  the  ovum-nucleus ;  the  second  generative 
nucleus  remains  in  the  upper  part  of  the  archegone,  undergoing  later 
amitotic  division.  The  fertilised  ovum-nucleus  moves  to  the  centre  of 
the  ovum,  where  it  divides  karyokinetically  three  or  four  times.  A 
number  of  cells  are  formed  in  the  lower  end  of  the  archegone  from  the 
daughter-nuclei  by  free  cell-formation.  These  cells  are  arranged  in 
stories ;  from  the  lower  story  is  formed  the  so-called  rosette ;  the  next 
one  producing  the  suspensor-tube.  Above  this  is  a  layer  of  cells  from 
which  the  embryo  is  produced.  The  morphological  apex  of  the  embryo 
is  formed  of  a  single  cell. 

Development  of  the  Pollen  in  Convallaria  and  Potamogeton.*-^ 
Mr.  Earl  M.  Wiegand  has  followed  out  the  development  of  the  micro-* 
sporange  and  microspores  in  GonvaUaria  majalis  and  Potamogetan  foUo- 
9U8.  The  archesporifJ  cells  arise  from  the  division  of  a  hypodermal  cell 
at  one  comer  of  the  anther ;  the  arohespore,  therefore,  does  not  originate 
from  a  layer  of  hypodermal  cells,  but  from  only  one  or  two.  No  divi- 
sion of  the  tapetfid  nuclei  could  be  detected  in  Potamogeian,  The 
growth  and  segmentation  of  the  spirem  in  Chfwallarta  are  almost 
identical  with  the  same  processes  in  LUium ;  the  longitudinal  splitting 
of  the  ribbon  is  especially  noticeable.  In  Potamogeton  the  process  is 
somewhat  different.  The  number  of  chromosomes  after  reduction  was 
eighteen  in  GonvaUaria,  seven  in  Potamogeton.  In  the  formation  of  the 
spindle  the  multipolar  condition  was  evident  in  both  genera.  The 
splitting  of  the  chromosomes  in  the  heterotypic  division  was  in  GonvaU 
laria  similar  to  that  in  Lilium,  The  generative  nucleus  of  the  pollen- 
grain  is  cut  off  by  a  distinct  wall  in  Gonvallaria ;  the  division  of  the 
nucleus  probably  takes  place  in  the  pollen-tube.  In  both  cases  the  two 
male  nuclei,  each  enclosed  within  its  own  cell-wall,  still  remain  attached 
to  one  another,  even  when  they  enter  the  egg-apparatus. 

Cross-pollination  and  Self-pollination.— Mr.  John  H.  Lovell  f  de- 
scribes the  mode  of  pollination — giving  a  list  of  the  pollinating  insects 
— in  a  number  of  American  species  of  CaprifoliaceaB,  adding  the  follow- 
ing general  remarks.  The  rotate  flowers  of  Samhuoua  contain  no  honey 
and  are  sparingly  visited  by  flies  and  pollen-collecting  bees.  Viburnum, 
which  has  also  a  rotate  corolla,  but  secretes  nectar,  attracts  a  large 
number  of  bees,  flies,  beetles,  and  Lepidoptera.  The  corolla  of  Sym- 
phoricarpu8  is  bell-shaped,  and  is  visited  chiefly  by  wasps.  The  funnel- 
shaped  flower  of  lAnneea  is  adapted  to  slender  flies.  Lonicera  alpigena 
is  a  wasp-flower ;  some  of  the  species  of  Lonicera  are  visited  by  bees 
in  general,  while  others  are  pollinated  only  by  humble-bees ;  L.  capri- 

•  Bot.  Gazette,  xxviii.  (1899)  pp.  328-59  (2  pis.). 
t  Amr.  Natural.,  xxxiv.  (1900)  pp.  37-51. 
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folium  and  periclymenum  are  nootanial  flowers  pollinated  by  hawk- 
moths  ;  L.  Bempervireiut  is  pollinated  hj  humming-birds. 

Dr.  W.  Taliew  *  describes  the  mechanism  of  pollination  in  Borrago 
oJHeinalii,  It  is  visited  by  hiye-bees  and  hnmble-bees,  which  use  the 
tooth-like  appendages  of  the  stamens  as  holdfasts  to  grasp  with  their 
legs,  as  well  as  the  scales  (staminodes)  which  form  a  whorl  external  to 
the  stamens.  The  sucking  out  of  the  houey  shakes  out  the  pollen  on 
to  the  abdomen  of  the  insect.  Similar  contrivances  are  found  in  other 
BorragineflB — Cerinthe,  Symphytum,  &c. 

From  a  series  of  observations  made  by  MM.  S.  Eorshinsky  and 
N.  Monteverdef  on  the  pollination  of  the  buckwheat,  Polygonum  Fago- 
pyrum,  they  conclude,  from  its  pronounced  heterostyly  and  the  occurrence 
of  nectaries,  that  it  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  visits  of  insects 
for  the  production  of  fertile  seeds;  artificial  self-pollination  hardly 
ever  resulted  in  complete  fertilisation. 

(2)  Nutrition  and  Growth  (inoludinff  Germination, 
and  Kovements  of  Flolds). 

Assimilation  of  Free  Atmospheric  Nitrogen  by  the  Aerial  Parts 
of  Plants.^ — Dr.  L.  Hiltner  brings  forward  evidence  to  show  that  the 
power  of  assimilating  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  baoteroids  which  inhabit  the  root-tuberoles  of  the 
Leguminos89  and  other  plants,  but  is  possessed  also  by  endotropic  myco- 
rhiza  in  the  underground  or  aerial  parts  of  plants.  This  has  been 
shown  to  be  the  case  by  the  author  in  the  case  of  the  myoorhiza  of 
Podoearpus;  and  he  believes  it  to  be  so  also  with  the  myoorhiza  of 
other  Conifersd,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Ericacesd  and  Orohideao.  He 
now  gives  experimental  reasons  for  the  belief  that  tbe  fungus  found 
by  Nostler  and  others  §  in  the  ovary  of  Lilium  temulentum  has  also  the 
property  of  increasing,  by  absorption  from  the  atmosphere,  the  small 
amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  host-plant. 

Absorption  of  Potassium  by  Plants.  ||  —  M.  Th.  Schloesing,  jun., 
has  determined  that  plants  can  utilise  the  potassium  salts  in  Sie  soil 
when  present  even  in  the  proportion  of  only  a  few  millionths.  The 
alkali  is  taken  up  in  the  form  of  potassium  phosphate. 

Variation  produced  by  Orafting.f — Continuing  his  observations  of 
the  e£fect  of  grafting  on  Phaseolus  vulgaris,  M.  L.  Daniel  states  that 
the  effect  of  grafting  one  race  on  another  is  manifested  in  three  different 
ways : — ^the  tendency  to  a  dwarf  habit  is  increased ;  a  combination 
results,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  characters  of  the  two  races  ;  and 
a  tendency  is  brought  about  towards  the  production  of  new  varieties. 
This  tendency  is  greater  if  the  plant  grafted  is  a  cultivated  than  if  it 
is  a  wild  variety. 

"  Culture  of  the  Lupin.** — From  prolonged  culture  of  two  species  of 
lupin,  Lupinue  albua  and  angmtifolim^  MM.  F.  P.  Deh6rain  and  E.  De- 

•  Bot  CeDtralbl.,  Ixxxi.  (1900)  pp.  1-3.  f  Tom.  cit,  pp.  167-72. 

J  CeDtralbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  2^  Abt,  v.  (1899)  pp.  881-7. 
§  Cf.  this  Journal,  1899,  p.  191. 

I)  Comptes  Bendns,  cxxx.  (1900)  pp.  422-4.  f  Tom.  cit..  pp.  665-7. 

*     ••  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  20-4,  465-9. 
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nouBsy  state  that  the  first  species  reaches  only  a  very  moderate  develop- 
ment when  it  does  not  produce  root-tubercles.  The  second  species  also 
is  unable  to  utilise  the  atmospheric  nitrogen  without  external  assistance: 
It  can,  however,  acquire  a  normal  development  without  nodosities ;  bu^ 
in  that  case  it  appears  to  obtain  its  nitrogen  from  bacteria  which  carry 
on  a  parasitic  life  on  certain  algs— PAormtitum  autumnah  and  Ulothrii 
Jlaccida — ^present  in  the  soil.  While  the  root-tubercles  of  this  specied 
Bometimes  contain  bacteria  which  assist  in  the  nourishment  of  the  host-^ 
plant,  in  other  cases  the  bacteria  contained  in  these  nodules  appear^ 
to  exercise  no  function  of  the  kinct,  but  simply  to  carry  on  a  parasitic 
existence  on  the  host. 

Influence  of  Carbon  dioxide  on  the  Growth  of  Plants.*  -—  M.  E. 
C  T^odoresco  has  carried  on  a  series  of  experiments  with  a  number  of 
species  of  flowering  plants,  and  with  Hepatic®  (Marchaniia  polymorpha^ 
Lunulana  vulgaris),  as  to  the  effect  on  their  form  and  structure  o^ 
growth  in  an  atmosphere  containing  more  than  the  normal  amount  of 
oarbon  dioxide  (2  per  cent.),  and  growth  in  an  atmosphere  deprived 
as  completely  as  possible  of  that  gas.  With  the  Hepatica  growth  is 
much  more  luxuriant  when  the  atmosphere  contains  an  excess  of  CO,, 
and  the  propagules  are  formed  only  in  the  presence  of  this  gas.  With 
flowering  plants,  CO,  appears  to  retard  growth  as  long  as  the  plant  is 
consuming  the  food-reserves  in  the  seed ;  but  after  that  period,  when 
the  amount  of  CO,  is  increased,  the  leaves  become  thicker,  the  palisade- 
tissue  better  developed,  and  the  aeriferous  diambers  larger  both  in  the 
palisade  and  in  the  lacunar  tissue. 

Influence  of  External  Conditions  on  the  Leng^  of  the  Growing; 
Zone.f — Prof.  A.  P.  Popovici  has  carried  out  a  series  of  experiments  on 
the  influence  of  different  conditions  of  growth  on  the  growing  zone, 
ebiefly  on  Vicia  Faha,  Phaneolu$  muUiflcrui^  and  Cueurhiia  Pepo,  from 
which  he  draws  the  following  general  conclusions: — The  length  of  the. 
sone  capable  of  growth  varies  with  the  external  conditions.  This. is 
especially  brought  out  by  changes  in  temperature  and  in  the  moisture, 
of  the  soil. 

Action  of  Light  on  the  Oermination  of  Seeds.:^  —  In  the  case  of 
Veronica  peregrina,  Herr  E.  Heinricher  supplies  another  example  of 
the  influence  of  light  in  promoting  the  germination  of  seeds.  Even 
a  small  amount  of  light  makes  an  appreciable  difierenoe,  and  in  full 
daylight  the  seeds  germinate  from  five  to  eight  days  sooner  than  in- 
the  dark.  The  rays  of  the  less  refrangible  half  of  the  spectrum  are 
the  most  efficient. 

V  Oermination  of  Cnscuta.§ — By  causing  a  number  of  Chuculd  seeds 
to  germinate  in  dose  proximity  to  one  another,  Herr  W.  Einzel  ascer- 
tained that  fhey  put  out  haustoria  which  penetrated  into  others  of  the^ 
seedlings,  and  that  they  are,  therefore,  independent  for  their  develop- 
ment on  the  presence  of  their  proper  host-pliuit. 

♦  Rev.  GWn.  de  Bot.  (BoDnier),  xl.  (1899)  pp.  429-44  (11  HgsX 
t  Bot.  Centralbl.,  Ixxxi.  (1900)  pp.  88-40.  87-97. 

t  Bcr.  Deutseh.  Bot.  CtotelL,  xvil  0899)  pp.  808-11.     {  Tom.  oii,  pp.  818-a 
June  201%,  1900  2  B 
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Oermination  of  Ximenia  amerioana.*  —  M.  E.  Heokel  records  a 
peculiarity  in  the  germination  of  this  species  of  OlacinesB  from  the 
tVench  Congo.  Near  the  insertion  of  the  petioles  of  the  hypogaoooa 
cotyledons  the  stem  bears  tviro  small  linear  scales  which  display  positive 
geolropism,  and  penetrate  between  the  cotyledons;  they  become  con- 
crescent  with  the  petioles  of  the  cotyledons,  the  embryo  being  imbedded 
in  a  copious  oily  endosperm.  The  author  regards  these  s^ctures  as 
being  of  a  foliar  character,  with  the  function  of  assisting  the  embryo  in 
absorbing  and  digesting  food-materials  from  the  endosperm. 

Excretion  of  Water  by  Leaves.t  —  Herr  A.  Nestler  has  continued 
his  observations  on  the  conditions  under  which  drops  of  water  are 
exuded  by  leaves,  in  the  examples  of  Phaseolus  mviiiflorua  and  various 
species  of  Malvaceas.  In  all  cases  the  water  so  exuded  is  found  to  con- 
tain potassium  carbonate,  a  substance  which  eagerly  absorbs  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere.  It  is  probable  that  the  potassium  salt  also  attracts 
water  from  the  epidermal  cells  of  the  leaf. 

Expulsion  of  Air  from  Detached  Parts  of  Plants.}  — From  experi- 
ments on  the  annulus  of  ferns,  sporanges  of  Equiseium^  elaters  Qf  Hepa- 
ticce,  Ae^  Herr  0.  Steinbrinck  has  established  the  fact  that  even  air  of 
the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  can,  under  certain  circumstances,  be 
rapidly  expelled  from  water. 

(8)  IrritabUity. 

Influence  of  Various  Factors  on  Circumnutation.§  —  Herr  C. 
Fritzsche  has  confirmed,  by  a  series  of  experiments,  Darwin's  and 
Wiesner's  general  conclusion  that,  when  the  influence  of  external  fetors 
— light,  gravitation,  temperature,  injuries,  Ac. — is  excluded,  the  circum- 
nutation  of  the  apex  of  a  shoot  describes  a  very  irregular  curve.  This 
was  found  to  be  the  case  with  seedlings  of  Avena  scUiva^  Hordeum  di- 
aiichumy  TriHcum  mtiivun^  Zea  maw,  Lupinui  luteu$,  OucurbUa  pepo^ 
BroBtica  napusy  and  Trifolium  pratenMe ;  only  with  seedlings  of  HeliaiUhn^ 
annuua  and  sporangiophores  of  Phycomyces  nitens  did  the  curve  approach 
an  ellipse.  The  curve  described  by  circumnutating  roots — Zea,  Oueur- 
hita^  He^fUhui,  Phcueolua — ^was  always  an  irregular  one. 

C4)  Ohemloal  Ohansres  (inoladlnff  Respiration 
and  Armentation). 

Formation  of  Proteids  in  the  dark  in.Oerminating  Wheat}  — 
According  to  Herr  J.  Goldberg,  the  processes  which  go  on  in  the  em- 
bryo and  in  the  endosperm  during  the  germination  of  wheat  are  quite 
opposite  to  one  another.  While  the  amount  of  proteids  in  the  endosperm 
is  continually  decreasing,  the  proportion  in  the  embryo  is  continually 
increasing.  This  can  only  be  the  result  of  the  synthesis  of  albuminoids 
in  the  embryo  at  the  expense  of  amides  obtained  from  the  endosperm. 

Production  of  Alcohol  by  Plants.^ — M.  P.  Maz6  confirms  his  pre- 
vious observations  on  the  production  of  alcohol  by  plants,  especially  in 

*  Bev.  061.  de  Bot  (Bonnier),  xi  (1899)  pp.  403-8  (10  figg.). 
t  Ber.  Dentsoh.  Bot.  Geaell.,  xvii.  (1899)  pp.  832-7.  Of.  this  Journal,  1898,  p.  650. 
X  Tom.  dt,  pp.  825-80. 

§  «Ueb.  d.   JBednfliuBnng   d.  Ciroumnutation   doioh  veraohiedene   Faotoren»* 
Leipzig,  1899,  85  pp.  and  80  figs.    St- e  Bot.  CentralbL,  Ixzxi.  (1900)  p.  270. 
0  In  Bossian,  Warsaw,  1899.    See  Beih.  z.  Bot  CentralbL,  is.  (1900)  p.  130. 
Y  Goroptes  Bendus,  oxxx.  (1900)  pp.  424-7.    Of.  this  Joamal,  1899,  p.  509. 
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the  germination  of  oily  seeds.  He  conclades  that  these  seeds  are  capable 
of  transforming  substances  of  the  group  OH,  into  substances  of  the 
group  CHOH  by  the  fixation  of  oxygen.  He  found  the  plant  most  oon- 
yenient  for  these  experiments  to  be  &e  castor-oil  plant 

Becent  Eesearches  on  Hitrification.*  —  Prof.  B.  Warington  gives 
the  following  summary  of  recent  researches  on  nitrification. 

"  During  recent  years,  the  chief  inyestigations  on  the  character  and 
properties  of  the  nitrifying  organisms  have  been  carried  out  in  Wino- 
gradsky's  laboratory  in  St.  Petersburg/none  having  been  executed  in  this 
country.  Formerly,  investigators  have  been  unable  to  obtain  pure 
cultures  of  the  organisms ;  their  chemical  characters  had,  however,  been 
studied,  as  their  capacity  for  growth  in  a  purely  mineral  solution  allowed 
of  their  separation  from  most  of  the  other  organisms  in  the  soil.  It  had 
been  found  that  the  process  of  nitrification  consisted  of  two  distinct 
pieces  of  chemical  work,  effected  by  two  agents,  which  could  be  separated 
from  each  other ;  by  the  first  (the  nitrous  organism)  ammonia  was  con- 
verted into  a  nitrite ;  by  the  second  (the  nitric  organism)  the  nitrite  was 
oxidised  to  nitrate.    These  facts  were  first  ascertained  at  Rothamsted. 

*'  To  isolate  the  nitrous  organism  from  soil,  Winogradsky  commences 
by  a  series  of  cultures  in  an  inorganic  solution  containing  an  ammo- 
nium salt  and  the  ash  constituents  of  plant  food.  From  this  solution, 
cultivations  on  solid  media  are  started.  For  some  years  silica  jelly 
was  employed,  but  Omeliansky  now  prefers  plates  of  magnesia-gypsum 
saturated  with  the  mineral  solution  already  mentioned.t  To  isolate  the 
nitric  organism,  the  preliminary  cultures  are  made  in  a  solution  con- 
taining sodium  nitrite  and  ash  constituents.  As  a  solid  medium,  purified 
agar,  with  nitrite  and  ash  constituents,  is  made  use  of.  The  fermentable 
constituents  of  the  agar  have  been  previously  removed  by  Beyerinok's 
method. 

^'Winogradsky  has  examined  soils  from  many  parts  of  the  world. 
He  finds  but  one  nitrous  and  one  nitric  organism  in  any  soiL  The  nitric 
organism  is  everywhere  the  same  species.  The  nitrous  organism  may 
vary.  In  Eurojpe,  North  Africa,  and  parts  of  Asia,  the  same  species 
occurs,  with  variations  in  size  and  in  tendency  to  adopt  a  zoogloea  or 
motile  condition;  the  latter  condition  displays  the  greater  chemical 
energy.  The  nitrous  organism  from  Java  is  a  distinct  species,  having 
an  extraordinarily  long  &gellum.  The  organism  from  South  America 
and  Australia  is  generioally  diffiarent ;  it  is  a  giant  coccus.  A  few  other 
investigators  have  described  different  nitrifying  organisms,  but  the 
evidence  adduced  has  in  some  cases  proved  erroneous,  and  is  in  other 
cases  as  yet  insufficient  to  warrant  its  acceptance. 

^Winogradsky  had  proved  by  quantitative  experiments  that  the 
nitrous  organism  derives  its  carbon  from  carbonic  acid;  the  nitric 
organism  possesses  the  same  power.  As  both  organisms  flourish  in 
darkness,  tne  energy  necessary  for  the  construction  of  organic  matter 
out  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water  is  apparently  derived  from  the  oxida- 
tion, respectively,  of  ammonia  or  a  nitrite.  Later  experiments  have 
8ho?ni  that  the  carbonic  acid  is,  in  every  case,  probably  taken  from  a 
superoarbonate.  The  nutrition  of  the  bacteria  which  exist  with  the 
nutrifying  organisms  in  a  mineral  solution  required  further  study. 

*  Proo.  Chem.  Soe^  xvi.  (1900)  pp.  65-7.       t  Of.  this  Journal,  1899,  p.  544. 
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Sintser  states  that  his  hypomicrobinm  grows  in  a  mineral  sdntion,  and 
ne^  carbonic  acid  for  its  nutrition,  yet  possesses  no  nitrifying  power ; 
its  source  of  energy  requires  explanation. 

'*  The  refusal  of  the  nitrifying  organisms  to  grow  on  gelatin  and  on 
most  organic  media  is  well  known.  Winogradsky  and  Omeliansky  have 
lately  studied  the  influence  of  various  kinds  of  organic  matter  on  the 
nitrifying  process.  The  presence  of  0  *  5  of  glucose  in  1000  of  liquid  is 
snfBcient  to  retard  the  action  of  both  the  nitrous  and  nitric  organisms, 
while  about  2  per  1000  entirely  prevents  nitrification.  Qlucose  has  thus 
as  great  an  influence  upon  the  nitrifying  organisms  as  phenol  has  on 
ordinary  bacteria.  Of  simpler  forms  of  organic  matter,  as  sodium 
acetate,  a  much  larger  quantity  is  required  to  hinder  nitrification. 

^*  The  influence  of  ammonia  in  preventing  the  action  of  the  nitric 
organism  is  very  remarkable ;  5  parts  per  million  was  sufficient  to  retard 
its  action,  and  150  parts  per  million  prevented  it  altogether,  a  proportion 
which  is  comparable  with  an  effective  dose  of  mercuric  chloride.  It 
seems,  however,  probable  that  an  increase  in  the  quantity  and  energy  of 
the  nitric  organism  enables  it  to  bear  a  somewhat  greater  quantity  of 
ammonia. 

**  It  appears  from  careful  trials  that  the  nitrifying  organisms  are 
without  action  upon  nitrogenous  organic  matter;  even  methylamine  is 
unaffected  by  them.  For  nitrification  of  organic  matter  to  take  place, 
the  aid  of  other  organisms  is  necessary  to  decompose  it  and  bring  the 
nitrogen  into  the  form  of  ammonia.  The  behaviour  of  the  nitrifying 
organisms  towards  organic  matter  and  ammonia  is  of  great  practical 
importance." 

Lactic  Acid  Ferments  and  Cheese  Bipening.*  —  MM.  Ed.  von 
Freudenreioh  and  0.  Jensen  record  a  series  of  elaborate  experiments  on 
the  relation  between  lactic  acid  ferments  and  the  ripening  of  Emmen* 
thai  cheese.  Their  main  conclusions  are  that  Tyrothrix  biMtilli  have  no 
share  in  the  ripening  of  Emmenthal  cheese.  They  do  not  multiply  in 
normal  cheese,  and  even  when  added  in  large  numbers  to  the  cheese, 
exert  no  influence  on  the  formation  of  decomposition  products.  On  the 
flavour  of  cheese  their  influence  is  entirely  harmfuL  The  chief  share  in 
the  ripening  of  Emmenthal  cheese  is  taken  by  lactic  acid  ferments,  which 
increase  with  great  rapidity,  render  the  casein  in  the  cheese  soluble,  and 
generate  the  products  characteristic  of  cheese  ripening.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  natural  milk  enzymes  discovered  by  Babcock  and 
Bussell  f  participate  in  the  ripening,  since,  by  solubilising  the  casein,  they 
facilitate  the  operations  of  the  lactic  acid  ferments.  Pasteurisation  of 
milk,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  Emmenthal  cheese  is  concerned,  deteriorates 
the  quality  of  the  cheese.  The  observations  show  that  a  loss  in  the 
soluble  constituents  of  cheese  occurs  during  ripening,  and  also  indicate 
the  presence  of  lecithin  and  traces  of  glycerophosphonc  acid. 

Fennentation  of  0alact08e4 — The  researches  of  M.  F.  Dienert  on 
the  fermentation  of  galactose  and  the  accustoming  of  yeasts  to  this  sugar 
may  be  summarised  as  foUo.ws.  Gkdactose  is  a  fermentable  sugar  when 
a  yeast  has  become  accustomed  to  it.    The  duration  of  the  acmimatisa- 

♦  Centralbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  2««  Abt,  vi.  (1900)  pp.  12-6. 38-45,72-9, 112-9, 140-7. 

t  Of.  this  Journal,  1899,  p.  625. 

X  Add.  lust.  Pasteur,  xlv.  (1900)  pp.  189-89. 
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tion  ya^ite,  and  is  feeble  for  lactose  ferments.  Olnoose  is  fermented 
1  '6  times  niore  qnickly  than  galactose  by  acclimatised  yeasts.  Acdinur 
tisation  is  gradually  lost  if  sngar,  other  than  galactose,  lactose,  or  meli^ 
biose,  be  offered  to  the  yeast,  and  if  mnltiplication  be  favoored  this  may 
happen  in  a  few  hours.  The  morphological  characters  of  the  yeasts  are 
in  no  way  altered  by  acclimatisation.  Certain  substances  (boric  acid, 
iolnene)  may  prevent  acclimatisation  without  prerenting  the  fermenta- 
tion of  glucose.  Alcohol  is  more  harmful  to  the  fermentation  of  galao* 
tose  than  to  that  of  other  sugars.  When  a  yeast  has  lost  its  zymase  by 
cultivation  in  a  medium  rich  in  pepton,  it  cannot  be  acclimatised  to 
galactose  until  it  has  b^n  revived  with  glucose;  but  if  it  has  been 
previously  acclimatised  it  can  be  revived  on  galactose.  Yeast  may 
become  aoolimatised  to  galactose  in  presence  of  glucose,  and  also  in 
presence  of  levulose,  but  only  with  difficulty.  Witi^  certain  yeasts  the 
process  of  acclimatisation  is  accompanied  by  a  greater  secretion  of 
melibiase  or  of  lactase.  During  the  process  of  acclimatisation  only  one 
zymase  undergoes  a  change  of  constitution,  and  this  change  is  att^ded 
by  profound  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  protoplasm.  The 
phenomenon  of  acclimatisation  is,  in  this  case  then,  a  profound  modi- 
fication of  the  condition  of  tbe  cell  induced  by  a  carbohydrate  closely 
allied  to  glucose.  Finally,  reference  is  made  to  the  acclimatisation  of 
leucocytes  to  toxins  and  toxin  substances,  and  a  comparison  is  made  be- 
tween the  yeast  ferments  and  antitoxins,  which  latter  not  only  accustom 
the  leucocytes  to  toxins  but  also  act  as  the  antidote. 

Bancidity  of  Butter.* — The  more  important  results  of  an  investiga- 
tion as  to  the  causes  of  butter  becomiog  rancid  carried  out  by  Herr  B. 
Beinmann,  may  be  summed  up  shortly  as  follows. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  relation  between  the  rancid  taste  and 
odour  and  the  quantity  of  free  acids  formed  in  butter.  The  greater  the 
amount  of  casein  and  of  milk-sugar  in  butter,  the  more  quickly  does  it 
become  lancid.  Light  and  air  (oxygen)  do  not  appear  to  exert  any 
direct  influence.  Bntter  made  from  sterilised  cream  will  rarely  became 
rancid,  but  if  brought  into  contact  with  rancid  butter  will  turn  in  a  few 
days.  At  the  present  time  the  data  for  determining  whether  rancidity  is 
due  to  microbes  or  enzymes  are  insufficient. 

7.   General. 

Vew  Theof^  of  Mynnecophilous  Plants.t — From  observations  made 
during  a  stay  in  Sou^  America,  Dr.  L.  Buscalioni  and  Herr  J.  Huber 
doubt  the  correctness  of  the  ordinary  symbiotic  theory  of  myrmeco- 
philous  trees  and  shrubs,  viz.  that  the  ants  protect  the  plant  against  the 
attacks  of  other  injurious  insects,  especially  leaf-cutting  ants.  They 
find  these  species  to  abound  especially  in  lo(Mdities  which  are  frequently 
submerged  by  floods,  where  leaf-cuttiog  ants  do  not  exist.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  species  of  Cecropia,  The  authors  believe  that 
the  halnt  is  simply  one  for  the  advantage  of  the  inhabiting  ants  them-, 
selves,  and  that  tiie  mynnecophilous  habit  is  confined  to  species  which 
inhabit  localities  liable  to  be  flooded,  or  which  have  been  at  some  previous 
period  liable  to  be  flooded,  or  to  species  descended  from  those  which 
inhabit  snch  localities. 

♦  CentralbL  Bikkt.  u.  Par.,  2»«  Abt,  vi.  (1900)  pp.  131-0, 166-76,  209-li. 
t  Belb.  s.  Bot  Centralbl.,  iz.  (1900)  pp.  85-8. 
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Myrmeooplulons  Plants.* — Herr  M.  Raciboroki  desoribes  a  nomber 
of  fresh  myrmecophilous  plants  from  Java.  Pierotpermum  javanicum 
(Stercaliaceie)  possesses  **  pearl-glands  "  contained  in  caps,  which  serve 
as  food  for  the  ants;  the  cups  appear  to  be  metamorphosed  stipules. 
Baciborski  was,  however,  quite  unable  to  determine  that  the  ants 
exercised  either  a  favourable  or  a  hurtful  effect  on  th^  host-plant  All 
the  climbing  species  of  Onetum  in  Java  produce  similar  pearl-glands ; 
they  are  here  borne  on  the  surface  of  the  nodes  and  intemodes*  Here 
also  they  did  not  appear  to  present  any  special  attraction  to  ants. 

B.    OBYPTOGAMIA. 
Cryptogamia  Vascularia. 

Lignin  in  Vascular  Cryptogams-t  —  Using  the  phloroglucin  test, 
Dr.  E.  Linsbauer  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  lignin  is  much  more 
widely  distributed  in  Vascular  Cryptogams  than  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed. He  finds  it  in  all  families,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  organs ; — 
in  the  xylem  elements,  the  mechanical  elements,  the  epiderm,  especially 
in  the  guard-celb  of  the  stomates,  and  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  sporanges. 

Conditions  of  Spore-formation  in  Acro8tichum4— Herr  M.  Baci- 
borski notes  that  in  an  Acrosiichum  sp.  indet.,  no  sporophylls  are 
produced  in  ordinary  conditions  of  growth ;  but  that  when  the  rhizome 
is  made  to  grow  in  a  vertical  position,  fertile  fronds  make  their  appear- 
ance.    The  same  is  the  case  also  with  other  ferns. 

KuscinesB. 

Hew  Oenera  of  Mosses. — In  a  final  instalment  of  his  paper  on  South 
African  Mosses,  the  late  C.  Mliller  §  describes  a  new  genus  of  Fabroniacen, 
Fahronidium  g.  n.,  with  the  following  diagnosis : — Habitus  Fdbranim, 
Inflorescentia  monoica ;  peristomium  simplex ;  dentes  16,  anguste  lanceo- 
lato-subnlati,  rufali,  linea  longitudinali  secedente  usque  wl  basim  di- 
cranoideo-divisi,  cruribus  lincaribus  articulatis  plus  minus  solitariis  vel 
cohnrentibns. 

Cryptole]^odon  is  the  name  of  a  new  genus  6f  Musci  from  Western 
India,  described  by  MM.  F.  Renauld  and  J.  Cardot,||  with  the  following 
diagnosis : — Caulis  secundarius,  pendnlns,  flexaosus,  pinnatim  et  bipin- 
natim  ramosus;  folia  obtnsa,  costata,  Isvia,  siccitate  transversim 
undulata ;  flores  dioici ;  vaginula  pilosa ;  calyptra  cncuUata,  pilosa ; 
capsula  immersa;  peristomium  duplex;  exostomii  dentes  16,  intus 
trabeculati ;  endostomium  e  membrana  ultra  medium  dentium  elata,  in 
16  processibas  irregalaribus  fugacibas  dilacerata  oompoeitum. 

MM.  F.  Benauld  and  J.  Cai^ot  f  now  regard  the  moss  (from  Congo) 
which  they  previously  described  under  the  name  Cyathaphorum  (?) 
DupuiBsii^  as  (provisionally)  the  type  of  a  new  genus  to  whicn  they  give 
the  name  BhacopilopiiSf  with  the  following  diagno&is : — Habitn  Bhaco- 
piloideo.     Caulis  repens,  rami  erecti,  uno  latere  rectangulariter  pinnati ; 

•  Flora,  Ixxxvii.  (1900)  pp.  38-15  (6  figs.). 

t  Oesterr.  Bot.  Zeitsclir.,  xlix.  (1899)  pp.  317-23, 

:  Flora,  Ixxsvii.  (1900)  pp.  25-8  (2  figs.). 

§  Hedwigia,  xzxviil  (1899)  p.  132.    Of.  this  Journal,  1899.  p.  416. 

II   Bull.  Soo.  Roy.  Bot.  Belglque,  xxxviU.  1899  (1900)  2«  faao^  p.  30. 

i  Re^.  Bryol.,  xxvii.  (1900)  p.  47. 
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folia  ramea  distiohe  complanata,  asymmetrica,  ovata,  raptim  in  acumen 
plus  minus  flexuosum  producta,  eoostata;  rete  densiusculo,  cellulis 
basilarilms  elongate  rectangulis,  mediis  elongatis  lineari-subrbombeis, 
fiuperioribus  oblongo-rhombeis ;  folia  stipuLeeformia  multo  minora, 
deltoideo-lanceolata,  sensim  acuminata,  ouspidata,  eneryia,  e  cellulis 
tmifonnibus  lineari-snbrbombe  reticulata. 

Hermaphrodite  Oametophore  in  Preissia  commutata.* — Miss  Anne 
B.  Townsend  records  an  example  of  this  representative  of  the  Marcban- 
tiaoen  in  which,  instead  of  the  gametophore  bearing  one  kind  only  of 
«exaal  organs,  it  bears  both  kinds.  It  appears  to  be  primarily  an  arcbe- 
goniophore  modified  to  adapt  it  to  its  peculiar  conditions. 

Moyements  in  Bometia  8ecnndiflora.f — Sig.  A.  Preda  has  noticed 
that  when  this  seaweed  is  immersed  in  fresh  water,  an  apparently 
spontaneous  moyement  sets  up  in  the  frond  after  a  few  seconds,  the 
branches  suddenly  contracting  spasmodically.  These  movements 
continue  until  tbe  thallus  has  completely  lost  its  turgidity,  and  are 
accompanied  by  a  strong  crackling,  due  to  the  successive  rupture  of  the 
cells,  which  expel  tbeir  contents  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  author 
attributes  the  phenomenon  to  a  violent  endosmose. 

Fertilisation  of  Batrachosponnum.t — ^Herr  W.  J.  V.  Osterhant  has 
followed  out  this  process  in  the  case  of  B.  Boryanunu  The  "  spermatia  '* 
^pollinoids),  each  of  which  contains  a  single  nucleus,  attach  Uiemselves 
to  the  triohogyne  near  its  tip.  At  the  point  of  contact  the  cell-wall  of 
both  trichogyne  and  poUinoid  are  completely  absorbed,  and  the  nucleus 
of  the  latter  passes  into  the  trichophore ;  and  the  author  has  been  able 
aclually  to  observe  its  fusion  with  the  ovum-nucleus.  The  formation  of 
the  gonimoUasts  and  spores  was  also  followed  out.  The  author  does 
not  confirm  the  statement  of  Schmidle  §  that  each  pollinoid  contains 
two  nuclei 

Thorea.||— Mr.  G.  G.  Hedgcock  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Hunter  describe  the 
«tructare  of  this  alga,  their  account  agreeing  in  all  essential  points  with 
that  of  Schmidle.  They  find  the  throe  distinct  stages :— (1)  The  pro- 
thallium  stage,  consisting  of  more  or  less  branched  cellular  fibres,  which 
develope  directly  from  the  spores;  in  this  stage  neither  spores  nor 
tetraspores  were  found ;  (2)  The  chantransia  stage,  developing  directly 
from  the  first ;  in  this  stage  non-sexual  spores  are  produced ;  (8)  The 
branching  plant,  constituting  the  most  highly  developed  form^  in  which 
carpogones  are  formed  in  addition  to  the  other  organs  of  propagation. 

Phfldocjrrtis  globosa  sp-  n.f — ^Herr  A.  Scherffel  describes  this  new 
species  obtained  in  plankton  from  Heligoland.  The  colour  of  the 
chromatophores,  the  arrangement  of  the  cell-contents,  tbe  presence  of 
lencosin,  the  formation  of  the  primary  and  secondary  flagella  in  the 
swarming  stage,  aod  the  structure  of  the  colonies,  indicate  a  close 

*  Hot  Gazette,  xxxviii.  (IgSO)  pp.  3G0-2  (1  fig.). 
t  BnU.  800.  Boi.  Ital.,  1898,  pp.  280-2. 
.    X  Flora,  IxxxvlL  (1900)  pp.  109-15  (1  pL).      §  01  this  Journal,  1899,  p.  628. 
H  Bot  Gazette,  xxxviii.  (1899)  pp.  425-9  (1  pi.). 
^  Ber.  Deutaoh.  Bot  GeseU.,  xvit  (1899)  pp.  317-8. 
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ulliaooe  jovitlitbe  Flagellata;  bi^i  the  auUior  rogards  the  t)rguu8iii  not 
as  belonging  to  the  Flag^laia,  but  rather  as  a  Thallophjte,  probably  a. 
transitional  form  to  the  PhadooapsacefBy  the  probable  phylogenetic  origia 
bf  the  PhaaophyceflB. 

Chambers  and  Pores  in  the  Celi-walt  of  BiatomB.  *— Hen'  O. 
Miiller  records  the  result  of  further  observations  on  these  points  in  the 
structure  of  diatoms  in  connection  with  centrifugal  growth  in  thidmeea 
and  extraneous  protoplasm.  He  emphasises  SchUtt's  distinction  betweea 
pores  and  dots,  understanding  by  the  former  an  actual  perforation,  by  the 
latter  simply  a  thin  spot  in  the  cell-wall ;  small  circular  dots  which 
resemble  pores  he  ealls  "  pnroids."  Pores  in  this  sense  are  by  no  meana 
universal  in  the  valve  of  diatoms.  When  present,  it  is  not  always 
certain  that  the  pores  serve  for  the  passage  of  protoplasm.  In  Melosira 
undulata  the  pore^K^anals  serve  for  metastasis  and  for  pedicel-formation* 
In  Pleurosigma  metastasis  takes  place  through  the  pores,  while  locomo- 
tion is  effected  by  the  raphe.  In  Epithemia  the  function  of  the  pores  ia 
tinknowtl,  locomotion  is  effected  through  the  raphe,  metastasis  through 
the  dots.  In  Isthmia  the  function  of  the  pores  is  also  unknown ; 
metastasis  takes  pla^e  through  the  dots. 

Pores  through  which  a  mucilage  is  excreted  from  which  the  pedicel 
in  formed  {Oalleriporen),  can  be  detected  v^ithout  much  difficulty  in 
Diafoma^  where  tbey  dccur  only  at  one  of  the  poles,  and  in  many  species 
of  Synedra ;  with  great  difficulty  in  Tahellaria ;  in  Qrammatophora  there 
is  oue  at  each  pole. 

The  author  maintains  that  the  centrifugal  growth  of  the  cell-wall  is 
not  due  ti  the  extraneous  protoplasm,  but,-  like  the  centripetal  growth^ 
is  completed  within  the  cell. 

Polymorphism  in  the  ChlofophyceaB.t^ Herr  T.  Hedlund  has  cuUi^ 
vated  about  twenty  species  of  aerobic  ChlorophycesB  in  the  following 
method.  The  alga*  is  placed  on  a  trautipareut  lamella  of  tbe  periderm 
of  the  birch  only  a  few  cell-layers  in  thickness,  which  is  then  replaced 
in  its  natural  position  on  the  tree,  removed  from  time  to'  time,  and 
examined  lindeT  the  Microscope.  He  finds  in  this  way  that  alterations 
in  the  external  conditions — light,  moisture,  temperature,  &c. — will  often 
cause  great  variations  in  a  species  in  a  single  generation ;  but  that  not 
unfrequently  a  return  to  the  original  form  will  take  place  in  ihe  second 
generation,  even  when  the  new  conditions  still  remain.  Such  variations 
he  terms  "  m6dification-forms."  A  single  species  may  thus  include 
forms  which  produce  and  forms  which  do  not  produce  gonids ;  forms 
with  smooth  and  forms  with  spiny  membrane;  spherical  forms  and 
spindle-shaped  forms  with  rounded  ends;  forms  with  one  and  forms 
with  two  chromatophoreSy  &c;  Modification-forms  have  been  erected 
intt)  species  in  the  genera  Dctctylococcus,  GlceoeyBtiSy  Stichococcus^  Pleura^ 
coccus^  CyBtocoocus^  Hormidium,  and  Pratiola, 

Development  of  Green  Alg»  without  Carbonic  Acid  Assimilation.^ 
— Dr.  A-  Artari  has  tried  a  series  of  experiments  on  some  green  algao— 

•  Ber.  Deutsch.  Boi  Ge8elL,.xvii.  (1899)  pp.  423-62  (2  pis.  and  1  fig.).  Cf.  thia 
Journal,  1899,  p.  808. 

+  dfv.  k.  Vetenafc-Akad.  FOrliandl.,  1899,  pp.  609-35  (5  flga).  See  Bot.  Oen- 
tralbl..  Ixxxi.  (1900)  p.  272. 

t  Bull.  Soc.  Imp.  Nat.  Mo^oou,  1899,  pp.  39-47  (2  figs.). 
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chiefly  PleurococemB  vul^arw  and  Sc4nede8mu$  eaudaius — tod  lichen* 
gonidB,  for  the  porpoise  of  asoertaiDiDg  whether  they  will  still  grow  in 
the  dark  when  the  aesimUation  function  of  chlorophyll  is  suspended* 
He  states  that  growth  does  take  place,  though  with  diminished  energy, 
in  the  dark,  in  a  nutrient  medium  containing  sugar  and  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  asparagin  or  ammonium  nitrate. 

Cell<oiuclei  of  Acrosiphonia.*— Prof.  N.  Wille  finds  in  this  genus 
of  Algib  two  quite  different  types  of  cell-structure : — in  one  {A.  hombycinay 
each  cell  has  only  a  single  nucleus  ;  in  the  other  type  (A.  hamulosa)  the 
cells  are  multinucleate.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  relation  between  the 
nucleus  or  nuclei  and  cell-division.  The  author  proposes  to  remove 
all  the  i^ninudeate  species  from  Acrosiphonia,  and  place  them  under 
Eiitzing's  old  genus  Spongomorpha, 

Botrydium  ffranulatum. — M.  L.  Ivanoff  f  ^^  followed  out  the  life-^ 
history  of  this  alga,  with  the  following  results. 

Hypnosporangium  is  not  a  stage  of  Botrydium  granulatum^  but  an 
independent  organism.  Botrydium  granulatum  Wor.  et  Best,  is  made 
up  of  three  distinct  species  : — B.  granulatum  Grev.,  B,  Wallrothi  EUtz.^ 
and  Protosiphon  hotryoides  Elebs.  The  root-cells  are  a  stage  of  B.  granu- 
latum, and  do  not  produce  hypnosporanges. 

In  B.  granulatum  Grev.  the  zoospores  from  one  of  the  large  bladders 
give  birth  to  the  ordinary  form,  which  may  be  propagated  by  zoospores, 
spores,  or  root-cells.  Zoospores  may  become  transformed  into  spores^ 
and,  after  a  time,  may  proliferate.  The  spores  may  either  germinate 
directly,  or  may  produce  fresh  spores,  or  probably  also  zoospores.  The 
ifoot-cells  may  either  geiminate  directly,  or  may  produce  zoospores  or 
spores. 

In  B.  WaUroihi  the  zoospores,  like  the  cells  of  B.  granulatum,  form, 
on  germinating,  a  bladder  up  to  500  /x  in  diameter.  It  is  propagated 
by  spores  and  zoospores  ;  there  are  no  root-cells,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
hypuosporanges.  In  both  species  zoospores  and  spores  may  arise  in  all 
stages  of  development  of  the  bladder.  The  zoospores  may  proliferate 
or  may  form  spores.  The  spoi*e8  may  produce  new  spores  or  zoospores, 
or  may  proliferate.  Hypnosporanges  may  give  birth  to  either  spores  or 
zoospores. 

Mr.  H.  Wager  X  gives  a  full  description  of  this  alga,  including  the 
colourless  underground  rhizoids,  the  structure  of  which  had  not  before 
been  described.  He  gives  three  difibrent  modes  in  which  the  non-sexual 
swarmsporos  are  formed,  iocluding  the  formation  of  hypnosporanges* 
The  alleged  sexual  reproduction  by  the  conjugation  of  biciiiated  swarm* 
spores  is  uncertain. 

Boueina,  a  Fossil  Oenus  of  CodiaceaB.§ — In  the  Upper  Neocomian 
beds  of  south-east  Servia,  Herr  G.  Steinmann  finds  the  remains  of  a  fossil 
alga,  which  he  makes  the  type  of  a  new  genus  nearly  allied  to  HcUimeda, 
It  has  an  unbranched  cylindrical  thallns ;  the  calcareous  s.ructure  is 

*  S.B.  Biol.  Selflk.  Christiania,  Nov.  80, 1699.  See  Bot.  Centralbl.,  Ixxxi  (1900) 
p.  238. 

t  Arb.  k  St.  Petenburg.  GoBell.  Naturt,  xxix.  (1898)  pp.  1-10.  See  Beih.  z.  Bot. 
OentralbL,  i».  (1900)  p.  168.  t  ^roo.  Leeds  Nat.  Olob,  iv.  (1899)  pp.  9-15. 

§  Ber.  Naturf.  Ges.  Freiburg-i.-Br.,  xi.  (1899)  pp.  62-72.  See  Bot  Oentralbl.; 
Ixxxi.  (1900)  p.  846. 
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penneated  by  canals,  which  in  the  central  portion  are  parallel  to  the 
longitadinal  axis,  in  the  peripheral  portion  vertical  to  the  surface.  The 
ultimate  branches  of  the  canals  dichotomise  freely. 

Platydorina,  a  Hew  Oenns  of  Volvocine©.*— Dr.  C.  A.  Kofoid  finds, 
in  the  plankton  of  streams  in  Illinois,  a  colonial  alga,  which  he  makes 
the  type  of  a  new  genns  of  Yolvocineaa,  under  the  name  Platydorina 
caudaia  g.  et  sp.  n.  The  coenobe  or  colony  is  composed  of  16  or  32 
biflagellate  cells,  and  is  of  a  horseshoe  shape,  somewhat  twisted  on  its 
axis,  and  is  remarkable  for  having  at  one  end  3  or  5  projections  or 
tails,  which  are  extensions  of  the  gelatinous  sheath.  The  following  is 
given  as  the  diagnosis  of  the  new  genns: — Colony  flattened,  the  two 
iaces  compressed,  so  that  the  cells  of  the  two  sides  intercalate ;  flagella 
upon  both  faces  of  alternate  cells ;  anterior  and  posterior  poles  of  major 
axis  differentiated  by  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  and  by  the  structure 
of  the  envelope ;  long  and  short  transverse  axes  differentiated  by  the 
flattening  of  the  colony;  cells  similar,  biflagellate,  each  with  stigma, 
chromatophore,  and  pyrenoid;  non-sexual  propagation  by  repeated 
division  of  all  the  cells,  each  forming  a  daughter-colony.  The  loco- 
motion is  chiefly  in  one  direction.  The  author  regards  the  codnobe  as 
really  a  unit  rather  than  a  colony. 

A  clavis  follows  of  the  genera  of  VolvocinesB,  Gonium^  Stephano- 
sphsera^  Pandorina^  Eudorinay  Platydorina,  Pleodorina,  and  Volvox. 

TnngL 

Hitro^ous  Constituents  of  Fungi,  f  —  According  to  Herr  E. 
Winterstein,  the  chemical  composition  of  Fungi  differs  in  several 
important  points  from  that  of  flowering  plants.  In  addition  to  carbo- 
hydrates, the  membranes  contain  a  nitrogenous  substance,  chitin.  Neither 
in  fresh  nor  in  dried  fungi  (Boletus  edulis^  CarUharellus  cihariusj  AgartcuM 
cawpeBtrii)  was  the  author  able  to  isolate  proteids.  From  B.  edulis  and 
A,  campeBtrU  leucin  was  crystallised,  and  the  presence  of  tjrosin  was 
demonstrated  by  Millon's  reagent. 

Effect  of  Deleterious  Agents  on  FungLf  —  Mr.  J.  F.  Clark  has  a 
lengthy  article  on  the  toxic  effect  of  deleterious  agents  on  the  germi- 
nation and  development  of  certain  filamentous  Fungi.  Among  the  more 
iniportant  results  may  be  mentioned  the  following. 

Fungi  are  in  general  much  more  resistant  to  most  deleterious  agents 
than  the  higher  plants.  In  the  case  of  mineral  acids,  a  concentration 
of  from  200  to  400  times  the  strength  fatal  to  the  higher  plants  is 
required  to  inhibit  the  germination  of  mould-spores  under  otherwise 
favourable  conditions ;  but  different  species  of  fungi  present  very  great 
differences  in  their  power  of  resistance  to  the  various  agents.  Even 
spores  taken  from  the  same  pure  culture  may  differ  from  one  another  in 
this  respect.  The  protoplasm  of  moulds  is  in  general  most  sensitive  to 
the  action  of  deleterious  agents  in  the  conidial  stage.  Hydrocyanic 
acid  is  a  very  violent  poison  to  moulds,  while  strychnine  is  nearly  in- 
nocuous. 

•  Bull.  lUinoU  State  Lab.,  ▼.  (1899)  pp.  419-40  (1  pi.). 

t  Hoppe-Seyler'8  Zeitsohr.  f.  Phys.  Chem.,  xxyt  (1899)  p.  48S.  See  Beih.  z.  Hot. 
CentralbL,  ix.  (1900)  p.  167. 

t  Bot.  Gazette,  xxviii.  (1899)  pp.  289-827,  378-404  (10  diagrams). 
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Straotnre  of  the  Entomophthores.-  Dr.  F.  Cavara  *  has  made  a 
detailed  stndy  of  the  oytological  stractnre  of  this  family  of  FoDgi,  chiefly 
in  two  species,  Empusa  Muscie  and  Entomophihora  Delpiniana  sp.  n« 

The  reticulate  strnctnre  of  the  cytoplasm  is  contrasted  with  the 
alveolar  strnctnre  (Biitschli)  and  the  fibrillar  structore  (Klemming). 
It  has,  at  the  same  time,  a  granular  straotnre  comparable  to  that  of  the 
Ghlamydomonadineae ;  the  grannies  vary  greatly  in  size,  and  are  gene- 
rally erythrophilons.  The  author  regards  them  as  the  source  of  the 
activity  of  the  cytoplasm,  rather  than  as  a  secondary  product  of  it. 
The  granules  are  the  essential  constituents  of  the  cytoplasm,  through 
the  activity  of  which  it  increases,  undergoes  transformations,  migrates, 
and  perpetuates  itself;  while  the  reticulation  is  a  secondary  phenomenon 
more  or  less  precarious,  and  destined  to  inevitable  death. 

.  The  nuclei  of  the  two  species  examined  agree  in  structure,  though  dif- 
fering in  size.  The  nucleus  is  composed  of  a  chromophilous  vesicle 
containing  granules  of  chromatin  and  often  one  or  more  nudeoles.  As 
in  the  Sacoharomycetes,  the  vesicle  and  the  vacuole  correspond  to  the 
nuclear  membrane  and  the  nuclear  framework,  taken  together,  of  the 
nucleus  of  other  plants.  The  process  of  division  in  the  vegetative  cells  is 
intermediate  betxi  eon  that  of  direct  division  and  that  of  karyokinesis. 

The  conidiophores,  ofken  incorrectly  called  basids,  spring  directly 
from  the  hyphal  body.  The  conid  may  have  from  15  to  20  nuclei,  all 
of  which  have  passed  into  it  from  the  conidiophore.  Two  forms  of 
azygospore  were  found  in  E,  Delpiniana, 

The  characteristics  of  the  cytoplasm  seem  to  suggest  an  affinity 
between  the  EntomophthoresB  and  the  Saccharomycete$>. 

M.  P.  Yuillemin  f  confirms  the  observation  of  Cavara,  of  the  produc- 
tion of  azygospores  by  Entomophihora^  in  the  case  of  E.  glcBOspora,  He 
deduces  the  phylogenetic  conclusion  that  the  Entomophthoress  are  an 
independent  group  derived  from  the  Phycomycetes,  and  that  the  multi- 
nucleate condition  of  Empusa  is  anterior  to  the  uninucleate  condition 
of  certain  species  of  Entomophihora  and  Boiidioholus. 

Endogenous  Formation  of  Conids  by  the  Asoomyoetes.}— Herr  T. 
Yesiergren  enumerates  all  the  cases  hitherto  known  of  the  endogenous 
formation  of  conids  in  fungi  belonging  to  various  families  of  Asco- 
mycetes  :  —  Hyphomycetes,  Pyrenomycetes,  Perisporiace®,  &c.  He 
further  describes  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  phenomenon  in 
Bymenella  ArundiniSy  a  rare  fungus  forming  cylindrical  incrustations 
on  dead  haulms  of  Phragmiiea  communis.  The  conid-receptaclcs  are 
flask-shaped,  and  always  produce  within  them  four  conids  which  escape, 
imbedded  in  mucilage,  through  the  neck  of  the  receptacle. 

Parasitic  FungL — MM.  E.  Prillieux  and  G.  Delacroix  §  have  in- 
vestigated the  cause  of  a  disease  of  the  vine  very  prevalent  in  vineyards 
in  the  Caucasus,  and  find  it  to  be  due  to  the  attacks  of  a  parasitic  fungus 
nearly  allied  to  that  which  produces  the  black-rot  in  France  and  in 
America,  but  not  identical  with  it.  It  is  named  Guignardia  reniformis 
sp.  IL 

*  Kqov.  Giom.  Bot  Ital.,  vi.  (1899)  pp.  411-66  (2  pis.);  Boll.  Soc.  Bot.  Itol., 
1899,  pp.  55-60.  t  Comptes  Rendus,  czxx.  (1900)  pp.  522-4. 

X  Ofv.  k.  yeteDsk.-Akad.  Forhandl.,  Wi.  (1899)  pp.  837-45  (3  figs.)  (EnglUh). 
I  Comptes  Bendos,  ozxx.  (1900)  pp.  298-301. 
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Aoeordisg  to  MH.  L.  Bavaz  and  A.  Bonnet,*  tbe  prevalent  disease 
of  tbe  Tine  in  the  Caacasus  is  entirely  dne  to  Phoma  umedoj  and' not 
partiidlj  also  to  P.  reniformis. 

On  old  jeastHsaltnres  M.  E.  Pnrjewiczt  ^^^  ^  R®^  species  of 
AspergiHuiy  whioh  be  nanies  A.  ptendoclavcOuBy  distinguished  from  A* 
clavatuB  by  its  branched  sterigmas. 

Uerr  H.  Boltsbanserf  describes  the  injnries  done  to  cherry-trees 
in  Thorgan  by  the  attacks  of  Glasterosporium  Amygdalearum. 

Herr  P.  Magnus  §  describes  in  detail  the  life-history  of  Melampsarella 
Caryophyllacearum^  parasitic  on  species  of  Dianihus  and  Oeraitiwm.  He 
identities  with  it  ExcbaHdium  Stdlarim  Syd« 

Herr  W«  Bothert  Q  finds  the  seeds  of  Melampyrum  pratense  to  be 
constantly  infested  by  a  sclerote  which  imparts  to  them  a  dark  grey 
colour ;  but  the  systematic  position  of  which  he  was  unable  to  deter- 
mine. 

Prof.  H.  Shirai  %  identifies  Peridermium  giganteum  Tub.  and  Oronar-- 
Hum  Quercuum  Miy.,  as  belonging  to  one  cycle  of  generations,  the  former 
being  parasitic  on  species  of  Pinua,  the  latter  on  evergreen  oaks.  The 
two  fungi  are  found  (in  Japan)  only  in  localities  where  the  two  host- 
plants  grow  in  close  proximity. 

•  A  new  species  of  Tuberctdana^  T.  Sbrazzi^  is  described  by  Sigg. 
F.  Cavara  and  P.  A.  Sacoardo  **  as  parasitic  on  the  leaves  of  Vinea 
major. 

Effect  of  Mould-fungi  on  Wall-papers  containing  Arsenicff — ^Herr 
H.  H.  Bohmidt  has  tested  the  truth  of  the  current  opinion  that  the 
effect  of  mould-fungi  on  hangings  or  papers  coloured  by  a  pigment  con- 
taining arsenic,  is  to  reduce  the  arsenic  compound  and  ^  set  free 
arseniuretted  hydrogen,  by  growing  a  numW  of  different  species  in 
nutrient  solutions  containing  arsenic.  He  finds  this  reducing  property 
to  be  especially  marked  in  four  of  the  commonest  species  of  mould- 
fungi,  viz.  Penicillium  glaucumy  Afpergillua  flavuSy  Mueor  mucedo^  and 
Dematium  pUlulanBy  and  to  be  displayed  also  to  a  less  extent  by  nearly 
every  one  of  24  species  examined. 

Influence  of  Inorganic  Salts  on  the  Formation  of  Conids  in  As^- 
gillus  niger.}{ — The  following  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments 
on  this  subject  made  by  Prof.  A.  Tasnda : — ^The  formation  of  conids  is 
retarded  in  proportion  to  the  concentration  of  the  nutrient  fluid;  the 
size  of  the  conidial  fructification  also  decreases  under  the  same  condi- 
tion ;  the  conid-bearing  hypbsd  become  shorter ;  tbe  black  colour  of  the 
conids  is  greatly  promoted.  When  the  solution  is  very  concentrated^ 
the  formation  of  conids  altogether  ceases. 

*  Comptes  Rendas,  oxxz.  (1900)  pp.  590-2. 

t  Sobriflen  d.  NatorforachgeselL  in  Kiew,  xvi.  (1899)  9  pp.  and  1  pL  See  Bot 
CeDtralbl.,  Ixxxi.  (1900)  p.  109. 

X  Mitth.  d.  Thurgauer  Natarf.-Geflell.,  ziii.  See  Beih.  z.  Bot  CJentralbL,  ix. 
(1900)  p.  142.  §  Ber.  Deutsch.  Bot.  GeseU.,  xvU.  (1899)  pp.  337-48  (1  pi.). 

II  Flora,  Ixxxvu.  (1900)  pp.  98-108. 

5  Bot  Mag.  (Tokyo),  xiif.  (1899)  p.  74.  See  Bot  Centralbl.,  Ixxxi.  (1900)  p.  367. 
••  Nuov.  Qiom.  Bot  Ital.,  vi.  (189y)  pp.  322-8  (1  pi.). 

It  S.B.  Phys.-me<!.  6oo.  Brlangeo,  xxx.  (1898)  p.  18.    See  Zeitsohr.  t  angew. 
Mikroe,,  v.  (1899)p.  176. 

Xt  Bot  Mag.  (Tokyo),  xiii.  (1899)  p.  85.  See  Bot  Centralbl.,  IxxxL  (1900)  p.  840. 
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Fungi  in  Jan^r-benios.*— Herr  A.  Nestler  finds  the  mycele  of  a 
fongos: almost  univeraally .present  in., the  soHndled  *' berries"  of  the 
joniper,  not  in  the  year  in  which  they  are  formed,  bnt  in  the  following 
year,  and  in  the  seoond  year,  in  which  they  ripen.  Experiments  on 
infection  seemed  to  show  that  the  change  in  ooloor  from  green  to  the 
•black  or  blne-blaok  colour  of  the  ripe  berries  was  due  to  the  action 
of  the  fangns.  The  exact  nature  of  the  fungns  was  not  determined ; 
but  the  incipient  formation  of  spores  resembling  those  of  AspergilluB 
was  observed ;  and  there  is  probably  more  than  one  species. 

Association  of  Alga  and  Fungus  in  Lichen8.t — From  observations 
made  largely  on  hanging-drop  cultures  of  Bamalina  reticulata^  Prof. 
O.  J.  Peiroe  sees  reasons  to  doubt  the  current  commensalism  the(^  of 
tiie  association  of  the  algal  and  fungal  constituents  of  lichens. 

It  is  demonstrated,  by  both  cultures  and  microtome  sections,  that 
the  hyphe  and  gonids  are  in  the  most  intimate  contact;  the  hyph«; 
develope  branohes  which  may  merely  clasp  the  gonidial  cells,  or  may 
penetrate  them  as  definite  haustoria.  This  clasping  or  penetration 
stimulates  the  gonids  to  internal  cell-divisions  in  the  effort  to  form 
individual  cells  free  from  hyphal  investment  The  haustoria  consume 
the  protoplasmic  contents  of  the  gonidial  cells  which  they  have  entered^ 
leaving  only  the  empty  cell-wall.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  tibat  the 
fungus  is  fed  by  the  alga;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  gonids 
develope  more  luxuriantly  in  connection  with  the  hyph»  than  they 
would  elsewhere ;  while  the  fungus  portion  of  every  lichen  is  absolutely 
dependent  upon  the  gonids  for  all  of  its  non-nitrogenous  food« 

The  author  further  states  that  the  algal  element  of  JBamaZtna,  Tlmea^ 
and  Sp1ueroph>ru8,  is  Cystococeu$  humicola,  and  that  the  central  body 
of  the  gonidial  cells  is  a  nucleus,  not  a  pyrenoid. 

Spores  of  Lichens.^  —  Sig.  A.  Jatta  suggests  a  classification  of 
Lichens  into  two  primary  groups  Homolicheni,  in  which  the  gonids  are 
variously  disseminated,  and  Heterolicheni,  in  which  they  are  stratified 
in  the  thallus.  The  Homolicheni  comprise  the  two  groups  Byssacei 
and  Collemacei;  the  Heterolichenes  eleven  families,  viz.  the  Bama- 
linacei,  Oladoniacei,  Sphsoophoracei,  Parmeliacei,  Umbilicariacei,  Endo- 
carpacei,  Lecanoracei,  Lecideacei,  Graphidacei,  Caliacei,  and  Yerru-^ 
cariacei.  A  table  is  given  showing  the  constancy  or  otherwise,  in  the 
different  families,  of  characters  derived  from  the  spores. 

Rickia,  a  Hew  Oenns  of  Laboulbeniacess,  and  some  Hew  Species. 
— Under  the  name  Biekia  WagmanrUi  g.  et  sp.  n..  Dr.  F.  Cavara§  describes 
an  obligatory  parasitic  fungus  found  on  an  ant,  Myrmica  Uepinodia*  It 
is  of  a  remarkably  coriaceous  rigid  consistency,  resembling  one  of  the 
lower  animals.  The  diagnosis  of  the  gentis,  which  appears  to  furnish 
a  connecting  link  between  the  Laboulbeniesd  and  the  Peyritschielleas, 
is  thus  given: — Receptaculum  stipitatum,  clavatnm,  asymmetricum, 
parenchymatico-contextum,  duabus  appendicum  lateralium  seriebus  oon- 
stitutum ;  antheridia  simplicia^  unicellularia,  supra  appendices  inserts, 
ab  bisque  annnlo  scle^oso  discreta ;  antherozoidia  endogena ;  p«ritheciat 

*  Ber.  Deutsch.  Bot  Geeell.,  xvlL  (1899)  pp.  820^  (1  pi.). 
t  Proc.  Oalifomia  Aoad.  8oi.,  i  (1899)  pp.  206-40  (1  pi.);  Amer.  Kat.  xxxiv^ 
(1900)  pp.  245-03.         t  Nuov.  Giom.  Bot  ItaL,  ti.  (1899)  pp.  493-515  (1  pL\ 
{  ifalpighia.  viii.  (1899)  pp.  173-88  (1  pi).  v   r-/- 
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singnia  y.  raro  bina,  lateraliter  inserta,  sessilia,  tricbogyno  siinplici 
pn^ita ;  oelliiln  asoogena  ires  t.  plnres  ? ;  asoi  matori  non  yud ;  spona 
septatiB. 

Mr.  B.  Thaxter  *  pablishes  preliminary  diagnoses  of  no  less  than 
96  new  species  of  Ldbaulbenia,  fonnd  on  zoological  specimens  in  yarions 
public  museums. 

Mnltiplication  of  Teast  without  Fermentation  and  with  Limited 
ftnantity  of  Air.f — M.  A.  Bosenstiehl  records  instances  of  the  multi- 
plication of  yeasts  in  saccbarated  media  and  in  presence  of  a  limited 
quantity  of  air. 

The  occurrence  of  this  lowered  vitality  was  obserred  in  yeasts 
obtained  from  fermenting  cider  and  isolated  on  plates  composed  of 
apple-juice  thickened  with  gelatin  or  agar.  When  transfened  to  a 
medium  composed  of  acidulated  malt  infusion,  inyert  sugar,  and  tartaric 
acid,  they  were  found  capable  of  fermenting  apple-juice  after  two  or 
three  cultures  in  the  artificial  must ;  but  if  transferred  directly  from 
the  plates  to  the  juice,  they  were  powerless  to  excite  fermentation ;  they 
sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid  and  began  to  increase  in  bulk.  Examined 
microscopically  the  sediment  showed  that  the  yeasts  were  budding 
actiyely.  Experiments  are  then  recorded  indicating  that  the  tannin  of 
the  apple  or  some  analogous  substance  coagulable  by  gelatin  is  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon.  Hence,  of  the  two  forms  of  yital  activity 
exhibited  by  yeast,  fermentation  is  extinguished  before  reproduction 
when  the  vitality  of  the  organism  is  lowered  or  enfeebled. 

Parasites  of  Wheat4 — M.  L.  Mangin  has  studied  in  particular  the 
disease  of  wheat  produced  by  Septcria  gramtnum  and  tbett^  known  as 
piStin, 

The  spores  of  Septoria  gramtnum  put  out  germinating  filaments 
which  perforate  the  epiderm,  but  do  not  enter  iSrough  the  storoates ; 
their  action  is  purely  chemical.  The  specific  characters  of  this  fungus 
at  present  given  are  not  constant.  Its  ascospore  form  is  as  yet  un- 
known. 

Fiitin  is  a  disease  which  attacks  the  haulm  of  the  wheat,  and  is 
caused  by  Leptotphmria  herpoirichoideSy  often  accompanied  by  Ophuiboluf 
graminia;  also  by  Pyrenophora  irtchMtoma^  and  by  the  oonidial  forms 
of  Dictyo^parium  opacum  (?),  Caniotporium  rhizophUum  (?),  and  Apper-- 
giUus  circinatus  sp.  n.  The  peritheces  of  OphiaMuB  emit  their  asci, 
which  discharge  bacilliform  spores.  These,  on  germinating,  give  out 
a  short  promycele  or  none  at  all,  and  develope  minute  mome  sporids. 
The  asci  of  Lepto$phseria  burst  within  the  perithece,  and  discharge  the 
ascospores,  enclosed  in  a  gelatinous  matrix  which  swells  up  and  becomes 
disintegrated  in  water.  Culture  experiments  demonstrate  that  Diciyo^ 
aporium  opacum  (?)  is  the  oonidial  form  of  Leptaphmria  herpoirtehaide$, 
and  that  Coniotporium  rhizophUum  (?)  is  the  oonidial  form  of  Ophiobolvs 
graminis. 

Teleutospores  of  Puccinia.§ — Mr.H.  H.  Hume  describes  and  figures 
examples  of  several  species  of  Pueeinia  —  P.  heterotporay  Umipara, 

*  Proo.  Amer.  Aoad.  Arts  and  SoL,  xzxr.  (1899)  pp.  158-209.  OL  tbU  Journal, 
1897,  p.  819.  t  Comptes  Bendus,  oxxx.  (1900)  pp.  195-8. 

t  OTers.  k.  Danske  Yidendc.  Selsk.  Forhandl.,  1899,  pp.  218-72  (8  pis.  and 
17  figs.)  (Freneb>  §  Bot  Gaiette,  xxyiU.  (1899)  p  418>28  (6  flgi.). 
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irregulari$j  Jfowtottenm,  graminU^  and  rvbigo-ifera — ^in  which  the  teleato- 
spores  exhibit  great  Tariation  in  the  number  and  position  of  the  septa. 
The  writer  traces,  in  this  yariation,  the  evolationary  deyelopment  of 
seyeral  genera  of  Uredineae, — UromyeeSy  Pucctnta,  Triphragmium,  and 
Pkragmidium, 

Mannite  in  the  TnberaceflB.* — Prof.  0.  Mattirolo  has  extracted  from 
a  number  of  different  species  of  TnberacesB— 3\c(«r  excavatum^  Elapho^ 
myce$  variegatui,  &c. — a  substance  identical  in  properties  and  in  chemical 
composition  with  the  mannite  of  the  mountain  ash  Ofi^fi^.  It  can  be 
crystallised  out  from  an  aqueous  solution  in  the  form  of  small  white 
shining  needle-like  crystals. 

Poisonous  Property  of  Pleurotus  olearius.  f  —  According  to  Prof. 
O.  Arcangeli,  this  alleged  poisonous  fungus  is  readily  eaten  by  the  lary» 
of  some  insects,  and  by  snails,  without  appearing  to  do  them  any  harm. 
Although  rabbits  refuse  it  in  the  wild  state,  it  does  not  appear  to  haye 
any  special  injurious  effect  upon  them  in  small  quantities.  With  dogs 
it  acts  as  an  emetic,  as  it  does  with  man. 

Pigments  of  Amanita  muscaria.  f — M.  A.  B.  Griffiths  giyes  the 
formula  for  the  green  pigment  of  the  "  fly  amanita  "  as  C^^HjoOiq,  and 
for  the  red  pigment  Ci^HigO^. 

Mycorhisa  of  PyTola.§— Herr  O,  Eramir  describes  the  mycorhizo 
of  Pyrola  roiundifolia  and  mtnor,  which  combine  the  characters  of 
an  ectotropic  and  an  endotropic  myoorhiza,  deyeloping  intracellular 
hyphn,  and  also  forming  a  conspicuous  mantle  outside  Sie  root.  The 
roots  of  P.  minor  often  haye  the  coral-like  appearance  characteristic  of 
roots  infested  with  mycorhiza;  those  of  P.  roiundifolia  swell  up  into 
tubers.  The  root-cap  is  greatly  reduced,  and  root-hairs  are  usually 
altogether  wanting. 

Mycorhiza  of  Hepatica.  | — Dr.  B.  Nemec  finds  an  endophytic 
mycorhiza  in  all  the  species  of  Jungermanniaoeffi  examined,  with  the 
exception  of  Jungermannia  bidentata.  In  some  species,  howeyer,  it 
appears  to  occur  only  in  special  conditions.  In  the  Marchantiaceie,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  symbiont  coald  be  detected.  The  mycorhiza  of  ObZy- 
pogeia  trichamanii  is  described  in  detail.  The  plant  was  infested  with 
numbers  of  the  receptacles  of  McUima  Jungermannim  (PezizeiB),  but  a 
genetic  connection  betvveen  this  fungus  and  the  mycorhiza  could  not  be 
determined  with  certainty. 

Thallophyte  Blood-Parasite  .T— Dr.  E.  W.  Tnnzelmann  states  that 
he  has  found  in  the  blood  of  persons  residing  in  China  a  parasite  which 
he  presumes  to  be  causally  connected  with  a  febrile  disorder  widely 
endemic  in  this  region.  The  parasite  is  a  fungus  exhibiting  branched 
hyphad  and  spores.  The  spores,  which  are  enyeloped  in  a  thick  struc- 
tureless membrane,  are  of  three  kinds :  zoogonids,  tubular  bodies  open 

^  Malpighiis  xiiL  (1899)  pp.  lM-5. 
t  Atti  Boo.  Towana  Soi.  Nat.,  xii.  (1900)  pp.  22-8. 
X  Comptee  Bendos,  oxxx.  (1900)  p.  42. 

{  Abbandl.  Bdhm.  Akad.  Frag,  vUi.  No.  29, 28  pp.  and  1  pL  See  Boi  GentralbL, 
Ixxxi.  (1900)  p.  87C 

B  Ber.  Beatnb.  Bot.  GeseU.,  xtII.  (1899)  pp.  311-17  (1  pL). 
^  Joum.  of  Pathol,  and  Baoteriol.,  yi.  (1900)  pp.  856-e7  (1  pi.). 
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at  eadh  end,  and  sygotpores.  They  are  extremely  resistant  to  external 
inflpflpeee,  though  methylen-blae  is  qniokly  toxic.  The  thallophyte  is 
easily  ooltivated  on  the  ordinary  media. 

llie  author  has  found  that  the  presence  of  the  parasite  is  so  constant 
that  during  the  past  two  years  he  has  searched  in  rain  for  a  specimen 
of  Uood  in  any  warm-blooded  animal  which  is  free  from  it. 

Lephophyton  gallinss.*  — MM.  L.  Matruchot  and  Oh.  Dassonyille 
describe  a  dermatomycosis  of  fowls  which  they  find  is  caused  by  a  fungu^ 
called  LophophyUm  (and  also  Epidermophyton)  gaUinm*  The  disease 
manifests  itself  as  white  patches  on  the  como  and  wattle!^,  and  fron^ 
these  becomes  generalised  over  the  surface  of  the  body  after  the  manner 
of  ringworm,  and  may  also  affect  the  intestinal  tube.  Microscopical 
exanunation  shows  the  presence  of  a  fungus  composed  of  a  mycele  con* 
sisting  of  short  joints  with  8-4  cells.  Pare  cultures  were  easily  ob- 
tained on  most  media.  The  mycele  exhibits  terminal  and  intercalary 
chlamydospores,  the  latter  being  cylindrical  or  spherical  and  the  former 
fasiform. 

The  authors  are  of  opinion  that  Lophophyton  gallinm  is  a  Gymnoasc 
which  appears  to  have  lost  the  power  of  producing  ascospores  and 
lateral  chlamydoipores  ^oonids),  but  has  retained  that  of  forming  inters 
calary  and  terminal  cnlamydospores.  It  should  be  placed  at  one 
extremity  of  a  Ctenomyces  series,  being  connected  therewith  through 
TriehopJiyfon,  Mierosporon,  and  Achorion, 

Blastomycetes  of  Caroinoma.t — The  researches  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Mon- 
sarrat  were  undertaken  to  confirm,  if  possible,  the  obseryatioBS  oi 
Sanfelice,  Roncali,  Plimmer,  and  others,  on  the  Blastomycetes  of  caroi«i 
noma.  With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  cells,  which  by  most 
pathologists  is  considered  a  very  important  point,  the  author  states  that 
the  deposits  in  animals  produced  by  inoculation  of  pure  cultures  of  th» 
Blastomycetes  did  not  Exhibit  any  alyeolar  arrangement  or  any  appear- 
ances resembling  the  endotheliomata .  in  man*  ^No  description  of  thc^ 
histological  appearances  of  the  cancers  from  which  the  Blastomycetes^ 
were  isolated  is  given ;  the^  are  merely  stated  to  be  carcinomata  of 
breast  and  uterus.  Intraperitoneal  injections  produced  nodules  on  the 
serous  membrane,  and  secondary  deposits  in  the  lungs,  Hver,  spleen,  and 
kidneys.  These  growths  are  composed  of  accumulations  of  endothelial 
cells.    The  organisms  occur  within  the  cells,  but  most  are  free. 

The  organisms  were  isolated  on  glucose-agar,  but  were  afterwards 
cultivated  on  wort-agar,  wort-bouillon,  neutral-gelatin,  neutral-agar, 
neutral-bouillon,  and  potato.  On  wort-agar  and  wort-bouillon  the  organ-, 
ism  grew  aerobically  at  87°  G.  On  potato  the  growth  is  dark  brown  after 
forty-eight  hours,  and  development  is  better  under  anaerobic  than  under' 
aerobic  conditions.  In  the  former  case  the  growth  is  white,  in  the  latter 
brown ;  the  reverse  is  the  case  on  agar.  For  staining,  carmin  in  some 
form  was  used,  the  preference  being  given  to  acetic  carmin.  The  tissue 
was  fixed  with  Flemming's  fluid,  and  the  sections,  first  stained  with 
carmin,  were  placed  in  1  per  cent  aqueous  solution  of  methyl-violet  for 
2  minutes,  then  in  0*25  per  cent  picric  acid,  washed,  mopped  up,  and 
decolorised  in  clove  oiL 

•  Rev.  G^.  de  Bot.  (Moiot),  xL  (1889)  pp.  429-44  (2  pk.  and  11  ^). 
t  Proc.  Roy.  Soo.,  IxTi  (1900)  pp.  58-60. 
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In  cultures  the  fresh  specimens  arc  spberical,  4-10  fi  in  diameter,  have 
«  delicate  capsule,  and  multiply  by  budding.  In  tissue  there  are,  in 
addition,  two  peculiarities,  viz.  delicate  connecting  processes  between 
adjacent  organisms,  and  a  capsule  so  thickened  as  to  form  a  kind  of  halo. 
In  the  secondary  deposits  spore-bearing  forms  were  observed.  The 
spores  are  irregular  in  number  and  shape,  and  are  devoid  of  capsule. 
They  stain  deeply  with  chromatin  stains,  and  are  finely  granular. 

Protophyta. 
0.  Sohiaomyoetes. 

Structure  of  Bacteria.*  —  Dr.  Feinberg  has  used  Bomanowski's 
staining  method  in  the  study  of  various  kinds  of  Micrococcus  and  Bacillus^ 
and  finds  that  it  is  always  possible  to  differentiate  one  substance  stain- 
ing red  to  reddish-brown  and  another  staining  blue.  As  the  naclei  of 
malarial  plasmodes,  amoebsB,  <feo.,  stain  red  to  reddish-brown  with  the 
stains  used  for  the  bacteria  (metbylen-blue  and  eosin),  while  the  plasma 
stains  blue,  it  is  argued  that  the  bacteria  also  show,  in  variable  form,  a 
differentiation  of  nucleoplasm  and  cytoplasm. 

Hudei  of  Baoteria.t — Prof.  A.  Meyer  maintains  that  certain  small 
round  bodies  which  become  evident,  both  in  the  rodlet  and  spore  formi?, 
when  bacteria  are  stained  with  a  solution  of  fuchsin,  are  nuclei ;  the 
alternative  being,  that  if  they  are  not  nuclei,  they  must  be  regarded 
as  new  organs  of  the  cells.  In  number  these  bodies  vary  from  one  to 
six,  and,  according  to  the  illustrations,  they  are  located  in  a  promiscuous 
way. 

Formation  and  Structure  of  Bacterial  Spores.} — Dr.  Mflhlschegel 
thus  sums  up  the  results  of  his  researches  on  the  formation  and  structure  of 
bacterial  spores.  Spore-formation  is  usually  preceded  by  the  appearance 
of  globules  in  the  protoplasts ;  then,  towards  one  pole,  there  appears  a 
grey  spot,  having  approximately  the  same  size  as  the  future  spore,  and 
ihe  globules  disappear.  Spore-formation  is  brought  about,  apparently 
under  the  incentive  of  a  nucleus,  by  the  combination  of  tlie  globules 
with  the  interstitiBl  plasma ;  and,  although  the  presence  of  the  globules 
is  not  an  absolnte  necessity,  their  potential  equivalent  is  distributed 
throughout  the  protoplast.  The  combination  of  the  globules  and  the 
interstitial  plasma  in  the  spore  substance  is  demonstrable  by  staining 
reagents.  The  structural  differentiation  of  the  spore  proceeds  from 
within  outwards^  ending  in  the  formation  of  a  membrane  composed  of 
two  layers,  the  endosporium  and  ectosporinm.  The  difficulty  experienced 
in  staining  spores  is  due,  in  greatest  measure,  to  the  resistance  of  the 
spore-plaraia,  and  also  in  a  less  degree  to  the  membrane.  The  endo- 
sporium is  stained  with  difficulty,  and  may  allow  pigments  to  permeate  it 
without  being  itself  affected.  The  endosporium  is  convert^  into  the 
sheath  of  the  young  rodlet,  and  the  ectosporium  is  cast  off  during  germi- 
nation. While  still  young  the  rodlet  appears  to  contain  substances  similar 
to  those  of  the  spore-plasma. 

•  Anat.  Anzeig^  xvil.  (1900)  pp.  225-87  (5  pis.), 
t  Flom,  Ixxxvi.  (1899)  pp.  449-61  (1  pi.). 
t  Centralbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  2*  Abt,  vi.  (1900)  pp.  65-71, 97-108. 
June  20th,  1900  2  c 
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Formation  of  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  in  Town  Drains,  and  Oenus 
Aerobacter  g.  n.* — The  attention  of  Prof.  W.  Beijerinok  was  originally 
directed  to  uie  formation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  town  drtuns  by 
the  discovery  of  an  essentially  anaerobic  nonnsporing  spirillum  which, 
owing  to  its  sulphate  reducing-properties,  was  designated  jS^inStfm  de- 
sidfuricans.  As  the  result  of  further  research  in  this  direction,  he 
now  suggests  that  the  presence  of  HjS  in  drains  arises  not  only  from 
the  reduction  of  sulphates,  but  also  from  free  sulphur  and  from  albu- 
minous bodies.  This  decomposition  of  albuminous  bodies  must  be 
brought  about  either  by  aerobic  organisms  or  by  microbes  which  are 
potential,  or,  to  express  the  idea  more  fitly,  temporary  anaerobes. 

These  organisms  were  found  by  a  special  method  of  inyestigation 
(see  p.  891)  to  form  sulphide,  and  were  thus  easily  detected  in  the 
lead-medimn  used  for  tbeir  cultiyation.  The  outcome  of  the  present 
research  is  the  suggestion  that  these  gas-forming  species  endowed  with 
this  temporary  anaerobism  should  be  classed  together  in  the  genua 
AerobacteTy  a  detailed  account  of  the  general  characters  of  which  is 
given.  A  special  description  of  the  more  prominent  species  is  also 
supplied;  but  as  these  are  known  under  other  names,  it  will  suffice  to 
mention  their  designations : — (1)  Aerobacter  aerogenes  =  BacHlus  lactis 
aerogene$ ;  (2)  Aerobacter  viscosum ;  (8)  Aerobacter  colt  =  B.  colt  com^ 
munis ;  (4)  Aerobacter  eoli  yar.  infusionum ;  (5)  Aerobacter  liqtte-' 
faciens. 

The  author  concludes  by  discussing  the  different  sources  from  which 
Aerobacter  derives  its  sulphur;  these  sources  are  albumen,  sulphur 
itself,  sulphites,  and  sulphates. 

Fat-reserves  of  Bacteria. f-- Prof.  A.  Meyer  identifies  the  granules 
and  droplets  seen  in  bacteria  as  fat-globules,  partly  by  specific  staining 
and  partly  by  chemical  reactions.  The  stains  used  were  methylen-blue, 
Sudan  iii.,  and  a  yellow  stain  (dimethylamidoazobenzon,  the  fieit  being 
coloured  red  or  yellow.  The  chemical  reaction  was  obtained  by  first 
breaking  up  a  bacterial  mass  with  quartz  sand,  extracting  with  ether,  and 
treating  with  petroleum  benzin.  After  evaporation  the  residue  was  found 
to  leave  a  greasy  mark  on  paper,  and  to  become  saponified  on  treatment 
with  alcohol  and  caustic  potash.  On  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  fatty 
acids  separated  out  The  glycerin  test  applied  to  the  filtrate  failed. 
The  fat  is  to  be  regarded  as  reserve-substance,  which  is  accumulated 
when  the  conditions  of  nutrition  are  favourable,  and  is  used  up  in  spore- 
formation.  The  foregoing  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  B,  tvmesce/M^  but 
the  substance  containing  a  fatty  add  found  in  tubercle  bacilli  is  alluded 
to.  Beyond  the  fact  of  its  existence  little  is  known  of  it ;  its  location 
is  not  yet  settled,  and  what  part  it  plays  in  the  biology  of  the  phmt  is 
dubious. 

Iodine -Staining  Polysaccharides  of  Bacteria.^  —  Prof.  A.  Meyer 
gives  reasons  for  bdieving  that  there  are  two  carbohydrates  which  stain 
with  iodine,  and  which  are  stored  up  by  bacteria  as  reserve-substances* 
One  is  red  staining,  the  other  blue  staining.  These  reserve-substances 
are  colourless,  highly  refractive,  diffuse  with  difficulty,  cannot  be  ex- 

«  CentralbL  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  2**  Abt,  vi.  (1900)  pp.  193-206. 

t  Flora,  Uxxvi.  (1899)  pp.  481-9  (1  pl.>,  %  Tbm.  cit.,  pp.  440-9. 
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traoted  £rom  the  dead  bacteria  with  water,  and  are  completely  dissolyed 
by  sulplmrio  add,  malt  extract,  and  saliya,  so  that  the  resalting  flaid 
no  longer  reacts  with  iodine.  Towards,  iodine  these  substances  behave 
after  the  manner  of  ^S-amylose,  amylodeztrin,  and  glycogen.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  red  staining  carbohydrate  to  glycogen  and  amylodextrin  is 
discnssed,  and  it  is  held  that,  while  the  identity  of  the  red  staining 
carbohydrate  to  glycogen  has  not  been  satisfactorily  established  from 
a  miorochemical  point  of  yiew,  there  is  undonbtedly  a  close  relation 
between  it,  glycogen,  and  amylodextrin.  Any  definite  opinion  based  on 
microchemi^  methods  is,  of  course,  still  less  satisfactory. 

Influence  of  the  Temperature  of  Liquid  Air  on  Bacteria.  * — Br. 
A.  Macfadyen  records  experiments  which  show  that  bacteria  may  be 
cooled  down  to  — 190°  C.  for  a  period  of  20  hours  without  losing  any 
of  their  vital  properties.  Numerous  organisms  were  used,  the  extremes 
of  susceptibility  being  Spirillum  cholerm  caiaticx  and  the  spores  of 
Bacillus  anthraeia.  In  nc  instance  was  any  impairment  of  the  vitality 
of  the  organisms  detected ;  even  the  photogenic  bacteria,  which  when 
cooled  down  became  non-luminous,  when  thawed,  reassumed  their 
luminosity  with  unimpaired  vigour;  an  excellent  proof,  moreover,  of 
the  dependence  of  this  luminosity  en  the  vital  activity  of  the  cells. 

Thermophilons  Bacteria.t — Herr  G.  Michaelis  isolated  four  species 
of  thermophilons  bacteria  from  different  wells:— (1)  B.  thermophilus 
aquaiilis  liquefaciena ;  (2)  B.  therm  >ph.  liq.  aerchim ;  (3)  B,  ihermoph 
aquatUis  chromogenes;  (d)  JB.  thermoph,  oquaHlia  anguinosus.  These 
bacteria  aro  thin  rodlets  2-4  fi  long ;  they  are  motile,  and  form  spores ; 
they  do  not  form  indol.  All  foar,  except  1,  attack  grape-sugar,  and, 
except  2,  are  potential  anaerobes.  They  are  stainable  by  Oram's  method 
and  are  not  pathogenic.  Their  optimum  temperature  lies  between  50° 
and  60°.  At  57  they  grow  strongly  and  quickly ;  motility  is  well 
marked ;  spore-formation  is  copious ;  pigment-formation  and  ferm^ita- 
tion  are  good.  At  70^  involution  forms  are  fireqnent.  At  37°,  except 
in  3,  gro\^  is  either  ab--  .at  or  scanty. 

Fruit-Eiher-forming  Bacteria.|~Herr  A.  Maassen  describes  four 
new  species  of  bacteria  which,  under  certain  conditions,  produce  an 
agreeaole  odour  resembling  fruit-ether.  Bacterium  eeterificana  $tra- 
launense  developes  a  faint  aroma,  and  when  cultivated  in  the  ordinary 
media  quite  loses  after  a  time  its  ester-forming  power.  BitcUlue  eateri- 
ficane  is  a  spore-forming  species  which  on  certain  media  developes  a 
strong  ethereal  odour  very  much  like  that  of  fresh  apples.  In  the 
presence  of  pepton  it  forms  snlphurotted  hydrogen  and  meroaptan. 
Glycerin  and  carbohydrates  favoar  its  growth,  but  not  its  ester  produc- 
tion. These  bodies  are  not  fermented,  but  aro  decomposed  with  the  forma- 
tion of  acid.  Bacillus  esterificans  fluorescens  decomposes  grape-sugar. 
During  the  first  few  days  the  cultures  exhale  a  faint  ester  aroma,  but 
later  the  odour  becomes  disagreeable  and  rosembles  that  of  trimethylamin. 
Bacillus  prsBpollens  is  distinguished  from  other  ester-forming  bacteria 
by  numerous  physiological  (maracters.    Its  energetic  peptonising  action 

•  Froo.  Boy.  Soo^  Ixvi.  (1900)  pp.  180-2. 

t  Aroh.  f.  Hygiene,  xxxvi  (1899)  p.  285.  See  Gent^albl.  Baki  n.  Par.,  2**  Abt., 
vi.  (1900)  p.  164. 

X  ArU  a.  cL  KaiBerl.  GeBiind..Aiiite  Berlin,  xv.  (:  ^9)  pp.  500-18  (8  pk.). 
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enables  it  to  dissolve  and  decompose  ooagnlated  albumen.  Its  ester- 
formation  is  strongly  evinced  on  all  media.  It  attacks  albnmen  and 
carbohydrates  simnltaneously,  and  prodnces  such  a  quantity  of  ammonia 
from  the  albnmen  that  the  acid  formed  from  the  carbohydrates  is  neutra- 
lised at  once,  and  the  reaction  of  the  medium  remains  neutral.  B.  prse- 
pollens  splits  up  urea  and  decomposes  nitrites  with  production  of  free 
nitrogen.    To  milk  it  imparts  a  yery  agreeable  aroroa. 

Dextran-forming  Bacteria.* — Herr  F.  W.  J.  Boekhout  had  his 
attention  called  to  dextran-forming  bacteria  by  the  mucoid  coag^ation 
of  milk  to  which  8  per  cent,  cane-sugar  had  been  added.  From  the 
sb'my  fluid  was  obtained  a  streptococcus,  Sir,  hamensis,  which  is  endowed 
with  the  power  of  conyerting  saccharated  media  into  a  mucoid  mass. 
Dextran-formers  occur  not  only  in  milk  but  in  water  and  on  flowers.  By 
inoculating  bouillon  and  gelatin  containing  20  per  cent,  cane-sugar  by 
means  of  flower-blossoms,  several  varieties  of  dextran-forming  bacteria 
were  obtained.  Only  one  of  these,  Sir,  homentis,  receives  attention, 
lliis  organism  stains  well  with  aniliu  dyes.  It  was  cultivated  on  solid 
and  in  liquid  media  containing  cane-sugar.  On  the  former  the  growth 
was  white,  gelatinous,  and  placentiform ;  while  liquid  media  are  converted 
into  a  slimy  or  gelatinoid  fluid  according  to  the  less  or  greater  amount 
of  sugar.  Its  optimum  temperature  lies  between  22°  and  30°  C.  It  is  a 
potential  anaerobe.  Experiments  with  pepton,  asparagin,  ammonium 
tartrate,  calcium  nitrate,  and  ammonium  sulphate,  showed  that  peptcA 
only  was  utilised  as  a  source  of  nitrogen.  It  was  also  determined  in  a 
similar  way  that  cane-sugar  was  the  most  [suitable  carbohydrate.  The 
organism  was  killed  in  5  minutes  at  55°. '  The  mucoid  substance  was 
obtained  by  cultivating  on  a  saline  medium  containing  pepton  and  cane- 
sugar  ;  from  this  it  was  precipitated  by  means  of  ^cohol  and  dried. 
Treated  with  sulphuric  acid  the  substance  was  inverted,  the  sugar  being 
right-turning  and  reducing.  Hence  the  inverted  mass  must  be 
dextrose  and  the  previous  substance  dextran. 

Coal  Bacteria.t — ^M.  B.  Benault  gives  an  account  of  some  new 
bacteria  found  in  coal. 

(1)  Baeillm  colletua.  The  cells  are  short  with  rounded  ends ;  there 
is  marked  tendency  to  form  chains ;  reproduction  usually  takes  place  by 
arthrospores. 

(2)  Another  bacterium,  found,  like  the  foregoing,  in  Arthropitus  wood, 
is  about  1*8  /A  long  and  0*5  /a  broad;  the  ends  are  conical  and  the 
membrane  is  well  defined  and  dark  coloured.  This  bacterium,  which 
often  forms  chains  of  three  links,  is  associated  with  Baoillua  carho. 
This  latter  is  observed  in  the  cells  and  vessels,  is  2*2-4  fi  long,  does 
not  form  arthrospores,  and  rarely  chains.  Attention  is  then  called  to 
the  frequent  presence  in  coal  of  transparent  vacuoles  of  variable  size  and 
shape.  They  impart  the  impression  of  being  gas-bubbles,  imprisoned  in 
a  dried-up  viscid  substance. 

Besides  bacteria  which  have  contributed  to  its  formation,  coal  also 
contains  microbes  which  have  penetrated  the  vegetable  tissues  before  its 
transformation  into  coal ;  and  the  occurrence  in  coal  from  St.  Etienne  of 

•  OentralbL  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  2*«  Abt,  vi.  (1900)  pp.  161-5  (1  flg.). 

t  Comptes  BeoduB,  oxxx.  (1900)  pp.  740-2.    61  this  Journal  1898,  p.  461.  ] 
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fragments  of  a  branching  mycele  snggefited,  when  inspeoied  under  a 
magnification  of  600  diameters,  the  possibility  of  Streptothrix,  the  joints 
forming  short  chains  and  the  branches  of  the  bifurcating  filaments 
being  xmeqiial  and  often  carved. 

Bacteriosis  of  Beetroot.*— Herr  A.  Stift  first  describes  the  appear- 
ances found  in  diseased  beet,  and  the  results  obtained  by  inoculating 
healthy  plants  witJi  portions  of  diseased  roots.  The  specific  exciting 
cause  is  stated  to  be  a  bacillus,  B.  Betes,  which  was  isolated  on  agar>. 
meat-pepton-gelatin,  and  beet-gelatin.  The  bacillus  is  about  4  /i  long; 
and  0  *  9-1  /A  broad.  Its  ends  are  rounded.  In  the  hanging-drop  lively^ 
movements  were  observed,  and  the  bacteria  lay  in  pairs  enclosed  in  a 
capsule.  The  flagella  are  numerous  and  delicate.  In  cane-sugar  meat- 
pepton-gelatin  the  sugar  was  completely  decomposed,  but  without 
development  of  gas,  a  fact  which  suggests  that  the  conversion  of  the 
sugar  was  due  to  hydrolysis.  Gelatin  was  liquefied.  On  agar  slants  the 
growth  was  white  and  of  irregular  shape. 

Constitution  of  Tibi.t — M.  L.  Lutz  describes  Tibi,  which  is  found 
in  Mexico  on  Opuntia,  as  occurring  in  spherical  transparent  masses 
resembling  boiled  rice-grains.  These  vary  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  pin's 
head.  They  ferment  sugar-water  and  produce  a  light  agreeable 
beverage.  Microscopical  examination  shows  that  the  'Rbi  grains  are 
composed  of  bacilli,  spirilla,  and  yeasts.  When  the  fermented  fluid  ha» 
been  allowed  to  stand  for  a  time,  a  zoogloea  scum  consisting  of  bacilli 
and  spirilla  forms  on  the  surface.  It  is  not  di£&cult  to  determine  that  these 
two  forms  are  only  developmental  stages  of  one  species,  for  the  spirilla^ 
soon  pass  into  bacilli.  The  organisms  were  isolated  in  liquid  media- 
and  also  on  potato.  The  growth  consists  of  capsule  bacilli  of  variable 
size  (1*5-8*8  /a  long).  The  spirilla  forms  may  attain  a  length  of  from 
250-o00  fu  The  bacillus  is  an  essential  aerobe,  and  grows  easily  in  tho 
Tibi  beverage,  on  carrot,  C^n/ta,  and  hay-infusion.  It  does  not  do  well 
in  bouillon  or  in  neutral  Eaulin's  fluid.  Of  the  solid  media  it  prefers 
potato  and  gelatin  made  up  with  the  before-mentioned  fluids.  The 
bacillus  is  motile,  does  not  produce  indol,  and  does  not  stain  by  Gram's 
method. 

The  yeast  is  easily  cultivated  in  fluid  or  gelatinised  Baulin's 
medium.  It  is  also  cultivable  in  carrot  and  Opuntia  infusions  and  on 
potato.  Spore-formation  takes  place  in  aqueouF  solution  of  sugar-candy. 
Four  spores  are  formed  in  each  cell,  and  germination  is  easily  effected. 
In  order  to  reproduce  the  original  symbiosis,  carrot  decoction  is 
inoculated  with  the  bacillus.  After  some  days  the  scum  is  torn  off  and 
the  fluid  inoculated  with  the  yeast.  Grains  are  formed  by  the  bacilli 
enveloping  the  yeast-cells.  By  the  careful  addition  of  sugar  the  process 
may  be  made  to  continue  for  a  long  time.  The  fermentation  occurs  only 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  two  organisms,  either  alone  being  insufficient. 

Flaffella  of  Bacillus  asterosporus.  t  —  Prof.  A.  Meyer  agrees  that 
Migula  s  statement  about  the  flagella  of  B.  asterosporus  is  correct.     By 

*  Oesterreichiscb-aDgorische  Zeitschr.  f.  Zaokerindnstrie  u.  Lendwiithsohafl;, 
1899,  p.  605.    See  Centralbl.  Bakt  u.  Pbr.,  2**  Abt,  vi.  (1900)  pp.  184-7. 

t  Bull.  Soo.  Myoologique  de  France,  1899,  p.  68.  See  Beihefle  z.  Bot  Centralbl., 
ix.  (1900)  pp.  121-2.  t  Flora,  Ixxxvi.  (1899)  pp.  428-31  (1  pL). 
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onltiTatiDg  spores  on  agar  flagella  were  demonstrable  in  nine  or  ten  hours. 
The  first  flagella  are  short  and  thin  as  compared  with  those  of  older 
ooltores.  The  flagella  were  mordanted  by  Loeffler's  method  and  stained 
with  fnchsin,  but  add  violet  G  B  (1  grm.  to  76  ccm.  water  and  75  ocul 
aloohd)  gaye  excellent  resnlts. 

Physiology  of  Baoillns  prodigiosns.*  —  Herr  O.  Bitter  finds  that 
pepton  alone  is  insufficient  for  the  anaerobic  deyelopment  of  BaciUu$ 
prodigiomuy  as  it  requires  another  source  of  carbon,  such  as  grapo-sugar, 
cane-sugar,  or  maltoise.  Nor  does  B.  prodigiosua  excite  fermentation,  i.e. 
it  is  unable  to  form  gas  in  saccharated  media.  These  results  are  contrary 
to  those  of  Liborius,  which  have  been  accepted  for  a  long  time. 

Bacteria  in  the  Stomach  of  the  Catf  —  Mr.  J.  Weiss  isolated 
numerous  organisms,  bacteria  and  fungi,  from  the  stomach  of  the  cat. 
Though  the  number  of  animals  operated  on  was  limited,  it  is  inferred 
from  the  results  (giyen  in  tables)  that  the  presence  of  bacteria  in  the 
stomach  is  more  or  less  accidental,  and  seems  to  depend  on  their  presence 
in  the  mouth  or  in  the  food.  It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  most  of 
the  bacteria  produced  acid  and  gas  from  saccharated  media,  and  all  had 
the  power  of  disintegrating  complex  organic  materials  used  as  food-stuflb. 
In  doing  this  they  abstract  from  the  medium  substances  which  they 
need  for  their  subsistence,  and  add  to  it  excrementitious  matters,  often 
•deleterious,  the  result  of  their  metabolic  activity. 

Bacillus  Parasites  in  the  Blood-corpuscles  of  Bana  esculenta.}  — 
M.  A.  Laveran  describes,  under  the  name  of  Bacillus  Krusei^  a  bacillus 
irhich  is  a  parasite  of  the  blood-corpuscles  of  the  edible  frog.  Examina- 
tion of  the  corpuscles  discloses  cavities,  resembling  vacuoles,  filled  with 
fluid  and  containing  bacilli.  These  bacilli  are  3-4  /i  long,  are  easily 
atained,  and  are  motile.  Attempts  to  cultivate  the  bacteria  failed.  The 
vacuoles  did  not  exhibit  movement  of  any  kind,  and  they  were  not 
affected  by  staining  reagents. 

Avian  Tuberculosis  in  Frog8.§ — ^MM.  Auch6  and  J.  Hobbs  obtained 
quite  negative  results  from  inoculatiDg  the  dorsal  lymph-sac  of  frogs 
with  avian  tubercle.  Injections  of  the  peritoneal  sac  were  mostly  nega- 
tive, though  in  a  few  aoimals  small  granulations  were  observed  after 
inoculation  with  avian  tubercle.  Inoculation  with  human  tubercle  was 
always  followed  by  the  appearance  of  large  tuberculous  granulations. 

Bacillus  of  Dysenteric  Enteriti8.||  —  M.  H.  Boger  isolated  from 
seven  cases  of  endemic  dysentery  a  large  bacillus  which  was  patho- 
genic to  animals.  The  morbid  appearances  were  those  of  hsdmorrhagic 
septicemia  associated  with  dysenteric  ulceration  of  the  colon.  The 
microbe  was  easily  cultivated  on  the  ordinary  media.  It  liquefied  gelatin 
and  coagulated  milk,  the  reaction  being  acid.  In  anaerobic  it  did  not 
grow  so  well  as  under  aerobic  conditions,  but  formed  gas.  The  bacillus 
is  motile ;  it  somewhat  resembles  anthrax  in  general  appearance ;  is  easily 
stained,  but  is  decolorised  by  Gram's  method. 

•  Centralbl.  Bakt  u.  Par.,  2"  Aht.,  vi  (1900)  pp.  206-9. 

t  Joum.  App.  MicroBoopy,  ii.  (1899)  pp.  628-32;  iii.  (1900)  pp.  675-8. 

t  O.B.  Soo.  de  Biol.,  sdr.  xi.  i.  (1899)  pp.  855-8  (8  figs.). 

§  Tom.  oit.,  p.  816.  jj  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  765-8. 
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Tnberole  Bacilli  in  Butter.  —  Dr.  0.  Eom  *  found  tubercle  bacilli 
in  fonr  out  of  seyenteen  samples  of  market  butter.  The  observations 
were  verified  by  oultnres  and  experiments  on  animals.  Only  once  were 
bacilli  resembling  tubercle  bacilH  found.  The  chief  interest  in  this  series 
•of  obseryatioDs  on  batter  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  the  samples  came  from 
the  plains,  and  thus  corroborates  an  observation  of  Petri,  who  called 
attention  to  the  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  batter  from  mountainous 
districts. 

The  experiments  of  Herren  Hermann  and  Morgenrot  f  relative  to 
the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  butter,  confirmed  the  suspicion  that 
pure  sterile  butter,  when  injected  into  the  peritoneal  sac,  was  by  no  means 
harmless,  as  peritonitis  was  found  in  six  out  of  eight  cases.  Hence  it 
followed  that  suspensions  of  bacteria  in  butter,  even  though  of  low  patho- 
genic power,  would  produce  more  marked  changes  than  suspensions 
•of  the  same  bacteria  in  water.  Experiment  proved  the  inference  to  be 
correct.  The  authors  report  on  finding  tubercle  bacilli  in  one  out  of 
three  samples  of  butter.  In  this  case  the  presence  of  tuberculous  changes 
in  the  viscera  was  noted,  and  the  disease  was  transferred  to  other  animals 
by  inoculating  them  with  pieces  of  the  tuberculous  organs. 

The  autliors  also  examined  Camembert  cheese,  and  found  in  three 
samples  typical  tubercle  bacilli.  The  fact  that  tubercle  bacilli  can 
retain  their  vitality  in  whey-cheese  for  a  long  time  is,  however,  by  no 
means  new. 

Bacillus  yiscosus  bruxellensis  and  Double-£etoed  Beer.}—  Prof.  H. 
▼an  Laer's  researches  on  double-faced  beer  form  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  knowledge  of  viscou&  fermentations.  Beer  is  said  to  be 
double-faced  when  it  is  clear  by  transmitted  light,  but  appears  turbid 
and  fluorescent  when  inspected  by  reflected  light.  The  condition  appears 
to  be  well  known  in  Brussels,  where  the  beers  called  Iambic,  faro,  and 
mars  not  unfrequently  become  double-faced.  The  Iambics  are  most 
prone  to  be  affected.  The  germs  aro  introduced  along  with  the  wort 
into  the  fermentation  vats,  and  if  subjected  to  certain  conditions  all 
their  contents  would  undergo  the  change.  When  infected  the  beer 
becomes  ropy,  viscid,  and  double-faced.  The  ropiness  passes  off  in 
course  of  time,  but  the  optical  phenomenon  remains.  From  the  infected 
fluid  was  isolated  a  rodlet,  varying  in  length  from  1  *  7-2  *  8  /a,  and  in 
breadth  from  0  •  5-0  •  8  /x.  In  media  which  do  not  become  viscous,  or 
from  which  the  viscosity  has  disappeared,  the  microbe  is  provided  with 
a  capsule,  while  in  those  which  are  ropy  the  capsules  are  united  by  a 
glairy  zoogloeiform  substance.  The  bacillus  was  cultivated  with  success 
on  gelatin-wort  plates,  on  gelatin-broth,  yeast- water,  milk,  and  beer-wort. 

Beer-wort  when  inoculated  with  a  pure  oultnre  rapidly  became 
ropv.  At  first  the  degree  of  viscosity  increased,  but  allterwards  de- 
<^eased,  so  that  by  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  it  had  returned  to  the  initial 
degree.  The  degree  of  ropiness  was  found  to  depend  on  the  composition 
of  the  wort.  Comparative  analyses  of  healthy  and  double-faced  beers 
of  the  same  brewings  showed  that  in  the  latter  the  extractives  are  in- 

•  Archl?  f.  Hygiene,  xxxvi.  (1899).  See  Belhefte  z.  Bot  Centralhl.,  ix.  (1900) 
p.  144. 

t  Hygtenische  Rundschau.  18t'8.  No.  22.  See  Belhefte  z.  Bot.  Centralbl.,  ix. 
<!900),  pp.  145-6.  X  Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  xiv.  (1900)  pp.  82-101. 
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creftsed  and  the  alcohol  diminiahed.  The  conditions  of  ropinesa  or 
abnonnal  yiacositj  and  of  donble-facedneaa  seem  to  depend  on  a  com- 
bination of  two  principal  factors,  namely,  the  oompoaition  of  the  wort, 
and  the  number  of  disease  germs  entering  into  competition  with  the 
yeasts,  so  that  some  worts  would  better  resist  the  action  of  a  given 
number  of  the  bacilli  than  others.  Other  questions  dealt  with  are  the 
yariations  in  the  Tirolence  of  B,  viscoius  hruxellensisj  its  symbiosis  with 
other  organisms,  and  its  action  on  the  carbohydrates  in  the  cnltiyation 
medium. 

Meningococcus  intracellnlaris  in  Snppuratiye  Inflammation  of 
Connectiye-Kssne.* — Dr.  0.  Fraenkel  records  three  cases  of  suppuration 
of  connectiye-tissne  due  to  Meningococcus  intracellularis.  The  prepara- 
tions  showed  large  numbers  of  cocci  within  the  cells,  and  eyen  in  the 
nuclei,  and  cultiyations  on  Loeffler's  serum,  serum  smeared  with  Jiuman 
blood,  and  on  glycerin-agar,  exhibited  the  appearances  characteristic  of 
the  microbe  of  cerebro* spinal  meningitis  described  by  Weichselbaum  and 
others. 

Bacillns  typhosus  and  Pneumonia.f — Br.  Y.  Stiihlem  mentions  two 
cases  of  typhoid  feyer  complicated  with  lobar  pneumonia  from  which 
the  typhoid  bacillus  and  diplococcus  pneumonisd  were  isolated  during 
life.  The  bacillus  was  detected  in  the  sputum,  which  in  both  instances 
contained  much  blood.     Both  specimens  gave  the  Widal  reaction. 

Atypical  Diphtheria  Baoilli.t— Dr.  P.  White  exhibited  at  the  Patho- 
logical Society  of  Manchester  specimens  of  Bacillus  diphtherise  showing 
branching  obtained  from  a  48  hours  old  agar-ctilture.  The  culture  wad 
remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  the  club-shaped  forms,  some  of  which 
measured  as  much  as  40  /x  in  length.  These  large  forms,  as  well  as 
those  of  normal  size,  showed  weU-uiarked  true  branching,  the  branches 
being  clubbed  at  the  extremities.  Sub-cultures  showed  ordinary  forms 
of  the  bacillus  only. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Caryer  exhibited  specimens  of  non- typical  diphtheria 
bacilli.  Some  of  these  were  of  great  length,  interlaced  with  one  another,, 
showed  doubtful  branchings,  and  seemed  to  merit  the  term  "  strepto- 
thricial "  bacilli.  The  long  forms  disappeared  on  sub-culture.  Other 
specimens  showed  bacilli  with  enormous  pear-shaped  heads,  and  in  some 
the  sheath  was  faintly  stained,  while  the  protoplasm  was  collected  into 
a  chain  of  fine  granules,  giying  the  appearance  of  an  encapsuled  strepto* 
coccus. 

Diplococcus  pneumoni8e.§— Dr.  J.  W.  H.  Eyre  giyes  an  admirable 
precis  of  what  is  known  of  the  morphology,  biology,  and  pathogenesis 
of  the  Diplococcus  pneumonise.  Though  most  of  the  facts  haye  been 
preyiously  recorded  by  the  author  and  other  obscryers,  a  perusal  of  the 
article  will  amply  repay  those  who  are  interested  in  pneumonia  or  the 
pneumococcus.  Attention  may,  lioweyer,  be  drawn  to  the  difference  in 
the  effect  of  this  organism  on  man  and  on  animals.  In  man  its  action 
appears  to  be  directed  chiefly  towards  producing  an  inflammatory  con- 

•  Zeitfchr.  f.  Hygiene,  xxxi.  (1899).    See  Beihefte  z.  Bot.  Centralbl..  ix.  (1900> 
pp.  142-4.  t  Centralbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  !*•  Abt,  xxvii.  (1900)  pp.  858-6. 

X  Lancet,  1900,  i.  p.  942.       §  Practitiouer,  March  1900,  24  pp.  and  11  figs. 
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Bolidation  of  the  long  (pneumonia),  while  in  animals  artificially  inocu- 
lated with  pure  cultures  the  lungs  are  generally  normal. 

Bacillns  myophagus  cuniculi.*  —  M.  C.  Phisaliz  describes  a  bac- 
terium which  causes  a  peculiar  and  infrequent  disease  in  rabbits,  the 
symptoms  being  those  of  palsy  or  of  contraction  of  the  limbs.  Usually 
there  is  little  or  nothing  perceptible  to  the  sight  or  touch,  but  occa- 
sionally there  is  swelling  of  the  affected  parts.  The  disease  is  confined 
to  the  muscles,  which  Income  softened,  necrosed,  and  caseous.  In  the 
degenerated  tissue,  staining  with  gentian-violet  easily  demonstrates  bacilli 
and  delicate  filaments,  and  the  same  organism  developes  in  bouillon  when 
infected  with  diseased  muscle.  In  peptonised  bouillon  growth  is  visible 
in  24  to  48  hours ;  cottony  fleecy  filaments  surround  the  bits  of  muscle ; 
the  medium  becomes  turbid,  and  clears  again  as  the  growth  subsides. 
Gas-bubbles  form,  and  a  strong  cheesy  odour  is  developed. 

In  fresh  unstained  preparations  the  microbe  appears  as  a  motionless 
bacillus  of  variable  length,  and  as  long  twisted  filaments.  It  is  easily 
stained,  but  not  by  Oram's  method,  and  after  staining  with  fuchsin  the 
investing  sheath  is  rendered  clearly  visible.  The  microbe  does  not  grow 
in  vacuo,  and  left  in  contact  with  air  loses  its  virulence.  When  inocu- 
lated in  the  ear  of  a  rabbit  the  characteristic  muscular  lesions  are  de- 
veloped, and  if  the  animal  do  not  die  too  quickly,  necrosis  of  bone  and 
of  the  central  nervous  system  may  ensue.  Pigeons  and  guinea-pigs  are 
eimilary  affected,  but  dogs  are  resistant. 

Bacillus  ferrugineus  and  its  Hunger-form.t  —  Dr.  W.  BuUman, 
who  had  previously  described  Bacillus  ferrugineus,  and  afterwards  found 
that,  when  cultivated  for  a  considerable  period  in  inorganic  media,  this 
microbe  underwent  a  morphotic  change  which  he  termed  hunger-form, 
now  states  that  he  has  converted  this  latter  shape  into  the  original  rod- 
let  form  by  cultivating  it  in  meat-pepton-agar  at  87^  The  hunger-forms 
disappeared  in  5  or  6  hours,  and  the  typical  bacteria,  when  further 
cultivated  at  80^  produced  again  the  dark  brown  pigment. 

Experimetal  Beproduction  of  Dental  Caries.}  —  M.  J.  Choquet 
describBS  a  bacillus  which  was  isolated  from  carious  teeth,  and  with 
which  he  has  succeeded  in  reproducing  the  disease  in  healthy  animals. 
The  organism  is  a  short  motile  bacillus  presenting  branched  forms  in 
bouillon  cultures.  It  is  decolorised  by  Gram's  method  and  does  not 
liquefy  gelatin.  It  thrives  in  pepton-bouillon,  but  grows  badly  or  not 
at  all  on  the  ordinary  solid  media.  On  pepton-gelatin  opaque  white 
growth  appears  in  five  or  six  days.  The  addition  of  1  per  cent  glycero- 
phosphate of  lime  is  markedly  favourable  to  development.  The  bacillus 
is  a  potential  anaerobe,  and  developes  more  readily  in  vacuo.  It  ferments 
glycerin,  mannite,  glucose,  galactose,  saccharose,  lactose,  maltose,  dex- 
trin, and  inulin.  It  has  no  action  on  dulcite,  erythrite,  arabinose,  or 
nitrates.  It  does  not  peptonise  albumen,  coagulate  milk,  liquefy  starch- 
paste,  or  form  indoL 

An  incisor  of  a  sheep  was  infected  with  a  pure  culture  of  the  bacillus. 
A  hole  was  bored  in  the  tooth,  the  culture  inserted,  and  then  the  hole 

*  Comptes  Rendus,  oxxx.  (1900)  pp.  950-3  (1  fig.)- 

t  Centralbl.  Bakt.  n.  Par.,  2*«  Abt..  vi.  (1900)  pp.  129-31.  Cf.  this  Journal, 
1899,  p.  74.  X  Comptes  Rendus,  cxxx.  (1900)  pp.  949-50. 
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stopped.  The  aDimal  wns  slaugbtered  nine  months  afterwards,  when  the 
tooth  was  found  to  be  softened  and  to  contain  the  inoculated  bacillus  in 
pure  culture. 

BiBLIOGBAPHT. 

Fbabnkbl^'E.— Mikrophotographiioher  Atlai  lum  Stadinm  der  pathologisehen 
Xykologie  des  Xenflchen. 

Hamburg,  1900,  Bd.  i.  Lfg.  i.,  8vo,  22  pp.  and  9  photograms. 
HuBPPS,  F.— Principles  of  Bacteriology.    Translated  by  Dr.  E.  O.  Jordan. 

Chicago  (The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.)  and  London  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Triibner,  &  Co.),  1899,  x.  and  467  pp.,  1  pi.  and  28  figs. 
Pabk,  W.  H.,  &  A.  R.  G  u  BR  A  BD— Bacteriology  in  Xedidne  and  Surgery:  a 
Practical  Manual  for  Physicians,  Health  Officers,  and  Students. 

I.ondon,  1900,  8vo,  694  pp. 
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MICROSCOPY. 

A.  In8trument8.  Accessories,  &c.* 

a)  Stands. 

Portable  Field  Microscope. — This  portable  Field  Microscope  (fig.  86) , 
wbich  was  exhibited  before  the  Society  at  its  meeting  on  March  2lBt, 
(see  p.  270)  by  Mr.  Ernest  Barker,  was  first  made  some  twenty -five  years 
*go>  by  Mr.  Henry  Anderson,  who  was  for  many  years  with  the  late 
D&.  Andrew  Boss.  This  Microscope  has  been  in  Messrs.  Newton's  cata- 
logue for  many  years,  they  having  kindly  lent  us  this  illustration. 

Fio.  86. 


The  Portable  Field  Microscope  is  specially  designed  and  adapted 
for  botanical  and  seaside  work,  as  it  can  be  brought  into  instant  opera- 
tion without  any  unpacking  or  screwing  together.  It  is  fitted  with  eye- 
piece, achromatic  dividing  object-glass,  live  cage,  tweezers,  and  glass 
dipping-tube,  and  goes  into  a  mahogany  case  4j^  in.  by  If  in.  by  2  in. 

Swift's  New  Student's  Microscope. —  Fig.  87  represents  the  new 
pattern  Microscope  exhibited  by  Mr.  Swift  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Society 
on  March  21st,  fitted  with  the  Campbell  di£ferential-screw  fine  adjustment 
(see  p.  271). 

Swift's  New  Portable  Microscope. — This  is  seen  set  up  in  fig.  88. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  a  very  low  power  can  be  used,  owing  to  the  great 
range  of  focus  allowed  by  the  rack-and-pinion  and  draw-tube.  It  is 
fitted  with  a  substage  condenser  having  an  iris  diaphragm  and  a  push- 
tube  focussing  adjustment.  The  back  leg  is  looped,  so  that  when  it  is 
folded  up  to  pack  in  its  case,  as  in  fig.  89,  the  limb  with  the  head  of  the 
fine  adjustment  screw  passes  into  this  loop.  This  forms  not  only  an 
efficient  portable  sea-  or  pond-side  Microscope,  but  also  one  well  adapted 
for  bed-side  diagnosis.    (See  p.  406.) 

*  This  subdivittion  oootains  (1)  Stands;  (2)  Eye-pieoes  and  Objeotives;  (3)  Illu- 
minating and  other  Apparatus;  (4)  Photomicrography;  (5)  MicroBOopical  Optics 
and  Manipulation ;  (6)  Misoellaneous. 
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Zeiss'  Photamiorographic  Stand.  —  In  reference  to  Berger's  New 
lUoroBoope,  already  described  in  this  Journal,*  fig.  90  shows  the  way  in 
which  the  "planar"  projection  lenses  ate  adapted  to  this  stand,  and  the 
manner  of  placing  it  on  the  bed  of  the  projection  apparatus. 


Pio.  88. 


(2)  Bye-pieoes  and  ObJeotiTes. 

8  PITT  A,  E.  J.^Aehromatioi  yoxinii  Apoohromaticf. 

Amer.  Mon.  Mier.  /oum.,  1899,  p.  296. 

(8)1  niominatlnff  and  othet  Apparatus. 
Zeiss*  Projection  Arc-Lamp.  —  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  91,  which 
gives  eleyation  and  plan.    The  carbons  are  always  inclined  at  about  40^ 
to  the  vertical,  although  by  loosening  the  screw  K  they  can  be  brought 

♦  1898,  p.  588,  fig.  98. 
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into  the  TertioAl  if  desired  for  spectroin  obeerrBtions.  In  this  loiter 
case,  the  iron  oover,  iwtened  with  two  milled  headfl,  and  curring  the 
chimney-like  protuberance,  has  to  be  placed  in  such  a  way  that  ttie  brood 
opening  behind  the  lamp  is  cohered  up.  The  adnmtage  of  aettir;;  the 
carbon  obliqnel j  is  that  the  light  from  the  more  brilliantlj  glowing  pole 
(the  positiye^  is  thrown  oat  almost  horisontallj,  whereas  in  a  vertical 
settmg  the  light  is  thrown  downwards.  On  eadi  side  of  the  box  is  a 
door  for  inserting  the  carbons;  the  door  contains  a  dark  glass  window. 

Fm.  89. 


The  two  large  screws  S  t'  and  S  <"  are  for  centering  the  light  S  f ' 
regulates  the  heiffhti  and  8  <*,  which  terminates  each  end  of  a  hcviiontal 
ajde,  adjusts  the  light  sideways.  The  lamps  require  a  tension  of  45  to 
50  Tolts.  The  lamps  are  also  fitted  with  mechanism  for  antomatically 
approximating  the  carbons  so  as  to  keep  the  incandescent  crater  in 
the  same  spot.  In  one  form  of  lamp  this  is  done  bj  hand  moToment. 
In  the  selection  of  a  lamp  regard  should  be  paid  to^  the  purpose  in 
Tiew.    For  micro-projection  a  current  of  20  ampires  is  sufficient;  for 
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diapositiye  20-30;   and  for  episcopic  projection  20-50  amperes.    In 
the  two  latter  cases  the  size  of  the  Icctore-hall  must  be  considered. 


Zeiss*  Projection  Apparatus.  —  Figs.  92-95  are  some  of  the  dia- 
grams of  the  complete  arrangement ;  fig.  91  being  a  sectional  eleyation, 
and  the  others  plans.  The  lettering  is  the  same  throughout.  A,  the 
water-chamber;  B,  illuminating  mirror;  D,  lamtem-slide  carrier; 
F,  horizontal  push  footplate ;  E,  coupling  screw ;  L,  projection  lamp ; 
M  &,  Microscope ;  P,  projection-system  carrier ;  r,  tube-mirror ;  S'  two- 
lens  portion  of  collective  lens ;  S,  single-lens  portion  of  coUeotiye  lens ; 
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Sjp,  flluminatiDg  mirror  for  incident  light ;  S  f',  S  t'\  milled  heads  for 
centering  light  source. 

Fig.  92  shows  the  setting  up  of  the  apparatus  for  micro-projection 
with  Microscope  stand. 

Fig.  93  shows  the  change-over  from  micro-projection  to  macro-projec- 


Fio.  91. 


tion.    The  Microscope  stand  is  poshed  aside;  the  macro-objeotive  is 
inserted  into  the  projection-system  bearer  P ;  in  the  lantern-slide  carrier 
P  a  stiitable  adaptation  is  made  by  sliding  out  the  object-glass  carrier. 
Fig.  94  shows  the  arrangement  for  the  micro-projection  of  fluid  and 
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wet  preparations.    I'ho  Mioroecope  stand  is  set  and  adjusted  Yertically ; 
it  is  fitted  with  mirrors  B  and  r. 

Fig.  96  shows  the  application  of  the  mirror  Sp  with  Tertical  illumi- 
nator. 


S 

^ 


^^ijfirP^Wn^ 


June  20(h,  1900 


2  D 
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Lothian  Dissecting  Microscope  and  Table.*  —  This  instrament, 
designed  bj  Mr.  A.  Craig-Cbristie,  and  made  by  Baird  of  Edinborgb,  is 
intended  as  an  inexpensive  aid  to  the  student  of  botany  and  zoology. 


i 


Fig.  96  represents  a  metal  base  and  upright  with  a  double  arm,  which, 
for  focussing,  slides  up  and  down  on  Uie  upright.  One  arm  terminates 
in  a  ring  into  which  is  placed  a  watchmaker's  eye-glass ;  to  the  other  is 

*  IlliiBt  Ann  of  Bfior.,  1900,  pp.  128-4  (2  figs.). 
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ftttoohed  a  three-power  pocket  lens.    The  arms  are  of  such  a  length 
that  each  lens  is  brought,  by  rotation,  over  the  same  spot ;  thus  different 


powers  can  be  applied  to  the  same  object.    Fig.  97  shows  the  dissecting 
table,  which  is  made  of  sheet  metal  and  is  supplied  with  a  glass  top 

I  2  D  2 
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reinovable  for  cleaning.  When  dissecfions  nnder  water  are  required, 
the  glass  plate  is  replaced  by  a  glass-bottomed  metal  tank  which  fits 
into  a  circular  opening  in  the  middle  of  the  table.  The  table  is  with- 
out a  bottom,  so  that  a  piece  of  white  paper  may  be  placed  underneath 

Fig.  96.  Fio.  97. 


for  reflecting  light  up  on  to  the  object.  The  lenses  can  be  taken  off 
and  the  whole  apparatus  dismounted  and  packed  within  the  space  of 
the  dissecting  table. 

Keichert's  Accessory  Apparatus  for  Entomologists.  —  This  appa- 
ratus (fig.  98)  was  constructed,  on  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  A.  Korlevie  of 
Agrara,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  small  insects  intended  for  observation 
in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  moved  and  turned  in  all  directions,  and 
be  observed  with  low-power  objectives  and  illuminated  by  the  mirror 
from  all  sides.  The  needle  carrying  the  insect  is  placed  in  the  cork 
roller  E,  which  is  provided  with  two  ball  bearings  adjustable  by  means 
of  the  screw  F  in  such  a  way  that  the  roller  is  movable  in  all  direc- 
tions and  yet  can  be  fixed  in  every  position.  Should  the  needle  be  too 
long  for  the  space  under  the  objective,  the  substage  is  removed,  and  the 
traverse  h  is  put  into  its  mounting  upside  down,  so  that  the  roller  comes 
under  the  stage.  Then  there  is  space  enough  for  all  ordinary  objectives. 
The  plane  and  concave  mirror,  which  is  movable  in  all  directions, 
serves  for  illumination.  The  apparatus  is  intended  for  affixing  to  exist- 
ing stands. 

C4)  Photomiorograpliy. 

Photomicrographic  Notes.*— Under  this  title,  Mr.  Albert  Norman 
gives  some  very  useful  practical  hints  addressed  primarily  to  beginners. 
He  recommends  oil-light  as  the  easiest  and  most  certain  luminant ;  in 
some  cases,  such  as  in  photographing  very  delicate  or  stained  speci- 
mens, he  even  considers  it  the  best.  He  is  of  opinion  iti&t  vibration  has 
been  greatly  over-estimated,  and  that  bad  focussing  or  careless  manipu- 
lation is  a  more  frequent  cause  of  blurs.  Table  legs  should  be  insulated 
by  felt  wads.  Sometimes  blurring  is  due  to  a  faulty  connection  between 
the  fine  adjustment  of  the  Microscope  and  the  long  focussing  rod  of  the 
camera.  Lime-light  is  exceedingly  useful  for  high-power  work,  such  as 
the  photography  of  bacteria  at  one  to  fonr  thousand  diameters ;  but  at 
one  thousand  diameters  it  is  not  essential,  for  an  oil-lamp  with  an  inch 

♦  niust.  Ann.  of  Micr.,  1900.  pp.  110  and  111. 
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wiok^used  edge-on  will  fully  expose  a  medium  orthochromatic  plate  in 
from  one  to  two  minutes,  using  a  1/I2th  apochromatic  objeotive  and 
Zeiss'  No.  4  j^jection  ooular.  For  fine  low-power  work,  the  oil-lamp 
with  a  cireiilar  wick  is  indispensable. 


HuBBABD,  J.  C. — Colour  Soreen's  as  applied  to  Photomicrography. 

J(mrti.  Boston  Soe.  Med.  ScLy  III.  (1899)  No.  11,  p.  297. 
lfABTSH8,DB.F.  F.— Sinige  Bene  photometriBche  Apparata.  (Some  new  Photo* 
(,     metric  ApparatuB.) 

[The  instrument  is  on  the  speotrosoope  principle,  but  by  means  of  a  mirror  the 
absorption  band  is  brought  immeaiately  under  the  fixed  band,  and  so  more 
perfect  comparison  is  obtained.] 

Zeitf.  angeuf.  Mikr.i  March  1900,  pp.  338-40  (1  fig.). 
Bo  8TB B,  6.— Le  appUoaiioBi  della  fotographia  nella  leitnia.    (The  applications  of 
Photography  in  Science.) 

Con^.  Foiogr.  Ital  Firenze,  Atti  ii.  (1899)  SA.,  26  pp. 
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(6)  KisoallaaeoTis. 

ninitrated  Axmaal  of  MieroMopy  for  1900. 

[Contains  some  twenty-four  interesting  articles  on  various  Mubjeots.1 

Percy  Lund,  Humphries  A  Co.,  London. 

B.  Technique.* 

(1)  Oolleotinff  Objects,  inoludinff  Culture  Frooesses. 

New  Incubator. t — "Dr.  G.  Tonzig  describes  a  new  incubator  for 
gelatin  cultures  which  is  said  to  be  very  satisfactory  in  its  action.  It 
consists  of  a  wooden  case  of  which  the  horizontal  measurements  are 
22  in.  by  15  in.,  and  the  heigbt  28  in.  A  tabe  of  sheet  zinc  3  in. 
in  diameter  passes  verticallj  iSurough  the  middle  of  the  wooden  case^ 
and  projects  both  above  and  below.    At  the  lower  end  it  is  expanded 

into  the  shape  of  a  flat-bottomed  cone,. 
Fig.  99.  beneath  whidi  a  gas-flame  is  placed.    At 

the  upper  end  £ere  is  a  thermometer,, 
and  a  thermo-regulator  for  the  gas  sup- 
ply. The  zinc  tube  is  filled  wi£h  water^ 
which  is  heated  10^  C.  above  the  tem- 
perature required  in  tho  incubator.  Ob- 
servations made  in  the  bacteriological 
laboratories  of  the  University  of  Padua 
showed  that  the  temperature  thus  pro- 
duced in  the  incubator  was  constant  and 
uniform,  and  that  when  regulated  to  20^ 
C,  it  did  not  rise  above  22°,  so  that 
there  was  no  melting  of  the  gelatin,, 
even  when  the  temperature  of  the  room 
rose  to  ir  C.  (66°  F.) 

Apparatus  for  HeatingCultures  ta 
separate  Spore-bearing  Micro-organ* 
isms.t— Dr.  C.  B.  Stewart  has  devised  an 
apparatus  which  maintains  a  constant 
temperature  of  80°  C.  without  any  at- 
tention. It  is  made  of  beaten  copper^ 
and  spun  afterwards ;  the  inner  chamber 
is  18  cm.  deep  and  9  cm.  in  diameter^ 
The  condensation  tube  (fig.  99)  is  1  m. 
in  height.  To  use  the  apparatus  a  small 
quantity  of  pure  benzol,  B.P.  80°  C,  is 
poured  into  the  jacket  through  the  hole 
for  the  condensation  tube.  A  small 
flame  keeps  the  benzol  boiling,  and  as 
the  vapour  condenses  in  the  condensa- 
tion tube,  and  runs  back,  very  little  is  lost  The  chamber  is  filled  to 
about  one-third  of  its  depth  with  water  at  80°  C.     When  the  lid  is 

*  This  subdivision  contains  (1)  Collecting  Objects,  including  Culture  Pro- 
cesses ;  (2)  Preparing  Objects ;  (8^  Cutting,  induding  Imbedding  and  Microtomes ; 
(4)  Staining  and  Injecting ;  (5)  Mounting,  including  slides,  preservative  fluids,  Ac  ; 
(6)  Miscellaneous.  f  Lancet,  1900,  L  p.  1014. 

:  Centrolbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  !«•  Abt.,  xxvii.  (1900)  pp.  366-7  (1  fig.). 
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removed  to  introdace  test-tubes,  the  temperature  falls  10^-15%  but  the 
loss  is  rapidly  recovered,  and  in  15-20  minutes  after  the  thermometer 
has  risen  to  70°,  the  tubes  will  have  been  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
75°  or  over,  most  of  the  time. 

Hutritive  Medium  for  detecting  Sulphide  Formers.*  —  Prof.  W. 
Beijerinck  detects  sulphide  formers  by  means  of  white  lead.  Carbonate 
of  lead  is  added  to  ordinary  meat-gelatin  or  meat-agar  in  quantity  suf- 
ficient to  make  the  plates  of  a  snowy  white.  The  substratum  is  inocu- 
lated by  pouring  over  the  surface  drain-water  diluted  with  distilled 
water.  The  plates  are  incubated  at  23°  C.  In  a  couple  of  days  the 
presence  of  sidphide-forming  germs  is  rendered  evident  by  the  appear- 
ance of  brown  colonies,  the  growths  of  other  bacteria  being  white.  As 
the  lead  sulphide  in  the  brown  colonies  is  unaffected  by  air,  tiie  re- 
action is  permanent,  and  is  gradually  intensified.  In  order  to  render  the 
browning  more  distinct,  part  of  the  surface  may  be  covered  with  a  glass 
plate  when  the  growth  has  well  developed.  This  not  only  hinders 
diffusion,  but  prevents  oxidation  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

New  Covering  for  Culture-tube8.t — Dr.  W.  Hesse  recommends  the 
following  metiiod  for  covering  the  mouth  of  culture  vessels  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  evaporation  and  loss  of  moisture  during  prolonged 
sterilisation  and  incubation.  The  cotton-wool  ping  is  covered  over 
with  a  square  piece  of  coffer  dam  (sheet  rubber  used  by  dentists)  the 
sides  of  which  are  about  3  cm.  long.  Over  this  is  placed  another  piece 
of  similar  size,  but  having  a  hole  about  2  mm.  in  diameter  pouched  in 
the  middle.  This  fastening  is  so  tight  that  evaporation  from  the  vessel 
even  in  the  incubator  is  very  slight,  and  cultures  may  be  kept  in  the 
thermostat  as  long  as  a  month  without  detriment,  provided  that  the 
amount  of  the  medium  be  not  too  small. 

A  similar  expedient  may  be  applied  to  Petri's  capsules. 

Substrata  for  Cultivating  Tubercle  Bacilli  {— MM.  F.  BezauQon 
and  V.  Griffon  recommend  two  media  for  cultivating  tubercle  bacilli. 
One  of  these  is  a  potato  disk  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  glycerin-agar. 
The  agar  fixes  the  potato  firmly  in  the  culture-tube,  so  that  the  sur&se 
of  the  potato  may  be  energetically  rubbed  with  tuberculous  material. 
This  medium  is  extremely  favourable  to  growth.  The  other  substratum 
is  made  by  passing  blood  from  the  artery  (carotid  of  rabbit)  into  tubes 
containing  agar-bouillon.  The  tubes  are  then  sloped,  and  when  set,  a 
solid  surface  is  obtained  on  which  colonies  of  tubercle  bacilli  become 
evident  in  6  days,  and  in  15  days  the  growth  is  extensive. 

Hew  Medium  for  Cultivating  Tubercle  Bacillu8.§--Herr  W.  Hesse 
recommends  the  following  medium  for  cultivating  tubercle  bacilli.  The 
pepton  is  replaced  by  Heyden's  aliment,  which  is  a  preparation  of 
soluble  albumen  with  properties  intermediate  between  coagulated  albu- 
men and  somatose.  The  medium  is  composed  of  Heyden's  aliment 
5  grm. ;  salt  5  grm. ;  glycerin  30  grm. ;  agar  10  grm. ;  normal  soda 

♦  Centralbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  2«-  Abt.,  vi.  (1900)  p.  196. 
t  Op.  dU  !*•  Abt.,  xxvii.  (1900)  pp.  258-9. 
X  C.B.  Soo.  Biol.,  vi.  (1899)  pp.  77-9. 

§  Zeitsobr.  f.  Hygieoe  u.  InfektiooBkr.,  xxxi.  (1899)  p.  502.  See  Zeitsohr.  f.  wIbs. 
Mikroekop.,  xvi.  (1900)  pp.  492-3. 
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solution  (28*6-100)  5  com. ;  distilled  water  1000  grm.  The  Heyden's 
aliment  is  first  dissolved  in  water,  and  then  the  agarnnixtnre  con- 
taininff  the  rest  of  the  ingredients  is  added.  The  medium  is  filtered 
while  hot,  through  a  special  apparatus.  On  this  medium  tubeiole  baeilli 
are  said  to  he  demoastrahle  from  sputum  after  a  few  hours'  incubation, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  the  procedure  obyiates  the  necessitj  of  testing 
doubtful  secreta  in  animals. 

Effdot  of  Varieties  of  the  Medium  on  the  Growth  of  the  Typhoid 
Bacillus.* — Prof.  E.  J.  McWeenej  states  that  the  experiments  made  by 
him  on  the  efiect  of  certain  varieties  of  the  nutrient  medium  on  the 
growth  of  die  typhoid  bacillus  show  that :— (1)  the  growth  improved  with 
increasing  addition  of  decinormal  sodium  hyarate  to  the  unneutralised 
gelatin  up  to  the  beginning  of  alkalinity  (indicator  phenolphthalein) ; 
(2)  the  addition  of  salt  in  quantities  varying  from  0-1  to  1  per  cent  to 
the  fully  neutralised  gelatin  made  no  difference  in  the  amount  of 
growth ;  (8)  the  omission  of  both  salt  and  pepton  exercised  no  appre- 
ciably unfayourable  influence  on  the  growth  in  gelatin  made  with 
meat  decoction;  (4)  addition  of  phenol  to  gelatin  in  the  proportion 
of  0*05  to  0*5  per  cent,  exercised  an  inhibitory  influence  on  all 
growths  when  the  addition  exceeded  0*07  per  cent;  between  0*05 
and  0*07  the  effect  was  to  check  the  anaerobic  growth ;  and  (5)  Pari- 
etti's  solution  added  to  ordinary  bouillon  suppressed  the  growth  of  the 
typhoid  bacillus  when  the  bacillus  coli  was  also  present. 

Culture  and  Demonstration  of  Am(Bbtt.t — Herr  G.  Marpmann 
points  out  that  pathogenic  amcBbsB  are  easily  cultiya.ble  in  the  animal 
body,  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits  forming  suitable  hosts.  Artificial  cultures 
of  earth,  water,  and  intestinal  amoebae  are  obtainable  only  when  the 
medium  resembles  the  natural  environment  and  when  the  temperature  is 
normal.  A  good  medium  consists  of  agar  0  *  6,  hay  infusion  100,  alkaline 
bouillon  10  parts.  On  this  medium  the  mixed  colonies  of  bacteria  and 
amoebae  will  be  found  in  about  twenty-four  hours  after  inoculation. 
Without  the  presence  of  living  bacteria  amoebee  do  not  grow,  and  if  the 
bacteria  be  killed  off  by  means  of  alcohol  or  strong  soda  solution,  they 
remain  encapsuled  and  do  not  develope  further^ 

Other  media  which  may  be  recommended  are: — (1)  Hay  or  straw 
decoction,  80-40  grm.  boiled  for  half  an  hour  in  1  litre  of  water,  filtered, 
and  alkalised  with  carbonate  of  soda.  (2)  Hay  or  straw-agar.  The 
foregoing  decoction  with  the  addition  of  1*5  per  cent  agar.  (8)  Fwmt 
erispuB  substratum.  A  5-15  per  cent,  solution  of  fucus  in  water  or 
bouillon  is  boiled,  mixed  with  10  per  cent.  1/10  normal  caustic  potash 
solution,  filtered,  and  analysed.  (4)  Agar-medium : — agar  0  *  5,  water  90, 
alkaline  bouillon  10 ;  boil,  filter,  steriuse. 

The  cultivation  of  blood  amoebee  and  of  malaria  and  leukhamia 
parasites  has  not  yet  been  effected  on  artificial  media,  probably  owing  to 
the  fact  that  as  they  are  cell-parasites,  a  dead  medium  is  insufficient 
for  their  wants.  They  are,  however,  cultivable  in  animals,  as  has  been 
recently  shown  by  Ldwit,  who  injected  rabbits  with  a  mixture  of  leuk- 
hsemic  blood,  ascitic  fluid,  and  blood  drawn  from  the  finger. 

*  Boy.  Acad.  Med.  Ireland.    See  Lancet,  1900,  i.  p.  939. 
t  Zeitfichr.  f.  angew.  Mikr..  v.  (1900)  pp.  325-38  (7  tigs.). 
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The  ftuthor,  after  deBcribing  various  forms  of  incubators  suitable  for 
amaabflB  cultures,  addresses  himself  to  staining  procedures.  The  first  of 
these  is  that  of  Bomanowskj  and  Nocht,  A  few  drops  of  1  per  cent, 
alcoholic  solution  of  eosin  are  mixed  with  2  com.  of  water,  and  this 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  1  per  cent,  methjlen-blue  in  ^  per  cent,  soda 
solution.  The  latter  is  dropped  in  until  the  colour  is  a  dark-brown 
violet  The  fixed  films  are  fioated  on  this  mixture  for  about  ten  minutes, 
and  then,  having  been  washed  in  water,  are  treated  in  the  usual  manner. 

Ldwit  treats  his  specimens  of  leukhiemic  blood  as  follows : — The 
films  are  dried  for  1-1^  hour  at  110°'115^,  and  are  then  stained  in 
a  mixture  of  30  parts  alkaline  methjlen-blue  (Loeffler)  and  15  parts 
of  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  thionin.  The  preparations  are  stained 
for  15-20  minutes,  washed  in  water,  and  differentiated  in  acid  alcohol 
(0'3  per  cent,  HCL)  as  long  as  the  stain  is  given  oS.  They  are  then 
treated  in  the  usual  way.     The  hesmatozoa  are  blue  to  green. 

Another  method  is  to  stain  the  fixed  film  in  saturated  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  thionin  for  half  an  hour,  and,  after  washing  and  drying,  immerse 
for  10-20  seconds  in  iodopotassic  iodide  solution ;  wash  again  and 
mount  in  balsam.     The  parasites  are  green. 

A  similar  stain  had  been  previously  recommended  by  Mallory  for 
Amoeba  colt.  The  film  was  fixed  in  alcohol,  stained  in  saturated  aqueous 
solution  of  thionin  for  5-20  minutes,  washed,  differentiated  in  2  pier 
cent,  oxalic  acid  solution  for  ^-1  minute,  dehydrated  in  55  per  cent 
alcohol,  and  mounted. 

For  demonstrating  the  malaria  parasite,  Kprosko's  mature  solution 
of  methylen-blue  and  eosin  is  mentioned.  This  consists  of  methylen- 
blue  C  or  B.  G.  N.  1 ;  distilled  water  100 ;  absolute  alcohol  5 ;  20  per 
cent,  caustic  potash  12  drops.  After  standing  for  three  months,  2  com. 
of  the  filtered  solution  are  mixed  with  4  com.  of  1  per  cent  eosin  soln« 
tion.  The  films  are  fixed  for  one  hour  at  105^-110^,  and  then  stained  in 
the  foregoing  mixture  for  12-24  hours  at  30^ 

(2)  Preparing-  Objects. 

Valufe  and  Action  of  FixatiYe  Fluids.*  — -  Dr.  W.  von  Wasielewski, 
after  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  respective  values  of  fixative 
solutions,  lays  it  down  that  on  the  whole  the  best  results  are  obtained 
from  Flemming's  fluid  and  its  modifications,  such  as  Hermann's  and 
vom  Bath's  mixture.  With  these  may  be  included  other  fluids  which 
contain  acetic  acid,  such  as  Zenker's,  Oamoy's,  Telyesniczky's,  and  also 
picroacetic  acid,  chromacetic  and  sublimate  acetic  acid,  and  some  others. 

With  the  exception  of  platinum  chloride,  fixative  solutions  containing 
only  one  ingredient  are  of  less  value  than  mixtures.  The  special  pro- 
perties of  the  chief  media  may  be  appreciated  thus.  Osmic  acid  and 
potassium  bichromate  are  the  best  for  retaining  the  cell-mass.  Platinum 
chloride,  as  a  simple  fixative,  does  well  for  nuclear  division,  and  the 
staining  with  safranin-gentian-violet-orange  is  excellent.  Acetic  acid 
holds  the  first  position  for  its  structure-retaining  properties.  Picric  acid 
penetrates  most  rapidly. 

Centrosomes  are  not  demonstrable  by  any  fixing  or  staining  method. 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  wisa.  Mikr..  xvL  (1900)  pp.  303-48  (2  pi.). 
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The  cell-nncleuB  is  more  resistant  than  the  plasma,  except  in  the  case 
of  potassium  bichromate,  which  acts  thereon  injuriously.  The  size  of 
the  nuclear  vacuole  in  which  the  nucleole  lies  greatly  depends  on  the 
fixative ;  sublimate  and  mixtures  containing  nitric  acid  produce  a  large 
Tacuole;  while  with  picric  acid,  chromosmic  acid,  or  MerkeFs  and 
Lindsay's  fluids,  it  quite  or  almost  disappears. 

The  stractural  appearances  of  the  cell-plasma  vary  extraordinarily 
accordmg  to  the  fixative  used.  Thus  the  plasma  is  more  or  less  homo- 
geneous with  formalin,  potassium  bichromate,  osmic  acid.  It  is  finely  or 
coarsely  granular  with  hot  water,  sublimate  picric  acid,  Merkel's  mix- 
ture, sublimate,  chromacetic  acid,  Hermann's  and  vom  Bath's  mixture. 
It  may  be  filamentous  or  reticular  with  sublimate,  picric  acid,  platinum 
chloride.  The  plasma  mass  is  very  variously  preserved,  sometimes 
quite  filling  the  cell,  as  with  osmic  acid,  while  with  others,  as  chromic 
acid,  it  is  quite  shrunk  up.  Some  fixatives,  such  as  formalin,  produce  a 
large  number  of  Tacuoles  in  the  plasma. 

Simple  Apparatus  for  Bapid  Dehydration.* — Prof.  J.  Schaffer 
describes  a  simple  apparatus  (fig.  100)  which  he  has  used  for  some  time 
with  great  success  for  dehydrating  histological 
FiQ.  100.  objects.     A  square  piece  of  platinum  wire  net, 

the  sides  of  which  are  about  5  cm.  long  and 
the  meshes  about  1  mm.  wide,  is  bent  into  the 
shape  depicted  in  the  illustration  so  as  to  form 
a  sort  of  basket  The  basket  is  made  to  fix 
itself  automatically  against  the  sides  of  the 
glass  jar  into  which  it  is  jammed  by  bending 
the  comers  outward.  Of  course  the  appa- 
ratus may  be  used  for  fixing,  washing,  or  stain- 
ing objects,  and  the  only  disadvantage  that 
can  be  complained  of  is  the  deamess  of  the 
platinum  net. 

Celloidin  Imbedding  and  Staining  Tuber- 
cle Bacilli  in  Celloidm  Sections.!  —  Mdlle. 
E.  Wolff,  in  some  remarks  on  celloidin  im- 
bedding, advises  that  the  celloidin  should  bo 
treated  first  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  after- 
wards with  ether,  as  this  sequence  makes  a 
clearer  solution  than   the  reverse  procedure. 
The  slow  evaporation  of  the  solvent  mixture  is 
strongly  urged,  for  celloidin  will  not  remain 
clear  if  direct  access  of  air  be  permitted,  and 
the  slower  the  evaporation  the  better  the  mass 
will  cut. 
For  demonstrating  tubercle  bacilli  in  celloidin  sections,  the  following 
procedure  is  given.     The  sections  are  placed  on  slides,  the  superfluous 
alcohol  drained  off,  and  the  section  pressed  down  with  blotting-paper. 
While  still  damp,  carbol-fnchsin  is  filtered  over  the  section,  and  the  slide 
warmed  until  the  solution  begins  to  vaporise.     This  hot-staining  must 

•  Zeilschr.  f.  wiss.  Mikr.,  xvi.  (1900)  pp.  422-5  (1  fig.), 
t  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  427-81. 
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be  repeated  four  or  five  times.  The  slide  is  then  plunged  into  distilled 
water,  the  section  floats  off,  and  then,  after  a  short  washing,  is  differen- 
tiated in  60  per  cent,  alcohol,  to  which  nitric  acid  in  the  proportion  of 
20  drops  to  100  com.  has  been  added.  A  second  bath  in  acid-alcohol  is 
reqoir^  to  complete  the  differentiation.  The  acid  is  removed  bj  wash- 
ing freely  in  distilled  water,  and  then  the  preparation  may  be  contrast- 
stained  with  very  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  methylen-blue,  thionin,  or 
iodine-green.  After  washing  in  water,  the  section  is  replaced  on  a  slide, 
mopped  up,  rapidly  dehydrated  with  absolute  alcohol,  cleared  up  in 
xylol,  and  mounted  in  zylol-balsam.    The  preparations  keep  welL 

Modification  of  Hissl's  Method.*  —  Sig.  O.  Boccardi  has  modified 
Nissl's  method  in  the  following  way.  Fixation  in  absolute  alcohol  for 
24  hours  or  in  10  per  cent,  formalin  for  12-24  hours,  with  consecutive 
gradual  transference  to  absolute  alcohol;  paraffin  imbedding.  The 
sections  are  stuck  on  the  cover-glass  with  water.  After  removing  the 
paraffin  with  xylol,  the  preparations  are  transferred  to  absolute  alcohol, 
and  then  stained  with  the  following  mixture: — erythrosin  0*1  grm. ; 
toluidin  0*2-0*5  grm. ;  water  100  grm.  Though  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, it  is  advisable  to  add  4-5  drops  of  aceton  to  the  mixture.  The 
staining  requires  15-20  minutes  at  ordinary  room  temperature,  and  5  in 
the  thermostat  at  37%  or  one  minute  if  heated  over  the  fiame.  The  pre- 
parations are  then  washed  in  water  for  a  few  seconds,  and  immediately 
afterwards  differentiated  in  0*5  per  cent,  alum  solution.  This  takes  a 
few  seconds  or  at  most  a  minute.  After  having  been  washed  in  distilled 
water,  the  preparations  are  passed  through  alcohol  to  xylol  and  mounted 
in  xylol-balsam. 

Point  in  the  Technique  of  the  Cox-Oolgi  Method,  f— Br.  J.  B. 
Nicholls  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  immersing  sections  of 
nervous  tissue  which  have  been  treated  by  the  Cox-Golgi  method  for  a 
few  seconds  in  50  per  cent,  caustic  alkali  solution.  This  not  only 
deepens  the  colour,  but  brings  it  out  when  the  sections  are  apparently 
unstained. 

Preparing  Copepoda.} — ^Mr.  0.  D.  Marsh  collects  copepoda  in  a 
dredge,  the  mouth  of  which  is  covered  with  a  cone  of  coarse  wire 
gauze.  The  animals  may  be  killed  in  some  osmic  acid  solution ;  alcohol 
is,  however,  the  best  fixative  and  preservative.  The  specimens  may  be 
stained  in  1-3  days,  by  pipetting  off  most  of  the  alcohol,  and  putting  a 
little  picro-carmine  in  the  bottle.  The  animals  are  best  dissected  on  a 
slide  and  in  glycerin.  Care  must  be  taken  to  substitute  the  glycerin 
gradually.  The  needles  used  should  be  ground  flat  so  as  to  make 
minute  scalpels.    The  best  mounting  medium  is  Earrant's. 

Preparing  Earth-worms  for  Seotioning.§— Mr.  B.  Pearl  stupefies 
the  worms  by  placing  them  in  3  per  cent  alcohol  for  an  hour,  and  during 
the  next  hour  gradually  raising  the  strength  to  6  per  cent.  Some  6  per 
cent,  alcohol  is  then  injected  into  the  anus  by  means  of  a  syringe.  The 
intestinal  contents  are  loosened  by  rolling  and  pinching  tiie  worm 

*  Monitoie  ZooL  ItaL,  x.  (1899)  pp.  141-8.    See  Zeitsohr.  I  win.  Mikr.,  zvi 
(1900)  pp.  471-2.  t  Jonrn.  App.  Miorosoopy,  lii  (1900)  p.  674. 

X  Op.  dt.,  ii.  (1899)  pp.  295-6.  §  Op.  cit.,  iii.  (19C0)  p.  680. 
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between  the  fingers.  The  cannla  is  now  inserted  in  the  month,  and  the 
alimentary  oan^  flushed  ont.  When  the  stream  runs  dear,  the  animal 
maj  be  killed  in  some  fixative  solution. 

Fixing  Intestine  of  Cat.* — Herr  M.  von  Lenhoss^k  states  that  he 
has  obtained  brilliant  pictures  of  the  mucosa  and  musculature  of  the 
intestine  by  the  following  method  of  fixing.  A  piece  of  intestine  (small 
intestine  of  cat)  about  2  sq.  cm.  was  stretched  on  a  cork  frame  and  fastened 
down  with  quills,  great  care  being  taken  to  avoid  tonching  the  epithe- 
lial layer.  The  preparation  was  then  fixed  in  the  following  mixture : — 
meSSB  Apdthv's  sublimate  alcohol  (alcohol 

F^o-  10^-  50  =  iOO    ccm.,  NaCl   0-5   grm., 

sublimate  4  grm.)  75 ;  absolute  alco- 
hol 25  ;  acetic  acid  5 ;  for  6  hours, 
and  afterwards  hardened  in  90  per 
cent,  96  per  cent,  and  absolnte 
alcohol  fur  24  bours  each. 

Preparing  Specimens  of  Iron 
and  SteeLt— Mr.  W.  M.  Merrett 
describes  the  following  procedure 
for  preparing  specimens  of  iron  and 
steel  for  microscopical  observation. 
Pieces  3/4  of  an  in.  square  and  1/4 
of  an  in.  thick  are  taken,  and  one 
surface  is  carefully  ground  on  a 
series  of  emery  papers,  mounted  on 
plate  glass,  finishing  off  with  a 
very  fine  grade.  Fine-grade  papers 
are  prepared  by  washing  the  finest 
slime  from  the  best  flour  emery, 
mixing  it  with  a  solution  of  egg 
albumen  in  water,  brushing  it  on 
paper  free  from  grit,  and  £en  al- 
lowing it  to  dry.  The  specimen  is 
rubbed  on  the  fine  emery  paper, 
then  on  rouge  paper,  and  finally 
on  a  wet  rouge  wheel.  At  this 
stage  the  specimen  becomes  lightly 
engraved,  the  harder  constituents 
appearing  in  relief.  The  structure 
is  not  shown  by  polishing  only,  but 
must  be  made  evident  by  physical 
or  chemical  processes.  The  consti- 
tuents are  usually  shown  up  either 
(1)  by  rubbing  the  specimen  with 
liquorice  juice  on  parchment ;  (2) 
by  attacking  it  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  nitric  acid  in  alcohol 
or  in  water;  or  (3)  by  heating  it  in  air  to  about  a  straw  colour 
«40^C.). 

*  Anat.  ADzei^M  xvi.  (1899)  pp.  334-42. 

t  llluft.  Anu.  Microscopy,  1900,  pp.  46-51  (12  figis.). 
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C3)   Cuttin^i  1x10111(11x19  Imbeddixig'  and  Microtomes. 

Hew  Hand  Microtome  with  Tubular  Clamp.* — Dr.  Adr.  Fieri  has^ 
with  the  aid  of  Eoristka,  inyented  a  hand  microtome  which  is  intended 
for  sectioning  vegetable  tissues.  The  apparatus  is  of  the  ordinary  shape, 
i.e.'  it  is  cylindrical,  is  snrmoanted  by  a  oircnlar  oatting-plate,  and  has 
a  micrometer  screw  at  the  lower  end  for  raising  the  object-carrier 
(fig.  101).  The  micrometer  screw  is  marked  o£f  in  ten  divisions,  each  of 
winch  corresponds  to  a  rise  of  five-hnndredths  of  a  mm.^  while  a  groove 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  body  serves,  dne  regard  being  observed  as  to 
levelling,  as  a  guide  for  estimating  the  distance  traversed  by  the  screw. 
The  body  of  the  microtome  is  cat  away  to  allow  the  piece  C  of  the 
object-carrier  to  be  screwed  up  and  down.    The  opening  has  a  narrow 


Fio.  102. 


vt 


prolongation  upward  for  the  passage  of  the  screw  D.  Its  edge,  when  D 
is  not  engaged  in  the  prolongation,  serves  to  prevent  the  clamp  from  pro- 
jecting above  the  level  of  the  cutting-plate.  The  object-carrier  consists 
of  three  parts,  a  hollow  tube  (fig.  102  A)  connected  externally  with  the 
body  and  internally  ohoke-bor^  above  to  a  cone-shape.  This  tube  is 
screwed  below  to  a  second  hollow  tube  (fig.  102  B^  terminating  above 
in  a  tubular  clamp.  The  internal  diameter  of  this  damp  is  14  mm., 
and  its  upper  end  is  conical.  The  damp  is  split  longitudinally  in  four 
places,  so  as  to  make  four  jaws,  which,  when  the  tube  A  is  screwed  up, 
approximate  and  diminish  tiie  internal  diameter  of  the  clamp  by  Ij^  mm. 
after  the  manner  of  a  crayon-*holder.    At  the  lower  end  of  the  second 

♦  Malpighia,  xiii.  (1899)  pp.  193-9  (3;flg8.> 
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tnbe  18  a  female  screw  into  which  is  screwed  the  third  piece  (fig.  102  C)» 
a  conical  hlock  with  a  milled  head  at  its  lower  end  for  screwing  it  np 
and  down.  In  the  piece  6  the  screw  D  (fig.  102)  works  and  serves  as 
a  lerer  for  poshing  ont  the  ohject-carrier,  for  fixing  the  piece  B,  and  for 
prerenting  the  clamp  rising  above  the  level  of  the  cutting-plate. 

The  manipulation  of  the  apparatus  is  very  simple.  The  obiect,  in- 
serted in  elder  pith,  is  placed  within  the  jaws  of  the  damp  after  the 
object-carrier  has  been  pushed  up.  The  damp  is  then  tightened,  and 
the  carrier  withdrawn  until  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  micrometer 
screw. 

Modification  of  the  Rutherford  Microtome.* — Dr.  D.  F.  Harris  has 
devised  a  modification  of  the  Rutherford  microtome  which  differs  from 
the  primitive  form  in  the  following  narticulars.  (1)  The  sise  of  the 
freeiing-box  is  oonsiderablj  increMed.  (2)  Hie  gum-well  is  placed 
centrally  in  the  elliptical  ice-box.  (3)  Less  of  the  well  projects  above 
the  sur&ce  of  the  ice-box.  ^4)  The  upper  surfftce  of  the  pla^orm  which 
raises  the  froxen  tissue  is  of  brass,  deeply  corrugated.  (5)  The  circular 
glass  plate  is  replaced  by  a  pair  of  rails  which  are  covered  by  strips  of 
glass  having  a  convex  surface. 

(4)   Stalnlnff  and  Injeotinff. 

Staining  Sections  while  Imbedded  in  Paraffln-t  —  Mr.  S.  Smith 
describes  the  following  method  for  staining  sections  which  have  been 
imbedded  in  paraffin  and  cut  with  the  rocking  microtome  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  ribands  are  placed  in  the  staining  solution  in  a  flat  covered 
vessel,  which  is  left  in  a  warm  place  until  the  sections  became  perfectly 
flat.  The  vessel  is  then  removed  to  a  cool  place  for  12-24  hours,  and 
then  the  staining  solution  poured  off  slowly  so  as  to  leave  the  ribands 
Iving  flat  on  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  Water  is  then  poured  in  to  re- 
float, and  also  wash  the  sections.  This  done,  the  sections  are  placed 
on  slides,  allowed  to  dry,  passed  through  turpentine  or  xylol,  and 
mounted  in  balsam. 

Fixing  and  Staining  Blood  Films.$— Mr.  B.  Muir  describes  two 
methods  for  fixing  and  staining  blood  films. 

(1)  Dry  method.  The  film  having  been  dried  in  air,  is  fixed  in  a 
solution  composed  of  20  per  cent  aqueous  tannin  solution,  2  parts ; 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sublimate,  2  parts;  saturated  aqueous 
solution  of  potash  alum,  5  parts.  The  fixative  is  filtered  on  to  the  film, 
and  after  2-4  minutes  the  preparation  is  washed  successivdy  in  water, 
methylated  spirit,  and  again  in  water.  It  is  now  stained  for  2-4  minutes 
with  2  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  eosin,  or  for  15  minutes  or  more 
if  to  show  the  eosinophilous  reaction.  The  film  is  again  washed  and 
thtti  carefully  dried  over  the  flame  in  order  to  fix  the  eosin  in  the  cells. 
When  dried,  it  is  dipped  in  water,  and  some  saturated  aqueous  solution 
of  methylen-blue  filtered  on.  To  this  staining  solution  it  is  advisable  to 
add  saturated  caustic  potash  solution  in  the  proportion  of  one  drop  to 
the  ounce.    After  about  2  minutes,  the  stain  is  washed  off  and  the  pre- 

•  Joom.  Anat  Physiol.,  xxxiiL  (1899)  pp.  609-11. 

t  Op.  cit^  xxxiv.  (1899)  pp.  151-2. 

X  Joom.  Pathol,  and  Bacteriol.,  vi.  (1900)  pp.  894-6. 
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paration  dehydrated  in  absolute  aloohol,  cleared  in  xylol,  and  mounted 
in  balflam. 

(2^  Wet  method.  The  still  wet  film  is  fixed  in  corrosive  sublimate 
(MtiirS  or  in  2  per  cent,  formol,  and  then,  having  been  washed,  is  treated 
with  the  fixative  described  in  the  dry  method,  which  is  allowed  to  act 
for  2  minntes.  The  preparation  is  then  successively  washed  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  water,  after  which  it  is  stained  with  eosin  and  again  washed. 
Some  saturated  solution  of  potash-alum  is  now  dropped  on  and  allowed 
to  act  for  2  minutes,  after  which  the  preparation  is  washed  in  water, 
and  then  stained  with  methylen-blue.  The  film  is  again  washed,  then 
dehydrated,  cleared  up,  and  mounted  as  before.  In  thu  method  the  film 
must  not  be  allowed  to  dry  at  any  stage.  Oarbol-thionin-blue  may  be 
used  instead  of  methylen-blue ;  the  film  is  then  fixed  in  sublimate.  These 
methods  give  good  results  with  sections. 

Safranin  Staining.* — ^Dr.  L.  W.  Ssobolew  has  found  that  sections, 
especially  ceUoidin  sections  which  have  lain  long  in  alcohol  and  do  not 
stion  well  with  safranin,  may  be  successfully  stained  by  remordanting 
them  with  Flemming's  fluid.  The  sections  should  be  immersed  in  a 
mixture  of  10-15  drops  of  this  fluid  and  5  com.  of  distilled  water  for 
5-10  minutes.  They  are  then  washed,  and  stained  with  saturated  aqueous 
solution  of  safranin.    The  after  treatment  is  the  same  as  usual. 

Method  fbr  Fixing  and  Stainin|^  Nervous  Tissue.f  —  Mr.  A.  P. 
Ohlmacher  has  used  the  following  modification  of  Oamoy's  fluid  for  a  long 
time  on  account  of  its  great  penetrating  and  hardening  properties : — 
absolute  alcohol,  85  parts ;  chloroform,  15  parts ;  acetic  acid  6  parts ; 
sublimate  to  saturation  (about  20  grm.).  Small  pieces  of  tissue  are 
hardened  in  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour ;  large  slices  require  18  to  24 
hours.  After  hardening,  the  pieces  are  washed,  and  may  be  kept  in 
80  per  cent,  alcohol,  llie  fluid  may  be  used  several  times.  The  stain- 
ing procedure  recommended  by  the  author  is  to  stain  for  a  minute  in 
E&Uch's  anilin-gentian  violet,  then  drain  off  the  superfluous  fluid,  and 
wash  in  water.  Treat  with  picric  acid-fuchsin  solution  (0*5  per  cent, 
acid  fuchsin  to  a  saturated  solution  of  picric  acid  which  is  diluted  with 
an  equal  volume  of  water).  Dehydrate  with  absolute  alcohoL  Clear  up 
in  dove  oil,  and  mount  in  xylol-balsam. 

Modification  of  Kronthal*s  Method  of  Staining  Nervous  Tissue.} 
— ^Herr  H.  £.  Coming  states  that  he  has  obtained  better  results  by  fixing 
and  hardening  in  10  per  cent,  formalin  previously  to  immersing  in  the 
lead  formate  mixture.  Moreover,  instead  of  the  lead  formate  obtained 
by  dropping  formic  acid  into  saturated  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  he 
uses  Merck's  plumbum  formicum.  Though  Kronthal*s  method  §  possesses 
some  advantages  over  that  of  GK>lgi,  the  penetrating  power  of  the  fluids 
(the  original  and  the  modified)  is  not  great,  and  does  not  reach  deeper 
into  the  piece  of  tissue  than  3-4  mm. 

Method  of  Staining  Medullated  Nerve -fibres  en  bloc,  and  a 
Modification  of  Marchi*s  Method.||  —  Dr.  D.  Orr  states  that  he  has 

*  Zdtdohr.  f.  wifis.  Mikr.,  zvi  (1900)  pp.  425-6. 

t  Bnll.  Ohio  Hosp.  Epilept.,  1898.  See  Zeitaohr.  f.  wiss.  Mikr.,  xvi.  (1900) 
pp.  485-^.  X  Anat.  Anzeig.,  zvii.  (1900)  pp.  108-11. 

i  Cf.  this  Journal,  1899,  p.  548. 
f  Joum.  Pathol,  and  BacterioL,  vi.  (1900)  pp.  387-93  (1  pL). 
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obtained  excellent  results  by  the  followiDg  method,  which  renders  the  fine 
mednllated  nerve-fibres  coursing  in  the  grey  matter  yery  distinct  and 
oonspicnons.  A  piece  of  fresh  tissne  from  cortex  or  cord,  not  exeeeding 
1/8  in.  in  thickness,  is  placed  in  a  mixture  of  2  per  cent,  osmio  aoid 
8  ocm.  and  1  per  cent,  acetic  acid  2  ccro.  If  the  mixture  be  darkened 
within  24  hours,  it  should  be  renewed.  After  48  hours  the  piece  is 
immersed  in  10  per  cent,  formalin  for  three  days,  and  is  then  imbedded 
in  paraffin  or  celloidin.  The  sections  are  passidd  through  1*5  per  cent, 
permanganate  of  potash  solution  and  1  per  cent,  oxalic  acid  solution  until 
differentiation  is  complete.    They  are  tiien  treated  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  modification  of  Marchi's  method  consists  in  immersing  pieces 
of  central  neryous  tissue  which  have  been  hardened  in  bichromate,  in 
the  aoeto-osmic  acid  solution  just  described  for  ten  days.  This  addition 
so  increases  the  penetrating  power  of  osmic  acid,  that  ^e  central  portions 
of  the  block  are  found  to  give  the  Marchi  reaction  quite  as  well  as  the 
peripheral. 

The  author  has  found  that  the  initial  stages  of  fixation  and  harden- 
ing may  be  hastened  by  using  a  mixture  of  2  per  cent  bichromate  and 
5  per  cent,  formalin  for  24  hours,  and  then  remoying  to  2  per  cent, 
bichromate. 

Modification  of  Marchi's  Method  of  Staining  Degenerated  Nerve- 
fibres.* — Mr.  J.  N.  Langley  and  Mr.  H.  K.  Anderson  adopt  the  follow- 
ing procedure  for  preventing  nervous  tissue  from  becoming  brittle,  and 
for  enabling  adjoining  sections  to  be  stained  by  other  methods.  After 
hardening  in  2  per  cent,  potassium  bichromate  or  in  MUller's  fiuid,  the 
pieces  are  placed  for  a  day  in  a  solution  of  gum  in  2  per  cent,  potassium 
bichromate.  Sections  made  with  a  freezing  microtome  are  removed  to  a 
2  per  cent,  potassium  bichromate  solution  to  wash  out  the  gum.  Suc- 
cessive sections  may  then  be  placed  in : — ^1)  a  mixture  of  potassium 
bichromate  and  osmio  acid  to  stain  the  medulla  of  the  degenerated  fibres, 
and  may  be  left  therein  for  1-3  weeks ;  (2)  in  water,  then  in  alcohols 
up  to  70  per  cent,  to  remove  the  fixative  and  to  harden  somewhat ;  then 
back  through  alcohols  to  picrocarmine  or  other  stains ;  (3)  chrome-alum 
mixture,  and  stained  by  ^e  Weigert-Pal  method  as  moaified  by  Heller 
and  by  Ford  Eobertson. 

The  writers  find  that  spinal  cord  may  be  kept  for  more  than  a  year 
in  potassium  bichromate,  and  still  give  the  Marchi  reaction  by  the  fore- 
going method. 

Staining  Oonococci  in  Living  Leucocytes.t  —  Herr  Plato  mixed  a 
droplet  of  pus  with  a  loopful  of  neutral  red  solution  (1  com.  of  cold 
saturated  aqueous  neutralised  solution  and  100  com.  of  physiological  salt 
solution),  and  on  examining  as  a  hanging  drop  found  that  the  intra- 
cellular gonococci  were  stained  deep  red.  Warming  the  stage  excited 
amoaboid  movements,  and  during  this  phase  the  cocci  lost  their  colour, 
regaining  it  when  the  movements  ceased  and  the  granular  condition  of 
the  leucocyte  was  resumed.  It  is  stated  that  intracellular  gonococci 
have  a  greater  receptivity  for  the  pigment  than  other  organisms,  while 

•  Proc  Physiol.  Soa,  p.  xxxi.    See  Jonm.  of  PbvBiol.,  xxlv.  (1899). 
t  Berlin  Klin.  Woohenschr.,  1899,  No.  49.    See  Centralbl.  B^t.  u.  Par.,  !•*  Abt, 
xxvii.  (1900)  pp.  286-7. 
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those  free  in  the  plasma  (extraoellnlar)  behaye  in  a  waj  similar  to  other 
^nrganisms. 

In  fixed  preparations  a  mixture  of  20  com.  of  oold  saturated  aqueous 
neutralised  solution  and  100  com.  of  water  stain  the  ooooi  deep  red  in  & 
few  seconds,  while  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  are  but  fiuntlj  ooloured,  so 
ihat  the  nuclei  do  not  obsoure  the  cocci 

Hew  Method  of  Staining  Gfonocoocus.* — ^Dr.  Dreyer  gives  the  fol- 
lowing method  for  staining  gonococous.  The  preparation  is  staincid  with 
Loeffler's  methylen^^blue  in  tiie  usual  way,  and  then,  having  been  washed 
with  water,  is  treated  for  4  minutes  with  1  per  cent,  protargol  solution. 
After  differentiation  the  preparation  is  washed  repeatedly,  and  then  con- 
trast-stained by  immersing  it  for  half  a  minute  in  dilute  carbol-fuchsin 
{10  drops  Ziehl-Neelsen  to  a  watch-glassful  of  water).  The  bacteria  are 
blue,  the  tissue  cells  and  nuclei  red. 

Differences  in  the  Staining  Beaction  of  Friedlaender*s  Bacillus.} 
— Dr.  P.  Clairmont  found — from  histological  examination  of  the  liver  and 
^dney  of  a  ease  wherein  Friedlaender*s  bacillus  had  been  discovered 
intra  vitam  in  the  pus  of  an  abscess — ^that  ^e  bacteria  were  not  de- 
colorised in  sections  which  had  been  stained  by  Gram's  method  and 
afterwards  treated  with  alcohol  and  oil  of  cloves,  while  the  colour  was 
discharged  from  culture  preparations  of  the  same  origin. 

Pbtit,  L.  O.—Befraetion  veniu  Statu  in  lOerosoopy. 

New  York  Mad.  Beonrd,  LY.  (1899),  No.  16,  p.  851. 

(6)  Uoanting',  Indndinff  Slides,  Preservative  Fluids,  fto. 

Preparing  Qlycerin-Jelly.$  —  Glycerin-jelly  for  mounting  micro- 
scopical  objects  and  also  for  museom  specimens  is  easily  prepared  by 
placing  photographic  gelatin  in  a  washing  apparatus  and  leaving  under 
a  gentle  stream  until  clean.  It  is  then  melted  by  a  gentle  heat  in  an 
equal  quantity  of  glycerin.  After  this  it  should  be  hot-filtered  thrice. 
A  thymol  crystal  will  keep  it  from  becoming  mouldy. 

(6)  Misoellaneotis. 

Method  for  Demonstrating  Actinomycotic  Appearances  in Tuberole.§ 
< — Prof.  P.  L.  Friedrioh  and  Dr.  H.  Nosske  describe  actinomycosis-like 
appearances  which  they  have  found  in  tuberculosis  produced  experi- 
mentally by  injecting  into  the  arterial  circulation  suspensions  of  tubercle 
bacilli.  The  appearances  depicted  in  the  illustrations  are  strikingly 
like  those  of  actinomycosis,  and  show  a  central  mass  of  bacilli  sur- 
rounded by  a  zone  of  club-shaped  elements  arranged  radially.  These 
typical  appearances  were  demonstrated  by  special  staining  methods,  and 
tiie  sections  exhibit  a  striking  contrast  to  those  stained  by  carbol-fuchsin 
and  the  ordinary  method.  One  of  these  procedures  was  h»matoxylin 
staining,  followed  by  Gram  and  eosin.  These  sections  show  violet 
staining  of  the  tissues,  the  bacilli  being  blue  and  the  clubs  red.     A  still 

*  Monateber.  Hb.  d.  Getammtleist.  a.  d.  Gebiete  d.  Krankh.  d.  Hani.,  iii.  (1898) 
No.  3.    See  Zeitschr.  f.  wiss.  Mikr.,  zvi.  (1899)  p.  883. 

t  Wiener  Klin.  Wochenschr.,  1899,  p.  1068.  See  CentralbL  Bakt.  n.  Par., 
!••  Abt,  xxviL  (1900)  pp.  272-3.      %  Joum.  App.  Microacopy,  ii.  (1899),  p.  641. 

§  Beitrage  z.  Pathol.  Anat.  a.  z.  allgem.  Pathol.,  xxvi.  (1899)  pp.  470-510  (1  pi. 
and  4  figs.)* 

June  20ih,  1900  2  E 
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better  result  is  exhibited  by  a  more  complicated  procedure.  Tbe  sec- 
tions were  hot-stained  with  1  per  cent.  blen-de-Lyon,  then  washed,  and 
differentiated  with  a  solution  made  up  of  sp.  yini  8,  aceton  8,  distilled 
water  8,  and  anilin  1.  After  washing  with  sp.  yini,  the  sections  were 
stained  with  carbol-fuchsin,  and  then  differentiated  with  1  per  cent 
HGl-alcohoL  The  sections,  having  been  washed  in  water,  were  con- 
trast-stained with  an  aqueous  slightly  acid  solution  of  Bismarck-brown^ 
then  dehydrated  in  alcohol,  cleared  in  xylol,  and  mounted  in  balsam. 

Study  of  Central  Nervous  System.* — Dr.  Q.  C.  van  Walsem  gives 
a  systematic  and  critical  account  of  the  technical  methods  employed  in 
investigating  tbe  central  nervous  system,  discussing  at  lengUi  macro* 
scopio  preparations  and  drawings,  microtome  sections,  fixing,  staining, 
and  so  on. 

Demonstrating  Hssmatozoa  of  Padda'  ory^vora.t— M.  A.Laveran 
has  been  able  to  demonstrate  by  a  special  staining  method  a  hitherto 
-  unobserved  phase  in  the  development  of  the  endoglobular  h»matozoa  of 
Padda  oryzivora.  Fresh  rubbings  of  spleen  pulp  are  fixed  in  a  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  picric  acid.  After  having  been  washed  in  water,  th(» 
fikas  are  stained  with  a  mixture  of  eosin  and  Borrel's  blue.{  After  an 
immersion  of  16-18  hours,  the  preparations  are  washed  in  distilled  water, 
and  then  treated  with  5  per  cent,  tannin  solution  for  some  minutes. 
They  are  then  dehydrated,  and  mounted  in  balsam.  The  newly  observed 
parasites  are  spherical  or  oval  bodies,  2-8  fi  in  diameter,  and  are  found 
cree  in  the  plasma  or  within  cells.  They  appear  to  be  present  in  great 
abundance,  while  the  numbers  of  the  pigmented  parasites  are  not  in- 
creased* They  are  not  evident  in  fresh  blood  nor  after  ordinary  staining 
methods. 

Demonstrating  Canaliculi  of  Bone.§ — Dr.  W.  Colquhoun  arranged 
^ass  tubing  in  lengths  of  about  12  feet  up  the  wall  of  the  laboratory. 
Tothe  bottom  of  each  of  these  tubes  a  bone  (e.g.  tibia  of  sheep)  was 
fastened  by  means  of  rubber  tubing  and  a  rubber  cork,  after  an  end  had 
been  sawn  off  and  the  medullary  cavity  cleaned  out  The  periosteum 
was  also  stripped  off,  and  any  opening  on  the  outside  of  the  bone  plugged 
with  wooden  pegs.  The  tubes  were  then  filled  with  some  staining  solu- 
tion containing  a  little  antiseptic,  and  the  bone  left  exposed  to  the  warm 
air  of  the  room,  so  that,  as  it  lost  moisture  from  the  outside,  the  stain 
would  be  sucked  in  by  the  natural  channels.  After  about  a  month  the 
nudei  of  ihe  bone  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  canals  were  found 
stained.    The  sections  were  made  by  grinding  after  permeation  with 


By  the  foregoing  procedure  the  c&naliculi  were  but  faintly  stained, 
and  this  defect  was  remedied  by  using  first  a  penetrating  fixative  (such 
as  8  per  cent,  bichromate  of  potassium  with  or  without  0*25  per  cent, 
osmic  acid)  and  following  this  up  with  a  fluid  (such  as  1  per  cent 
nitrate  of  silver),  which  woald  form  a  precipitate  by  chemical  combina* 
tion  with  the  firut.    After  tbe  first  fluid  had  been  allowed  to  act  for  a 

*  Verb.  E.  Akad.  Wetensobap.  Amsterdam,  vii.  (1899)  pp.  1-184  (8  pis.  and 
80  figs.).  t  C.B.  Soo.  de  BioL,  lii.  (1900)  pp.  19-22. 

X  Gf.  this  Journal,  ante^  p.  264. 
§  Joum.  Anat  PhysioL,  xxsiv.  (1899)  pp.  84-9. 
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few  days,  the  slice  of  bone  was  ground  smooth  on  one  side,  and  then 
treated  with  the  siWer  solution  for  a  week  or  two  in  the  dark.  After 
this  it  was  permeated  with  balsam,  and  the  other  side  ground  down  in 
the  usual  manner. 

Dental  Histology.* — Those  interested  in  dental  histology  will  find 
an  excellent  and  useful  account  of  the  various  processes  necessary  for 
demonstrating  the  structure  and  appearances  of  normal  and  dis^ised 
teeth  in  the  article  by  Mr.  L.  Strangways,  which,  though  coyering  a 
great  deal  of  ground,  is  extremely  concise. 

New  Liquid  for  Counting  Blood-corpu8cle8.t  —  M.  G.  Hayem  has 
found  the  following  fluid  very  satisfactory  as  a  menstruum  for  counting 
blood-corpuscles : — ^Distilled  water  200  grm. ;  sodium  chloride  1  grm. ; 
sodium  sulphate  5  grm. ;  solution  of  iodo-potassic  iodide  3-4  com.  The 
iodo-potassic  iodide  solution  is  composed  of:  distilled  water  500  grm. ; 
potassium  iodide  25  grm. ;  iodine  in  excess.  The  amount  of  the  iodine 
solution  varies  for  diiferent  animals;  for  man  it  is  3*5  ccul 

Biological  Test  for  Arsenic.^ — Herren  E.  Abel  and  P.  Buttenberg, 
in  an  article  on  the  action  of  mould  fungi  on  arsenic  and  its  compounds, 
deal  with  the  demonstration  of  the  me^  by  means  of  cultures.  The 
results  of  Gosio  and  Abba  §  are  confirmed,  and  the  authors  find  that  for 
the  qualitative  determination  of  arsenic  this  method  is  universally 
applicable,  and  is  more  sensitive  than  chemical  tests.  The  mould  used 
was  PemciUium  brevicauley  and  the  medium  a  sterilised  mash  of  mouldy 
bread.  At  37^  and  often  within  24  hours,  and  always  in  from  48-72 
hours,  the  growth  was  so  luxuriant  that  the  characteristic  garlicky  odour 
was  perceptible.  In  this  way  0*  00001  grm.  AS2O3  and  often  0' 000001 
grm.  could  be  detected.  Of  metallic  arsenic  less  than  0  *  0001  grm.  could 
not  be  clearly  demonstrated. 

The  method  is  applicable  to  any  substance  or  compounder  structure, 
such  as  chemical  solutions,  skins,  hides,  carpets,  paper,  woven  fabrics, 
foodstuffs,  and  beverages  of  all  descriptions.  The  presence  of  arsenic  in 
minute  quantities  in  human  and  animal  bodies  was  easily  demonstrated, 
and  in  tiie  living  subject  a  dose  of  5  drops  of  liquor  arsenicalis  was 
detected. 

Method  for  Sticking  Celloidin  Series  wifh  Water  and  Albumen.|| 
— Pro!  P.  Argutinsky  communicates  the  following  simple  and  satis* 
factory  method  for  sticking  celloidin  sections  on  slides.  The  slide  is 
carefally  cleaned  from  grease  by  means  of  spirit  and  heat.  A  small 
drop  of  Mayer's  glycerin-albumen  is  placed  on  each  slide,  and  spread 
out  into  a  very  thm  layer.  The  albumen  is  then  coagulated  by  warm- 
ing the  slide.  The  sections,  cut  under  70  per  cent,  alcohol,  are  carefully 
straightened  out  and  removed  with  a  dipper  to  tJie  slide,  and  then  covered 
with  alcohol.  If  the  sections  be  not  quite  smooth,  they  must  be  replaced 
in  alcohol  to  be  straightened  out.  When  the  sections  are  satis&ctorily 
arranged,  the  alcohol  is  removed  by  touching  the  long  side  of  the  slide 

*  Dlost  Ann.  Mioioaoopy,  1900,  pp.  61-70  (9  figs.), 
t  O.B.  800.  Biol.,  vi.  (1899)  p.  265. 

X  Zeitaohr.  t  Hygiene  u.  Infektionakr.,  xxxiii.  pp.  449-90.    See  Gentralbl.  Baki 
u.  Par.,  2^  Abt,  yi  (1900)  pp.  187-9.  f  Cf.  this  Journal,  1899,  p.  239. 

I  Arob.  f.  Mikr.  Anat  a.  EntwicklangB.,  It.  (1900)  pp.  415-19. 
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with  blotting-paper.  Strips  of  filter-paper,  8-12  mm.  thick,  are  now  placed 
on  the  slide,  and  pressure  applied  with  the  finger.  This  removes  the 
remains  of  the  alcohol,  and  presses  the  section  into  the  albumen.  The 
filter-paper  strips  are  then  remoyed,  and  the  slide  is  at  once  immersed 
in  distilled  water,  where  it  remains  nntil  required  for  farther  treatment 
(staining,  &o.).  Slides  thus  treated  may  remain  in  the  water  for  a  whole 
day  without  detriment ;  but  if  not  required  for  seyeral  days  it  is  better 
to  place  them  in  70  per  cent,  alcohol. 

The  albumen  is  best  coagulated  by  placing  the  slides  for  some 
minutes  in  an  incubator  at  about  100^  C. 

Encain  Hydrochloride  as  a  Narcotising  Agent*— Mr.  G.  T.  Harris 
extols  the  virtues  of  encain  hydrochloride  (fieta-encain)  as  a  narcotising 
agent.  He  has  found  it  give  far  better  results  than  cocain,  and  has  tried 
it  on  Yorticellide,  Eotatoria,  and  Vermes.  Mr.  Eousselet  also  reports 
favourably  as  to  its  action  on  Floscularis.  A  1  per  cent,  solution  is 
recommended.    It  is  stated  to  be  perfectly  stable  in  aqueous  media. 

Method  fbr  obtaining  Thin  Laminm  of  MiiL6ral8.t — ^M.  F.  Stober 
recommends  the  following  procedure  for  reducing  granules  of  minerals 
and  stones  to  thin  laminsB.  Upon  a  large  cover-glass  lying  on  a  slide  is 
placed  some  Canada  balsam.  This  is  Uquefied  by  heat,  and  ^en  some 
of  the  powder  to  be  examined  dropped  in.  The  balsam  is  now  covered 
with  a  piece  of  paper,  and  over  this  is  placed  a  thin  piece  of  rubber,  and 
then  another  slide.  Pressure  is  now  made  so  that  the  grains  may  sink 
into  the  soft  balsam  and  settle  on  the  upper  side  of  the  cover-glass. 
When  the  balsam  has  become  hard,  the  slides  and  paper  are  removed, 
and  the  grains  ground  down  flat  and  even  with  fine  emery.  Some  balsam 
is  now  placed  on  a  slide,  and  the  preparation  with  the  ground  surface 
downwards  placed  thereon.  The  balsam  is  now  heated,  and  pressure 
applied  as  before.  When  the  balsam  has  become  hard,  the  cover-gloss 
is  sprung  off,  paper  is  placed  on  the  smooth  surface,  and  the  preparation 
again  heated  and  pressed  so  that  the  grains  with  their  ground  side  may 
filrmly  adhere  to  the  slide.  The  other  surfietce  is  now  ground  until  the 
granules  are  sufficiently  thin,  and  then  the  preparation  is  provided 
with  a  cover-glass.  In  the  same  way  thin  sections  may  be  transferred 
from  one  slide  to  another. 

Peculiar  Diffusion  Movements  of  Microscopic  Objects.! — Dr.  J. 
^Kaiz  calls  attention  to  some  peculiar  movements  observed  in  a  recently 
mounted  specimen  of  sputum  containing  tubercle  bacilli.  Some  six 
hours  after  having  been  treated  with  xylol  and  then  mounted  in  chloro- 
form-balsam, the  bacilli  were  observed  to  exhibit  active  movements.  In 
character  the  movements  were  trembling  and  undulatory,  and  recalled 
the  appearance  of  spirilla  in  motion.  The  origin  of  the  movements  is 
ascribed  to  diffusion  currents  arising  out  of  the  use  of  xylol  as  a 
clarifying  agent  and  of  chloroform-balsam  as  a  mounting  medium. 

Slide  Labelling.§ — ^Prof.  G.  J.  Peirce  mentions  a  neat  device  for 
labelling  slides.    One  end  is  painted  with  a  very  thin  solution  of  balsaiu. 

•  UluBt.  Ann.  Micro8c»py,  1900,  pp.  28-9. 

t  Ball.  Soo.  Fran^.  de  Mineral.,  xxii.  (1899)  pp.  61-6.     See  Zeitsohr.  f.  wiss. 
Mikr.,  xvi.  (1900)  p.  616.  J  Zeitsohr.  f.  wiss.  Mito.,  xvi.  (1900)  pp.  431-3. 

§  Jouni.  App.  if  icrosoopy,  ii.  (1899)  p.  627  (1  dg.). 
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When  dry  this  is  easily  written  on  with  ink,  and  the  record  may  be 
permanently  preseryed  by  means  of  another  coat  of  balsam. 

Writing  on  Glass.* — ^Herr  F.  Noll  remarks  that  for  a  long  time  he 
has  nsed  the  edge  of  ground-^lass  stoppers  for  writing  notes  relative  to 
the  contents  of  the  bottle.  The  notices  are  easily  made  with  a  lead 
pencil,  and  readily  removed  with  a  damp  cloth  when  required.  Beoently 
he  has  had  laboratory  vessels  ground  near  the  top  so  that  notes  can  be 
written  thereon.  This  has  been  found  a  great  convenience,  while  the 
increased  cost  is  quite  trivial. 

F siBDL  A KN DE B,  C— Kikrotkopitohe  Taclmik mm  Chebrauoh  bei  medidnifloheii  lui 
pathologiMb-anatomiiohea  TTntertuohiingen.  (Bficroeoopical  Teohniqae  for  use 
in  MedioaU  Pathological,  and  Anatomical  InTestigatious.)  Sixth  edition,  by 
C.  J.  Eberth.  Berlin  (Fischer),  1900,  8vo,  859  pp.  and  86  figs. 

8ZTH0NUWI0Z,  L. — Lehrbuch  der  Hiitologie  vBdder  mikrotkoplMhen  Anatomio, 
mit  baeonderer  Bertloksiohtigimg  det  menBOliliohen  Kdrperi,  einsohlietilioli  der 
mikroekopiwjheii  Teohnik.  (Handbook  of  Histology  and  of  Microscopical 
Anatomy,  with  especial  reference  to  the  human  body,  including  Microscopical 
Technique.)    Parts  1  and  2.  Wilrzburg  (Stuber),  1899. 

♦  Flora,  Uxxvi.  (1899)  p.  384. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  SOCIETY. 


MEETING 

Held  on  the  18th  op  Apbil,  1900,  at  20  Hanovee  Squabe,  W. 
G.  C.  Kabop,  Esq.,  Vice-Pbebideiit,  in  the  Chaib. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  March  2l8t,  1900,  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  were  signed  by  the  Chairman. 


The  Secretary  said  they  had  only  received  one  donation  since  the 
last  Meeting  Tin  addition  to  exchanges  and  reprints) — the  JowmaL  of  the 
Beard  of  Agncaltare  for  March. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the  Donor. 


The  Chairman  fult  sure  that  the  Fellows  would  regret  to  hear  that 
the  President  was  so  indisposed  as  to  be  qnite  incapable  of  being  with 
them  that  evening.  He  was  to  have  given  them  a  demonstration  on  the 
structure  of  some  PalsBOZoic  plants,  with  lantern  illustrations.  In  his 
unavoidable  absence,  however,  Mr.  George  Murray,  F.B.S.,  at  very  short 
notice,  had  most  kindly  undertaken  to  give  them  an  address  on 
Coccospheres  and  Bhabdospheres. 


Mr.  Swift  exhibited  and  described  a  new  pattern  Field  Microscope, 
which  he  thought  would  be  found  very  usefol  for  travelling,  as  it  folded 
up  into  a  small  compass  and  packed  into  a  case  about  9x3  x  3  in. 
The  stage  was  rather  larger  than  the  one  usually  fitted  to  so  small  an 
instrument,  but  it  was  made  so  as  to  carry  an  Abbe  condenser,  and  being 
jointed  it  took  very  little  additional  room  when  folded  back.  In  addition 
to  the  Microscope  the  case  would  contain  two  objectives,  bottles,  a 
Rousselet  live-boz,  pipette,  and  forceps  (see  p.  379). 

The  Chairman  tiionght  this  was  an  extremely  well  made  and  finished 
Microscope,  and  very  ingeniously  contrived  to  pack  up  into  the  smallest 
possible  space.  It  would  no  doubt  be  found  very  useful  by  travelling 
naturalists ;  it  only  seemed  to  be  too  good  to  carry  about  and  get  damaged. 

The  thanks  of  the  Meeting  were  voted  to  Mr.  Swift  for  his  exhibit. 


Mr.  George  Murray's  address  dealt  with  a  subject  which  must  be  of 
interest  to  all  biologists,  namely,  the  nature  of  those  strange  pelagic 
organisms,  the  Coccospheres  and  Bhabdospheres. 

So  long  ago  as  1857,  Prof.  Huxley  described,  in  deep-sea  soundings 
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£rom  the  North  Atlantic,  curious  structures  which  he  called  coccoliths. 
Dr.  Wallich,  about  the  same  time,  had  the  good  fortune  to  observe  the 
tiny  coccoliths  aggregated  into  definite  structures  which  he  called  cocco- 
spheres ;  but  for  some  time  after  the  obeerrations  the  real  nature  of  the 
cocoospheres  and  rhabdospheres  remained  extremely  doubtful.  It  was 
definitely  known  that  the  coccoliths  were  of  a  calcareous  nature,  but 
whether  they  or  the  cocoospheres  were  the  indiyidaal  living  organisms, 
whether  they  should  be  considered  as  animals  or  plants,  and  what  part 
ihey  played  in  the  economy  of  nature,  were  all  such  dubious  questions 
ihat  many  people  went  so  far  as  to  deny  altogether  the  organic  origin  of 
these  structures. 

The  'Challenger'  expedition,  however,  carried  the  matter  a  step 
fmrther  by  the  discovery  of  cocoospheres  (and  of  somewhat  similar 
organisms,  rhabdospheres),  living  free  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 
From  observations  made  during  this  expedition.  Sir  John  Murray  held 
that  both  the  cocoospheres  and  rhabdospheres  were  minute  pelagic 
•calcareous  algsd;  doubt  was,  however,  cast  on  his  conclusions  by  tiie 
failure  of  the  Hensen  Plankton  expedition  to  find  any  trace  of  these 
structures.  The  botanist  of  that  expedition  even  cast  doubt  on  their 
very  existence  as  organisms,  and  in  any  case  would  have  none  of  them  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Matters  were  in  this  condition  when,  by  the  aid  of  the  Government 
Grant  Fund,  Mr.  Murray,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Blaokman,  was  able  to 
make  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  for  the  purpose  of  studying  these 
organisms,  and  setting  at  rest,  once  for  all,  the  conflicting  views  as 
to  their  nature.  On  this  voyage  the  cocoospheres  and  rhabdospheres 
were  found  floating  tree  on  the  surface  of  the  Atlantic.  The  former 
were  obtained  in  an  undoubted  living  condition,  and  were  seen  to  contain 
a  single  green  chromatophore,  thus  rendering  extremely  probable  the 
view  as  to  their  algal  nature.  The  coccosphere  was  shown  to  be  made 
up  of  a  number  of  ^careous  plates,  each  peiforated  by  a  minute  pore 
in  the  centre,  and  overlapping  each  other  in  a  definite  and  regular  way. 
The  skeleton  was  shown  to  enclose  a  tiny  mass  of  protoplasm  in 
which  the  chromatophore  lay  imbedded,  and  the  method  of  division  was 
shown  to  be  by  simple  fission.  The  rhabdospheres  seemed  to  be  similar 
organisms,  but  diflered  from  the  cocoospheres  in  the  projections  borne  on 
the  outer  side  of  each  plate.  In  the  paper  dealing  with  these  observations, 
the  species  of  cocoospheres  and  rhabdospheres,  including  a  new  and 
smaller  species,  were  for  the  first  time  accurately  described. 

The  address  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  remin  ied  of  the  saying  that  the  misfortunes 
of  one  man  were  often  the  advantages  of  others.  The  unfortunate 
absence  of  the  President  had  in  this  case  given  them  the  privilege  and 
pleasure  of  hearing  this  very  excellent  address  from  Mr.  Murray,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  had  the  promised  paper  from  the  President  to  look 
forward  to  on  his  recovery. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Shrubsole  said  he  was  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
listening  to  this  very  interesting  address ;  indeed,  he  might  say  that  he 
had  never  been  more  interested  by  anything  he  had  heard  in  that  room 
than  he  had  been  by  what  he  had  heard  from  Mr.  Murray  that  evening. 
He  had  studied  these  things  for  some  years,  and  should  like  to  state  that 
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he  liad  found  rhabdoliths  in  the  London  Clay  very  much  resembling 
those  with  the  trumpet-shaped  projections,  the  difference  being  that  each 
projecting  tube  had  similar  bat  smaller  tubes  radiating  firom  it  at  right 
angles.  All  were,  however,  in  the  peculiar  mineralised  condition  which 
prevented  them  from  being  easily  recognised.  Diatoms  were  common  in 
that  formation,  but  rhabdoliths  were  more  rare,  for  he  had  found  the 
latter  only  in  the  clay  from  a  well  at  Queenborough.  One  other  point 
he  should  like  to  refer  to,  viz.  the  spines  projecting  from  some  kinds  of 
diatoms.  He  had  often  noticed  similar  projections  from  Pleurosigma 
found  in  the  estuary  of  the  Thames. 

Dr.  D.  H.  Scott,  F.H.S.,  said  he  should  like  to  join  with  others 
present  in  expressing  the  great  pleasure  with  which  he  had  listened  to 
this  communication.  He  had  come  to  hear  Mr.  Carruthers,  but,  however 
much  they  regretted  his  absence  and  the  cause  of  it,  they  could  not  have 
had  a  more  complete  compensation  for  their  disappointment.  As  regarded 
the  position  to  be  assigned  to  these  organisms,  he  did  not  think  they 
seemed  to  fit  on  exactly  to  any  known  group,  but  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Murray  had  made  out  their  structure  was  most  interesting.  The 
arrangement  of  the  overlapping  plates  was  to  his  mind  a  much  more 
natural  one  than  the  old  idea,  which  would  appear  to  prevent  growth. 
Nothing  would  be  of  more  importance  than  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
mode  of  reproduction  of  these  organisms.  He  should  like  to  enquire  if, 
after  the  study  he  had  made  of  them,  Mr.  Murray  could  give  them  any 
idea  as  to  the  affinities  of  these  bodies.  So  far  as  he  was  aware,  the 
knowledge  of  pelagic  organisms  was  still  in  a  very  infantile  condition. 

Mr.  Shrubeole  enquired  whether  Mr.  Murray  considered  that  any  re« 
lation  existed  between  the  coccospheres  and  the  gelatinous  bodies  which 
made  their  appearance  every  year  in  the  month  of  May  in  the  estuary  of 
the  Thames  in  such  quantities  as  to  produce  the  condition  known  to 
fishermen  as  ^  foul  water  ?  "  As  May  was  approaching,  he  would  suggest 
to  some  gentlemen  who  had  the  means  of  so  doing,  that  they  should  take 
the  opportunity  of  examining  these  things. 

Mr.  Murray  said,  with  regard  to  the  contents  of  these  bodies,  not 
only  did  he  have  very  little  material  to  go  upon,  but  it  was  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  matter  to  make  satisfactory  observations  upon  such 
minute  bodies  upon  the  high  seas.     About  eighteen  months  ago,  about 
four  miles  ofif  the  North  Foreland,  he  was  towing  in  rather  rough  weather,, 
and  got  rather  a  large  haul,  in  which  he  found  Ooecotphmra  pelagica  in 
fine  perfection  in  September.   He  hoped  to  be  able  to  obtain  some  further 
quantities  during  next  September.     He  had  said  nothing  about  the 
affinities  of  these  things,  because  he  knew  nothing  about  them  ;  he  was 
just  as  much  in  the  dark  on  this  matter  as  Dr.  Scott  was.    Mr.  Black- 
man  and  he  did  their  best  to  try  and  place  them,  and  they  thought  they 
wore  justified  in  calling  them  plants.     The  ^'  foul  water  '*  organism  was 
known  as  Tetraapara^  but  he  had  not  as  yet  had  a  good  opportunity  or 
examining  it    Some  time  ago  Dr.  Murie  brought  hmi  a  quantity  of  the 
slime,  but  it  had  been  in  a  bottle  for  some  days.     He  thought  it  was- 
most  likely  to  be  a  primitive  form  in  the  group  of  Flagellata.    It  was. 
certainly  a  great  nuisance  to  fishermen  in  foaling  their  nets,  and  that, 
not  only  on  our  own  coasts,  but  it  was  complained  of  by  fishermen  so  far 
south  as  the  Falkland  Islands. 
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The  Chairman  was  sure  all  who  were  present  would  join  in  giving  a 
▼erj  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Murray.  It  was  a  long  time  since  they 
had  had  so  interesting  a  subject  brought  before  a  Meeting,  and  their 
thanks  were  due  to  Mr.  Murray,  not  only  for  giving  them  this  very 
excellent  address,  but  for  coming  down  vnih  it  at  such  short  notice. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  cordially  voted  to  Mr.  George  Murray 
for  his  conminnioation. 


The  following  Instrument  was  exhibited:— 

Messrs.  J.  Swift  and  Son : — A  new  pattern  Field  Microscope. 


New  Fellows. — ^The  following  were  elected  Ordinary  Fellows  :-* 
Messrs.  Ernest  £L  Barker,  A.  J.  Murphy,  Harry  St  John,  and  Matthew 
Henry  Stiles. 


MEETING 


HXLD  ON   THB    16tH   OF   MaT,   1900,    AT   20  HANOYSfi   SqUABE,  W. 

Thx  FitBsiDBNT  (W.  Oabeuthbbs,  Esq.,  F.R.S.)  uf  THS  Ohaib. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  18th  April,  1900,  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  were  signed  by  the  President. 


The  List  of  Donations  to  the  Society  (ezdusiye  of  exchanges  and 
reprints)  received  since  the  last  meeting  was  read,  and  the  tluuiks  of  the 
Society  were  voted  to  the  Donors. 

From 

A  Collection  of  some  of  Mr.  Gosse's  Water-colour  Sketches  ot\  ru.  n  t  jt  j 

theBotifera      j  Vr.  a  T.  Hudm. 

B.  D.  Jackson,  GloflBarv  of  Botanic  Terms.  (8to,  London,  1900)    The  PuUuhen, 
0.  F.  O.  Kordstedt,  Index  Deemidiacearum        VnivenUy  of  Lumd 


The  President  called  special  attention  to  the  very  beautiful  drawings 
of  Botifera  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Gosse,  which  had  been  presented  to  the  Society 
by  Dr.  Hudson.  The  illustrations  in  Mr.  Gosse  s  work  were  themselves 
very  beautiful,  but  it  would  be  seen  that  the  original  drawings  were  still 
more  beautiful.  They  would  make  a  very  inaluable  addition  to  the 
Society's  collection.  When  a  student  in  Edinburgh  he  was  greatly 
interested  by  some  lectures  delivered  there  by  Mr.  Gosse,  and  greatly 
admired  the  drawings  he  made  upon  the  board  in  illustration  of  the 
subjects  of  his  lectures. 

He  also  called  attention  to  the  Index  of  Desmids  by  Pro£  Nordstedt, 
which  would  be  found  a  most  valuable  book  of  reference  by  those  who  were 
studying  these  organisms.  It  was  certainly  a  most  useful  addition  to 
the  Hbrary. 

A  special  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Donors  of  these  presents  was,  on  the 
motion  of  the  President,  unanimously  carried. 
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Dr.  Hebb  said  that  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  were  nomerouft 
samples  of  diatomaceous  earths,  deep  sea  dredgings,  sponges,  and  some 
shells.  It  had  been  decided  to  dispose  of  these  to  Fellows  of  the  Society 
and  to  Members  of  the  Quekett  Olub,  and  any  Member  of  either  Society 
who  would  like  to  have  any  of  the  material  was  invited  to  apply  as  early 
as  possible  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  at  the  Society's  rooms. 


Mr.  C.  Baker  exhibited  two  Microscopes,  one  being  specially  made 
for  critioAl  work,  having  pnll  and  rack  draw-tubes,  mechanical  stage,  and 
snbstage  with  fine  adjustment.  It  was  also  interesting  in  being  fitted 
with  the  Society's  new  size  eye-piece,  gauge  No.  8  of  1  *  27  in.  The  other 
instrument,  called  the  Plantation  Microscope,  was  designed  for  use  in  the 
tropics  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  ova  of  internal  parasites ;  being 
made  in  the  simplest  possible  manner,  it  could  be  used  by  any  person 
not  acquainted  with  microscopical  technique,  and  having  a  magnifying 
power  of  X  150,  would  be  found  efficient  for  the  diagnosis  of  over  half-a- 
dozan  kinds  of  ova. 

The  President  said  he  was  pleased  to  hear  of  the  adoption  of  the  new 
1  *  27  eye-piece  by  Messrs.  Baker,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  tnem  for  sending 
these  exhibits  was  unanimously  passed. 


Dr.  Hebb  said  another  paper  had  been  received  from  Mr.  F.  W. 
Millett,  being  Part  YIIL  of  his  series  of  papers  on  the  Foraminifera  of 
the  Malay  Archipelago.  He  stated  that,  as  on  former  occasions,  this 
paper  woold  be  taken  as  read,  and  that  it  would  be  published  in  due 
course  in  the  Society's  Journal. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Mr.  Millett  for  his 
communication. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Nelson  read  a  paper  *^  On  the  Lag  in  Microscopic  Vision," 
which  he  illustrated  by  drawings  and  by  a  series  of  tables  idiowing  the 
proportionate  values  of  the  performance  of  various  objectives  under  eye- 
pieces of  difierent  powers.  In  the  case  of  an  apoohromatic  objective  of 
fine  quality  the  degree  of  merit  was  shown  to  range  from  14*7  with  a 
low  eye-piece  to  7*7  with  a  deep  one,  but  the  difference  was  more 
marked  in  the  case  of  dry  lenses  of  ordinary  achromatic  construction. 
Mr.  Nelson  said  that  his  experiments  had  shown  that  in  respect  to  the 
lag,  short-tube  Microscopes  had  some  advantage  over  those  with  long 
tubes;  contrary  to  what  he  had  previously  thought,  it  appeared  that 
lengthening  the  tube  increased  the  lag. 

The  President  said  they  would  be  very  glad  to  read  this  paper  in 
extensoy  as  from  the  simple  results  arrived  at  by  a  path  of  mathematical 
deduction  which  Mr.  Melson  had  put  before  them,  it  was  one  likely  to 
prove  of  great  practical  value. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Mr.  Nelson  for  his  paper. 


Mr.  R  M.  Velson  also  read  a  paper  for  Mr.  E.  B.  Stringer  ^^  On  a 
New  Form  of  Fine  Adjustment,"  a  Microscope  by  Messrs.  Watson 
and  Sons  fitted  with  the  arrangement  being  euiibited  in  illustration. 
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Mr.  Nelson  said,  that  having  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  this  Micro*- 
soope,  he  could  only  say  that  its  working  seemed  to  be  exceedingly  perfect. 
As  the  fine  adjustment  was  placed  just  behind  the  body,  the  limb  could 
be  made  of  any  length  without  causing  any  additional  strain  upon  the 
Bcrew — a  matter  which  would  be  of  very  great  advantage  in  the  case  of 
Microscopes  which  were  made  for  examining  sections  of  very  large  siza. 
The  tiianks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Mr.  Nelson  and  to  the  author 
of  the  paper. 

The  President  said  most  of  those  present  in  the  room  had  no  doubt 
seen  something  of  the  very  excellent  show  of  objects  illustrating  pond 
life  exhibited  that  evening.  In  securing  so  large  a  number  of  exhibits^ 
of  this  class  they  were  greatly  indebted  to  many  Members  of  the  Qnekett 
Microscopical  Club  who  had  brought  their  Microscopes  and  objects  for 
the  purpose.  He  was  snre  the  service  thus  rendei^  would  be  much 
appreciated,  and  he  had  therefore  great  pleasure  in  moving  that  the  best 
thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  these  gentlemen  for  so  kindly  exhibit- 
ing on  that  occasion. 

The  motion  having  been  put  from  the  Chair,  was  carried  unanimously. 


The  President,  in  announcing  the  adjournment  of  the  Meeting  until 
Wednesday,  June  20th,  said  he  hoped  then  to  be  able  to  submit  and 
explain  a  series  of  lantern  slides  representing  minute  structure  of  some 
Palsoozoic  plants.  He  feared,  however,  that  in  his  present  state  of  health 
he  was  somewhat  bold  in  undertaking  to  do  this,  but  hoped  that  by  the 
time  named  he  would  be  more  equal  to  the  undertaking  than  was  unfor- 
tunately the  case  at  the  time  of  speaking. 


The  following  Instruments,  Objects,  &c.,  were  exhibited:— 

Mr.  Chas.  Baker : — A  Microscope  for  critical  work ;  the  "  Planta- 
tion "  Microscope. 

Messrs.   Watson  and  Sons : — Microscope    fitted  with   Mr.  E.    B. 
Stringer's  new  Fine  Adjustment. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Bird : — SpcmgiUa  lacustris, 

Mr.  A.  Earland: — Movement  of  protoplasm  in  tip  of  Olosteriunt 
lunula. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Ersser :— -Hydra,  budding. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Dineen : — Dapbnia. 

Mr,  H.  E.  Freeman  :—Plwnularia  similis ;  old  Pocket  Aquatic  Micro- 
scope by  Gilbertson. 

Mr.  Alfired  E.  Hilton : — Spongilla  lacustris. 
.  Mr.  E.  Hinton : — Spirogyra  communis  in  conjugation. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Holder : — Hydra  viridis  showing  testes. 

Mr.  John  Hood : — Alcyonella  fungosa,  Hydatina  senta,  Stephanoceros 
Eiehhomiy  Volvox  glohator, 

Mr.  B.  Macer: — Alcyonella  fungosa^  Lophoput  crystalUnus, 

Mr.  J.  W.  Measures : — Statoblasts  of  Uristaiella  mucedo. 

Mr.  C.  Muiron : — Sundry  Botifers. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Bousselet : — Anurma  aculeala.  A,  coMearisy  Asplanchna. 
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Briffhkodlif  BtmeMoime  paUi^  Floscularia  orrMta,  Mdioeria  ringentf 
Noiholca  tdbiSf  N.  aptm/em,  Polyarthra  platyptera^  Syncheeta  ceciUa^ 
JSpangiUa  flmnatilis. 

Mr.  D.  J.  Scoorfield  :—Bo9mina  longiraairiat  hatched  from  winter 
figgs  taken  last  automn ;  B.  longuroskris  showing  special  sense-organ  on 
4uitenniile  (flagellnm  in  cup),  brain,  4&c. 

Mr.  Chas.  B*  Soar: — OwrvipM  fn$catu$y  larval  form. 

Mr.  A.  Yerinder: — Stephanoceros  Eiehhomu 


Vew  Fellows : — The  following  were  elected  Ordinary  FMowt : — 
Mr.  Oscar  H.  Elfareoh^  Mrs.  O.  0.  Frankland,  l^s.  Leo  Grindon,  and 
Mrs.  Muff: 
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PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY. 

A   NEW  AND   IMPOBTANT  TEXT-BOOK 

By  EDMUND  J.  SPITTA,  L.R.C.P.  (Lend.),  M.R.C.S.  (Eng.),  F.R.A.S. 

Demy  4to,  with  41  Half-tone  BeprodwsiUme  from  Orig4nal  NegoHvee  and  68  lUndroHtme 
intheTexL    aMgUm^M. 

**  Every  part  of  the  tabjeci  it  to  tborougbly  treated,  and  In  mch  a  practkal  nuuiner,  that  the  jpliologimpher 
ignoraot  of  mlcroecopx,  or  the  mlcroeooplst  ignorant  of  photography,  will  be  in  a  pofltloo,  after  Teadbig  and  care- 
ftilly  •todsrteg  thia  book,  to  ancoeiuftilly  cope  with  the  Ikaolnatliig  iofciject  of  Photo-Micrography.  The  book  la  well 
printed.  conUuna  numerona  diagrama  and  some  exceedingly  well-executed  half-tone  lUostrationa  of  anoceirftil  Fhoio< 
Mlarographlc  work.**— />Ao(d{0m^ie  iVetd. 

AN    ATLAS    OF    BACTERIOLOGY. 

Obotaining  ill  Original  Photo-Mlcrograpba,  with  Sxplanalory  Text.  By  Charlu  Slatkb,  M.A..  M.R,  M.R.C.8. 
(Rng.).  F.C.S.,  and  Edhdud  J.  Spitta,  L.R.C.P.  (Loud.),  M.R.a&  (Eng.).  Demy  8to,  cloth  gllt^  7s.  6d.  n«i. 
''Thia  work.  It  la  impoealble  to  deny,  filla  a  blank  in  the  life  of  the  eUident  of  bacteriology.  The  Pbotogranha  are 
excellent,  aiid  the  letterpreaa,  linking  together  and  explaining  the  teaching  of  the  iUnatrationa,  ia  dear,  condae  and 
acearate.  The  authors  can  claim  to  have  fucceeded  in  giving  In  a  limited  nnmber  of  lUnatratlotta  a  vtrj  ooioplete 
aarlca,  ao  fur  as  the  wants  and  reqnlrements  of  the  average  stodent  of  bacteriology  are  concerned."— ifaliire. 

CHATS    ABOUT    THE    MICROSCOPE. 

^yH.C.SHSLLXT,  Author  Of  ••Hiatory  of  ScoCttehGastlea,''elc    Grown  8vo,  illnttnted,  ctoth.    Ss. 


Complete  Cfttaloffue  Poet  Free  on  Applioation. 

London :  THE  SCIENTIFIC  PRESS,  Ltl,  28  ft  29  Sonthampton  Street,  Stnnd,  f.C. 
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ROYAL   MIGROSGOPIGAL    SOCIETY. 


(Established  in  1839.    Inooiporated  by  Soyal  Oharter  in  1866.) 


The  Society  was  established  for  the  promotion  of  Mioroscopioal 
and  Biological  Science  by  the  commnnication,  discussion,  and  publication 
of  observations  and  discoveries  relating  to  (1)  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction and  mode  of  application  of  the  MicroscopCi  or  (2)  Biological  or 
other  subjects  of  Microscopical  Besearch. 

It  consists  of  Ordinary,  Honorary,  and  Ex-officio  Fellows  of  either 
sex. 

Ordinary  Fellows  are  elected  on  a  Oertificate  of  Becommendation 
signed  by  three  Ordinary  Fellows,  setting  forth  the  names,  residence,  and 
description  of  the  Candidate,  of  whom  the  first  proposer  must  have  personal 
knowledge.  The  Certificate  is  read  at  two  General  Meetings,  and  the 
Candidate  balloted  for  at  the  second  Meeting. 

The  Admission  Fee  is  2Z.  2«.,  if  paid  at  the  time  of  election,  or 
21.  lOa.  payable  in  five  consecutive  annnal  instalments  of  lOa.  each ;  and 
the  Annual  Subscription  is  2L28,  payable  on  election  and  subsequently  in 
advance  on  Ist  January  in  each  year,  but  future  payments  may  be  com- 
pounded for  at  any  time  for  812.  10«.  Fellows  elected  at  a  meeting 
subsequent  to  that  in  February  are  only  called  upon  for  a  proportionate 
part  of  the  first  year's  subscription.  The  Annual  Subscription  of  Fellows 
permanently  residing  abroad  is  11,  11a.  6(2.,  or  a  reduction  of  one-fourth. 

Honorary  Fellows  (limited  to  60),  consisting  of  persons  eminent 
in  Microscopical  or  Biological  Science,  are  elected  on  the  recommendation 
of  five  Ordinary  Fellows  and  the  approval  of  the  Council. 

Ex-officio  Fellows  (limited  to  100),  consisting  of  the  Presidents 
for  the  time  being  of  any  Societies  having  objects  in  whole  or  in  part  similar 
to  those  of  the  Society,  are  elected  on  the  recommendation  of  ten  Ordinary 
Fellows  and  the  approval  of  the  Council. 

The  Council,  in  whom  the  management  of  the  property  and  affidrs 
of  the  Society  is  vested,  is  elected  annually,  and  is  composed  of  the  Presi- 
dent, four  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  two  Secretaries,  and  twelve  other 
Ordinary  Fellows. 

The  Meetings  are  held  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  each  months 
from  October  to  June,  at  20  Hanover  Square,  W.  (commencing  at  8  p.m.). 
Visitors  are  admitted  by  the  introduction  of  Fellows. 

The  Journal,  containing  the  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the 
Society,  and  a  Summary  of  Current  Besearches  relating  to  Zoology  and 
Botany  ^principally  Invertebrata  and  Cryptogamia),  Microscopy,  &o»y  is 
publidiea  bi-monthly,  and  is  forwarded  post-free  to  all  Orcmiary  and 
Ex-officio  Fellows  residing  in  countries  within  the  Postal  Union* 

The  liibrarv,  with  the  Instruments,  Apparatus,  and  Cabinet  of 
Objects,  is  open  &t  the  use  of  Fellows  daily  (except  Saturdays),  from 
10  A  Ji.  to  5  P.M.     It  is  closed  for  four  weeks  during  August  and  Sieptember. 

.Fbniw  of  propo$al  for  FeUowskip,  and  any  farther  informoHon^  may'Jbe  obtained  hp 
appUeaUon  to  the  8eeretarie$y  or  Amttant-Seorttary,  at  the  Library  of  the  Society, 
20  Hanover  Square^  W. 
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THE  ROYAL  MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 

ELECTED    17th    JANUARY,    1900. 


.  PBE8IDENT. 
•William  Cabbuthbbs,  Esq.,  P.IL8.,  PX.S.,  P.O.S. 

VIC£-PBESn)BNTS.[ 


Alpbid  W.  BiKNXTT,  Esq.,  M.A., 
B.So.,  P.L.S. 


•Gbobob  0.  Eabop,  Esq.,  M.IL0.8. 
*A  D.  MiOHABL,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 


E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq. 
TEEASUBEE.— J.  J..V«ziy,  Esq. 

SECBETABIES. 

Bit.  W.  H.  Dallinobb,  LL.D.,  F.RJ3. 
B.  G.  Hbbb,  Esq.,  MA.,  M.D.,  FJLOP. 

OBDIHABT  HEMBEBS  OF  COUHCIL. 

Jambs  Mason  Allbn,  Esq.  |  ^Bt.  Hon.  Sib  Fobd  Nobth. 
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V. — On  the  "  Loff  "  in  Miero$eopie  Vmon. 
By  Edwabd  M.  Nelson. 

(Bead  leth  May,  1900.) 

Thb  method  employed  by  the  ^*  man  in  the  street "  to  determine  the 

efficiency  of  a  clock  is  to  test  its  canability  of  keeping  time ;  bnt  a 

scientific  horologist  would  not  be  satisned  with  this  mere  time-l^ping 

test ;  he  would  want  to  know  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 

Clergy  put  into  the  clock  and  that  given  out  by  the  clock — in  other 

words,  tne  amount  of  energy  wasted  in  the  clock  itself  by  friction,  etc. 

Example: — The  work  given  out  by  a  common  grand&ther's  clock 

is  the  waggmg  of  a  4  lb.  pendulum,  40  in.  long  (roughly),  and  the 

energy  put  into  the  clock  is  a  10  lb.  weight  falling  4  in.  per  diem. 

10  X  4 

The  ratio  between  these  quantities  is  therefore   . ^  =  i.      Com- 

^  4  X  40      * 

pare  this  with  a  good  regulator  which  wags  a  30  lb.   pendulum 

40  in.  long,  by  means  of  a  5  lb.  weight  falling  3  in.  per  diem ; 

o  X  3 

thus  Q^r —  =  ^ ;  the  regulator  therefore  has  twenty  times  the 

efficiency  of  the  grandfather's  clock. 

Now,  we  microscopists  have  hitherto,  like  **  men  in  the  street," 
been  content  to  test  a  Microscope  objective  by  measuring  its  nume- 
rical aperture,  and  indicating  the  nature  of  its  performance  by  some 
qualifying  adjective ;  thus,  a  microscopist  may  be  heard  to  say  that  a 
certain  1/4  is  a  beautifally  corrected  lens  of  0'8  N.A.,  whereas,  with 
reeard  to  another  lens  of  precisely  the  same  jjower  and  aperture,  he 
wm  not  commit  himself  further  than  to  describe  the  lens  as  fair,  or 
tolerably  good.  The  question  therefore  that  must  present  itself  to 
every  one's  mind  is : — Cannot  we  microscopists,  following  the  example 
of  scientific  horologists,  substitute,  by  means  of  a  formula,  definite 
figures  for  the  indefinite  terms  applied  to  objectives,  such  as  excellent, 
ffur,  tolerably  good,  etc.  ?  The  scope  of  this  paper  then  is  to  show  how 
this  may  be  easily  accomplished.  The  method  is  as  follows : — First, 
find  out  the  tangent  of  the  visual  angle  for  a  minimum  visible  with 
r  Aug.  15th,  1900  2  F 
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the  unaided  eye ;  this  tangent,  when  multiplied  by  a  million  to  get  rid 
of  the  decimal  point,  will  be  distiDgoiBhea  by  the  letter  v,  Se^ndly 
find  ont  the  tangent  of  the  similar  angle  with  a  Microscope,  care  being 
taken  that  the  minimum  yisible  is  not  the  minimum  resolvable  wi<£ 
the  given  objective ;  in  other  words,  the  power  must  be  so  adjusted  that 
the  minimum  visible  is  within  the  grip  of  the  aperture  of  the  objec- 
tive ;  this  tangent,  when  multiplied  by  a  million,  will  be  known  by  m. 
Thiidly,  the  *'  lag  "  is  the  difference  between  the  quantities  represented 
by  m  and  v. 

Of  course.it  is  necessary  that  the  observer  measuring  the  various 
objectives  should  determine  the  value  of  v  for  his  own  sight  Let  us 
suppose  that  an  observer  can  divide  the  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  at 
10  m. ;  then  by  a'  Microscope  with  a  power  of  100  he  ought,  if  there  is 
no  *'  lag,"  to  be  able  to  divide  the  one  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch  at  a 
10  in.  projection  distance.  In  this  case  v  is  1000,  and  m  also  1000, 
the  '^  lag  or  the  difference  between  these  values  being  0.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Microscope  is  capable  of  resolving  only  8000  Imes  to 
the  inch  with  the  same  power,  m  will  be  1250 ;  and  as  v  will  be 
1000,  as  before,  the  **  lag  "  will  be  250.  In  1875,  while  experimenting 
with  some  telescopes,  I  found  that  if  a  certain  grating  could  just  be 
resolved  by  the  unaided  eye  at  a  distance  of  say  20  yards,  the  same 
grating  could  always  be  seen  with  a  telescope  of  a  power,  say,  10  at  a 
distance  greater  than  200  yards.  Similar  experiments  were  performed 
with  many  tele8C0|)es  of  various  powers,  the  powers  and  distances 
()eing  all  very  accurately  measured,  and  in  every  case  the  telescope 
resolved  the  grating  at  a  distance  greater  than  the  naked  eye  distance 
multiplied  by  the  telescope's  power.  This  shows  that,  so  far  as  the 
telescope  is  concerned,  the  '*  lag  "  becomes  a  negative  quantity  ;  if  then 
we  meet  with  a  similar  experience  with  respect  to  a  Microscope,  we 
need  not  be  surprised. 

We  have  seen  above  that  the  "  lag  "  in  microscopic  vision  may  be 
expressed  by  the  formula  tan  M  —  tan  V ;  it  will  now  only  be  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  practical  method  of  using  this  formula  for  non- 
mathematical  readers,  and  to  give  a  table  of  values  obtained  from 
objectives  tested  in  this  manner.  To  find  tan  Y,  set  up  any  suitable 
grating,  for  example  an  ivory  scale  divided  into  fiftieths  of  an  inch 
would  answer  the  purpose,  and  measure  the  greatest  distance  at  w|iich 
the  lines  can  just  be  separated  ;  a  bright  day  must  be  chosen  for  per- 
forming this  experiment.  Suppose  that  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  can  just  be 
divided  at  45  in.,  then  tan  V  is  1/50  or  0*02 ;  divided  by  45,  this 
equals  0' 000444.  Multiplying  this  by  one  million,  we  obtain  the 
value  of  t;  as  444.  To  find  tan  M,  divide  the  magnifying  power  by 
ten  times  the  number  of  lines  to  the  inch  on  the  test-plate  resolved  by 
the  Microscope.  Example : — with  a  power  of  280  the  number  of  lines 
to  the  inch  resolved  is  45,000,  then  tan  M  will  be  280  divided  by 
450,000.  This  is  equal  to  0*000622,  which  multiphed  by  a  milhon 
=  m  =  622.  In  this  case  the^lag"  w  -  v  =  622  -  444  =  +  178. 
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Take  another  objectiyei  which  with  a  power  of  140  just  resolres 
35,000  lines  to  the  inch;  then  140  divided  by  350,000  =  0-0004, 
wlidch  multiplied  by  a  million  =  m  =  400.  The  **laff"  is  now 
400  —  444  or  —  44,  the  n^ative  sign  indicating  that  the  Mieroscope 
is  doing  relatively  more  than  the  unassisted  eye.  The  objectives  in 
the  following  table  were  tested  with  a  wide-angled  solid  cone  of  axial 
illnmination,  the  condenser  was  kept  accurately  centred,  and  the 
edge  of  the  lamp  flame  strictly  focnssed  upon  the  object  This  is  an 
important  point,  because  if  the  condenser  is  racked  so  that  the  flame 
image  is  a  little  out  of  focus,  a  hollow  annular  cone  would  be  substituted 
for  a  solid  axial  one,  and  the  character  of  the  illumination  would  be 
changed  into  one  which  would  partake  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
oblique  light  with  a  slot ;  and  the  resolving  power  of  the  objective 
would  consequently  be  increased.  The  column  marked  0.1.  shows  the 
optical  index  of  the  lens ;  it  is  found  by  dividing  one  thousand  times 
the  N. A.  of  the  objective  by  its  initial  magnifying  power.  Example : — 
a  4/10  of  N.A.  0*62  has  an  initial  power  of  33,  its  O.I.  is  therefore 

-^^  S3 18  *  8.    The  eye-pieces  distinguished  by  numerals  are  compen- 

sating ;  those  by  letters  Huyghenian ;  that  by  XII  is  a  twelve-power  of 
my  own  construction.  The  column  P  contwis  the  combined  magnify- 
ing power  of  the  objective  and  eye-piece.  This,  together  with  the  N.A. 
Bjod  initial  powers  of  the  objectives,  was  measured  in  every  instance, 
and  was  not  derived  from  the  values  given  in  catalogues,  llie  column 
t  shows  the  number  of  thousands  of  lines  per  inch  resolved.  With 
regard  to  m,  a  simpler  way  of  finding  this  quantity  is  to  multiply  P  by 

12900 
100  and  divide  by  t  Example  in  the  seventh  line: —  =  516. 

The  column  marked  ''  Lag  "  is,  as  we  have  seen  above,  m  -  v,  and 
as  t;  =  437  throughout  this  table,  it  therefore  is  m  —  437. 

A  number  obteined  empirically  is  placed  in  the  last  column,  which 
shows  the  order  of  merit  of  each  objective's  performance  in  resolving 
a  certain  number  of  thousands  of  lines  to  the  inch  with  a  certain  mag- 
nifying power,  and  on  account  of  its  general  utility  ma^  be  preferr^ 
by  some  to  tiie  column  marked  '*  Lag."  The  number  is  obbdned  by 
dividing  10  t;  by  m  —  <  —  0.1.  It  will  be  conceded  that  if  two 
objectives  having  precisely  the  same  initial  powers  but  different  aper- 
tures resolve  the  same  band  with  a  low-power  eye-piece,  the  preference 
ought  to  lie  with  the  wider  angled  lens ;  by  subtracting  the  0.1.  from 
the  denominator  compensation  is  to  a  certain  extent  effected.  Again, 
if  two  objectives  of  different  powers  have  the  same  optical  index,  some 
allowance  will  have  to  be  made  for  the  objective  which  resolves  the 
higher  band;  thusal  inch  of  0-26  N.A.  andal/4of  0*95  N.A.  have 
both  an  O.I.  of  23  *  5 ;  it  would  be  very  much  more  di£Scnlt  for  the  1/4 
to  resolve  60,000  lines  to  the  inch  than  it  would  be  for  the  1  inch  to 
resolve  15,000 ;  compensation  for  this  is  effected  by  subtracting  the 
number  of  thousand  lines  to  the  inch  resolved  from  the  denominator. 
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k  oolnmn  of  the  denominators  m  —  ^  —  O.I.  is  given ;    10  i;  is  of 
course  4370  thronghout  the  table. 


OI^Kctive. 

FocQf. 

O.I. 

Eye- 
piece. 

6 

P. 

t. 

«. 

-0.1, 

••Ltg.** 

Onier 

of 
Merit. 

Apoohromatio 

H 

26-3 

35 

10 

350 

314 

-87 

13-9 

w                    

>» 

»> 

12 

67 

15 

447 

406 

+10 

10-8 

Aohronuktio 

14 

230 

A 

37 

10 

370 

337 

-67 

130 

Apoohromatio 

1 

28-0 

4 

51 

15 

340 

297 

-97 

14-7  • 

tt             ••     •• 

ft 

» 

6 

70 

20 

350 

302 

-87 

14*5 

rt                     

n 

»» 

8 

90 

20 

450 

402 

+13 

10-9 

n                    

«i 

»t 

12 

129 

25 

516 

463 

+79 

9-4 

ti                    ..        ..        .. 

>» 

» 

xn 

120 

25 

480 

427 

+43 

10-2^ 

Aohromatio 

1 

21-8 

A 

57 

15 

380 

343 

-57 

12-7 

»         • 

M 

•» 

B 

87 

20 

435 

393 

-2 

111 

Apoehiomatio    .. 

1/2 

820 

4 

70 

20 

350 

298 

-87 

14-7 

»♦             •  • 

W 

t» 

6 

180 

35 

371 

304 

-66 

14-4 



«» 

»> 

8 

180 

40 

450 

378 

+18 

11-6 

»>             

„ 

u 

xn 

250 

50 

500 

418 

+63 

10-4 

»             ••     ••     •• 

»1 

»• 

12 

270 

50 

540 

458 

+108 

9-5 

„        without  soreen 

»l 

»» 

*« 

t> 

45 

600 

523 

+163 

8-4 

»»            

»» 

w 

18 

860 

55 

654 

567 

+217 

7.7 

Aohromatio 

1/2 

24-4 

xn 

290 

50 

580 

506 

+143 

8-6 

n            

1/2 

15-3 

A 

105 

25 

420 

380 

-17 

11-5 

Apoohromatio 

I/* 

22-7 

4 

167 

45 

371 

303 

-66 

14-4 

»»             •  •     •  •     •  • 

»> 

>» 

6 

250 

55 

455 

377 

+18 

11-6 

n                    *•        ..        «. 

>» 

»» 

8 

350 

60 

583 

500 

+146 

8-7 

Aohromatio 

1/4 

170 

A 

250 

50 

500 

433 

+63 

10- 1 

»»         ••     ••      ••     •• 

H 

»> 

B 

350 

55 

636 

564 

+199 

7-8 

Semi-apoohromatio  * . .     . . 

1/4 

190 

A 

150 

40 

375 

316 

-62 

13-8 

M                ..     .. 

»» 

»» 

B 

200 

50 

400 

331 

-37 

13-2 

>»                • .     . . 

» 

>» 

C 

260 

55 

473 

399 

+36 

110 

Aohromatio 

1/5 

15-8 

A 

283 

55 

515 

444 

+78 

9-8 

>»         

»t 

,, 

0 

510 

CO 

850 

774 

+413 

5-6 

Seml-apochromatio  ♦ . .      . . 

1/6 

12-8 

A 

250 

55 

454 

386 

+17 

11-3 

»»                .... 

»> 

»» 

B 

333 

60 

555 

482 

+118 

91 

?»                .... 

1/6 

14-5 

B 

286 

55 

520 

451 

+83 

9-7 

>»                .... 

>» 

If 

xn 

470 

60 

783 

709 

+346 

6-2 

Aohrwnatlo*     

1/6 

14-5 

B 

350 

45 

778 

719 

+341 

61 

♦  Short-tube  objeotiyes. 
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Looking  at  the  figures  in  the  Table,  which  deals  with  14  objectives, 
we  see  that  the  "  lag  "  is  increased  in  every  instance  by  deeper  eye- 
pieces. In  the  first  lens,  an  apochromatic  of  li  in.  focus,  the  "  lag  " 
18  increased  from  —  87  to  +  10  by  changing  the  eye-piece  from  6  to 
12.  The  achromatic  Ij^  with  an  A  or  5  eye-piece  does  not  perform  so 
well  as  the  apochromatic,  its  order  of  merit  being  13  '0  against  13*9 
of  the  apochromatic  with  a  6  eye-piece.  The  fall  in  the  merit  of  an 
apochromatic  1  in.  with  eye-pieces  ranging  from  4  to  12  is  as  much  as 
from  14' 7  to  9  '4.  'J'he  apochromatic  1/2  shows  a  similar  result,  viz. 
from  14*7  to  9*5.  The  Xll  eye-piece  has  an  advantage  of  about 
1  *  0  over  the  compensating.  The  Gifford  screen  also  raises  the  order 
of  merit  about  1*0.  The  difference  in  the  performance  between  an 
apochromatic  1/2  and  an  achromatic  of  neany  the  same  aperture  in 
resolving  the  same  band  with  the  XII  eye-piece,  is  about  2*0.  An 
achromatic  1  /2  with  a  very  low  optical  index  can  only  score  11*5  points 
with  an  A  eye-piece — in  other  words,  it  is  about  3  behind  the  apo- 
ohromatia 

The  apochromatic  1/4  falls  off  more  rapidly  than  the  1/2,  its  merit 
with  the  8  eye-piece  being  only  8*7;  but  the  achromatic  on  the 
other  hand  is  only  7  *  8,  ana  that  too  upon  a  lower  band.  The  position 
maintained  by  the  semi-apochromatics  m  the  table  is  most  interesting. 
Take  for  example  the  1/4 ;  it  begins  with  an  order  of  merit  only  a 
Uttle  behind  that  of  the  apochromatic,  and  holds  its  own  remarkably 
well  under  the  deeper  eye-pieces ;  it  resolves  55,000  with  11  *0  marks 
as  against  11*6  for  the  apochromatic,  and  7*8  for  the  achromatic. 
An  achromatic  1/5  vrith  some  uncorrected  spherical  aberration  fiEdlsas 
low  as  5*6  for  60,000  lines.  Two  semi-apochromatic  l/6ths  come 
next,  the  one  which  has  the  lower  optical  index  being  the  better  cor- 
rected lens  of  the  two.  The  above  18  objectives  may  all  be  described 
as  picked  lenses  in  their  respective  classes,  but  a  bad  achromatic  1/6 
is  put  last  by  way  of  comparison ;  it  can  obtain  only  6  *  1  marks  in 
resolving  45,000  Unes  per  inch. 

The  last  point  shown  by  this  method  of  testing  lenses  is  an  impor- 
tant one,  for  it  demonstrates  that  the  advantage  Bes  with  short-tube 
objectives.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  table  is  not  as  complete  as 
it  might  have  been,  but  a  sufficient  number  of  short-tube  lenses  were 
not  at  hand  for  comparison. 

We  see  then  that  lenses  which  hitherto  were  thought  capable  of 
bearing  the  deepest  eye-pieces  without  showing  the  least  sign  of 
breaking  down  are  proved  incapable  of  standing  even  medium  power 
eye-pieces  vrithout  loss ;  and  we  also  learn  that  all  super-ampUflcation 
of  the  objective  image,  whether  by  eye-piece  or  tube-length,  wiU  be 
accompamed  by  a  £Eill  in  the  number  of  marks ;  and  lastly  we  note  the 
very  high  place  taken  by  cheap  semi-apochromatic  objectives. 

Asrammg  that  there  is  no  **  lag,**  the  power  sufficient  to  resolve 
any  given  number  of  lines  to  the  inch  may  be  found  by  multiplying 
vuji  and  dividing  the  product  by  100.    Example : — What  is  the 
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power  neoessary,  when  there  is  no  ''lag/'  to  resolve  50,000  lines  per 
inch?  Here  437  multiplied  by  50  «  21,850,  dividing  by  100  the 
answer  218  is  obtained 

The  N.A.  neoessary  to  resolve  any  given  number  of  lines  to  the 
inch  with  a  large  solid  axial  cone  and  Gifford*s  screen,  may  be  found 
by  dividing  i  or  the  number  of  thousands  of  lines  to  the  inch  by  80. 
i^uimple  : — What  is  the  N.A.  necessary  to  resolve  50,000  lines  per 

moh?    Here^  =  50,and|5=0-626,  the  N.A.  required.* 

The  test-plate  was  a  12-band  plate,  ruled  to  60,000  lines  per  inch, 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  Grayson,  of  Melbourne,  mounted  in  realgar  of  refractive 
index  2*5. 

*  See  this  Journal,  1893,  p.  17. 
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Vr. — A  New  Form  of  Fine  Adjustment. 

By  K  B.  Stringeb,  B.A. 

iRead  lUh  May,  1900.) 

In  the  acoompanying  fine  adjastment  I  have  endeavoured  to  overcome 
those  imperfecliions  which  proved  troublesome  in  photomicrographic 
and  also  m  visual  work.  The  main  points  of  its  construction  wiU  be 
seen  in  fig.  108,  and  are  as  follows. 

The  limb,  which  is  of  the  Jackson  type,  is  prolonged  into  a  vertical 
pillar  P,  of  triangular  section,  placed  close  behind  the  coarse  adjustment 
and  body,  so  that  any  shake,  should  it  exist,  is  not  magnified  by  an 
intervenmg  arm.  The  lever  is  of  the  second  order,  having  its  fulcrum 
F  at  lihe  bottom  and  just  in  front  of  the  pillar,  and  bearing  on  the 
moving  part  at  a  point  exactly  underneath  it ;  this  point  being  so 
near  the  fulcrum  as  to  render  the  movement  extoemely  slow. 

The  moving  part,  which  carries  the  coarse  adjustment  and  bod^  in 
front  of  it,  has  a  oack  plate  attached  to  it  by  eight  screws,  with  which, 
if  necessary,  iti^  fit  may  be  adjusted.  It  has  two  prolongations  which 
pass  downwards  on  each  side  of  the  limb,  and  receive  a  transverise 
steel  pin  in  their  extremities.  This  pin  carries  a  small  roller  B,  of 
hard  steel,  upon  which  the  lever  bears,  downwards. 

The  opposing  spring  is  iu  a  recess  at  the  top  of  the  pillar,  and 
draws  the  roller  upwards  against  the  lever.  The  action  of  the  roller 
is  to  abolish  friction  at  this  point,  and  to  convert  the  movement  of  the 
lever,  which  is  of  course  the  arc  of  a  circle,  into  the  straight  move- 
ment of  the  sliding  part,  without  the  least  tendency  to  the  production 
of  a  shake  in  a  backward  or  forward  direction. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  virtue  of  the  position  of  the  spring  the 
weight  of  the  body  is  supported  by  it ;  so  that,  though  this  weight  is, 
as  it  must  be,  considerable,  it  is  in  practice  reduced  to  a  small  minus 

auantity ;  and  the  pressure  of  the  lever  on  the  micrometer  screw  is 
kus  very  slight,  being  in  fact  only  just  enough  to  take  up  its  back- 
lash. The  finest  screw  may  in  consequence  be  used  without  danger 
of  its  sufiering  from  wear. 

Further  it  will  be  seen  that  the  weight  of  the  body  bears  most 
upon  the  spring  when  the  Microscope  is  in  a  vertical  position,  whilst 
in  the  horizontal  position  it  is  Quite  inoperative ;  so  that  fur  the  latter 
position  the  same  spring  is  mucn  too  strong,  and  by  exerting  an  undue 
strain  might  cause  lateral  movement.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this 
that  much  of  the  trouble  occurs  in  photomicrography ;  fine  adiust- 
ments  which  are  perfectly  satisfSftctory  in  the  vertical  or  incuned 
positions,  sometimes  working  badly  when  set  horizontally. 
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To  meet  this  difficulty  I  have  added  a  means  by  which  the  tension 
of  the  spring  may  within  considerable  limits  be  controlled.     A  milled 

Fig.  103. 


.  ■  F,  Pillar.  F,  Fulcrom  of  lever.  R,  Steel  roller  on  which  the  lever 
bears.  H,  Milled  head  controlling  tension  of  the  spring.  0,  Coarse 
adjustment  pinion. 

screw  M,  seen  jnst  behind  the  coarse  adjustment,  passes  into  the  hollow 
pillar  and  terminates  in  a  plug  which  bears  upon  the  spring.    When 
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the  Microscope  is  set  horizontally  this  screw  is  run  out  to  its  fall  limit, 
leaving  just  saffident  tension  in  the  spring  to  work  the  moyement 
in  this  position.  Also  should  a  hinocular  body  or  unusually  heayy 
nose-piece  be  in  use  in  ordinary  work,  the  tension  of  the  spring  may 
with  advantage  be  increased  in  proportion,  by  slightly  screwing  it  up. 

It  would  seem  that  only  by  such  means  can  a  high  degree  of 
sensitiveness  be  maintained  under  all  conditions,  in  movements  which 
actnate  the  entire  body. 

Another  point  of  importance  is  that  the  body,  as  will  be  seen,  is 
drawn  downwards  by  the  lever,  and  drawn  upwards  by  the  spring ; 
the  force  in  each  case  being  applied  exactly  in  the  line  of  motion ;  so 
thaty  even  should  the  pillar  fit  loosely  and  side  shake  be  possible,  it 
does  not  for  the  most  part  occur.  Arrangements  (and  there  are 
several)  in  which  the  body  is  pushed  against  an  opposing  spring, 
tend  much  to  increase  the  liability  to  every  kind  of  side  c^ake  and 
jamming. 

Also,  seeing  that  the  moving  part  is  firmly  held  between  the  lever 
below  and  the  spring  above,  any  alteration  of  focus  when  the  milled 
head  is  at  rest  is  quite  impossible;  a  point  of  great  importance  in 
photomicrography. 

The  movement  is  well  protected  from  dost,  and  is  of  sufficient 
strength  to  withstand  the  roughest  treatment.  It  may  be  taken 
apart  with  great  ease,  it  being  only  necessary  to  unscrew  the  trans- 
verse steel  pin,  and  remove  it  and  the  roller,  when  the  whole  may  at 
once  be  lifted  off  the  pillar. 

I  should  add  that  Mr.  Nelson,  who  saw  my  drawings  before 
Messrs.  Watson  made  the  instrument,  suggested  that  uie  pillar 
should  be  slightly  hollowed  out  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  bear  only  at  its 
edges,  thus  guarding  against  the  possibility  of  any  lateral  rocking 
movement.  He  subsequently  suggested  that  the  back  plate  should 
be  slightly  sprung  by  cutting  away  the  underlying  metal  in  four 
places ;  also  that  the  pillar  should  be  made  wider  and  considerably 
truncated  in  front,  so  as  to  form  a  bar  similar  to  that  in  the  coarse 
adjustment  of  Powell's  large  stand.  All  these  three  improvements 
have  been  carried  out  in  the  present  instrument. 

Carefiil  trials  since  made  have  shown  tbat  with  this  form  of  pillar 
the  strongest  spring  works  perfectly  well,  without  the  least  tenaency 
to  Uie  production  of  sideshaKe,  either  in  the  vertical,  inclined,  or  hori- 
zontal position.  The  adjustment  controlling  the  tension  of  the  spring, 
therefore,  loses  much  of  its  importance.  Very  critical  workers  might 
still,  however,  find  it  advantageous. 
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VII. — Same  New  Microseopie  Fungi. 
By  MiflB  A.  LoRBAiN  Smith. 

{Read  20th  June,  1900.) 
Plate  III. 

EntomopJUhora  Pooreana  sp.  a,  plate  IIL  fig.  1. 

Hyphfe  abundant,  interwoTen,  breaking  np  into  short  lengthfi, 
varying  in  width  firom  5  /x  npwards,  8ej)tate ;  resting-spores  formed 
in  an  intercalary  manner  on  anastomosing  hyphsB,  globose,  yarying 
from  25  /x  to  40  /x  in  diameter,  with  a  thick  yellowish  epispore  and 
grannlar  contents. 

Fonnd  in  the  tissue  of  a  rabbit  that  had  been  buried  in  a  garden 
fit  Isleworth,  about  3  in.  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil,  until  ahnost 
disintegrated. 

The  hyphce  of  this  species  formed  a  large  part  of  a  waxy-looking 
white  mass  of  "  adipo(^re "  * ;  with  here  and  there  little  clumps  of 
yellow  resting-spores.  I  did  not  succeed  in  germinating  these  spores ; 
but  from  the  hyphas  I  got  a  culture  of  anastomosing  filaments  and 
intercalary  resting-spores,  which  were  equal  in  size  to  the  smallest 
spores,  and  otherwise  exactly  similar  to  those  in  the  ''  adipocere  " ; 
the  spores  produced  by  culture  do  not  measure  abore  25  /x  in  diameter. 


EXPLANATION  OP  PLATE  IIL 

Fig.  l.^EtUomophthora  Pooreana  Bp.  n.  a,  Hyphsa  found  in  adipocere,  X  500; 
b,  anastomosing  hyph»,  x  500 ;  e,  resting-spores  fnim  adipooere,  x  140 ;  d,  hyph» 
and  spores  from  culture  in  a  hanging  drop,  x  140;  s,  hyphie  and  spores  developing, 
X  500;  /,  spore  fully  formed,  x  500. 

Fig.  2. — Qymnoaeeu$  vertieiUatui  sp.  n.  a,  Fruit,  enlnrged  ;  6,  peridial  hyplup. 
X  160 ;  0,  verticil  of  branohlets,  x  500 ;  c,  ascua-group  of  spores ;  d,  spore,  x  500. 

Fiff.  3.—Coniolhytium  Boydeanum  sp.  n.  a,  Section  through  pirithecinm,  en- 
Uiged ;  fr,  spores,  x  500. 

Fig.  ^.-^LiberMa  blephariM  sp.  n.  a»  Pustules,  natural  sise ;  b,  seotioDt  en- 
larged ;  Cj  part  of  hymeuium,  enlai^ed ;  d,  i»porophores  with  spores  attached  x500 ; 
€,  spores,  X  500. 

Fig.  5.—LibeiieUa  eortieoHa  sp.  n.  a.  Pustule,  natural  size ;  6,  section,  enlarged ; 
^  sporophores  with  spores  attached,  x  500 ;  d,  spores,  x  500. 

Fig.  ^,—IAbeHeUa  BibU  sp.  n.    a.  Section  of  pustule,  enlarged ;  6,  spores,  x  500. 

Fig.  7. — Liberiella  SalicU  sp.  u.  a.  Section  of  pustule,  enlarged ;  6,  sporophore, 
X  500;  c,  spores,  x  500. 

Fig.  S.—Fu9icladium  pyrinum  Lib.  a.  Section  of  pear-leaf,  with  oonidiophores 
and  hyph»,  x  360 ;  6,  denticulate  oonidiophores,  X  360 ;  c,  oonidiophores,  with  two 
apical  oonidia,  x  360 ;  </,  conidia  germiuatiug  in  water,  x  360. 


*  This  term  is  used  by  soologUt^  for  **  a  fatty  body  found  in  corpses  buried  in 
damp  places.*' 
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Entamo]fhthora  has  been  known  hitherto  as  a  parasite  of  insects  and 
larysB ;  it  is  here  wholly  confined  to  dead  tissna 

Oymnoascus  verticiUatus  sp.  n.,  plate  III.  fig.  2. 

Frait  composed  of  loose  deep-brown  hjphsB,  the  onter  ends  free, 
thiok-wiJled,  and  beset  with  regular  verticils  of  4  curved  blunt 
branchlets  up  to  15  /x  in  length  and  about  5  /x  in  width,  the  inner 
ends  narrower,  irregularly  branched,  the  branches  more  angular,  the 
whole  forming  tangled  clumps ;  spores  scattered  among  the  filaments, 
separate  or  in  ascus-like  groups,  globose,  minute,  about  2*5  /x  in  dia- 
meter, ascus-like  groups  somewhat  oblong,  10  /x  by  7  /x,  dark-coloured. 
The  specimens  were  all  too  old  to  determine  the  connection  of  the 
ascus-groups  with  the  interior  branches. 

On  the  bones  of  a  dead  rabbit  that  had  been  buried  under  a 
tree,  in  a  garden  at  Isleworth,  for  about  a  year. 

I  am  mdebted  for  the  above  two  species  of  fungi  to  Dr.  G.  Y. 
Poore,  F.RS.,  who  has  made  a  prolonged  study  of  the  **  earth  in. 
relation  to  the  preservation  and  destruction  of  contagia,''  and  of  the 
agents  that  are  active  in  the  disintegration  of  dead  animal  matter. 
In  connection  with  his  research,  he  bxuried  some  rabbits  in  wire  cages, 
that  the  bodies  might  be  in  close  contact  with  the  soil.  At  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kensington,  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  examining  for  fungi  the  fragments  of  exhumed  remains  after  the 
softer  parts  had  almost  entirely  disappesared.  I  found  the  fungi  de- 
scribed above,  and  several  other  species  more  or  less  well  known. 
There  was  still  another  which  I  was  unable  to  determine,  and  which 
I  consider  also  new  to  science,  but  the  specimens  were  too  old  to  pro- 
nounce definitely  on  them.  They  had  evidently  formed  little  balls  the 
size  of  a  small  pea,  with  rather  thin  walls  of  loosely  interwoven  delicate 
brownish  hypnaB,  and  filled  with  a  mass  of  powdery  reddish-brown 
echinulate  spores,  some  of  which  were  in  groups  that  strongly  suggested 
an  aocus.    But  the  specimens  were  all  too  old  for  detenmnation. 

Coniothyrium  Boydeanum  sp.  n.,  plato  IIL  fig.  3. 

Perithecia  in  small  groups  or  scattered,  developed  on  the  inner 
bark  and  bursting  the  cuticle,  somewhat  lentiform,  300  /x  by  200  /i, 
parenchymatous,  surrounded  by  a  few  loose  hyphte,  yellow-brown ; 
spores  globoee-ovato,  usually  about  12  /x  in  diameter,  but  varying 
to  15  /A  by  10  /i,  colourless,  then  dark  smoky-brown,  smooth,  with 
granular  contents. 

On  dead  branches  of  Fuchsia^  collected  at  Seamill,  Ayrshire,  by 
Mr.  D.  A.  Boyd,  October  1899. 

Liberidla  hlqpharie  sp.  n.,  plate  III.  fig.  4. 

Pustules  of  one  or  several  cavities  beneath  the  outer  bark,  the 
spores  escaping  by  a  wide  opening  and  forming  a  milk-white  layer  on 
tne  surrounding  bark ;  sporophores  erect,  slender,  branched,  slightly 
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stouter  and  of  denser  contents  than  the  spores ;  spores  filiform^  corred, 
sometimes  strongly  falcate,  25-40  u  by  1  '5 /^ 

On  dead  branches  of  Prunus  Oerasus  and  Pyriis  Mains,  Seamill, 
Ayrshire,  October  1899.    Mr.  D.  A.  Boyd. 

Libertella  corticola  sp.  n.,  plate  III.  fig.  5. 

Pastilles  forming  effused  whitish  spots  under  the  outer  bark,  the 
spores  escaping  and  forming  a  milk-white  layer;  spores  straight  or 
sughtly  bent,  colourless,  20-25  fi  by  1'5  fi,  borne  on  closely  packed 
sporophores  that  line  the  irregular  infolding  tissue  of  the  pustula 

On  dead  branches  of  Pyrus  communis,  Seamill,  Ayrshire,  Sep- 
tember 1899.    Mr.  D.  A.  Boyd. 

Libertella  Btbis  sp.  n.,  plate  III.  fig.  6. 

Forming  lentiform  effused  pustules  under  the  outer  bark,  burst- 
ing the  cuticle  and  the  spores  oozing  out  in  a  gelatinous  pinkish 
,mass ;  spores  much  curved,  sometimes  forming  a  complete  semicircle, 
30-40  fihj  Ifi,  colourless. 

On  branches  of  Btbes  rvbrum,  Seamill,  Ayrshire,  October  1899. 
Mr.  D.  A.  Boyd. 

Libertella  Solids  sp.  n.,  plate  III.  fig.  7. 

Pustules  formed  in  the  cortex,  convex  or  triangular  in  section, 
causing  slightly  elevated  reddish-coloured  spots  on  the  bark ;  spores 
curved,  25-35  /x  by  1  •  5  /i,  colourless. 

On  dead  bark  of  Salix  cinereay  West  Kilbride,  Ayrshire,  autumn 
1896.    Mr.  D.  A.  Boyd. 

Fusicladium  pyrinum  Lib.,  plate  III.  fig.  8. 

Efinsed,  velvety,  rusty-brown ;  mycelium  spreading  just  under  the 
cuticle,  finally  penetrating  and  blackening  the  tissue ;  conidiophcps 
upright,  short,  nodulose,  irregular  in  form,  denticulate  at  the  tins, 
usually  about  20  /x  in  height ;  conidia  ovate-fusiform,  15-30  fi  by 
about  7  fjL,  one-celled,  brownish-yellow,  smooth,  usually  solitary,  but 
often  two  or  more  on  the  same  conidiophore. 

Parasitic  on  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  Pynis  communis  and,  accord- 
ing to  Goethe,  other  firuit-trees. 

This  fungus  is,  accordmg  to  Dr.  (Joethe,  Garten  Flora,  1387, 
the  conidial  stage  of  a  Pyrenomycete,  and  differs  speoifically,  though 
only  slightly,  from  F.  dendriticum,  both  in  this  conidial  stage  and  m 
the  ascomycetous  form. 

It  has  been  noted  on  the  Continent  for  many  years  as  a  most 
harmful  parasite.  This  year  it  has  appeared  in  Britain,  doubtless 
favoured  oy  the  late  cold  spring.  I  have  seen  specimens  on  pear- 
trees  from  Worcester  and  Hereford. 

Specimens  and  slides  of  these  fungi  are  in  the  Herbarium  of  the 
British  Museum,  Cromwell  Boad,  South  Kensington. 
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NOTES. 

The  Microscopes  of  Powell^  Boss,  and  Smith, 

By  Edward  M.  Nelson. 

n. — ANDREW  Ross's   MICBOSCOPEF. 

Thb  name  of  Andrew  Boss  first  appears  in  the  Tramaetions  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,*  in  connection  with  a  Microscope  he  made  in  March 
1831,  for  Mr.  ^f.  Valentine  of  Nottingham.  At  this  time  Mr.  Boss's 
address  was  5  Albemarle  Street,  ^t.  John's  Sqnare,  Glerkenwell ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  a  philosophical  instrument  maker  to  the 

Fio.  lOi. 


Vol.xlyiiLp.413(1832). 
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Notes. 


Fio.  106. 


trade,  and  that  Mr.  Valentine,  in  getting  him  to  carry  ont  his  ideas, 
preferred  to  deal  direct  with  the  actual  maker  rather  than  through 
any  of  the  retail  opticians,  who  merely  engraved  their  names  on  me 
instrnments  made  by  Messrs.  Boss,  Powell,  and  others. 

Mr.  Valentine's  Microscope  was  a  very  good  one  in  its  day.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  figured,  but  important  details  in  its  construction, 
which  have  had  much  influence  on  the  evolution  of  the  Microscope, 
have  been  passed  over  without  notice. 

Description  of  this  Microscope.  —  The  foot  was  a  flat  folding 
tripod,  fig.  101 — a  common  form  at  that  time ;  it  was  subsequently 
altered  to  a  solid  flat  tripoi.  Stage— mechanical  with  slow  rectangular 
movements,  actuated  by  direct-acting  screws. 

This  movement  was  a  sort  of  fine  adjustment  stage  movement,  the 
coarse  adjustment  being  the  movement  of  the  lens  over  the  object ;  it 
should  be  remembered  that  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  century  it 
had  been  the  custom  to  fix  the  object  and  move  the  lens  over  it. 

Illumination. — Wollaston*s   illumi- 
Fio.  105.  nating  apparatus,  fig.  105,  or  a  modifica- 

tion of  it,  as  shown  attached  to  the 
Microscope  in  fig.  104. 

Focussing. — These  movements  were 
three  in  number : — 1st,  by  drawing  out 
the  inuer  triangular  bar ;  2nd,  by  raok- 
and-pinion  work,  which  moved  the  middle 
triangular  bar ;  8rd,  by  fine  adjustment 
screw,  which  moved  the  outer  tnangular 
bar.  So  in  principle  the  movement  is 
not  unlike  that  of  the  modern  Continental 
Microscope,  where  the  body  and  coarse 
adjustment  are  carried  by  the  fine  adjust- 
ment screw. 

This  Microscope  was,  like  many  of 
that  date,  both  smgle  and  compound. 
The  lens-holder,  for  either  a  single  lens 
or  a  Wollaston  doublet,  is  shown  in  fig. 
106.  These  lenses,  although  non-achro- 
matic, were  excellent;  their  fields  and 
apertures  were  small;  nevertheless  they  gave  very  good  images.  I 
have  in  my  cabinet  a  Wollaston  doublet  which  shows  tubercle  bacilli. 
The  lens-holder  was  attached  to  the  top  of  the  inner  triangular  bar 
by  means  of  a  conical  pin ;  the  lens  was  therefore  capable  of  a  motion 
in  arc  over  the  preparation  as  well  as  that  given  to  it  by  means  of 
the  extension  rackwork.  This  movement — ^a  very  convenient  one  for 
a  simple  dissecting  Microscope  —  owes  its  origin  to  Ellis's  Aquatic 
Microscope,  made  by  J.  Cufif  in  1755  ;  afterwar<is[Benj.  Martin  was 
the  first  to  add  rack-and-pinion  to  the  extension  and  a  worm-wheel 
to  the  tangential  movement. 
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The  compound  body  was  attached  to  the  inner  triangnlar  bar 
by  a  conical  pin,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lens-holder  (fig.  107).* 
llie  important  port  of  the  Microscope  lies  in  its  fine  adjustment ; 
the  screw  with  50  threads  to  the  inch  had  its  head  divided  into  100 
parts,  and  placed  below  the  foot  This  Microscope  resembled,  in  three 
pointo,  Adams's  Universal  Microscope  of  1746,  for  both  had  upright 
pillars,  both  flat  folding  tripod  feet,  and  both  had  the  heads  of  theur  fine 

Fig.  107.  Fio.  108. 


adjustment  screws  bolow  the  bases  of  their  pillars ;  Adams's,  however, 
was  a  stage  focnsser.  This  is  the  first  instance  we  meet  with  of  the  bead 
of  a  fine  adjustment  screw  divided  for  micrometrical  purposes ;  and  it 
was  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  B.  H.  Solly,  whose  liberality  in  defraying  the 
cost  of  the  plates  illastrating  these  early  Microscopes  enables  us  to 

*  Mr.  J.  Mayall,  junr.,  figures  this  Microscope,  i»ith  the  compound  body  and 
WoUaeton  condenser  attached,  in  the  Cantor  Lectures  of  the  iiJociety  of  Arts  for  1888, 
p.  14,  fig.  20,  but  he  has  failed  to  note  its  identity  with  Valentine's  Microscope.  Had 
he  known  that  an  important  feature  in  this  Microscope  was  copied  from  a  Micro- 
scope designed  by  C.  Varley,  he  would  probably  have  modified  his  adverse  criticism 
on  the  latter^s  work. 
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asoertain  many  important  facts  with  regard  to  their  construction.  But 
to  retnm  to  the  fine  adjustment : — it  had  a  spmng  nut  E,  fig.  108,  and 
also  a  sprung  bearing  for  its  lower  portion  at  L,  to  prevent  loss  of  time 
in  its  action.  The  spring  in  the  rack-slide  of  the  lens-holder,  fig.  106, 
and  also  the  spring  P,  fig.  108,  which  fits  inside  the  round  pillar, 
and  presses  the  triangular  bar  into  one  of  the  angles  of  its  sUde,  will 
be  noticed.  From  the  text  we  learn  that  this  springing  of  the  fine 
adjustment  was  copied  from  a  Microscope  designed  by  C.  Yarley, 

Fig.  109. 


which  is  figured  and  described  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Society  of  Arts.*  From  the  above  account  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  first  Microscope  of  Andrew  Koss,  or  at  least  the  first  issued 
under  his  own  name,  was  an  excellent  and  thoroughly  practical  con- 
struction. 

In  1832  we  find  Andrew  Eoss  at  15  St.  John's  Square,  Clerken- 
well,  and  achromatic  objectives  bearing  his  name  wim  this  address 
upon  them  are  still  extant.    In  1838  his  address  is  33  Kegent  Street, 

•  See  figs.  72,  73,  ante,  p.  284. 
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Piooadillj,  and  in  1839  the  article  ''  Microaoope "  in  the  Penny 
Oydopaedia,  written  by  him,  was  published.  In  this  artide  is  fignred 
a  simplified  form  of  Valentine's  Dissecting  Microecopey  fig.  109.  It 
has  no  fine  adjustment,  but  as  there  is  a  thoroughly  well  sprung 
rackwork  coarse  adjustment  acting  upon  a  triangular  bar,  its  focussing 

Fig.  no.                                                   Fio.  111. 
^ a,  r-1  r-1  _ 
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capabilities  are  quite  equal  to  the  work  it  is  intended  to  perform.   The 

sprin^g  of  the  coarse  adjustment  pinion  of  this  Microscope  was 

an  advance  upon  that  of  Valentine ;  for  while  Valentine's  was  like 

fig.  110,  this  Microscope  had  one  like  fig.  111.    This  kind  of  sprung 

coarse  adjustment  was  first  used  in  G.  Yarley's  Vial  Microscope,  made 

by  Hugh  Powell  in  1833,  and  it  is  even 

now  by  fiir  the  beet  method  of  mount-  F'<*-  112. 

ing  the  pinion ;  but  it  has  been  given  up 

by  all  manufacturers  except  Powell. 

This  instrument  is  very  portable,  for 

the  pillar  unscrews  from  ^e  foot,  the 

mirror   unships,  and  the  two  screws 

seen  at  the  back  liberate  the  stage, 

which  can  be  packed  flat  in  the  case. 

This  Microecop  is  also  figured  in  vol. 

iiL  p.  220  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 

Microscopical  Science  (1855). 

The  next  Microscope,  a  compound, 
fig.  112,  is  also  figured  in  the  Penny 
Uyclopsedia.  The  foot  and  pillar  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  dissecting  stand, 
but  the  feature  that  at  once  attracts 
attention  is  the  Lister  limb  supporting 
a  cradle  which  carries  the  body.  It 
has  been  thought  that  this  form  of 
mount  was  suggested  by  Mr.  G.  Jack- 
son ;  but  we  learn,  from  a  note  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical 

Science,^  that  the  editors  have  Mr.  Jackson's  authority  for  saying  that 
it  was  originally  made  by  Mr.  Boss.  The  fine  adjustment  is  of  the 
short  lever  nose-piece  type.  Although  the  name  of  the  inventor  of 
this  kind  of  fine  adjustment  is  not  stated,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  it 
was  Andrew  Boss.  James  Smith  fitted  a  somewhat  similar  arranffe- 
ment  to  one  of  his  early  Microscopes  in  1839.    The  stage  is  mecha- 

*  Vol.  i  p.  219  (1853). 
Aug.  15th,  1900  2  G 
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nical,  with  rectangular  motions  performed  by  two  racks  and  two  pinions, 
boili  pinions  bdng  at  right  an^cles  to  the  stage,  in  which  respect 
Smith  s  Microscope  was  abo  similar.  An  achromatic  condenser  oonld 
be  fitted  bfflieath  the  8ta|;e  instead  of  the  rotating  diaphragnt  The 
compass  joint  was  snpphed  with  a  screw  clamp  to  fix  the  instmment 
at  any  inclination. 

Pio.  118. 


Fig.  113  shows  the  next  stage  in  the  erolntion  of  Boss's  Micro- 
scopes. Here  the  Lister  limb  is  retained,  bat  the  cradle  is  dispensed 
witn,  the  limb  itself  being  grooved  and  the  rack  attached  to  the  body. 
This  capital  form  of  monnt  was  designed  by  Mr.  Jackson,  bat  it  is 
impossible  to  say  who  was  the  first  manafactorer  to  carry  it  out 
practically.  We  know  that  both  Powell  and  Smith  adopted  this  plan 
in  1841,  and  probably  Boss  made  this  Microscope  in  that  year.    The 
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Rue  adjustment  and  the  stage  remain  as  before ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
stage  is  better  seen  in  this  dgure ;  the  rotating  diaphragm  is  attached 
to  a  plate,  which  slides  in  grooves  below  the  stage  ;  it  is  removable, 
and  an  achromatic  condenser  can  be  inserted  in  its  place.  The  large 
lower  milled  head  is  the  clamp  of  the  compass  joint.  The  foot  is 
circular  and  capable  of  rotation,  so  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
stability  can  be  secured  when  the  instrument  is  used  in  either  an  in- 
clined or  a  vertical  position.  This  excellent  idea,  which  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Oufif  in  1705,  is  still  carried  out. 

Fig.  114. 


Andrew  Boss's  next  model  was  constructed  upon  a  totally  dif- 
ferent plan,  as  we  can  see  from  fig.  114,  which  is  copied  from  a  very 
rare  book,  the  London  Phyaioloffzcal  Journal  for  Dec  1843.  This 
figure  is  so  clear,  and  the  model  so  well  known,  that  a  description  is 
superfluous;  the  following  improvements  may  however  be  pointed 
out  The  hanging  of  the  instrument  between  two  supports  is  far 
preferable  to  the  former  method  of  fixing  it  upon  the  top  of  a  com- 
pass joint ;  this,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  invention  of  George  Jackson ; 
its  centre  of  gravity  is  lowered,  and  its  poise  is  in  every  way  better. 

2  G  2 
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The  pinions  of  the  rectangular  movements  of  the  stage,  thongh  placed 
at  right  angles  to  one  another,  are  both  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
stage.  By  placing  the  fine  adjustment  lever  inside  the  transverse 
arm,  a  fen  steadier  movement  is  secured^  The  coarse  adjustment, 
obta^ed  by  racking  a  well  sprung  and  stout  triangular  bar  out  of 
the  linlb,  is  a  very  sound  construction,  which  yields  a  smooth  and 
steady  movement,  and  which  also  possesses  the  advantage  that  the 
milled  heads  of  the  pinion  are  brought  down  closer  to  the  table. 
Compare  this  with  figs.  112, 113.    The  substage  arrangements  are 

Fig.  115. 


the  same  as  in  the  previous  model.  There  is  one  feature  this  Micto- 
scope  possesses  which  has  been  generally  overlooked,  viz.  that  the 
body,  together  with  its  transverse  arm,  can  be  removed,  a  plain  arm 
can  be  substituted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  single  lens  or  a  Wol- 
laston  doublet,  so  this  instrument  can  be  used  either  as  a  simple  or 
compound  Microscope.  About  1847  Andrew  Boss  moved  to  2  Fearer- 
stone  Buildings,  Holbom,  and  about  1850  a  new  model  was  brought 
out ;  but  fig.  115,  taken  from  the  2nd  edition  of  Quekett  (1852), 
plate  11,  dated  1851,  shows  that  the  general  form  of  the  instrument 
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remained  much  the  same  as  it  was  before.  The  following  alterations 
may  be  enumerated : — Ist,  a  rectangular  bar  was  substituted  for  the 
triangular  bar  in  fig.  114,  and  the  back-stay  to  the  body  was  omitted ; 
2ndy  the  pinions  controlling  the  rectangmar  stage  movements  were 

Fio.  116. 


placed  parallel  instead  of  at  right  angles  to  one  another  ;  3rd,  con- 
centric rotation  was  added  to  the  stage ;  4thy  a  complete  substage 
with*rectan^ular  and  rotary  movements  was  supplied. 

It  is  hignly  probable  that  this  model  was  prepared  for  the  Ezhi- 
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bition  of  1851 ;  but  we  are  nnable  to  obtain  any  infonnation  on  the 
subject  from  the  Report  of  the  Jurors  of  the  Microscopical  section. 
This  was  the  last  Microscope  Andrew  Boss  designed.  He  died  in 
1859,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Thomas  Boss. 

Thomas  Boss  prepared  for  the  Exhibition  of  1862  a  new  model 
very  similar  to  the  previous  one,  the  chief  difference  being  the  addition 
of  a  binocular  body,  fig.  116.  This  form  of  binocular,  which  was 
invented  by  Wenham  in  Dec.  1860,  is  by  &r  the  best  of  all  the  con- 
trivances that  have  as  yet  been  introduced.  The  stage  was  made  a 
little  thinner,  and  the  diameter  of  the  substage  tube  was  altered  from 
2  in.  to  1-527  in. 

On  March  15th,  1843,  Boss  delivered  the  Microscope  which  had 
I  een  ordered  by  the  Micropcopical  Society  of  London  on  May  26th, 
1841 ;  but  unfortunately  we  are  now  unable  to  determine  what  that 
Microscope  was  like,  be(»tuse  it  was  exchanged  in  1863  for  the  bino- 
cular Microscope  in  our  cabinet,  which  was  made  by  Thomas  Boss, 
tig.  116.  The  original  Andrew  Boss  model  must  have  been  like 
either  fig.  113  or  fig.  114.  If  we  assume  that  it  was  like  the  latter 
figure,  which  was  then  an  entirely  new  pattern,  some  time  must  have 
been  taken  with  alterations  and  adjustments,  and  so  the  delay  in  its 
delivery  would  be  accounted  for. 


THB  OBJBOT-OLASSES  OF  ANDBEW  BOSS. 

The  first  achromatic  Microscope  object-glass  constructed  in  this 
country  was  made  to  the  order  of  Dr.  Goring  by  W.  TuUey,  the  tele- 
scope maker,  of  Islington,  in  1824 ;  it  was  an  unceinented  triplet,  and 
cost  90Z.  Mr.  J.  J.  Lister,  in  1824,  began  experimenting  with  achro- 
matic object-glasses ;  on  seeing  a  4/10  and  a  2/10  which  TuUey  had 
made  for  Dr.  Goring,  he  suggested  some  improvements,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  production  of  the  celebrated  9/10  by  that  firm.  Sub- 
sequently Mr.  Lister  ground  and  polished  leuses  himseUl  On 
January  2l8t,  1830,  he  read  his  paper  on  the  two  aplanatic  foci  before 
the  Boyal  Society.  In  1837  he  desiofned  ah  1/6  object-glass  for 
Andrew  Boss.  This  had  a  triple  front  (Mr.  Lister  s  invention)  and  two 
doublets  (fig.  117) ;  for  the  lower  powers  he  suggested  a  double  com- 
bination, which  was  formed  by  combining  a  front  (one  of  Andrew 
Boss's  fjEulures)  witii  one  of  Lister's  backs  (this  is  Lister's  own  account ; 
but,  according  to  Boss,  it  was  a  Lister  front  that  was  combined  with  a 
Boss  back).  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  a  clerical 
error  in  loster^s  account,  and  that  Boss  is  correct.  If  this  is  so,  then 
the  lens  will  have  a  back  similar  to  the  middle  combination  of  the 
lens  in  fig.  117  and  a  front  of  the  form  shown  in  fig.  121.  In  1840 
Lister  obtained  Boss's  consent  to  instruct  James  Smith  in  the  con- 
struction of  object-glasses;  he  says,  ''even  in  1843  it  was  with  the 
understanding  that  ne  should  not  go  to  deeper  powers  than  1/4  in.. 
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and  *  Smith's  quarters '  were  long  in  repute.  Some  variations  too 
haye  been  since  made  in  the  construction  in  which  I  have  had  no 
part ;  but  for  aU,  the  principle  of  the  two  aplanatic  foci  has  famished 
liie  dua" 

Andrew  Boss  began  making  Microscope  object-glasses  in  1832 ; 
the  following  list  giyes  a  tabulated  history  of  his  work.    One  of  his 


Fig.  117. 


most  important  discoveries  was  that  of  the  aberration  caused  by  the 
cover-glass  (1837),  and  its  method  of  correction  by  lens  distancing  was 
suggested  to  him  by  Mr.  Lister's  paper  on  the  two  aplanatic  foci.  In 
1m9  Boss  added  a  correctional  collar  to  the  Gillett's  condenser ;  he  was 
also  the  inventor  of  the  silver  side  reflector  in  1836. 

In  1855  Mr.  Wenham  made  the  correcting  collar  of  objectives  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  moved  the  back  lenses  of  the  combination 


Fio.  119. 


Fig.  118. 


CI7 


instead  of  the  front ;  this  constituted  a  real  advance,  and  this  plan  has 
now  become  general ;  it  is  mentioned  here  because  Boss  maae  lenses 
from  formulae  supplied  by  Mr.  Wenham.  In  1850  Boss  made  a 
chromatic  condenser  consisting  of  three  lenses ;  the  front  was  a  hemi- 
spherical meniscus,  the  middle  a  piano,  and  tiid  back  a  crossed  lens ; 
tnis  lens  was  designed  by  the  Bev.  W.  Eingsley,  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Oambridge  (fig.  118).  It  was  a  very  good  condenser  for  a  non- 
achromatic  one,  and  its  performance  was  not  unlike  Abbe's  three-lens 
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oondenser ;  it  however  did  not  become  popular  here,  as  the  achro- 
matised  condenser  was  preferred. 


AnguUr 

DtCa. 

Foont. 

tore. 

tr.A. 

CaiaTader. 

Remarks. 

1832 

1 

U^ 

•12 

Two  aohromatio  donblets 

Made  for  Mr.  R.  H.  Solly. 

1833 

1 

IS^' 

•16 

Uncemented  triple 

TuUey'a  form. 

1834 

1/4 

550 

•46 

Belonged  to  Prof.  Quekett 

1836 

1 

15<^ 

•13 

Cemented  triple 

Fig.  119. 

1837 

»9 

1 
1/8 

220 
64<' 

•19 
•53 

\Dd8igned  by   Ifr.  J.  J. 
/    UBter 

}Fig.  117. 

1842 

1/2 

440 

•37 

»» 

1/4 

630 

•52 

♦» 

1/8 

740 

•60 

1843 

2 

100 

•09 

» 

1/6 

66° 

•55 

London  Physiologieal 
Journal. 

n 

1/12 

90^ 

•71 

1844 

1/8 

850 

•68 

\Oopied    from    obiecttves 
j  oonstnicted  by  Prof.  Amioi 

n 

1/12 

1350 

•92 

1848 

2 

1240 

•11 

\Prom     l8t     edition     of 
/     Qnekett. 

»» 

1/12 

1200 

•87 

1851 

1 

270 

•23 

' 

1/2 

600 

•50 

n 

1/5 

1130 

•83 

Report  of   Jurors,  Brhl- 
'    bitionl851. 

n 

1/8 

1070 

•80 

»f 

1/12 

1350 

•92 

1852 

1/4 

750 

•61 

• 

>» 

1/4 

1050 

•79 

2nd  edition  of  Quekett. 

»» 

1/12 

150O 

•97 

! 

1855 

1/2 

650 

•54 

» 

1/4 

1200 

•87 

♦» 

1/6 

1350 

•92 

»3rd  edition  of  Quekett. 

ft 

1/8 

150O 

•97                                                1 

»» 

1/12 

170O 

•99 

The  following  (see  next  pace)  are  in  the  poeseesion  of  the  anthon 
The  numerical  apertures  ana  we  optical  indices  are  from  actual  me«i- 
surement. 

It  is  very  difficult  at  this  date  to  ascertain  who  was  the  inyentor 
of  the  various  improvements  in  objectives ;  nothing  was  published 
about  any  improvement  at  the  time  of  ita  introduction,  and  much 
secrecy  wa?  observed.    I  should  be  disposed  to  regard  Boss's  1832 
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Data. 

Focus. 

N.A. 

0.1. 

Character. 

Remarks. 

1886 

1 
1/2 

•14 
•19 

12-7 
7-9 

Gtmented  triple,  fig.  119 
»♦           »♦ 

\Addre3S,  15  St.  John's  Sq., 
/    ClerkcnweU. 

Po$t\ 
1837/ 

1 

•21 

16-7 

Two   doublets   and    triple 
fronts,  fig.  117 

A  fine  lens. 

AnU\ 
1837/ 

1/2 

•28 

127 

Three  doublets 

Well  corrected.    Address, 
33  Begent  St.,  Piccadilly. 

n 

1/4 

•40 

9-5 

Ditto,  ditto.    No  oorreotion 
collar 

Well  corrected. 

AnU\ 
1847/ 

1/4 

•54 

9-8 

Correction  marked,  covered 
and      uncovered.      Two 
doublets  and  triple  front, 
fig.  117 

Well  corrected. 

1854 

1/6 

•93 

12-9 

Three  doublets  and  single 
frout.  An  early  example 
of  single  front  lens.    The 
mount,  which  is  dated,  is 
very  massive,  and  weighs 
4  oz.    A  fair  lens.    Cor- 
rection collar  graduated 

(Hrea\ 
1840/ 

1/12 

•81 

6-2 

Correction  marked  covered. 
Triple  front,  triple  back, 
(buble  middle,  fig.  120 

Well  corrected. 

1856 

1 

•21 

191 

Two  doublets,  front  fig.  121, 
back  bame  as  middle,  fig. 
117 

Not  so  good  as  1-in.  above ; 
lens  IS  dated. 

objectiye  as  a  copy  of  a  Continental  one^  and  his  1833  objective  as  a 
copy  of  Tulley's.  The  triple  front,  fig.  117,  was  undoubtedly  due  to 
Mr.  J.  J.  Listen 


Fig.  120. 


Mr.  Wenham,  writing  *  in  1869,  daims  to  have  been  the  inventor, 
about  the  year  1850,  of  the  single  front ;  but  in  an  article  written  by 
him  for  the  third  edition  of  Quekett  in  1855,  he  does  not  even  mention 

*  Hon.  Mior.  Joum.,  I  (1869)  pp.  Ill,  170. 
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the  siiigle  fixmt  The  lens  figured  by  Mr.  Wenham  in  his  1869 
paper  has  a  single  boat,  a  double  middle,  and  a  trinle  back  (fij;.  122) ; 
ne  states  that  the  triple  back  was  the  inyention  of  Mr.  Lister  in  1850. 
He  alters*  this  form  of  lens  in  1873  to  a  single  front,  a  triple 
middle,  and  a  single  back,  the  whole  of  the  correo- 
FiG.  121.  tions  being  performed  by  the  single  flint  in  the 

^,^^^      centre  of  the  triplet    I  haye  an  example  of  this 

rO ^/*1      kind  of  lens,  ana  haye  seen  many  others,  but  can- 

1^  ^      not  say  that  they  are  better  than  the  (1854)  1/6 

with  the  single  front  and  the  three  doublets. 

Personally  I  am  inclined  to  belieye:  that  the  triple  back  is  older 

than  1850,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  was  the  inyention  of  Mr.  Lister, 

as  he  makes  no  mention  of  it.    A  good  many  improyements  in  ob- 

jectiyes  were  undoubtedly  due  to  Prof.  AmcL 

The  optical  index  which  equals     -f^  ^    ^^^  reyeals  the  true 

Initial  power 
character  of  a  lens,  and  shows  the  real  adyance  made  in  object-glass 
construction.    Example  .—The  1/4  (before  1837)  has  an  O.I.  of  9  •  5, 

Fio.  122. 


and  that  of  1817  one  of  9  *  8,  only  a  slight  difference ;  this  is  accounted 
for  by  the  hct  that  the  older  lens  is  a  true  1/4,  while  the  later  is 
between  a  1/5  and  a  1/6  in  power,  so  that  the  ratio  of  aperture  to 
focus  is  about  the  same  in  both.  In  the  1  in.  lenses  we  haye  an 
adyance  from  12*7  to  16*7,  and  then  to  19*1.  We  may  compare 
these  old  lenses  with  the  modem  apochromaties,  1  in.  O.I.  28,  1/2  O.I. 
3i,  1/4  O.I.  22,  1/6  O.L  15,  this  last  lens  being  not  so  greatly 
different  from  the  1/6  of  1854. 
Andrew  Boss  died  in  1859. 

•  Mon.  Micr.  Journ.,  ix.  (1873)  p.  157. 
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ZOOLOGY. 

VBBTBBBATA. 

a.  Bmbryoloffy.f 

Cell-Cleavaffe  and  Phylogeny.t— Prof.  E.  B.  Wilson  baa  reprinted 
his  leotnre  on  this  subject  deuyeored  at  Wood's  HoU  Marine  Laboratory 
in  1898.  Its  object  is  to  proTO  that  the  different  stages  of  oell-cleayage 
display  definite  homologies  in  different  forms,  and  illustrate  what  he 
aptly  calls  "ancestral  reminiscences."  It  has  long  been  known  thai 
the  deaTage  in  Polyolades  strongly  resembles  that  in  Annelids  and 
Molluscs ;  but  a  great  dificolty  has  been  that,  in  spite  of  the  simHarities 
in  the  cleavage,  tibe  resulting  quartets  give  rise  to  different  structures  in 
the  different  groups,  this  being  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
mesoUast.  Some  part  of  the  difficulty  is,  howcTer,  obviated  by  the 
recent  disooyeries  of  Lillie,  Oonklin,  the  author,  and  others,  which  tend 
to  show  that  the  mesoblast  bands  of  the  annelid  or  gasteropod  are  noi 
represented  in  the  polydade,  but  are  neomorphs  which  haye  more  or 
less  completely  replaced  the  ancestral  mesoblast.  The  eyidence  for  this 
is  discuMcd  in  some  detail,  and  the  author's  general  conclusion  is  that 
during  the  process  of  deayage  there  is  illustration  of  ''  ancestral  remin- 
iscence" similar  to  that  clearly  manitested  by  such  structures  as  the  primi- 
tive streak  in  the  egg  of  a  bird,  and  the  yolk-sac  in  the  mammalian  egg. 

Centrosome  and  Cliromosome8.§— The  late  Mr.  B.  B.  Oriffin  con- 
ducted an  elaborate  series  of  researches  on  maturation  and  fertilisation 
phenomena,  with  special  reference  to  the  centrosome  and  the  process  of 
reduction,  and  his  MS.  has  been  published  by  Ptof.  E.  B.  Wilson,  under 
whose  direction  the  work  was  carried  out.   The  material  consisted  of  the 

*  The  Society  are  not  Intended  to  be  denoted  by  the  editorial  **  we,"  and  they  do 
not  hold  thanselyes  responaible  for  the  yiews  of  the  anthon  of  the  papers  noted, 
nor  for  an j  daim  to  noveltj  or  otherwise  made  bj  theoL  The  object  of  this  p«rt  of 
the  Journal  iB  to  present  a  Bummary  of  the  papers  as  aotuaUy  published,  and  to 
deeeribe  and  illustrate  Instruments,  Apparatus,  Ac,  which  are  either  new  of  have 
not  been  preyionslj  described  in  this  country. 

t  This  section  indndes  not  only  jpapers  relating  to  Bmbiyology  properly  so  oalled, 
hut  also  those  dealing  with  Eyolntion,  Development,  Beprodui^m,  and  allied  sub- 
Jeots. 

t  *  Cell-Lineage  and  Ancestral  Reminiscence,'  Boston,  XJ.S.A^  1899,  42  pp.,  5  figs. 

§  Joum.  Morphd.,  zy.  (1899)  pp.  583-631  (4  pis.  and  2  figs'.). 
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Echiuroid  Thalaasema  melUta  Conn,  and  of  the  "  boring  olam,"  ZtrpJuea 
crispata.  In  both  oases  the  astral  systems  agree  olosely  with  BoTeri's 
desoriptions  for  Ascaria.  There  is  a  central  focal  granule  (centriole) 
surrounded  by  a  doudy  area  (the  centrosome),  which  is  again  enclosed 
by  the  clear  centrosphere  with  its  dense  crown  of  astral  rays.  But  of 
these  parts  it  is  the  focal  grannie  which  alone  meets  Boveri's  definition 
of  the  centrosome — "  the  single  permanent  cell-organ  which  forms  the 
dynamic  centre  of  the  cell,  and  multiplies  by  division  to  form  the  centres 
of  the  daughter-cells " ;  it  is  the  focal  grannie  alone  which  persists 
throughout  all  stages,  divides,  and  apparently  initiates  mitotic  activity. 
Bays,  centrosphere,  and  cloudy  area,  are  formed  only  during  prophases 
and  metaphases ;  when  the  anaphase  begins  they  break  down  and  dis- 
appear, while  the  centrosome  migrates  to  the  periphery  of  the  sphere, 
and  set?  up  a  new  system. 

In  both  Thalauema  and  Zirphsea  a  reducing  division  occurs.  In  the 
former  case  the  first  polar  division  is  a  longitudinal  ("equation)  division, 
the  second  a  transverse  (reducing)  division.  In  tne  latter  the  same 
process  seems  to  occur,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  say  which  division  is  the 
reducing  division.  In  the  occurrence  of  a  reducing  division  the  two 
forms  resemble  Insects  and  Gopepods. 

Kitotio  Figures  in  Ovarian  Ova  of  Mammals.*— Herr  J.  Sobotta 
comments  upon  an  observation  of  A.  Spuler's  f  that  he  saw  a  spindle 
figure  in  an  ovum  in  the  ovary  of  a  pregnant  guinea-pig — an  observation 
from  which  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  ovarian  ova  in  mammalfl  may 
divide  by  mitosis.  Sobotta  has  also  seen  central  spindles  in  the  ovarian 
ova  of  the  mouse,  but  he  is  convinced  that  these  represent  the  first 
directive  spindles.  In  the  mouse,  according  to  Sobotta,  the  first  polar 
division  is  usually  suppressed  and  only  one  polar  body  liberated. 

Structure  of  Ovary  of  Sabbit.^ — M.  Charles  Honor^  has  investi- 
gated those  structures  in  the  follicular  epithelium  of  the  rabbit,  which 
were  first  described  by  Call  and  Exner,  and  later  named  ^  epithelial 
vacuoles  "  by  Flemming.  The  author  finds  that  they  have  an  intercellular 
origin,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  special  product  of  the  activity  of 
certain  cells  of  the  granular  membrane  of  the  Graafian  follicle.  They 
are  primitively  compact  and  homogeneous,  but  become  vacuolised  by 
imbibition  of  liquid.  This  vacuolisation  occurs  at  the  time  when  the 
follicular  liquid  is  secreted  by  the  granular  layer,  and  the  bodies  appear 
to  exercise  an  influence  on  the  rupture  of  the  cellular  partitions  which 
extend  from  the  discus  proligerus  to  the  parietal  granulosa.  The  bodies 
pass  out  of  the  follicle  at  its  dehiscence,  and  take  no  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  corpora  lutea. 

In  a  further  communication  the'author  discusses  the  formation  of  the 
corpora  lutea.  He  finds  that  the  follicular  epithelium  persists  intact 
until  the  rupture  of  the  follicle,  and  shows  no  trace  of  degeneration. 
The  yellow  cells  of  the  corpora  lutea  are  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
follide  which  have  become  hypertrophied.  This  hypertrophy,  together 
with  the  interpenetration  of  connective-tissue,  accounts  for  the  increase 
in  volume  of  the  corpus  luteum  as  compared  with  a  freshly  ruptured 

*  Feetschr.  Phys.  Med.  Gea.  WOrzburg,  1899,  pp.  186-292  (1  pi.)  See  ZooL 
Centmlbl.,  vii  (1900)  p.  880.  f  Verhandl.  Anat.  Gea,  1899,  p.  22. 

t  Arch.  Biol,  xvi.  (1900)  pp.  537-99  (3  pis.). 
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follicle.  There  is  no  increase  in  number  of  epithelial  cells.  The  con- 
nectiye-tissae  which  penetrates  into  the  follicle  arises  chiefly  from  the 
theca  interna,  and  to  a  less  extent  from  the  theca  externa.  Of  the  cells 
arising  ^m  the  former,  some  but  not  all  are  transformed  into  little  fusi- 
form cells  whidi  penetrate  between  the  epithelial  cells.  The  Yessels  of 
the  corpus  luteum  arise  from  the  vessels  of  the  theca. 

Ovarian  Ova  in  KammaU.* — Herr  J.  A.  Amann  describes  the  ovary 
of  a  woman  of  sixty-three,  in  which  there  appeared  to  be  a  formation  of 
primitive  ova  and  structures  like  primary  follicles. 

Prof.  W.  Flemming  f  describes  the  ovarian  ova  of  the  rabbit,  the 
reticular  jtmctions  of  the  coiled  threads  of  the  cytoplasm,  the  formation 
of  yolk-granules  in  the  threads  and  their  passage  out  of  them  as  they 
grow  larger,  the  membrane  of  the  germinal  vesicle,  and,  in  short,  the 
general  structural  features. 

Transplantation  of  the  Ovary.^— Sig.  0.  Foa  has  experimented  with 
rabbits.  An  adult  ovary  if  transplanted  degenerates  rapidly ;  the  em- 
bryonic ovary,  on  the  other  hand,  may  flourish  and  develop  if  trans- 
planted to  appropriate  new  surroundings.  An  embryonic  ovary  trans- 
planted into  an  adult  female  develops  and  gains  uie  state  of  sexual 
maturity  much  sooner  than  one  transplanted  into  a  young  immature 
female.  Thus  it  abbreviates  the  normal  period  of  development.  If  an 
embryonic  ovary  is  transplanted  into  a  female  at  the  period  of  the  meno- 
pause, it  is  rapidly  absorbed  and  disappears.  The  author  refers  to  the 
interest  of  these  experiments  in  connection  with  the  ''  autonomy  of  the 
germ-plasm  in  respect  to  the  somatoplasm ; "  but  it  will  surely  be  difficult 
to  find  any  one,  certainly  not  Weismann,  who  believes  in  what  this 
phrase  suggests. 

Spermatoffenesis  in  Mammal8.§— Prof.  Y.  von  Ebner  confirms  his 
previous  conclusion  that  the  spermatocytes  of  mammals  (the  rat)  show 
two  divisions  in  rapid  succession,  with  a  short  resting  stage  between. 
The  first  division  is  heterotypic,  the  second  homootypio.  In  the  first 
there  are  in  the  prophases  8  annular  chromosomes  and  in  the  anaphases 
16 ;  in  the  second  the  number  of  chromosomes  increases  from  8  to  16,  and 
becomes  8  in  the  anaphases.  Neither  can  be  interpreted  as  a  reducing- 
division  in  Weismann's  sense.  The  author  proceeds  to  discuss  the  volu- 
metric relations  of  the  chromatin  at  different  stages. 

SpermatogenesisinSparrow.il — Gustavo  Loisel  begins  with  an 
account  of  the  prespermatogenetio  period  in  Passer  domeBticus,  a  period 
in  which  there  is  enormous  increase  of  size.  Spermatogonia  of  the  first 
order  began  to  multiply  rapidly  about  the  end  of  February  or  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  and  the  multiplication  is  exclusively  by  direct  division. 
The  history  is  continued  from  spermatogonia  of  the  first  order  to  those 
of  the  second  order,  and  from  these  to  spermatocytes.  Then  follows  the 
period  of  retrogressive  change  or  metaspermatogenesis.  The  spermatozoa 
almost  always  degenerate  in  the  course  of  a  kinesis,  but  the  previous 
multiplication  is  amitotic. 

•  Feetaohrift  C.  v.  Kuppfer,  Jena,  1899, 14  pp.  and  1  pi. 

t  Tom.  cit,  pp.  320-4  (1  pi.).    See  Zool.  Centralbl.,  vii  (1900)  pp.  413-4. 

t  Atti  B.  Aocad.  Linoei  (Rend.),  ix.  (1900)  pp.  230-2. 

§  SB.  E.  Akad.  Wiss.  Wieo,  oviii.  (1899)  pp.  429-47  (1  pi.  and  21  figs.). 

II  Joam.  Anat.  Pbyaiol.,  xxxvi.  (1900)  pp.  160-85  (7  figs,  and  4  pis.). 
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SpermatogeneaU  in  Batrachoseps.* — Dr.  G.  Eisen  publishes  a  pre- 
liminaiy  aooount  of  the  spermatogenesis  in  B.  attenuaku*  The  testes 
contain  fonr  distinct  kinds  of  cell  —  polymorphous  spennatogonia, 
auxocytes,  spermatocytes,  and  spermatids,  which  originate  from  one 
another  in  the  order  mentioned.  There  are,  after  the  polymorphous 
spermatogonia,  fonr  generations  of  round  cell  spermatogonia,  then  auxo- 
cytes, «^c.  He  desoribes  the  yarious  constit  uents  of  ue  cells  and  uses 
a  somewhat  complex  nomenclature.  Even  if  we  restrict  attention  to 
the  fibres,  we  are  confronted  with  mantle  fibres,  polar  fibres,  central 
49pindle  fibres,  contractile  fibres,  retractile  fibres,  and  fibre  cones.  In 
the  mitoses,  a  radiosomic  and  a  chromoscmiic  process  are  sharply  distin« 

Sished.  The  cytoBome  proper  contains  no  permanent  structures  of  any 
id.  The  plasmosphere,  hyalosphere,  granosphere,  the  yarious  kinds 
of  fibres,  as  well  as  the  central  spindle,  are  all  ephemeral  structures 
which  are  developed  by  re-arrangemept  of  pre-existing  granula,  and 
which  again  disperse  when  their  function  is  oyer.  The  granula  are  of 
at  least  four  different  kinds,  and  one  kind  is  never  converted  into  any 
other. 

Dental  Sidges  in  Birds.t— Dr.  H.  D.  Tjeenk  Willink  finds  that  in 
{^aUinula  cMoropug^  Sterna  hirundo,  SL  eanHaea^  SmnaiopuB  oilralegM^ 
<Edicnemu8  crepitans^  and  Numenius^  there  are,  in  the  mouth-cavity,  be- 
sides many  other  ridges  and  thickenings,  two  lateral  ridges,  the  so- 
called  dental  ridges.  In  Numeniu8  they  are  seen  only  for  a  short  period 
of  embryonic  lifo ;  in  Limom  wgoeephala  they  are  altogether  absent.  The 
ridges  do  not  appear  to  have  any  embryonic  function.  In  Numeniua^ 
especially,  they  are  vesti^al  structures.  They  occur  in  the  position  of 
dental  ridges,  and  each  arises  as  a  thickening  of  the  epidermis,  which  first 
projects  from  the  epidermis,  and  later  on  sinks  deeply  into  the  mesoderm. 
They  are  certainly  vestigial  dental  ridges.  The  author  also  discusses 
iho  other  ridges,  e.g.  the  lip-ridges  and  the  egg-tooth. 

Experimental  Embryology.;— E.  Bataillon  has  experimented  with 
the  eggs  of  the  lamprey  (Petromyzon  planert),  subjecting  them  to  isotonic 
«aline  and  sugar  solutions.  The  segmentation  is  much  changed  in 
response  to  the  altered  conditions  of  osmotic  pressure.  The  results  seem 
independent  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  solutions. 

The  third  plane  of  cleavage,  which  is  normally  horizontal,  is  always 
vertical  in  the  solutions.  The  early  segmentations  tend  to  be  unequal, 
recalling  those  in  Nassa  and  some  other  Molluscs.  The  altered  rate  of 
development  (delayed),  the  irregularities  of  deavage,  the  point  of  arrest, 
seem  all  to  depend  on  the  osmotic  pressure.  Some  experiments  on  com- 
|xression  between  vertical  plates  are  also  reported. 

Experimental  Polyembryony.  §  —  E.  Bataillon  has  observed  the 
Tesults  of  transferring  fertilised  ova  of  Petromyzon  planeri  to  solutions 
of  sugar  (10  per  cent)  or  of  salt  (1  per  cent,)  for  eighteen  hours,  and 
•then  returning  them  to  ordinary  water.  The  changes  in  tiie  egg's 
osmotic  pressure  thus  induced  bring  about  a  separation  of  blastomeres ; 
the  first  two  or  three  proceed  to  develop  in  isolation.  Thus  he  observed  in 

•  Biol.  Bulletin,  i.,  No.  2, 1900,  pp.  99-113  (16  figs.). 

t  Tydsohr.  Nederland  Dierk.  Ver.,  vi.  (1899)  pp.  24&^54  (  1  pi.), 

t  Oomptes  Rendus,  oxxx.  (1900)  pp.  1413-5.         §  Tom.  oit,  pp.  1480-2. 
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one  oase  three  gastrula-rudiments,  each  with  its  blastopore.  He  believes 
that  most  double  or  multiple  monstrosities  may  be  attributed  to  an  early 
mechanical  separation  of  we  first  blastomeres  under  the  influence  of  an 
excess  of  osmotic  pressure. 

Experiments  in  Orafting  Tadpoles'  Tails.*  — Mr.  B.  G.  Harrison 
has  fbUowed  Bom  in  his  grafting  experiments,  and  has  obtained  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  results. 

Hie  embryos  of  Bana  mrescens  and  Sana  palusiria  are  markedly 
different  in  colour.  The  specific  coloration,  which  is  due  to  pigment 
and  yolk  granules,  is  common  to  all  cells.  In  heteroplastic  combina- 
tions of  embryos  of  these  species,  made  according  to  Bom's  method,  it 
is,  therefore,  possible  to  follow  in  the  living  specimen,  as  deyelopment 
proceeds,  the  movement  of  any  group  or  layer  of  cells  with  respect  to 
the  original  dividing  line  between  the  two  constituents. 

The  combination  of  body  and  head  of  one  species  with  the  embryonic 
tail-bud  of  the  other,  gives  the  following  information  concerning  the 
mode  of  growth  of  the  tail : — (a)  The  epidermis  passes  steadily  from  the 
body  to  the  taU,  shifting  over  the  underlying  stractures,  so  that  one 
week  after  grafthig  the  original  epidermis  of  the  tail-bud  covers  only 
about  one-third  (the  tip)  of  the  tail,  (b)  The  musculature,  spinal  cord, 
and  notochord,  increase  in  length,  largely  by  apical  growth,  and  also,  to 
a  much  less  extent,  by  the  pushing  of  segments  (about  three)  out  from 
the  tmnk  to  the  base  of  the  taiL 

In  the  trunk  region,  the  shifting  of  the  epidermis  over  the  under- 
lying organs  becomes  less  in  amount  as  the  head  is  approached.  The 
movement  of  the  epidermis  is  due  to  the  tension  brought  about  by  the 
rapid  apical  growth  of  the  tail,  and  the  absence  of  a  corresponding  pro- 
liferating centre  in  the  epidermis  at  the  tip.  The  oblique  course  taken 
by  the  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  trunk  and  tail  of  the  full-grown  larva  and 
frog,  in  passing  from  the  vertebral  column  to  their  ending  in  the  skin, 
is  due  to  the  ontogenetic  shifting  of  the  latter  from  its  original 
position. 

After  amputation  of  the  tail,  the  peripheral  nervous  system  is  regen- 
erated from  the  spinal  cord.  First,  a  single  nerve  pair  arises  from  cells 
lying  within  the  cord.  '  Some  of  these  celk  pass  out  upon  the  nerve-root 
and  form  a  large  ganglion.  Later,  a  few  of  the  nerve-cells  wander 
further  peripherally  along  the  nerve-trunk,  forming  several  (at  most 
three)  ganglionic  cell-groups.  These  represent  the  more  distally  situ- 
ated ganglia,  lost  in  amputation,  which  are  never  entirely  replaced. 

The  oral  end  of  an  amputated  tail-bud  has  a  considerable  regenera- 
tive capacity  when  the  bud  is  transplanted  by  its  distal  end  to  the  body 
of  another  individual.  The  stmcture  then  regenerated  is  tail-like  in 
form,  no  matter  to  what  part  of  the  body  it  is  attached.  When  trans- 
planted so  as  to  replace  a  normal  tail,  the  resemblance  to  the  latter  may 
become  striking.  The  perfection  of  the  part  as  a  swimming  organ  is  in 
such  cases  dependent  upon  the  exactness  with  which  the  corresponding 
tissues  of  the  respective  components  are  united.  If  the  union  is  imper- 
fect, forked  tails  result.     The  cases  in  question  are  not  regarded  as 

*  BuIL  Johns  Hopkirs^Hospital,  x.  (1S99)  pp.  V  8-94  (2  pis.  and  21  figs.).  See 
Aioh.  Entwiokmecb.,  vii. 
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heteromorplioses  (tail  in  place  of  head  and  tronk),  for  the  tail-like 
appendage  is  to  be  ooDsidered  as  an  imperfectly  regenerated  trunk.  Wk 

The  position  of  the  reyersed  tail-stdmp  with  respect  to  the  rest  of 
the  organism  is  of  importance  daring  regeneration  only  in  so  far  as  it 
influences  the  degree  of  efficiency  of  the  structure  regenerated.  Neither 
the  present  nor  other  experiments  indicate  that  the  inflnence  of  the 
organism  as  a  whole  npon  the  regenerating  part  is  able  to  bring  forth  a 
heteromorphic  structure,  fnnctionaUy  adapted  out  of  material  which 
would  produce  something  else. 

In  combinations  between  embryos  of  two  species,  each  component 
maintains  its  specific  individuality.  The  modifications  which  m^y  arise 
in  either  of  the  components  are  not  of  the  nature  of  a  blending  of  specific 
characters.  In  combinations  where  the  tail  alope  is  replaced  by  a  tail 
of  the  other  species,  the  latter  forms  at  first  a  perfect  substitute  for  the 
original  tail  But  later  on  it  atrophies  and  disappears  almost  entirely, 
long  before  metamorphosis.  When  a  small  portion  of  the  trunk  is 
transplanted  along  with  the  tail,  atrophy  of  the  latter  is  considerably 
delayed.  Also  when  the  two  components  are  united  in  the  region  of 
the  pronephros,  the  composite  larva  grows  normally,  and  may  remain 
healthy  and  vigorous  for  many  weeks.  Only  in  one  case,  however,  did 
such  a  specimen  complete  its  metamorphosis.  The  frog  had  perfectly 
normal  instincts  and  power  of  co-ordination.  The  portions  derived  from 
each  of  the  two  species  could  nevertheless  be  distinguished  clearly  by 
their  colour-markings  and  other  specific  characters. 

Variations  in  the  Position  of  the  Chick  Embrvo.* — Dr.  Oh.  FM 
remarks  on  the  frequency  with  which  the  embryo  of  the  chick  may  vary 
in  orientation.  This  may  occur  without  known  reason,  and  it  tends  to 
increase  the  likelihood  of  other  abnormalities.  In  many  cases,  howeyer, 
the  anomaly  of  orientation  is  apparently  unassociated  with  any  other 
abnormalities. 

Development  of  Bdellostoma  Stouti.t— Dr.  Bashford  Dean  gives  a 
general  account  of  the  development  of  this  Myxinoid  from  the  egg  to  the 
time  of  hatching.  After  describing  the  spawning  in  BdelloBtama,  he 
discusses  the  questioA  of  protandrous  hermapluroditism  in  Myxine^ 
which  he  holds  to  be  unproved.  The  ovum  of  BdeUostoma  is  then 
described,  and  the  mode  of  development  outlined.  Then  follow  descrip- 
tions of  fertilisation,  segmentation,  the  blastula,  the  gastrula,  the  early 
and  later  embryos,  and  the  newly  hatched  young.  There  are  speciid 
notes  on  integument,  teeth,  skeleton,  nervous  system,  and  viscera,  <&c. 
Then  follow  general  conclusions. 

The  striking  dissimilarity  in  the  plan  of  development  of  Hyperotretes 
and  Hyperoartes  points  to  a  division  of  the  Oyclostome  phylum.  The 
few  and  yolk-filled  eggs  of  Myzinoids  contrast  strongly  with  the  many 
and  holoblastic  eggs  of  the  lampreys. 

The  plan  of  gastrulation  in  BdeUosUma  is  highly  specialised ;  the 
great  bulk  of  yolk  has  played  the  usual  part  in  modifying  the  mode  of 
appearance  and  the  physiological  relations  of  the  embryo  ;  the  origin  of 
the  periblast-like  nutritive  layer  parallels  in  an  interesting  way  the  con- 

•  Joom.  Anat  Physiol.,  xxxvi.  (1900)  pp.  210-6. 

t  Fegtachrift  C.  von  Kuppfor,  Jom^  1899,  pp.  221-76  (12  pis.  and  25  figs.). 
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ditions  in  Selachians,  or  even  in  Teleosts,  altbongh,  nnlike  what  oeoan 
in  the  latter,  specialisation  has  not  proceeded  so  far  as  to  cause  the 
development  of  a  definite  germ-ring.  In  no  developmental  characters, 
perhaps,  do  the  two  types  of  Gjclostomes  stand  more  widely  apart  than 
in  the  processes  connected  with  gastmlation. 

The  origin  of  the  lumen  in  the  central  nervous  system  of  the  Myzi- 
noid  by  infolding  medullary  folds  is  a  feature  of  the  greatest  signifi- 
cance. For  evidently,  if  this  character  has  here  be^n  retained,  in  spite 
of  the  unfavourable  conditions  of  yolk  aud  of  restricting  membranes,  it 
is  clearly  of  great  palingenetic  yalue.  The  great  length  of  the  brain  in 
the  embryos  of  BdeUoitoma  is  also  important.  As  to  auditory  and  optic 
organs,  there  is  no  tangible  evidence  of  degeneration ;  the  Myzinoid 
gives  little  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  pineal  eye  was  a  primitive 
character  of  the  Craniota ;  nor  is  there  aoy  obvious  evidence  that  an 
embryonic  series  of  end-organs  is  present  comparable  to  a  distinct 
lateral  line. 

The  head-structures  in  BdeUoaioma  are  strikingly  different  from  those 
in  the  lamprey.  The  noteworthy  flattening  of  the  head  at  early  stages 
has  borne  with  it  the  modification  of  the  stomodflsal  region,  and,  for  the 
present  at  least,  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  point  in  the  mouth-region 
of  a  young  hag  the  primitive  ectoderm  extends.  The  actual  mouth  is 
clearly  a  neomorph,  and  the  "  velum "  is  in  a  far  more  superficial 
position  than  the  velum  of  the  lamprey.  As  to  the  hypophysis,  the 
evidence  is  clearly  favourable  to  the  view  of  von  Kuppfer  as  to  its 
pal»ostomal  nature.  The  fact  that  its  posterior  part  is  distinctly  paired 
recalls  the  early  work  of  Dohm  in  homologising  the  structure  with  gill- 
slit«.  The  embryonic  nasal  sacs  arise  from  the  early  Naaenrachengang  as 
paired  structures. 

The  I'esemblance  of  the  embryonic  month  to  that  of  a  Gnathostome 
is  very  striking.  Every  step  of  transition  occurs  between  the  narrow 
transversely  directed  mouth-cavity  of  the  embryo  and  the  constricted  and 
barbel-filled  oral  lobe  of  the  adult. 

No  structures  directly  comparable  to  visceral  arches  occur  at  any 
stage.  The  various  skeletal  elements  which  occur  in  late  embryos  in 
the  hinder  region  of  the  head  have  probably  arisen  as  neomorphs  in 
especial  relation  to  the  muscles  of  the  barbels  and  tongue.  These 
elements  certainly  do  not  appear  until  after  the  gill-slits  have  passed 
entirely  out  of  their  neighbourhood.  Nor  is  there  any  hint  of  paired 
fins.  As  regards  gill-pouches,  there  is  a  closer  correspondence  between 
Myxinoid  and  lamprey  than  one  would  at  first  expect,  but  in  general 
the  gill-pouches  of  hags  have  retained  tbe  simpler  conditions.  The 
excretory  system  of  Myxinoids  is  generally  admitted  to  be  more  primi- 
tive than  that  ,of  the  lamprey,  and  this  conclusion  is  now  greatly 
strengthened  by  tbe  discovery  that  a  series  of  segmental  tnbules,  in  all 
probability  pronephric,  is  found  to  occur  throughout  practically  the  entire 
body-length  of  the  embryo. 

It  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  the  Myxinoids  ar^  not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  forms  which  have  become  greatly  degenerate.  As  to  general 
morphological  conclusions,  the  author  lays  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  in 
Myxinoids  branchiomery  does  not  correspond  with  myomery.  The 
suggestion  is  also  made  that  the  vertebi'ate  brain  is  not  a  collection  of 
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definite  neuromeres,  whose  number  is  constant  throughout  the  series, 
and  whose  enlargement  and  fusions  have  directly  accompanied  regional 
differentiation,  but  that  it  represents  a  complex  of  colonies  of  nerre- 
cells  whose  elements  haying  similar  functions  are  gradually  drawn  from 
yarious  body-regions  to  centres  whose  ultimate  position  is  a  matter  of 
physiological  convenience.  It  is  the  physiological  convenience,  accord- 
ingly, which  might  be  looked  upon  as  Uie  determinant  in  matters  of  posi- 
tion, and  it  is  this  which  becomes  the  criterion  of  the  homology  of  parts. 

It  should  be  noted,  in  conclusion,  that  the  above  citations  and  sum- 
mary cannot  suggest  the  detailed  descriptions  which  form  the  bulk  of 
this  sumptuously  illustrated  memoir. 

Development  of  Amphioxus.*  —  Prof.  E.  W.  MacBride  returns  to 
the  much  disputed  question  of  the  origin  of  the  atrial  chamber  in 
Amphioxua.  He  finds  himself  in  agreement  with  Rowalevsky  as  to 
the  existence  of  atrial  ridges,  which  appear  at  an  early  stage  of  develop- 
ment, and  contain  each  a  cavity  which  is  an  extension  of  that  of  the  fint 
myotome  (collar-cavity).  The  ectoderm  on  the  outer  side  of  these  ridges 
becomes  thickened,  and  ultimately  hollowed  out  to  form  the  lymph 
canals,  which  the  author  no  longer  regards  as  of  coelomic  origin.  The 
thickenings  and  the  contained  canals  are  metapleural.  The  (coelomic) 
cavities  of  the  atiial  ridges  become  later  separated  from  the  collar- 
cavities,  and  constitute  the  metapleural  coelom  at  each  side ;  later  this 
becomes  filled  up  by  cells.  The  atrial  ridges  unite  beneath  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  body,  and  enclose  the  atrium.  The  upward  growth  of  the 
atrial  chamber  described  by  Lankester  and  Willey  does  not  occur,  the 
appearances  noted  by  these  authors  being  due  to  the  disproportionate 
growth  of  the  ventral  part  of  the  pharynx  of  the  larva. 

The  paper,  which  is  controversial  in  tone,  includes  a  discussion  of 
various  criticisms  passed  on  the  author's  previous  paper. 

Development  of  Nasal  Oroove.f — Br.  Earl  Peter  has  tried  to  dis- 
eover  whether  the  invagination  is  due  to  a  simple  folding  without 
localised  growth,  or  is  tibe  result  of  local  proliferation.  His  method 
involved  much  careful  enumeration  and  observation  of  mitosis.  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  development  is  due  to  the  proliferation  of  a 
localised  growth  of  cells,  and  not  to  the  folding  of  a  uniformly  growing 
plate.  The  mesoderm  does  not  seem  to  have  any  influence;  it  is  a 
wholly  ectodermic  affair ;  nor  does  the  brain  affect  the  growth.  Besides 
mechanical  conditions,  there  are  favourable  nutritive  conditions  to  be 
considered,  which  enable  the  cells  on  the  lumen  side  of  epithelial  organs 
to  increase  with  special  rapidity. 

K  Histology. 

Structure  of  the  Cell.} — Dr.  Nils  Sjobring  argues  in  support  of  the 
idea  that  the  cell  includes  two  sets  of  structural  complexities  :-^a)  the 
trophoplasm,  having  to  do  with  nutritive  metabolism,  and  (6)  the  kino- 
plasm,  concerned  with  motor  processes.  The  two  are  apposed,  not  topo- 
graphically sepai.ted.  Like  the  nucleus,  both  are  under  the  control  of 
the  archiplasm.    The  fundamental  structure  consists  of  threads  and  rows 

•  Quait.  Journ.  Micr.  Set.,  xliil.  (1900)  pp.  351-66  (1  pi.), 
t  Aroh.  Mikr.  Anat.,  Iv.  pp.  585-617  (1  pi.  and  5  tigs.). 
I  Anat.  Anreig.,  xviL  (1900)  pp.  273-804  (3  figs.). 
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of  grannies  or  rode,  and  the  precise  form  alters  with  the  phase  of  func- 
tional activity. 

The  Oranula  Theory.*  —  Prof  Arnold  thinks  that  the  solution  of 
the  *'  riddle  of  protoplasm  "  would  he  greatly  assisted  hy  a  knowledge  of 
the  origin  aud  importance  of  the  "  granula."  During  experiments  on 
exogenous  and  endogenous  siderosis,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
iron  is  contained  in  the  cells  in  the  form  of  granules.  According  to 
the  current  doctrine,  such  granules  are  taken  up  by  the  cells  by  a  phago- 
cytic process ;  hut  various  facts  made  him  doubt  this  interpretation,  and 
he  has  made  a  series  of  further  experiments  by  injection  of  soluble  and 
insoluble  iron  salts  into  the  lymph-sacs  of  the  frog.  The  result  of  these 
and  other  observations  is  to  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  granules 
of  sideroferous  leucocytes  are  not  grains  of  iron  which  have  been  taken 
up,  nor  precipitates  which  have  originated  within  the  cell,  but  are  un- 
altered cell-plasmosomes,  which  have  taken  up  the  iron,  modified  it, 
and  combined  it  with  their  own  substance.  Further,  the  arrangement 
of  the  sideroferous  granules  in  other  cells  (such  as  connectiye-tissue- 
cells,  epithelial  cells,  liyer-cells),  whether  in  the  case  of  exogenous  or 
endogenous  siderosis,  is  the  same  as  in  leucocytes,  and  the  granulated 
appearances  obtained  in  such  cells  by  means  of  methylen-blue  and  neutral 
red,  are  similar  to  those  obtained  in  sideroferous  cells — two  facts  which 
tend  to  confirm  the  view  just  expressed  as  to  the  origin  of  the  '*  granula." 
As  yet  it  is  not  possible  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  plasmosomes  can 
give  up  their  iron  without  undergoing  degeneration,  but  the  research 
shows  clearly  that  they  are  cell-organs  of  functional  importance. 

Cell  Studies.! — S.  Prowazek  briefly  summarises  a  series  of  observa- 
tions which  he  has  made  on  the  eggs  of  Echinm  microtuberculaiuSj  and 
other  cells  and  simple  organisms.  Immature  eggs  of  Eckinw  show  dis- 
tinct ''spinning  activities"  after  fertilisation.  Spermatozoa  penetrate 
into  non-nucleatod  fragments  of  immature  eggs,  and  produce  the  ordinary 
radiatiqg  figures,  but  these  are  not  followed  by  segmentation  phenomona. 
In  the  case  of  non-nucleated  fragments  of  mature  eggs,  segmentation 
may  follow  normally ;  it  may  become  irregular  at  the  two-cell  stage ;  or 
the  furrows  may  appear  after  some  delay  and  then  disappear  again ;  or 
the  male  pronucleus  may  divide  without  the  division  being  followed  by 
segmentation.  Non-nucleated  fragments  are  frequently  penetrated  by 
many  sperms  which,  within  the  egg,  seem  to  be  strongly  attracted  towards 
one  another.  By  shaking  segmenting  eggs,  various  different  types  of 
segmentation,  such  as  discoidal,  superficial,  unequal,  can  be  produced. 
The  attraction  of  eggs  on  sperms  appears  to  be  due  to  a  substance  pro- 
duced in  living  protoplasm ;  for  non-nucleated  fragments  and  eggs  from 
which  the  reserve  substance  has  been  removed  attract  sperms  like  un- 
injured eggs.  The  spermatozoa  are  to  a  certain  extent  aerotropic,  but 
Engelmann's  bacteria  method  gave  a  negative  result  in  the  case  of  eggs. 
The  tails  of  spermatozoa  when  torn  off  are  non-motile  unless  the  middle 
piece  is  present ;  but  if  this  be  present,  they  will  continue  to  move  even 
if  the  distal  end  is  also  injured.  Cilia,  fiagella,  and  the  ciliated  plates  ot 
Cydippej  on  the  other  hand,  continue  to  move  only  when  the  whole  organ 
is  intact. 


•  Anat.  Anzeig.,  xvii.  (1900)  pp.  S46-54. 

t  ZooL  Anzeig.,  xxiu.  (1900)  pp.  305-9  (3  figs.). 
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C]rtolog7  of  Babbit. * — Dr.  Hans  von  Winiwarter  has  used  the 
epiploon  of  foetal  and  newly-born  rabbits,  and  tbe  amnion  in  the  same 
animal,  in  the  stadj  of  the  intermediary  body  (corps  intermSdiaire^ 
Zwischenkorpet)  and  of  the  chromosomes.  He  finds  that  at  the  diaster 
stage  no  trace  of  the  stmctare  known  as  the  cellular  plate  appears, 
but  a  little  later  swellings  appear  on  certain  of  the  achromatic  threads. 
As  the  daughter-cells  separate,  these  swellings  fuse  together  and  form 
the  intermediary  body.  In  the  amnion  the  intermediary  body  forms 
a  spherical  body  in  a  clear  space,  instead  of  being  fusiform  as  in  the 
epiploon.  In  both  cases,  howeyer,  it  clearly  arises  from  the  union 
of  fusiform  thickenings  (the  cellular  plate)  formed  on  the  threads  con- 
necting the  daughter-cells.  These  thickenings  the  author  belie?es  to 
originate  by  the  confluence  of  microsomaii,  which,  during  the  process, 
undergo  chemical  changes,  manifested  by  changes  in  their  staining  re- 
:actions.  As  the  swellings  on  the  spindle  threads  fuse  to  form  the  inter- 
mediary body,  this  should  be  regarded  as  a  rudiment  of  a  cell-membrane, 
rather  than  (as  Flemming  supposes)  as  the  humologue  of  the  cellular 
plate  of  the  pjant-cell. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  the  chromosomes,  the  author  finds  that 
the  number  42  is  most  common,  and  is  probably  the  typical  number  for 
somatic  cells,  as  also  for  young  sexual  cells.  Mature  ova,  however, 
appear  to  contain  20-24  chromosomes,  or  10-12  after  the  formation  of 
the  first  polar  body.  A  similar  condition  has  been  described  for  AscarU 
by  Boveri,  and  possibly  also  occurs  in  man. 

Oiant  Nucl6i.t —  Prof.  E.  Ballowitz  finds  that  the  membrane  of 
Descemet  in  tbe  cornea  is  an  excellent  object  for  fine  histological 
i¥ork.  Pending  the  publication  of  a  paper  on  the  subject,  he  notes  as 
of  special  interest  tbe  occurrence  there  of  giant  nuclei.  The  cells  of  the 
membrane  contain  very  large  spheres,  with  a  microcentrum  containing 
2-4  central  corpuscles.  Under  the  influence  of  the  sphere  the  nuclei  in 
post-embryonic  life  undergo  a  series  of  changes,  losing  their  original 
rounded  shape,  and  becoming  kidney-shaped,  somi-luuar,  horsei^oe- 
shaped,  and  ultimately  S-shaped.  Scattered  among  the  ordinary  nuclei 
others  occur  which  are  Ij^  times  as  large,  but  undergo  similar  changes. 
They  occupy  giant-cells  which  occur  sporadically  among  the  other  cells, 
and  do  not  apparently  differ  from  those,  except  as  regards  size.  The 
phenomenon  may  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  the  sporadic  appearance 
of  giant  spermatids  or  spermatozoa  among  those  of  ordinary  size ;  this 
has  been  described  for  various  animals  by  different  observers.  It  may 
be  a  nutrition  phenomenon,  and  is  possibly  associated  with  pluripolar 
.  mitosis. 

0.  General. 

Thalamencephalon  of  Beptiles.^  —  Prof.  L.  Edinger  continues  his 
study  of  the  Eeptiliau  brain,  and  describes  the  region  of  the  thalamen- 
cephalon. The  thalamus  proper  is  distioguished  from  tbe  dorsal  epi- 
thalamu3,  and  both  from  the  ventral  hypothalamus,  and  these  parts  are 
described  in  detail.    Tbe  brains  of  about  17  species  have  been  studied. 

•  Arch.  Biol.,  xvi.  (1900)  pp.  685-707  (1  pL). 

t  Anat.  Anzeig.,  xvii.  (1900)  pp.  340-6. 

X  Abhandl.  Seuckenberg.  Nat.  Qes.,  xx.  (1899)  pp.  161-96  (8  pis.). 
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Fauna  of  Salt  Lakes.*  —  R.  Florentin  has  studied  in  detail  the 
fanna  of  the  salt  lakes  of  Lorraine,  with  special  reference  to  sndi 
qnestions  as  the  origin  of  the  fauna,  the  nature  and  cmse  of  the  vari- 
ations known  to  occur  in  the  forms  inhabiting  these  lakes,  the  question 
of  acclimatisation,  and  so  on.  He  believes  that  too  much  stress  has 
been  laid  on  the  chemical  nature  of  the  surrounding  medium,  in  dis- 
eossions  on  the  faunas  of  fresh  and  salt  water,  for  there  is  renson  to 
believe  that  differences  in  temperature,  food  supply,  &c.,  are  of  great 
importance  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  different  faunas.  He  also 
finds,  in  regard  to  forms  which  inhabit  equally  fresh-water  and  saline 
lakes,  that  only  a  small  number  shaw  notable  variation  as  a  result  of 
change  of  medium  ;  most  of  them  manifest  no  marked  external  modifica- 
tion. Again,  a  comparison  of  members  of  a  species  taken  respectively 
from  fresh  water,  the  sea,  and  saline  lakes,  shows  that  it  is  not  the  salini^ 
in  itself  which  prodnces  variation,  but  rather  the  diet  and  other  factors, 
such  as  temperature.  Thus  the  marine  variety  of  Actinaphrps  9ol  docs  not 
occur  in  tho  lakes  of  Lorraine,  but  only  the  fresh-water  one.  On  the 
other  hand,  forms  like  the  sticklebacks,  which  have  had  marine  ancestors, 
show  in  saline  lakes  a  closer  approximation  to  what  must  have  been  the 
original  marine  form  than  do  the  typical  fresh-water  forms*  Tho  complex 
nature  of  the  problems  involved  is  also  shown  by  such  facts  as  that 
varieties  from  saline  lakes  exhibit  at  times  progressive  variation  as  com- 
pared with  the  typical  form,  and  sometimes  retrogressive.  On  the  whole, 
the  resemblance  between  the  peculiar  species  or  varieties  inhabiting 
saline  lakes  and  those  inhabiting  the  sea  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  reversion 
to  ancestral  type,  due  to  the  influence  of  the  environment  rather  than  to 
passive  transference  of  such  forms  from  the  sea  to  the  lakes.  The  re- 
search, therefore,  emphasises  anew  the  plasticity  of  the  species  in  a 
changing  environment. 

OoloQr-Change.t— Mr.  F.  W.  Gamble  gives  an  account  of  the  power 
of  colour-change  in  animals.  He  discusses  the  changes  of  colour  in 
chameleon,  tree*frog,  fishes,  cuttle-ftsh«  and  Crustaceans.  The  common 
striped  prawn  (Leander  terrahui)  assumes  a  dark  brown  striping  when 
j^aced  in  the  dark  or  on  a  blackened  surface,  while,  if  transferred  to  a 
white  dish,  the  markings  first  pass  through  a  blue  phase,  and  then 
become  pale  and  almost  colourless.  In  the  case  of  Hippolyie  variana, 
the  protective  coloration  is  well  known,  but  there  is  also  change  of 
colour.  la  a  week  a  green  form  becomes  brown  if  transferred  to  brown 
weeds ;  and  a  rapid  change  from  brown  to  green  is  induced  by  increas- 
ing the  light  intensity.  This  prawn  also  shows  the  periodic  assump- 
tion of  a  peculiar  nocturnal  colour.  Mr.  Gamble  also  discusses  the 
chromatopbores  and  their  control. 

Physiological  Effect  of  Common  Salt.J— Prof.  Jacques  Loeb  con- 
continues  his  observations  upon  the  effect  of  sodium  lonp.  He  finds 
tiiat  a  pure  solution  of  sodium  chloride  of  the  same  concentration  as 
sea-water  acts  as  a  strong  poison  to  many  (if  not  all)  marine  animals, 
the  poisonous  effect  being  due  to  the  Na  ions.  This  is  also  true  for 
pure  equimulecular  solutions  of  calcium  or  potassium  chloride.     But  in 

*  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  (Zoo1.)<  z.  (1899)  pp.  209-849  (3  pis.  and  4  figa). 
t  Tranu.  Manchester  Micr.  8oo.,  1899,  pp.  92-106. 
t  Amer.  Joum.  Pbybiol.,  iii.  (1900)  pp.  327-38. 
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ordinary  sea-water,  the  poiBonoas  effects  of  the  Na  ions  are  antagonised 
by  the  presence  of  Ca  ions  and  E  ions,  by  means  of  which  the  Na  ions 
lose  their  poisonous  nature.  The  reason  is  that  these  or  other  metal 
ions  form  combinations  with  the  proteids  of  protoplasm,  the  combi- 
nations having  different  physical  qualities.  Muscles  are  contractile  only 
so  long  as  they  contain  the  different  kinds  of  ions  in  a  certain  proportion, 
and  in  a  pure  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  for  example,  the  C3a  ions  and 
E  ions  will  gradually  be  replaced  by  Na  ions,  or  a  loss  of  contractility 
supervenes.  Dr.  Warren's  results  in  regard  to  Daphma  and  the  effect 
of  sodium  chloride  (p.  d61)  should  be  compared  with  these  conclusions. 
In  another  communication,*  the  author  shows  how  this  method  may 
be  employed  iu  the  solution  of  various  obscure  physiological  problems. 
From  the  previous  results  it  appears  that  irritability  depends  upon  the 
various  ions  existing  in  a  definite  proportion  in  the  tissues.  But  each 
tissue  has  its  own  specific  irritability,  therefore  each  tissue  must  possess 
the  various  ions  in  different  proportions — ^must  be  differently  affected  by 
variation  in  the  ions.  The  method  can  therefore  bo  applied  to  the  solu- 
tion of  such  problems  a6:  whether  the  contractions  of  the  heart  are 
myogenic  or  neurogenic,  for  muscle  or  nerve-tissues  contain  diffwent 
proportions  of  ions,  and  are  differently  affected  by  added  ions ;  whether 
the  phenomena  of  cell-division  are  similar  to  those  of  muscular  contrac- 
tility ;  what  is  the  nature  pf  ciliary  motion  ;  and  so  on.  Among  the 
results,  one  of  extreme  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  eggs  of  a  marine  fiah 
(Fundulus)  can  be  made  to  develop  and  hatch  in  disHUed  water. 

Increase  in  the  Size  of  the  Cerebrum  in  M ammal8.t — ^Prof.  E.  Ray 
Lankester,  starting  from  the  fact  that  recent  forms  have  a  greatly  in- 
creased bulk  of  cerebrum  as  compared  with  their  early  tertiary  or  meso- 
zoic  fore-bears,  makes  the  suggestion  that  tlie  advantage  of  a  larger 
cerebral  mass  consists  in  greater  '*  edacability.*'  '*  A  mere  spoonful  of 
cerebral  tissue  is  sufficient  to  carry  abundant  and  highly  efficient  tn- 
stinetive  mechanisms  from  generation  to  generation ;  but  for  the  more 
valuable  capacity  of  elaborating  new  brain-mechanism  in  the  individual 
as  the  result  of  the  individual's  experience  of  surrounding  conditions,  a 
very  much  larger  volume  of  cerebral  tissue  is  needed."  It  is  also  pointed 
out  that  the  capacity  of  learning  by  experience  must  (as  it  were;  defeat 
and  turn  from  its  route  the  othcrwiee  triumphant  transformation  of 
bodily  structure.  Furthermore,  edacability  can  be  transmitted,  being  a 
congenital  character,  while  the  results  of  education  cannot  be  trans- 
mitted. The  latter  have  to  be  acquired  afresh  in  each  generation,  and 
with  increased  *' educability "  they  are  more  readily  acquired,  and  a 
larger  variety  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nerve-mechanisms  of 
instincts  are  transmitted,  and  owe  their  inferiority,  as  compared  with  the 
results  of  education,  to  the  very  fact  that  they  are  not  acquired  by  the 
individual  in  relation  to  his  particular  needs,  but  have  arisen  by  selec- 
tion of  congenital  variation  in  a  long  series  of  preceding  generations. 
Instinctive  and  individually  acquired  brain-mechanisms  are  in  opposition 
to  one  another.  ''  The  loss  of  instinct  is  what  permits  and  necessitates 
the  education  of  the  receptive  brain."  That  instincts  are  due  to ''  lapsed  " 
intelligence  is  a  theory  far  removed  from  the  truth. 

•  Tom.  dt.,  pp.  883-96. 

t  Nature,  Ixi.  (1900)  pp.  624-6.    Reprint  from  Jubilee  Vol.  of  Soo.  Biol.  Paris, 
1899. 
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EflEsot  of  sterilised  Air  on  Mammals.*  —  Dr.  Kijanisin  finds  that 
rabbits,  dogs,  and  gainoa-pigs,  when  snpplied  with  sterilised  air,  die  in 
from  Ij^  days  i^ter  introduction  into  the  apparatus.  Though  the 
absence  of  bacteria  in  food  greatly  lowers  the  power  of  assimilation,  yet 
death  is  evidently  not  dne  to  this  cause.  Nor  is  it  due  to  any  toxic  sub- 
stance added  to  the  air  during  the  process  of  sterilisation,  nor  to  in- 
sufficient ventilation  or  similar  cause.  Tiie  exact  cause  of  death  was  for 
long  a  great  puzzle,  but  au  elaborate  series  of  analyses  showed  the  pre- 
sence of  a  large  amount  of  leuoomaines  in  the  urine,  and  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  death  is  due  to  auto-intoxication  with  these.  This  result 
leads  the  author  to  the  following  conclusion,  which,  as  he  notes,  is  of 
great  importance  in  biological  chemistry : — "  In  addition  to  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  certain  micro-organisms  of  the  air  are  also  absolutely  neoes- 
sary  to  life  and  to  the  normal  (respiratory ")  exchange;  these  micro- 
organisms are  introduced  into  the  blood  at  the  moment  of  the  gaseous 
exchange,  and  are  there  devoured  by  the  leucocytes.  Digested  by  these, 
they  constitute  the  source  of  the  oxidising  ferment  without  which  the 
normal  processes  of  oxidation  in  the  organism  diminish  greatly,  and  give 
place  to  tbe  accumulation  of  a  large  amount  of  leucomaines,  which  are 
intermediate  products  of  incomplete  oxidation,  and  lead  to  the  death  of 
the  animal." 

iEsthetio  Judgments  on  Kammals-f— Prof.  E.  Mdbius  has  entered 
upon  a  field  which  the  zoologist  usually  leaves  alone.  After  a  proposal 
to  substitute  the  objective  word  erhcUtung$mds8ig  for  the  transoendental 
conoept  zweckmdasig^  he  points  out  that  erhaltungsmdsng  is  not  equivalent 
to  beautifal.  He  then  passes  the  Mammals  in  review,  and  judges  them 
seethetically.  The  proportions  of  the  difiisrent  parts  of  the  body,  the 
real  or  apparent  subordination  of  mere  bulk,  the  attitudes,  the  eyes,  the 
coloration,  and  so  on,  are  discussed,  and  the  learned  author  is  free  with 
the  condemnation  hasslich.  His  judgments  are  in  some  cases  very  sur- 
prising to  us,  but  de  gustibua  nan  dispuiandum  est. 

Monotremes  and  Beptiles.^  —  Prof.  V.  Sixta  has  worked  out  in 
detaU  the  homologies  between  the  skulls  of  Piammo$auru$  grtieuB,  Omi- 
ihorhynehu8,  and  Echidna,  and  sums  up  his  conclusions  as  follows.  The 
Monotremes  possess  au  arcus,  a  cavitM  temporalis,  an  o«  quadraium,  as 
do  Reptiles.  Their  os  squamosals  is  the  homologue  of  that  of  Reptiles, 
and  the  bony  labyrinth  in  them  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  Reptiles, 
while  Jacobson's  organ  is  similar  in  both.  In  Omithorhynchvks  the  upper 
and  under  jaw  have  the  same  structure  as  in  Reptiles.  Generally  the 
skulls  of  Echidna  and  Omithorhynthus  are  built  on  the  Reptilian  plan, 
though  in  some  respects  they  approach  the  Marsupial  sknll  more  nearly. 
The  Reptilian  characters  are  most  distinct  in  Omithorhynchus ;  the  skull 
of  Echidna  has  diverged  from  the  Reptilian  type,  and  can  only  be  under* 
6tood  through  that  of  Omithorhynchus, 

Aglossal  Toad8.§ — Dr.  W.  O.  Ridewood  notes  that,  until  the  recent 
discovery  of  Hymenochirus  hoeitgeri,  the  new  aglossal  toad,  the  genera 
Xenopus  and  Pipa  occupied  a  very  isolated  position,  their  relations  being 

•  Arch.  Biol.,  xvi.  (1900)  pp.  663-84  (1  pL). 

t  SB.  Preuai.  Akad.,  1900.  pp.  164-82. 

t  Zool.  Auzeig.,  xxiii  (1900)  pp.  213-29  (3  figs.). 

§  Joum.  Linn.  Boc.,  xxvii.  (1900)  pp.  454-62  (1  pi.). 
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Tery  doubtful.  He  has  studied  the  hyobranchial  skeleton  and  larynx  of 
the  new  form,  and  finds  that,  though  the  former  presents  some  unique 
peculiarities,  it  also  possesses  those  which  characterise  Fipa  and  Xenopus 
as  contrasted  with  all  Pbaneroglossal  Anura.  The  larynx  of  both  sexes 
is  of  simpler  structure  than  that  of  the  two  sexes  of  Pipa  and  XenapuSf 
but  presents  resemblances  to  those  of  both  genera.  On  the  whole  the 
stractnre  of  hyobranchial  skeleton  and  larynx  in  Hymenochiru$  tends  to 
confirm  the  view  that  the  Aglossa  constitute  a  natural  group,  and  that 
the  three  genera  now  composing  it  have  had  a  common  ancestry. 

In  a  note  the  author  mentions  the  interesting  ftust  that  the  carpus  in 
the  new  genus  has  the  same  structure  as  in  Pipa ;  that  is,  a  single  bone 
only  interyenes  between  the  ulna  and  the  fifth  metacarpal,  instead  of  two 
as  in  XenopuB  and  all  other  anurous  Amphibia. 

Hasal  Secretory  Sacs  in  Teleostei.*— Mr.  H.  M.  Kyle  has  found  in 
Oynoglo88U8  Bemilaevia  that  the  nasal  organs  which  are  placed  symmetri- 
cally on  each  side  of  the  head  communicate  with  a  single  large  sac 
occupying  an  area  over  the  median  portion  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  Jn 
one  specimen  examined,  and  termed  by  him  '*  diyergent,"  which  may  bo 
the  type  of  a  separate  species  or  eyen  genus,  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is 
perforated  by  a  large  oval  opening  passing  into  a  chamber  corresponding 
in  position  to  the  median  sac  in  the  ordinary  forms,  from  which  two 
tolerably  large  canals  pass  to  the  nasal  cavities,  forming  an  efiective 
means  of  communication  between  the  exterior  and  the  mouth. 

The  presence  of  nasal  *'  sacs  "  is  an  adaptation  to  seminsedentary  as 
opposed  to  migratory  habits  of  life.  In  Labrtu^  Searpvna,  QoMrotteutty 
and  AnarrhichaBj  forms  leading  a  tolerably  quiet  life,  simple  water*re- 
taining  **  reservoirs "  are  present.  These  are  absent  in  the  Gadid»,  as 
fiatr  as  examined,  and  also  in  the  herring — free-swimming  migratory 
forms.  In  the  halibut,  plaice,  and  turbot,  which  are  ground  feeders, 
searching  for  their  food  almost  entirely  by  the  sense  of  smell,  definite 
secretory  sacs  are  present. 

In  the  Sole  group,  the  tactile  sense,  as  shown  by  the  development 
of  papiUsd  and  filamentous  outgrowths  of  the  integument,  aidis  and 
replaces  the  olfactory  organ  to  a  certain  extent,  and  here  the  secretory 
has  given  place  to  the  water-retaining  function. 

In  the  normal  Gynoghuvs  the  sacs,  and  in  the  '^  divergent "  spedmen 
the  nasal  cavity,  have  the  water-retaining  function,  and  are  not  secre- 
tory. 

The  homology  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  communication  in  Cynoglossua 
with  the  internal  nares  in  other  Vertebrates,  and  with  the  condition  in 
Cyclostomes,  is  discussed. 

Air-bladder  in  Hotopterus  bomeensis.t — Prof.  T.W.  Bridge  figures 
and  describes  the  air-bladder  of  this  species,  with  special  reference  to  its 
connection  with  the  arditoiy  organ.  He  finds  that  there  is  no  direct 
contact  between  the  walls  of  the  auditory  csBca  and  those  of  the  utriculi, 
the  two  being  separated  by  the  membrane  of  the  auditory  fontanelles ; 
nor  is  there  any  open  tubular  communication  between  the  utricular  and 
the  saccular  portions  of  the  auditory  organs  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the 

♦  Joum.  Lion.  Soc.,  xxvi'.  (1900)  pp.  541-56  (1  pi.), 
t  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  503-40  (2  pis.  and  1  fig.). 
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head.  During  a  part  of  their  oonrse  the  aoditory  osdca  aid  enclosed  in 
bony  grooyeS)  and  for  the  terminal  portion  of  their  extent  occupy  the 
inteirior  of  bony  ouls-de-sac.  In  this  respect  they  recall  the  condition 
seen  in  the  Clapddee,  as  also  in  the  fact  that  they  originate  from  an 
anterior  tabular  portion  of  the  air-bladder.  In  a  discussion  on  the 
significance  of  the  connection  between  auditory  organs  and  air-bladder 
in  Teleosts,  the  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  though  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  tbe  connection  has  physiological  importance,  yet  at 
present  the  exact  significance  cannot  be  definitely  determined. 

Copnlatory  Organ  in  Cottus  gobio.* — Dr.  Georg  Snrbeck  notes  that 
the  fact  that  the  male  of  this  species  has — at  least  during  the  breeding 
season — a  distinct  penis  has  hitherto  been  apparently  oyerlooked.  The 
structure  is  apparently  produced  by  a  papillary  eleyation  of  the  skin, 
and  bears  the  urinogenital  pore  at  the  tip  ;  it  reaches  a  length  of  about 
3  mm.  The  presence  of  this  structure  would  suggest  that  fertilisation 
is  internal. 

XTrogenital  Organs  of  Polypterus  and  Amia.f — Frof-  H.  F.  E. 
Jungersen  notes,  infer  alia^  that  in  Polypterus  btchir  the  vaga  defereniia 
are  essentially  like  those  of  Teleosts,  but  quite  different  from  those  in 
Lepidotieua  and  Adpenser.  In  the  two  last  the  extra-testicular  network 
communicates  direcUy  with  the  malpighian  corpuscles  of  the  kidney ; 
in  Amia  the  chief  connection  is  with  the  ureter ;  in  Polypterus  the  extra- 
testiculer  network  is  separate  eyen  from  the  ureter,  as  in  Teleosts.  A 
general  description  of  the  urogenital  system  is  ^yen. 

Tunicata. 

Hew  Composite  Clavelinid.f  —  Maurice  Caullery  points  out  that 
among  social  Ascidians  there  is  a  tendency  to  become  composite.  He 
illustrates  this  by  the  series  ^a)  Olavelina  lepadiformis,  (b)  Podoclavella, 
(o)  Stereodavella^  (d)  PycnoclavellcL, 

In  the  Paris  Museum  collection  he  has  found  two>  forms — species  of 
what  must  be  made  a  new  genus  (Synclavella) — in  which  the  yarious 
indiriduals  are  completely  imbedded  in  a  common  tunic  Indiridually  and 
deyelopmentally  they  are  true  Olayelinids,  but  their  mode  of  cormo- 
genesis  shows  that  the  distinction  between  social  and  composite  has  not 
much  meaning. 

Structure  of  Tail  in  Appendicularid8B.§ — Prof.  Oswald  Seeli^er  has 
studied  this  organ  with  special  reference  to  the  question  of  the  existence 
orsegmentation.  He  finds  in  the  first  plnce  that,  in  regard  to  the  struc- 
ture of  muscles  and  neryous  system,  the  species  of  Friiillariay  of  Oiko- 
pleura^  and  of  the  other  known  genera,  show  similar  conditions.  The 
muscular  system  consists  of  a  one-layered  cell-plate,  lying  free  in  the 
primary  body-cayity  (segmentation  cayity),  and  composed  of  segments 
which  may  (^Fritillaria)  consist  of  the  ten  mu8cle  cells,  each  cell  con- 
stituting a  segment,  or  {OiJcopleura)  of  ten  rows  of  cells,  each  row 
constituting  a  segment.  There  is  no  constant  relation  between  the  seg- 
mentation of  nerve  cord  and  that  of  muscles,  and  though  at  times  it  may 

*  Zoi  1.  Anzeig^  xxiii.  (1900)  pp.  229-30.  f  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  328-84. 

X  Comptea  Bendus,  cxxx.  (1»00)  pp.  1418-20. 

f  Zeitsohr.  wiss.  Zcol,  Ixvii.  (1900)  pp.  2^61-400  (3  pla  and  1  fig.). 
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appear  as  tboagb  ganglion  and  mnsole  segment  corresponded,  yet  the 
correspondence  is  never  complete.  Farther,  the  mesoblast  of  the  tail  is 
represented  only  by  the  one-layered  mascle  band ;  there  is  no  splitting 
of  mesoblast,  and  therefore  no  space  corresponding  to  the  yertebrate 
enterocoel.  This  the  author  regards  as  decisiye  evidence  against  the 
hypothesis  that  the  muscle  blocks  in  the  tail  of  the  Appendicnlarid» 
represent  the  primitiye  segments  of  Amphiifxus.  Indeed,  he  considers 
that  the  muscle  bands  are  essentially  nnsegmented  structures,  the  appear- 
ance of  segmentation  being  the  result  of  the  action  of  reagents  which 
render  the  cell-boundaries  conspicuous.  Further,  he  is  of  opinion  that 
the  evidence  is  decidedly  against  the  view  that  the  structure  of  the  tail 
can  be  explained  by  the  hypothesis  of  descent  from  distinctly  segmented 
forms.  If  therefore  the  Appendicnlaridtt)  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
primitive  of  the  Tunicates,  then  the  relation  of  Tanicates  to  Vertebrates 
must  be  much  less  intimate  than  is  generally  supposed  ;  for  while  the 
ancestral  Tunicate  had  neither  distinct  segmentation  nor  an  enteroooelic 
body-cavity,  the  ancestral  Vertebrate  must  have  had  both,  and  divergence 
must  therefore  have  occurred  at  a  very  distant  period. 

INVEBTEBRATA. 

Mollusca. 

y,  Gkuitropoda. 

Maturation  and  Fertilisation  in  Pulmonata.* — Mr.  H.  B.  LinvDle 
has  studied  these  processes  in  two  species  of  Limax  and  two  species  of 
Limruea.  He  finds  that  the  centrosome  and  the  centrosphere  are  ex- 
tremely variable  structures,  both  in  size  and  in  their  reaction  to  stains. 
In  the  processes  leading  to  the  formation  of  the  first  polar  cell  in  Limax 
maximusy  no  centrosome  is  visible ;  the  astral  rays  apparently  begui  in 
the  thickened  wall  of  a  pale  centrosphere.  After  the  formation  of  the 
first  polar  cell,  and  also  after  the  formation  of  the  second,  the  centro- 
sphere is  greatly  enlarged  in  Limax  maximua  and  Limnsea  elodes.  In 
the  latter  there  is  great  variation  in  the  condition  of  the  centrosome  and 
centrosphere.  Two  facts  suggest  that  the  centrosphere  is  not  a  per- 
manent organ  of  the  cell : — First,  the  centrosphere  is  sometimes  invisible, 
on  account  of  the  increased  area  at  the  centre  of  the  aster  which  reacts 
to  the  stain,  and,  secondly,  astral  rays  beginning  in  the  centrosome  con- 
tinue through  the  centrosphere,  which  thus  appears  to  be  no  more  than 
a  region  of  thickening  in  the  astral  fibres.  The  centrosome  in  the  first 
maturation  spindle  of  Limnma  varies  from  a  very  minute  granule  to  a 
diameter  at  least  as  great  as  the  transverse  dimension  of  the  spindle 
itself ;  in  the  second  maturation  spindle  it  was  never  large.  In  both 
Limax  and  Limnsea^  after  the  formation  of  the  second  polar  cell,  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  egg-centrosome  and  the  egg-aster,  though  long  delayed, 
is  complete. 

A  reduction  division  of  the  chromosomes  in  the  Eoux-Weismann 
sense  is  seen  in  the  second  maturation  division  of  Limnsoa  elodes^  when 
there  is  a  transverse  division  of  the  dyads  resulting  from  the  longitudinal 
splitting  of  the  masked  tetrads  of  the  first  maturation  division. 

In  fertilisation  the  tail  follows  the  sperm-head  into  the  eggy  but  is 

«  Bull.  Mas.  Harvard.,  xxzv.  (1900)  pp.  218-48  (4  pis.}. 
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absorbed.  The  sperm-head,  breaking  away,  moyes  with  its  base  in 
advance  towards  the  egg-aster.  The  centrosome,  at  first  invisible, 
becomes  distinct  and  often  large.  Sometimes  the  sperm-centrosome  of 
Limtuea  divides  into  two  while  on  its  way  toward  the  egg-nnolens,  a  pro- 
cess prophetic  of  the  existence  of  the  centrosomes  at  either  pole  of  the 
first  cleavage-spindle. 

Beasonably  satisfactory  proof  that  the  first  deavage-spindle  is  wholly 
of  spermatic  origin  is  fonnd  in  the  fact  that  the  incipient  deavage-spindle 
involves  the  sperm-nnclens  first,  and  that  the  egg-nncleus  is  never  in- 
volved in  the  spindle  before  the  sperm-nnclens  is  entirely  drawn  npon  it 

Abbreviated  Development  in  Nndibranchs.*  —  Prof.  A.  Vayssiftre 
notes  that  Prof.  Panl  Pelseneer  has  fonnd  that  in  Cenia  cockai  the  larval 
stage  is  suppressed,  and  the  yonng  form  leaves  the  egg  as  a  miniatnre 
adnlt.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Yayssi^re  observed  the  same  pheno- 
menon in  Pelta  coronaia  (Buncina  hancocki)  in  1887.  The  adults  laid  eggs 
in  captivity,  and  the  nidamental  ribbon  was  fonnd  to  contain  relatively 
few  (20-80)  eggs,  which  were  of  considerable  size  (1-1*4  mm.  in  diar 
meter),  and  contained  a  large  amount  of  yolk.  Segmentation  is  partial, 
and  there  is  no  trace  in  the  subsequent  development  of  veliger  or  nautili- 
form  shell,  though  at  one  period  the  embryo  is  covered  with  cilia  and 
rotates  in  its  membranes.  On  emergence  the  young  form  displays  the 
characters  of  the  adult,  and  the  intestine  still  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  nutritive  yolk.  Details  of  the  development  are  promised  shortly,  but 
it  is  noted  that  the  velum  is  probably  represented  by  a  tuft  of  cilia 
above  the  blastopore. 

Distribution  of  Opi8thobranclis.t  —  Prof.  A.  Yayssi^re  notes  that 
the  Opisthobranchs  on  the  oceanic  coasts  of  France  (Atlantic  and  the 
Channel)  are  for  the  most  part  northern  forms,  while  those  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coasts  are  predominantly  southern.  Some  lists  of  genera  are 
given  to  illustrate  this.  In  the  Bay  of  Biscay  the  northern  and  southern 
forms  occur  side  by  side. 

Arthropoda. 

cu  Inaeota. 

*  Basal  Segments  of  Insect's  Leg.f-— Mr.  L.  B.  Walton  discusses  the 
series  of  segments  and  sclerites  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
base  of  the  leg.  These  are  the  (1)  trochanter,  (2)  articulating  with  it  the 
coxa  genuina,  (8)  the  meron  trochantin  or  posterior  lateral  part  articu- 
lating with  the  eptm^ron,  and  (4)  the  antecoxal  piece.  His  conclusions 
are  the  following : — In  Hexapoda  and  Chilopoda  the  coxa  is  composed 
of  two  more  or  less  fused  segments,  eoxa  genuina  and  meron ;  the  ante- 
coxal piece  results  from  the  chitinisation  of  the  membrane  connecting 
the  coxa  with  the  sternum.  The  trochantin  probably  originated  from  a 
lateral  portion  of  the  same  membrane.  Audonin  erroneously  homolo- 
gised  the  lateral  margin  of  the  posterior  coxa  in  Dytiscus  etrcumflexus 
with  the  trochantin  of  the  prothorax  and  mesothorax;  the  trochanter 
represents  a  distinct  segment  of  the  legs.  The  meron  and  coxa  genuina^ 
together  with  their  corresponding  basal  segments,  epimeron  and  epi" 

*  ZooL  Anzeig.,  xxiii.  (1900)  pp.  286-8. 
t  Gomptes  Rendus,  cxxx.  (1900)  pp.  926-7. 
X  Amer.  Nat.,  xxxiv.  (1900)  pp.  267-74  (6  figs.). 
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sternum^  give  evidoDoe  of  a  fosion  between  two  primary  metameres  in 
the  Hcxapoda  and  Chilopoda.  In  Hexapodaaod  Ohilopoda^  the  anterior 
metamere  bears  the  fnnctional,  and  the  posterior  the  rndimentary  leg. 
Nenroptera  are  most  generalised  in  the  development  of  the  eoxa*^  in 
Thysannra  and  Orthoptera  there  is  high  specialisation. 

Influence  of  Light  on  Coloration  and  Development.*  —  Heir  D. 
Nentikow  has  experimented  with  the  eggs  and  larvfe  of  Pier%$  rapse^ 
which  he  reared  nnder  light  paf^sing  through  solutions  of  various  colours. 
The  development  was  most  rapid,  both  as  a  whole,  and  in  its  component 
periods,  under  the  influence  of  ordinary  white  light.  After  white  light, 
the  order  of  advantageousness  is  red,  violet,  green.  Bot  under  the 
green  rays  the  development  was  markedly  retarded,  and  there  was  great 
mortality.  Neither  with  Pieris  rapae  nor  with  Vanessa  urticse  was  any 
change  in  the  coloration  of  larvie,  pupe,  or  adults  observed  as  the  result 
of  development  under  red,  violet,  and  green  rays. 

Bole  of  Insects  in  Spread  of  Disease.f  — Br.  6.  H.  F.  Nuttall  has 
published  a  critical  and  historical  study  on  the  r6le  of  insects,  arachnids, 
and  myriopods  in  the  spread  t*f  bacterial  and  parasitic  diseases  of  man 
and  animals.  Beginning  with  an  account  of  experiments  made  to  de- 
termine the  1  die  of  flies  in  the  spread  of  anthrax,  he  goes  on  to  cholera, 
tuberculosis,  malaria,  &o.  Ixodidie,  Argas,  Sarcapsylla  penetrans,  and 
Trombididfe  are  also  discussed  ;  and  what  we  may  call  a  chapter  (ifi  a ' 
long  paper  whose  arrangement  is  not  very  clear),  is  devoted  to  the' 
diseases  of  insects,  &c.,  due  to  animal  parasites.  There  is  a  long  biblio- 
graphy. 

Clinical  Entomology 4— Dr.  J.  Gh.  Huber  has  done  a  useful  piece 
of  work,  a  reference  to  which  may  be  of  service,  in  making  a  bibliography 
of  the  Pediculidfld,  Diptera,  and  Acarina  parasitic  in  or  on  man.  <The 
woik  will  form  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  author's  bibliography  of 
clinical  helminthology.§ 

"  Cilia"  in  IntCEtine  cf  Insectf-U— Dr.  L.  Bordas  points  out,  in  re- 
ference to  a  paper  by  M.  L6caillon  f  on  "  cilia  "  in  the  mid-gut  of  the 
gnat,  that  he  has  described  these  curious  non-motile  protoplasmic  pro- 
longations of  the  epithelial  cells  in  several  of  his  papers,  both  in  tha 
mid-gut  itself  and  m  the  pyloric  cadca.  He  believes  that  Uiey  oocur^in 
the  mid-gut  of  all  insects. 

Structure  of  Hucleolus  in  Insect  Hypodermic  Cells.** — ^Mr.  T.H. 
Montgomery  describes  the  nucleoli  of  the  resting  hypodermic  cells  of 
the  larva  of  Carpocapsa  pomanella  as  displaying  what  he  has  already 
described  as  "chromatin  nucleoli."  In  undifierentiated  hypodermic 
cells  the  nuclei  contain  true  nucleoli  (plasmosomes),  but  in  the  modified ' 
cells  which  cover  the  feet,  "chromatin  nucleoli"  appear  in  dose  ap- 
proximation to  the  true  nucleoli,  and,  except  in  their  greater  affinity  for 
stains,  resemble  ordinary  chromatin  granules.  They  are  apparently 
produced  by  the  modification  of  chromatin  granules*    Similar  ^  chro- 

•  Physiol.  Rosse,  i.  (1899)  pp.  244-50. 
t  Johns  Hopkins  H(«p.  Rep.,  viii.  (1899)  pp.  1-154  (3  pl8.> 
X  Jena,  1899-J900.  4  Hefte.  §  Miinchen,  1890-1894,  8  Hefto. 

II  Ball.  Soc  Ent  France,  1900,  pp.  2.5-7.  t  Tom.  cit,  1899. 

♦•  Zool.  Jahrb.  (Abt  Anat),  xiU.  (1900)  pp.  885-92(1  pL). 
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maim  nucleoli"  oecnr  ia  spine-prodaciug  hypodermic  cells,  ia  giant 
free-oellg  in  the  haamolymph,  in  8tomod»um  ani  proctodienm  cells. 

Copnlatory  Apparatus  in  Drone.*  —  Dr.  G.  Michaelis  points  o:it 
that  the  struct  ore  and  deyelopment  of  this  remarkable  organ  is  inade- 
quat^y  treated  in  the  literature.  He  has  followed  its  development  from 
its  first  appearance  until  the  time  when  it  hecomes  completely  chitinised. 
in  other  Hymenoptera  the  copnlatory  organs  are  constitnted  by  external 
structures  which  form  a  penis,  but  in  the  hive-bee  pairing  is  ^ected  by 
means  of  the  copnlatory  tube,  which  is  the  expanded  end  of  the  ejacula- 
tory  duct  In  larvie  of  1*8  mm.  in  length  the  first  rudiment  of  the 
ectodermal  genital-poeket  can  be  observed.  This  gives  off  two  short 
tabes  from  which  the  vana  defererUia  and  accessory  glands  arise ;  later 
its  upper  portion  becomes  the  ductus  ejaculcUorhiB  and  the  louver  the 
oopuhoory  tube.  During  pairing  the  whole  of  the  copnlatory  tabe  is 
forced  oat  of  the  body-cavity,  but  this  is  not  a  simple  process  of  extru- 
sion, but  is  accompanied  by  a  complete  inversion  of  the  tube,  and  is 
comparable  to  the  doubling  outwards  of  an  intumed  glove  finger.  This 
process  of  inversion  ocourd  slowly  during  the  nuptial  flight,  and  results 
in  sach  an  intimate  connection  between  queen  and  drone,  that  when  the 
drone  frees  itself  it  leaver  behind  in  the  vagina  of  the  queen  the  copn- 
latory tube,  which  is  torn  off  at  its  point  of  attachment.  This  tube  is 
ejected  by  the  queen  after  the  return  to  the  hive,  as  soon  as  the  sper- 
matheca  is  filled  with  sperms. 

Male  Genital  Appendages  in  Hymenoptenut— Dr.  E.  Zander  finds 
that  in  Ve$pa  gernumica  the  male  genital  appendages  (in  contrast  to  the 
sting}  have  no  morphological  relations  to  the  integumentary  skeleton. 
All  tne  parts  arise  from  a  differentiation  of  a  single  pair  of  processes 
(Primitivzapfen)^  which  grow  ont  from  the  oral  wall  of  a  genital  pouch 
situated  near  the  post-segmental  margin  of  the  twelfth  ventral  piece. 
The  same  is  true  in  Apis  and  Bomhus.  In  whole  and  in  detail  the  male 
appendages  are  of  a  different  morphological  nature  from  the  sting. 

Thorax  of  Ants.^ — Prof.  C.  Emery,  who  has  been  engaged  in  pre- 
paring the  fasciculus  on  ants  for  the  German  Tierreich,  has  been  led 
to  a  study  of  the  structure  of  the  thorax  and  to  a  revision  of  the  nomen- 
clature. 

Mites  and  Insects.  §  —  Dr.  6.  Leonardi  discusses  the  mites  whose 
life  is  more  or  less  bound  up  with  that  of  insects.  He  divides  them 
into  tbree  sets: — (a)  passengers  (maggiatricf)  which  nse  insects  as 
means  of  transport,  e.  g.  many  Tyroglyphids,  Gamasidas,  6co, ;  (h)  com- 
mensals, forming  the  family  Canestrinide ;  and  (c)  parasites.  These 
are  then  discussed  in  systematic  order. 

Oenealogical  Tree  of  Butterflies. ||  —Mr.  A.  Eadcliffe  Grote  reite- 
rates his  conclusion  as  to  the  diphyletism  of  diurnal  butterflies.  He  has 
separated  the  Papilionides  as  a  distinct  pbyletic  line  from  the  rest  of  the 
butterflies,  keeping  these  together  under  the  title  Hesperiades.  It  is 
the  Hesperiades  alooe  whose  ancestry  can  be  sought  for  in  the  Noctuid 

♦  Zeitwhr.  wise.  ZooL.  Ixvii.  (1900)  pp.  489-60  (1  pl.> 

t  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  461-89  (1  pi  and  9  figs.). 

X  Bull.  Ent.  Ital.,  xxxii.  (1900)  pp.  103-19  (14  fi^).  §  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  1-76. 

II  Pioc.  Amer.  Pliil.  8oc.,  xxxviii.  (1899;  pp.  147-54. 
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branch  of  Djar's  Bombycides  (Agrotides),  since  to  this  preeomptiye 
lineage  the  Papilionides  are  apparently  alien.  For  the  general  pattern 
of  the  yeining  of  the  LycaBni-Hesperiad®  is  repeated  in  the  Agaristid 
branch  of  the  Bombycides,  equally  without  any  indication  of  affinity 
with  the  Papilionid  type.  He  compares  his  diphyletic  tree  with  the 
monophyletic  schemes  of  Packard  and  Hampson. 

Egg-formation  in  Ehizotrosnis  Bolstitialis.*  —  Otto  Babes  recalls 
the  fact  that  it  was  in  this  beetle  that  Korschelt  described  the  cnrions 
ingrowth  of  folds  of  the  follicular  epithelium  into  the  vitellus  of  the  egg. 
He  has  had  an  opportunity  of  repeating  those  observations,  and  making 
a  further  investigation  of  the  ovarian  tubes.  The  ovary  belongs  to  the 
type  with  terminal  chamber  filled  with  numerous  nuclei.  The  young 
eggs  have  a  massive  vitellus  and  a  clear  nucleus ;  they  are  surrounded 
by  numerous  small  cells.  These  follicular  cells  form  folds  which  pene- 
trate the  egg,  and  apparently  serve  to  feed  the  rapidly  growing  egg. 
The  folds  occur  only  in  young  eggs,  and. are  not  seen  in  the  later  stages 
when  the  *  chorion  becomes  cuticularised.  The  author  also  noticed 
certain  peculiarities  in  regard  to  the  germinal  vesicle,  which,  apparently 
as  a  nutrition  phenomenon,  approaches  the  follicle  wall  and  becomes 
flattened  against  it. 

Male  Genitalia  in  Coleoptenuf— Dr.  L.  Bordas  has  studied  the  male 
organs  of  various  members  of  the  OerambycidsB.  In  regard  to  histology, 
he  finds  that  the  testes  consist  of  a  number  of  conical  ampullsd  converg- 
ing towards  a  central  reservoir.  In  the  nymph  the  ampulliB  are  largely 
filled  by  spermatozoa,  but  towards  the  periphery  spermatogonia  in 
various  stages  of  development  occur. 

Continuing  his  investigation  of  this  subject,}  the  author  describes 
the  male  genital  organs  in  beetles  with  compound  and  fasciculated  testes, 
viz.  AphodiinsB,  Ooprinsd,  GeotrupinsB,  MelolonthinsB,  ButelinsB,  Luca- 
nidfld,  CetoninsB,  ChrysomelidsB  (except  in  some  genera),  CerambycidflB,.&c. 
In  all  these  the  organs  are  almost  uniform,  and  include : — (I)  two  testes 
composed  of  spermatic  ampuUfe ;  (2)  a  pair  of  cylindrical  vasa  defer- 
entia^  swollen  on  their  course  to  form  seminal  vesicles ;  (3)  two  acces- 
sory glands  (except  in  Cetoninad) ;  and  (4)  an  ejaculatory  duct,  unpaired 
throughout  (except  in  some  Longicorns),  and  generally  dilated  at  its' 
origin. 

Month-Parts  of  irematocera.§  —  Mr.  Vernon  L.  Kellogg  has  ex- 
amined the  mouth  parts  in  a  large  number  of  Nematocerous  Diptera, 
and  finds  that  they  consist  of  a  labrum-epipharynx  ;  a  pair  of  mandfibles, 
which  are  always  absent  in  the  males,  and  in  some  cases  in  the  female 
also ;  a  pair  of  maxillae,  with  never  more  than  a  single  maxillary  lobe, 
whidi  may  occasionally  be  absent ;  and  a  labrum  without  palps,  with 
the  terminal  lobes  showing  various  degrees  of  coalescence.  The  ten- 
dency of  specialisation  is  to  the  reduction  and  loss  of  mandibles  and 
maxillaa,  and  the  development  of  the  labrum  as  a  *' rasping,  lapping 
organ.** 

*  Zeitschr.  wiss.  Zool.,  Izvii.  (1900)  pp.  310-8  (1  pi.  and  1  fig.). 

t  Ann.  Soo.  Ent.  France,  Ixviii.  (1899)  pp.  508-13  (1  pi.). 

t  Comptes  Bendna,  ozxx.  (1900)  pp.  788-40. 

§  Psyche,  viii.  (1899)  pp.  308-306,  327-80,  346-8,  855-9,  368-5  (11  figi.). 
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jS.  Myriopoda. 

Seychelles  Myriopods.* — Dr.  C.  G.  Attains  has  been  entrusted  with 
Dr.  Brauer's  large  ooUection  of  Myriopods  from  the  Seychelles.  Hitherto 
the  Myriopods  of  tbe  islands  have  been  known  chiefly  from  Broelemann's 
description  of  Alloand's  collection,  which  contained  18-14  species.  Of 
the  28  species  in  Braner's  collection  18  are  new  to  science,  and  only  7-8 
are  also  present  in  Broelemann*s  collection,  which  suggests  that  the 
Myriopod  fauna  of  the  islands  is  still  inadequately  known.  Four  of  the 
new  species  are  tjpes  of  new  genera. 

Diplopoda  of  Grfeeoe.t  —  Dr.  Carl  Verhoeff,  in  the  course  of  his 
monograph  on  the  PalsBarctic  Myriopoda,  has  reached  the  Diplopoda 
of  Greece,  and  finds  that  the  fauna  of  this  area  shows  many  peculiarities. 
For  example,  it  has  not  a  single  species  in  common  with  Germany  or 
France ;  eyen  certain  regions  of  Austria  have  no  species  in  common  with 
Greece.  Among  the  notable  peculiarities  in  regard  to  the  genera  and 
families  the  following  are  worth  notice : — The  Lysiopetalidad  are  very 
abundant,  the  ChordeumidsB  few,  and  the  Glomerids  virtually  absent ; 
Oolobognatha  occur  which  are  South  Mediterranean  in  type ;  among  the 
Julids  the  genera  BrachyjuluB  and  Pat  hyjuhts  occur,  Blanjulus,  IsohateSf 
and  Cylindrojulm  are  absent,  and  Julus  is  only  feebly  represented ;  the 
endemic  genera  are  Cyjphohrachyjulus  and  Himatiopetalum ;  true  sub- 
tropical forms  aro  absent,  but  an  affinity  with  the  fauna  of  Italy  is 
suggested  by  Dolistenus  and  the  sub-genus  Acanthopetalum,  with  that 
of  Austria-Hungary  by  CallipcdeUa^  with  that  of  Asia  Minor  by 
Symphyojulua. 

y.  Prototraoheata. 

G^era  of  Prototracheata4  —  Prof.  E.  L.  Bouvier  discusses  the 
British  Museum  collection,  and  distinguishes  the  five  genera  composing 
the  class,  namely  Peripatus  (Guild.)  Pocock,  PeripaUndes  Pocook,  Opts- 
thopatus  Purcell,  Peripatopsis  Pocock,  and  Paraperipaiua  Willey.  He 
suggests  that  the  most  important  structural  modifications  are  the  result 
of  processes  of  atrophy  several  times  repeated,  which  have  reduced  and 
fixed  the  number  of  appendages. 

Phylogeny  of  Onychophora.§ — Prof.  E.  L.  Bouvier  accepts  the  view 
that  the  Onjchophora  have  arisen  from  aquatic  Annelids.  He  then  dis- 
cusses the  different  forms,  and  concludes  that  the  Petipatus  type  is  the 
most  primitive.  Their  small  eggs  without  yolk  suggest  an  ancestry 
among  Polychste  Annelids. 

In  Petipatus  the  placentar  mode  of  nntrition  predominates ;  in  Peri- 
patoides  the  egg  accumulate  s  a  considerable  quantity  of  nutritive  material 
within  itself;  in  Paraperipatui  and  Peripatopsis  the  utilisation  of  the 
uterine  fluid  becomes  gradually  predominant 

From  a  common  ancestral  trunk  arise  these  three  divergent  branches, 
marked  also  by  their  male  sexual  organs.  In  this  respect  Paraperipatus 
and  Peripatopsis  are  nearest  the  ancestral  types,  and  Peripatoides  is  much 
more  remote. 

*  Zool.  Jabrb.  (Abtb.  SysL),  xiii.  (1900)  pp.  188-71  (8  pis.), 
t  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  172-204  (1  pi.). 

X  Quart  Journ.  Mior.  Sd.,  xh'ii  (1900)  pp.  867-73  (4  figa). 
I  Comptes  ReiiduB,  cxxx.  (1900)  pp.  785-8. 
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5«  Araohnida. 

Species  in  Hydraohnida.  — F.  Eoenike  *  describes  in  detail  a  new 
species  of  Eylats,  obtained  by  SohauinKlHn«Vs  Expedition  in  New  Zealand. 
The  new  form  is  allied  to  E,  in/undibulifera  rCoen.,  which  the  author 
believes  to  be  a  synonym  of  E.  bi/urca  Piersig ;  this  species  he  states  was 
founded  by  that  author  on  a  female  specimen  of  E.  infundihulifera.  In 
a  note  upon  species  and  synonyms  in  Hydrachnids,  Rich.  Piersig  t  denies 
this,  and  asserts  that  the  two  species  are  both  valid,  and  are  distinctly 
marked  off  from  one  another. 

Horth  American  Arachnoids.^— Mr.  K.  Banks  gives  a  synopsis  of 
North  American  Arthrogastra — Arachnoids  <*  with  plainly  segmented 
abdomen,  palpi  of  male  not  modified  for  a  genital  organ,  rarely  of  smiU 
size,  without  jointed  abdominal  spinnerets."  He  discusses  the  Soor- 
pionida,  Solpugida,  and  Pedipalpi,  giving  keys  to  their  genera  and 
species. 

c.  Omstaoea. 

Hacmra  from  Madaga8car.§ — ^H.  Couti^re  has  been  able  to  study 
various  collections  of  fresh-water  Macrura  from  Madagascar,  and  finds 
that,  apart  from  the  Astacidsd  which  have  already  been  studied,  there  are 
nineteen  species  or  varieties  belonging  to  the  genera  Palmman,  Caridina, 
and  Atya  represented  in  the  gatherings.  Of  the  nineteen,  five  appear  to 
be  peculiar,  but  some  of  these  may  be  shown  to  have  only  varietal  value. 
Of  the  remaining  fourteen,  two  have  a  much  restricted  distribution 
(East  Africa  to  Ceylon),  and  the  remainder  a  wide  distribution  extending 
uirough  the  Pacific  to  New  Zealand  and  Samoa,  llie  distribution  of 
the  fresh- water  members  of  the  genus  Paleemon  is  of  much  interest,  both 
on  account  of  the  occurrence  in  the  fresh- water  basins  of  the  same  region 
of  identical  species  (although  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  basins  hiave 
ever  been  connected),  and  the  occurrence  of  the  same  species  in  widely 
separated  regions.  These  peculiarities  are  in  part  explained  by  the 
hypothesis  that  the  fresh-water  forms  have  arisen  comparatively  recently 
from  marine  forms ;  but  the  occurrence  in  Madagascar  of  species  found 
also  in  East  Africa,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  Australia ;  of  a  species 
P.  superhus,  found  also  in  Shanghai,  and  possibly  identical  with  P. 
moorei  from  Tanganyika  and  P.  trompii  from  Borneo ;  finally  of  the 
(8ub-)genus  Bithynis  in  Madagascar  and  in  Chili,  cannot  as  yet  be  fully 
explained. 

New  Genus  of  Fresh-water  lBopods.||— Mr.  O.  A.  Sayce  describes 
Pkreatoicoidea  gracilis  g.  et  sp.  u.,  found  on  logs  of  wood  in  a  Gippsland 
river.  Fundamental  differences  in  the  pleon  necessitate  a  new  genus, 
but  this  is  near  Phreataicua  (Jhilion  and  Phreatoicoysia  Spencer  and  Hall. 
Though  inhabiting  surface-water  it  is  blind,  whidi  perhaps  points  to  a 
near  ancestry  in  caves  or  subterranean  waters.  Another  noteworthy 
characteristic  of  this  form  is  the  apparent  dimorphism  in  the  males. 

♦  Zool.  Jahrb.  (Abth.  Syst),  xiU.  (1900)  pp.  125-32  (7  fig«.). 

t  Zool.  Anzeig.,  xxiil.  (1900)  pp.  209-13. 

t  Amer.  Nat,  xxxiv.  (1900)  pp.  421-7  (4  figs.). 

§  Oomptod  Kendus,  oxxz.  (1900)  pp.  1266-8. 

II  Proc.  R.  Soc.  Victoria,  xii.  (1900)  pp.  122-38  (8  pis.). 
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North  American  Isopods.*  —  Miss  H.  RiohardBon  giyes  a  synopsis  of 
the  Ghelifera,  Flabellifera,  and  Valyifera,  followed  by  one  of  tne  Asellota, 
Onisooidetv,  and  Epicaridea. 

Hew  Victorian  Blind  Amphipod.  f  —  Mr.  0.  A.  Sayoe  describes 
NipharguB  pulchellm  sp.  n.,  a  snow-white  blind  form  from  a  fresh-water 
pool  in  Tborpdale,  Gippsland.  It  is  well  characterised,  and  differs  from 
N.  mantunus  in  the  more  slender  body,  narrower  side-plates,  the  want  of 
eyes,  the  elongated  last  pereiopods,  and  the  greatly  extended  anibronched 
jointed  terminal  nropods. 

Hew  Subterranean  Isopod.}  —  MM.  Adrien  DoUfus  and  Annand 
Yir^  note  the  discovery  of  what  is  apparently  a  Dew  species  of  Gseco- 
spharoma,  found  in  an  undersronDd  stream  near  the  village  of  Sauve. 
The  new  form  is  described  as  C.faucheri^  and,  like  the  four  other  known 
species  of  Sphasromeds  from  subterranean  waters,  is  totally  blind, 
bears  tactile  bristles  on  antennsB  and  leg8,  and  has  four  olfactory  lamellie 
on  the  upper  antennie,  the  lamellsB  being  longer  and  reaching  a  higher 
degree  of  development  than  in  any  Isopod  hitherto  described. 

Saccnlina  on  Pilnmnopsens  serratifrons.§  —  Mr.  D.  G.  Stead  de- 
scribes a  species  of  Sacculina  parasitic  on  the  above-mentioned  littoral 
crab,  which  is  very  abundant  in  Port  Jackson.  The  parasite  affects 
both  sexes,  and  is  occasionally  as  large  as  the  body  of  its  host.  It  is 
very  noticeable,  however,  that  all  the  specimens  infected  were  of  small 
size.  Neither  the  pleons  nor  the  abdominal  appendages  of  either  sex 
are  modified  in  any  way;  but  growth  is  retarded  and  reproduction  is 
stopped.  The  crabs  do  not  seem  to  interfere  with  their  parasites,  bnt 
in  one  instance,  after  repeatedly  wounding  the  parasite,  the  author  saw 
the  crab  completely  dislodge  the  SiMCulifka^  which  proves  the  possibility. 

Entomostraca  and  the  8ar£ace-film.|| — Mr.  D.  J.  Soourfield  notes 
that  only  a  few  species  of  Entomostraca  are  capable  of  utilising  the 
surface-film  for  support,  and  of  these  all  belong  to  the  genera  Scapho- 
leherts  and  Noiodromas,  In  ScaphoUh€r%%  mucranata  the  supporting 
mechanism  is  as  follows : — On  the  ventral  margin  of  each  valve  there 
is  a  series  of  setsB.  The  animal  habitnally  swims  in  the  reversed 
position,  and  these  setsB  pierce  the  surface-film  and  produce  capillary 
d^ressions.  The  coloration  of  the  animal  seems  adapted  to  this  habit ; 
for  the  characteristic  dark  tint  of  the  ventral  surface  must  render  it  in- 
conspicuous when  looked  at  from  above  against  a  muddy  bottom. 

Organism  and  Environment-f —  Dr.  Ernest  Warren  has  conducted 
a  suggestive  series  of  experiments  on  Daphnia  magna,  and  its  reaction 
to  changes  in  the  environment.  The  special  objects  of  the  experiments 
were  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  sodium  chloride  to  the 
water,  and  of  a  confined  volume  of  water.  The  author  finds  that  the 
times  of  killing  with  varying  strength  of  solution  of  sodium  chloride 
are,  within  certain  limits,  well  represented  by  a  rectangular  hyperbola. 

♦  Amer.  Nat.,  xxxiv.  (1900)  pp.  207-80,  295-509  (16  fig».). 
t  Proc.  B.  Soc.  Victoria,  xii.  (1900)  pp.  152-9  (1  pL). 
t  Compt^sRendus,  cxxx.  (1900)  pp.  1564-6. 
§  Proc.  Liiiu.  Soc.  N.  3.  Wales,  xxiv.  (1900)  pp.  687-90. 
jl  Joura.  Quekett  Mior.  Club,  vii.  (1900)  pp.  309-12  (1  fig.). 
\  Quart.  JouTD.  Micr.  Sci.,  xluL  (1900)  pp.  199-224  (4  figs.). 
Aug.  15th,  1900  2  I 
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The  physiological  condition  of  the  animal  at  the  time  of  immersion  in 
the  salt  solution  was  fonnd  to  have  an  enormous  effect  on  the  resisting 
power.  The  power  of  becoming  acclimatised  to  saline  solutions  is  very 
low  in  Daphnia, 

The  efitict  of  living  in  a  confined  Tolume  of  water  is  to  diminish  the 
length  of  the  spine  and  to  greatly  decrease  the  power  of  reproduction. 
Ultimately  the  Daphnim  die  out,  and  the  water  can  be  shown  to  be  in- 
jurious to  fresh  Baphmm  introduced  into  it  After  a  prolonged  period 
the  injurious  effect  passes  ofE^  and  fresh  Daphnim  will  thrive  when  intro- 
duced into  the  water.  The  organisms  are  very  sensitive  to  differences 
in  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  water  in  which  they  are  living,  a 
sudden  change  from  New  Riyer  water  to  Canterbury  water  producing  a 
premature  weakening  of  the  stock.  The  interest  of  these  facts  is  their 
bearing  on  the  life  of  the  species  in  natural  conditions. 

Fresh-water  Entomostraca.*  —  Mr.  D.  J.  Scourfield,  in  a  general 
lecture  on  fresh-water  Entomostraca,  comments  upon  the  value  of  Ento- 
mostraca from  the  point  of  yiew  of  experimental  biology.  ''Their 
commonness  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  their  transparency,  the  ease 
with  which  they  can  be  isolated  and  reared  under  all  sorts  of  conditions, 
.  .  .  mark  out  the  Entomostraca  as  particularly  well  fitted  for  observa- 
tion in  connection  with  even  the  most  fundamental  biological  problems 
of  the  day."  And  in  other  connections  there  is  much  that  requires  to 
be  done : — '*  We  badly  want  detailed  studies  on  local  faunas,  on  the 
seasonal  distribution  and  variation  of  the  different  species,  on  the  faunas 
of  various  types  of  ponds,  on  the  food  of  the  most  abundant  forms,  and 
many  similar  subjects.** 

Annulata. 

British  Annelids.t— Prof!  W.  0.  M'Intosh  has  published,  as  Part  II. 
of  his  '  Monograph  of  the  British  Annelids,'  the  first  instalment  of  the 
Polyohieta,  comprising  the  families  Amphinomiidsd  to  Sigalionidad.  The 
work  has  been  looked  forward  to  for  a  such  a  long  period,  that  some  dis- 
app3introent  will  be  felt  in  regard  to  the  small  number  of  families 
treated ;  while  the  scale  on  which  these  are  described  is^so  magnificent 
that  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  remaining  volumes  cm  hardly  follow 
rapidly.  The  volume  is  lavishly  and  b^ntifuUy  illustrated,  the  ex- 
ternal fi>rm,  larval  stages,  anatomical  details,  and  the  specific  characters 
all  being  represented  in  the  plates.  As  might  be  expected,  a  great  part 
of  the  volume  is  taken  up  by  the  Polynoidie,  which  the  author  separates 
as  a  family  from  the  Aphroditidas.  The  British  forms  are  arranged  in 
fourteen  genera,  but  the  British  area  is  taken  in  the  extended  sense,  as 
stretching  from  the  Faroe  Channel  to  the  Channel  Islands,  and  beyond 
the  100  fathoms  line  on  the  west,  which  greatly  increases  our  toll  of 
species.  The  yolume  obviously  represents  so  long  and  arduous  a  period 
of  preparation,  that  it  is  perhaps  ungracious  to  note  that  the  absence  of 
even  a  Ist  of  genera  and  species  makes  it  somewhat  difficult  to  use.  This, 
however,  only  accentuates  the  eagerness  with  which  the  following  volumes 
with  tables  and  indices  will  be  looked  for. 

♦  PriKJ.  8outIi  London  Kntomol.  and  Nut.  Hist  Soo.,  1899,  pp.  28-30. 
t  '  A  MoDograpli  of  the  British  Anuelidd,'  Part  II.,  Ray  Society,  1900,  pp.  215-442 
(10  pl8.  uDd  83  dg^.).  I 
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Life-History  of  Autolytos  eornutus.* — ^Mr.  P.  Oalrin  Mensob  dis- 
cusses whether  it  is  usefal  to  speak  of  alternation  of  generations  in  the 
life-history  of  this  worm.  The  life-history  includes : — (1)  the  develop- 
ment from  the  egg  of  the  parent  stock ;  (2)  the  development  of  sexnal 
products  in  segments  posterior  to  the  thirteenth  setigerous  segment,  the 
development  of  a  head  on  the  fourteenth,  and  the  separation  of  these 
segments  for  the  formation  of  the  free-swimming  stolons,  Palybostricus 
i  and  Saccouereis  $  ;  (3)  regeneration  of  the  lost  segments  and  the 
formation  in  this  way  of  a  second  and  possibly  a  third  or  fourth  stolon ; 
(4)  finally  the  deyelopment  in  the  parent  stock  of  sexual  products  and 
the  conversion  of  it  into  a  sexual  individual.  While  the  soxnal 
products  are  forming,  the  regeneration  of  lost  segments  is  still  taking 
place ;  bnt  in  none  of  the  specimens  found  had  this  new  growth  gone 
further  than  the  formation  of  a  small  bud,  consisting  of  no  more  than 
eight  pr  ten  distinct  segments. 

The  above  shows,  not  a  sexual  generation  alternating  with  an  asexual, 
but  at  most  no  more  than  a  sexual  dimorphism — a  sexual  individual 
budding  ofif  sexual  stolons,  and,  as  its  own  sexual  products  mature,  par- 
taking more  or  less  of  the  epitokous  form  of  other  Syllids,  and  itself 
becoming  sexual.  In  short,  instead  of  true  alternaticm  the  author  sees 
simply  a  dimorphism  resulting  from  an  asexual  multiplication  of  the 
parent  stock. 

Calciferous  Glands  in  the  Earthworm.f— The  late  Mr.  N.  E. 
Harrington  made  a  research  on  this  subject.  The  calciferous  glands  have 
two  openings — (a)  through  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  first  pair  of  glands 
into  the  oesophageal  pouch ;  (6^  through  the  epithelium  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  somite  directly  into  the  oesophngns.  The  latter  opening 
transmits  only  the  milky  fluid  with  its  suspended  crystals.  These  pro- 
bably neutralise  acid  food,  while  the  pebbles  excreted  from  the  anterior 
pouches  pass  through  the  digestive  tract  unchanged.  An  excess  of  cal- 
careous matter  in  the  intestine  does  not  increase  the  amount  of  lime 
produced  by  the  glands,  although  acid  food  does.  Carbonate  of  lime  is 
formed,  and  appears  as  crystals  inside  the  secretory  cells.  The  nucleus 
and  the  entire  distal  part  of  the  cytoplasm  disintegrate  during  active 
secretion.  The  nuclei  are  replaced  by  smaller  nuclei  situated  near  the 
blood-sinus  wall,  and  around  these  the  general  cytoplasm  of  the  syncy- 
tium is  built  up  into  club-shaped  cells.  The  smaller  nuclei  are  derived 
in  turn  from  migratory  elements  which  lie  closely  appressed  to  the 
limiting  membrane  of  the  secretory  lamellie,  either  in  the  blood  or  in  the 
glandular  tissue.  These  migratory  nuclei,  or  blood-corpuscles,  are 
derived  in  development  from  the  amoeboid  cells  of  the  endoderm.  The 
]>lasma  of  the  blood  is  also  derived  from  these  same  cells  of  the  endoderm. 
The  anterior  pair  of  pouch-like  glands  are  the  only  ones  lined  with  true 
epithelium,  and  are  developed  as  diverticula  of  the  oe.^ophagus ;  while  the 
two  posterior  pairs  are  formed  by  migration  of  the  amoeboid  endodermic 
nuclei,  which  arrange  themselves  about  cavities  formed  de  novo  near  the 
splancbnopleure,  an  1  give  rise  to  the  secretory  elements.  In  an  appendix 
the  complex  circulation  is  fully  discussed. 

♦  Amer.  Not.,  xxxlv.  (1900)  pp.  165-72. 

t  Jouru.  Morph.,  xv.  (189U)  Supplement,  pp.  105-68  (4  pig.  and  10  figs.). 
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Haifl  with  bifurcated  Frostomium.*  —  Prof.  C.  M.  Child  describes 
1^  case  of  Naia  lacustria  in  which  the  proboscis-like  prostomium  is  bifur- 
cated, probably  as  the  result  of  an  injury.  One  point  is  of  special 
interest ; — the  branch  is  about  as  long  as  the  main  prostoniium ;  i.e.  a 
new  prostomium  of  full  length  has  arisen  from  a  point  near  the  tip  of  the 
original  prostomium,  just  as  it  would  arise  if  the  latter  were  cut  off  at 
its  base.  If  this  be  the  result  of  regenerative  processes,  the  lateral 
region  of  the  prostomium,  as  well  as  its  base,  is  capable  under  certain 
conditions  of  giving  rise  to  a  prostomium  of  full  length. 

Beproductive  System  of  Digaster.f  —  Sarah  O.  Brennan  describes 
the  reproductive  organs  of  the  earthworm,  Digaater  (Didymogaater) 
sylvaiicuSy  supplementing  the  account  given  by  J.  J.  Fletcher  in  his 
diagnosis  of  the  genus  in  1886.  IShe  describes  a  pair  of  ovaries,  two 
oviducts,  three  pairs  of  spermathecfld.  two  pairs  of  testes,  two  pairs  of 
funnels  leading  into  a  pair  of  vasa  defererUia,  two  pairs  of  lateral  seminal 
vesicles,  two  median  sperm  reservoirs,  occupying  a  segment  each,  and  a 
pair  of  bilobed  spermiducal  (prostate)  glands. 

Oligochfldta  firom  Illinoi8.| — Mr.  Frank  Smith  gives  a  list  of  the 
01igoch»tos  found  near  the  Biological  Station  at  Havana,  Illinois, 
with  descriptions  of  the  Tubificidfe.  Among  the  latter  the  most  interest- 
ing form  is  a  new  one  described  as  Rhizodrilua  lactetu  g.  et  sp.  n., 
which  occurs  in  the  "  bottom-lands  "  of  the  Illinois  Eiver.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  all  known  Tubificidfe  by  the  *'  presence  of  two  distinct 
kinds  of  highly  modified  genital  setss,  and  the  presence  of  such  sets  in 
the  ninth  somite."  It  is  possibly  related  to  Vermiculus,  and  in  regard 
to  its  circulatory  system  is  perhaps  the  extreme  form  of  the  series  con- 
stituted by  Vermiculua  sp.  and  Ilyodrilua  coccinem.  Another  interesting 
form  described  in  some  detail  is  Emholocephalus  multisetosiu  sp.  n. 

Development  of  irephridia.§ — F.  Vejdovsky  discusses  the  points  at 
variance  between  himself  and  Bergh  as  to  this  question.  In  part  the 
differences  in  statement  of  the  two  authors  would  appear  to  be  a  dif- 
ference in  terminology.  According  to  Vejdovsky  the  contractile  bladder 
(^Endblaae)  is  of  ectodermio  origin,  while  Bergh  says  that  the  ter- 
minal region  {^Endahschnitt)  is  of  mesoblastic  origin;  but  according  to 
Vejdovsky  the  exact  significance  of  the  last  term  is  not  adequately 
defined.  Vejdovsky  figures  and  redescribes  his  sections  in  order  to  make 
his  own  position  perfectly  clear.  The  sections  show,  as  he  believes, 
without  a  possibility  of  error,  that  in  LumbricidsB,  as  in  Tubifex  and  in 
Bhynckelmia,  the  terminal  bladder  arises  as  an  ectodermio  invaginaticn 
without  any  primitive  connection  with  the  nephridium  primordium. 

Metamerism  of  Hirudinea.il — Mr.  W.  E.  Castle  has  re-investigated 
this  subject.  He  finds  that  the  number  of  somites  in  the  body  of  the 
leech  has  been  determined  correctly  by  Whitman  ('1892)  for  the  Rhyu- 
chobdellidsB,  and  by  Bristol  (1899)  for  the  GnathobdellidsB.  In  both 
cases  the  number  is  thirty-four.     The  limits  of  the  leech  somito  have 

•  Anat.  Anzeig.,  xvii  (1900)  pp.  811-2  (1  fig.). 

+  Proa  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  xxiv.  (1900)  pp.  691-6  (2  pis.). 

X  Bull,  niinois  State  Lab ,  v.  (1900)  pp.  441-58  (2  pis.). 

§  Zeitsohr.  wiss.  Zool.,  Ixvii.  (1900)  pp.  247-54  (1  pi.). 

II  Proo.  Amer.  Acad.  Sci.,  xxxv.  (1900)  pp.  285-303  (8  figs.). 
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be^i  plaoad  inoorrectly  by  all  students  of  leech  metamerism,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Yaillant  (1870)  in  the  case  of  a  single  genns 
(Pontdbdella)^  from  the  time  of  Gratiolat  (1852)  to  the  present 

The  natural  and  true  limits  of  the  somite  coincide  with  the  limits  of 
the  neuromere ;  that  is,  a  somite  includes  those  annnli  which  typically 
are  innervated  from  the  same  nerye-ganglion.  This  is  confirmed  by  an 
examination  of  metamerically  repeated  structures  other  than  ganglia, 
namely,  septa,  testes,  and  crop  divertioala.  Nearomeric  groups  of  rinss, 
that  is,  somites  as  above  defined,  behave  as  structural  units — (a)  in  somite 
abbreyiation  (reduction  in  the  number  of  rings  in  a  somite),  and  (h)  in 
somite  elongation  (increase  in  the  number  of  rings  in  a  somite).  Both 
reduction  and  increase  in  the  number  of  rings  take  place  chiefly  at  the 
ends  of  the  somite.  The  sensory  ring  occupies  the  middle  of  the  somite, 
and  is  least  often  and  least  extensively  affected  in  the  two  processes  just 
named.     It  represents  the  stable  component  of  the  somite. 

The  five-ringed  type  of  somite  found  in  the  Gnathobdellidie  has  been 
derived  ftx>m  the  three-ringed  type  found  in  the  RhynchohdellidsB,  as 
suggested  by  Whitman  and  demonstrated  by  Bristol.  This  has  been 
brought  about  by  division  of  the  non-sensory  ring  at  either  end  of  the 
somite. 

The  wide  prevalence  of  ring  multiplication  among  the  Hirudinea  sug- 
gests the  derivation  of  the  three-ringed  type  of  somite  from  a  still  simpler 
type,  consisting,  as  in  Chsetopoda,  of  a  single  ring.  A  phylogenetically 
intermediate  stage  between  the  one-ringed  and  three-ringed  types  of 
somite  is  probably  represented  in  a  typical  body  somite  of  Branchio' 
hdella.  The  same  type  of  somite  structure  appears  also  in  the  abbreviated 
somites  of  Olomphoniaj  as  a  stage  intermediate  between  the  three-ringed 
and  one-ringed  conditions  oi  the  somite.  The  phenomena  of  ring  multi- 
plication in  the  Hirudinea  is  correlated  with  the  restricted  number  of 
somites  found  in  the  body.  Increase  in  the  number  of  somites  does  not 
take  place  in  the  body  of  the  adult  leech.  Without  this,  elongation  of 
the  body  is  possible  only  through  lengthening  of  individual  somites. 
Lengthening  of  the  individual  somite  has  probably  been  the  cause,  phylo- 
genetically, of  increase  in  the  number  of  rings  in  a  somite. 

Nematohelminthes. 
Phagocytosis  in  Nematodes.*  —  Prof.  N.  Nassonow  describes,  in 
Ascaris  oacutaUiy  A.  ferox,  Strongylm  paradoxus^  and  SderoBtanmm 
armatum^  unicellular  phagocytic  organs  like  those  described  in  A.  wtegct- 
locephala  and  A,  lumSricoides,  They  occur  attached  to  the  body  wall, 
and  often,  though  not  always,  bear  an  extraordinary  array  of  amosboid 
processes. 

Platyhelminthes. 

Begeneration  in  Planariani.t — Mr.  F.  R.  Lillie  discusses,  in  par- 
ticular, the  source  of  material  of  new  parts  and  the  limits  of  sixe.  He 
studied  the  well-known  tendency  of  Planarians  kept  without  fpod  to 
diminish  in  size.  The  smallest  specimen  obtained  (after  48  days)  was 
less  than  one-hundredth  the  bulk  of  the  original  animaL  When  it  had 
been  reduced  to  less  than  one-half  of  its  original  length,  it  was  cut  in 

*  Arab.  Mikr.  Anai,  Iv.  (1900)  pp.  488-518  (8  pU.). 
t  Amer.  Nat ,  xxxiv.  (1900)  pp.  178-7. 
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two  p^rU,  ftod  boUi  refenenied  ccmipleielj,  altftoogh  with  eotislBnt  dimi- 
Doticm  ID  bulk*  loereuo  bj  fiMon  wu  aotiiel j  iloppeil,  but  tbe  powv 
of  regetMTftdon  remmioed. 

**  In  regcoenUioii,  mulAr  tbe  ciremnrtancga  of  tbe»e  experhnents,  two 
proetmet  mre  Uking  pUce  fide  bj  ftide ;  not  odIj  is  new  tiasne  beiog 
fartDed  at  tbe  cut  end,  bat  tbe  old  tiasnc*  are  andergomg  %  translocation 
and  partisl  re-differentistioOy  to  acoommodate  tbemaelTes  to  tbe  new  pro- 
parium  that  most  be  aMomedL  Tbe  new  tissue  at  tbe  cot  end  must  be 
formed  entirelj  from  tbe  old  tissue,  and  tbe  final  result  inTolves,  tbere- 
fbre,  sn  extensive  working  orer  of  tbe  old  material.  Tbe  original  tissues, 
witb  constsnt  lofses,  owing  to  destmctiTe  metabolism,  are  moulded  into 
the  form  of  a  new  indiTidoal.  .  .  Not  less  remarkable  is  tbe  maintenance 
of  form  in  individuals  that  gradnslly  waste  away  to  one-bondredtb  part 
or  less  of  their  original  bulk,  bat  remain  active  and  normal,  withoat 
bint  of  sickDesf /' 

Vew  Flanarian.^ — Mr.  W.  C.  Curtis  has  obtained  in  a  stream  cear 
Williamstown,  Muss.,  a  Planarian  which  is  apparently  new,  and  which 
is  of  interest  on  account  of  the  extreme  simplicity  of  tho  reproductive 
system.  The  follicles  of  the  testes  are  unusually  few  in  number  (aver- 
ago  about  9),  and  are  not  paired  except  in  tbe  bead  region.  Testicular 
canalff,  lemiual  vesicles,  and  penis,  all  show  great  simplicity  of  structure. 
The  ovaries  are  not  compact,  but  consist  of  straggling  lobes,  and  show 
little  differentiation  from  tbe  yolk-glands  and  oviducts.  The  uterus  is  a 
slightly  curved  tube  of  uniform  diameter  without  terminal  enlargement ; 
there  aio  no  accessory  glands  other  than  the  shell  gland  of  the  vagina. 
Tho  new  species  has  been  named  Planaria  simplicissima. 

Cettode  Nenrous  System-f  —Mr.  W.  L.  Tower  has  applied  Grolgi's 
method,  tho  metliylen-blue  method,  and  Yon  Rath's  method,  to  the  study 
of  tho  nervous  system  of  Maniezta  expama,  Tbe  best  results  were  ob- 
tained with  Von  Bath's  fluid  followed  by  crude  pyroligneons  acid,  and  the 
want  of  luccees  with  the  other  methods,  notably  the  methjlen-blce,  was 
dno  in  part  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  medium  in  which  to 
keep  tho  worms  during  transport  to  tbe  laboratory.  Later  it  was  found 
that  any  fluid  containing  sodium  chloride  is  injurious,  but  tbe  worms 
can  be  kept  alive  without  injury  for  several  days  in  a  nutrient  fluid  if 
this  salt  bo  absent,  thus  affording  opportunity  for  the  use  of  methylen- 
blue.  The  material  was  obtained  from  the  small  intestine  of  Ovia  aries^ 
and  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  an  abundant  supply. 

The  nervous  system  was  found  to  be  devoid  of  any  continuous  pro- 
tective investment,  but  the  more  impi^rtant  nerve-trunks  display  scattered 
oells  with  branching  processes,  the  *' binding-cells "  of  the  autbor, 
doubtfully  homologous  witb  the  llUUxellen  described  by  Zernecke  for 
Ligula.  In  the  scolex  the  nerve  apparatus  has  the  following  parts : — 
(1)  an  anterior  nerve-ring  witb  four  ganglia ;  (2)  a  pair  of  large  cephalic 
ganglia;  ^8)  connecting  nerves  between  the  preceding;  (4  J  dorsal  or 
ventral  oommissures  connecting  the  outer  ends  of  tbe  cephalic  ganglia. 
Those  structures  are  described  in  some  detail.  In  tbe  neck  region  there 
are  six  distinct  longitudinal  trunks,  a  large  lateral  one  at  either  side,  two 

*  Zool.  Jabrb  (Abt  Anat),  ziii.  (1900)  pp.  447-66  (S  pU). 
t  Tom.  cit,  pp.  35i)-»4  (5  pla.X 
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dorsal  and  two  ventral,  bat  ganglia  are  not  differentiated.  In  the  pos- 
terior neck  region  where  the  proglottides  begin  to  appear,  ganglionic 
swellings  appear  on  the  lateral  nerves.  In  a  mature  proglottis  acces- 
sory longitudinal  nerves  appear  in  addition  to  the  six  described ;  the 
lateral  trunks  show  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  ganglion  at  each  side, 
and  the  dorsal  and  ventral  nerves  also  display  ganglionic  swellings.  The 
paper  is  illustrated  by  some  very  clear  figures. 

Development  of  Cestodes.*  —  G.  Saint  Remy  briefly  describes  the 
development  of  Anoplocephala  plicaia  Zeder  and  A,  mamillana  Mehlis, 
parasites  of  the  horse.  I'he  spherical  ovum  has  a  very  delicate  envelope 
and  a  large  mass  of  almost  homogeneous  yolk.  What  looked  like  two 
polar  bodies  were  seen.  Some  of  the  early  blastomeres  increase  greatly 
in  size,  as  if  at  the  expense  of  the  yolk.  Two  of  them  penetrate  into 
the  yolk,  which  then  fragments.  The  two  cells  end  by  surrounding  the 
other  elements  of  the  ovum  and  forming  an  external  envelope.  Mean- 
while, three  large  cells  form  an  internal  envelope  surrounding  numerous 
small  elements  without  distinct  boundaries.  In  short,  the  development 
is  very  like  that  in  Bothriocephalus  and  Teenia  serrata.  No  diploblastic 
arrangement,  however,  was  observed. 

Cestodes  of  Birds.f— Dr.  L.  Cohn  publishes  the  first  of  a  series  of 
papers  on  the  anatomy  and  systematic  position  of  the  Cestodes  of  birds. 
The  present  paper  discusses  the  structure  of  the  foUowing  species : — 
Amahilia  lamelligera  Owen,  Schifitoisenia  scohpendra  Diesing,  Sch.  macro- 
rhyncha  Bud.,  Twnia  polymorpha  Rud.  ex  parte. 

Development  of  Echinoooocus  Soolioe8.|  —  Herr  E.  Goldschmidt 
notes  the  discrepancies  which  exist  in  the  literature  in  regard  to  this 
subject.  His  own  observations  seem  to  him  not  only  to  reconcile  the 
apparently  discordant  statements  of  other  authors,  but  also  to  shed  light 
on  the  development  and  significance  of  the  rostellum.  The  first  trace 
of  the  scolex  is  a  disc-like  thickening  of  the  wall  of  the  brood  capsule. 
This  gradually  rises  up  to  form  a  button,  while  a  circular  furrow  appears 
at  the  same  time  around  its  base.  The  furrow  deepens  into  a  pit,  within 
which  lies  the  dome-shaped  projection,  the  two  constituting  the  hollow 
bud  (HoMknospe)  of  Leuckart.  The  central  projection  is  the  rudiment 
of  the  rostellum,  and  projection  and  pit  together  are  the  homologue 
of  the  Kopfzapfen  of  a  Cysticercus,  the  only  notable  difference  being 
the  early  appearance  of  the  rostellar  region  in  the  former  case.  Later 
there  begins  that  process  of  differential  growth  which  was  interpreted 
by  Leuckart  as  invagination.  Details  of  the  development  are  given  ; 
but  the  chief  point  of  general  interest  is  in  regard  to  homology.  The 
fully  formed  scolex  of  an  Echinococcus  exhibits  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  Cysticercoid  of  Teenia  cucumerina  ;  but  this  resemblance  must  never- 
theless be  looked  on  as  secondary  and  adaptive  only,  for  development 
shows  that  the  Echinococcas  scolex  is  the  homologue  of  the  Kopfzapfen 
of  Cysticercus. 

In  regard  to  the  phylogenetic  significance  of  the  rostellum,  the 
author  considers  that  his  observations  lend  no  support  to  the  theory 

♦  Comptes  Rendus,  cxxx.  (1900)  pp.  930-2. 

t  Zeitschr.  wita.  ZooL,  Ixvii.  (1900)  pp.  255-90  (2  pla.\ 

t  Zool.  Jahrb.  (Abt.  Aoat.),  xiu.  (1900)  pp.  467-94  (1  pi.  and  1  fig.). 
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tbat  it  is  to  be  regarded  ae  the  remnant  of  the  pharynx  of  Trematoda. 
Thej  seem  to  him  rather  to  support  the  older  suggestion  that  the  ros- 
tellum  is  to  be  homologised  with  the  proboscis  of  Turbellaria.  He 
points  especially  to  developmental  resemblances  between  it  and  the  pro- 
boscis of  the  Turbellarian  Macrorhynchua, 

Incertao  Sedis. 

Development  of  Phoronis  bnskii.* — Dr.  A.  T.  Masterman  finds  that 
in  this  species  the  mesoblast  appears  to  arise  from  five  separate  parts  of 
the  archeoteric  hypoblast,  one  of  these  being  unpaired  and  pre-oral,  the 
other  four  paired  and  post-oral.  The  first  arises  as  a  hollow  outgrowth 
of  the  arohenteron,  its  cavity  being  shut  off  from  the  archenteron  in  the 
course  of  deyelopment  Of  the  post-oral  somites,  the  first  (collar 
somites)  arise  as  solid  masses  of  cells,  which  at  first  have  no  cavity ; 
the  second  (trunk  somites)  appear  to  arise  in  the  same  way  at  the  anal 
extremity,  though  it  is  possible  that  they  are  originally  hollow  out- 
growths with  the  walls  in  contact.  In  origin  and  in  details  of  develop- 
ment, there  is  close  correspondence  with  Balanoglo89U8,  thus  confirming 
the  author's  view  of  the  existence  of  relationship  between  Phoronis  and 
Balanoghama, 

Affinities  of  Phoronidea.t— Prof.  L.  Boule  has  already  argued  that 
there  are  important  resemblances  between  the  development  of  Phoronidea 
And  that  of  Chordata.  He  goes  on  to  indicate  the  resemblances  between 
ihe  early  stages  of  Phoronidea  and  Nemertea.  The  pilidium  is  certaii^y 
not  homologous  with  the  actinotrocha,  but  there  are  some  striking  re- 
semblances in  developmental  procedure.  So  the  young  Phoronid,  b^ore 
it  has  assumed  the  actinotrocha  disguise,  resembles  the  Annelid  trocho- 
phore  in  the  origin  of  the  germinal  layers,  e.g.  origin  of  the  primary 
mesenchyme.  For  the  stage  succeeding  the  gastrula,  Boule  proposes 
the  term  vermula ;  it  may,  in  a  sense,  be  called  the  common  form  from 
which  the  more  specialised  trochophore,  pilidium,  and  actinotrocha  are 
derived. 

Budding  in  Ectoproctous  Brvozoa.}— Dr.  Fr.  Ladewig  has  studied 
this  especially  in  Bugula  avicularia,  and  with  the  following  results. 
The  rudiment  of  the  polypid  is  always  an  invagination  of  the  ectoderm. 
From  a  slight  incurving,  to  start  with,  the  process  is  traced  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  distinct  lumen  of  invagination.  The  avicularia  rudiment  is 
an  ectodermic  evagination,  formed  about  the  same  time  as  the  first  diffiar- 
entiation  of  tentacles  in  the  associated  polypid.  In  the  evagination  a 
distal  olnb-shaped  portion  is  differentiated,  into  the  lumen  of  which 
there  wander  mesenchyme  cells  from  the  body-cavity  of  the  mother- 
zooaeium ;  this  part  becomes  constricted  off  from  the  head  of  the  avicu- 
laria. On  the  distal  ^de  of  the  evagination  there  is  formed  an  inva- 
gMiation  of  the  outer  germinal  layer,  similar  to  that  in  the  rudiment  of 
the  polypid  bud.  The  musculature  of  the  avicularia  arises  from  the 
mesoderm,  which  is  established  by  the  multiplication  of  the  mesenchyme 
cells  to  form  a  oonnected  endothelium.   The  invagination  itself  forms  the 

•  Quart.  .Tonrn.  Micr.  So!.,  xlili.  (1900)  pp.  375-418  (4  pU.). 

t  Gomptee  RenduB,  oxxx.  (1900)  pp.  927-80. 

i  Zeitsohr.  win.  Zool.,  Ixvit  (1900)  pp.  328-89  (1  pi.). 
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neryooB  organ ;  the  anterior  part  of  the  ectoderm  hecomes  the  membrane 
of  the  fally  formed  avionlaria. 

Oenns  Steganoporella."^ — Mr.  Sidney  F.  Banner  publishes  a  revision 
of  this  genns,  giving  the  characters  of  twelve  species,  with  keys  for  ready 
identification,  and  oarefal  descriptions  and  figures. 

Hew  Hi8triobdellid.t — ^Prof.  W.  A.  Haswell  has  found  an  interesting 
little  creature,  related  to  Higtriabdella  htmariy  but  differing  from  it  in 
many  respects,  in  the  gill-chamber  of  the  Tasmanian  crayfish  {Aita- 
coptis  taamanicus).  He  names  his  find  Siratiodrilus  icumanicus  g.  et  sp.  n. 
In  external  appearance  a  notable  distinction  from  Histridbdella  is  the 
presence  of  four  pairs  of  cirri  consisting  of  two  segments,  and  tipped 
with  non-motile  sensory  cirri.  In  regard  to  the  nervous  system,  the 
nerve-cord  appears  to  be  much  more  distinctly  differentiated  from  the 
epidermis  than  in  Hiairiobdelhu  The  ciliated  canals  of  the  excretory 
system  extend  forwards  into  the  head  and  backwards  to  the  posterior 
region  of  the  body,  which  they  are  said  not  to  do  in  MiitriohdeUa.  There 
are  also  some  points  of  contrast  in  the  female  ducts  of  the  two  forms. 

As  to  affinities,  the  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  HistriobdellidsB  are 
derived  from  the  Hotifera.  He  regards  their  relation  with  the  Poly- 
gordiidsB  as  extremely  remote,  and  considers  that  there  is  a  more  obvious 
relation  to  DinophiluSj  which  he  regards  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Botiferan 
stock  which  gave  rise  to  the  HistriobdellideB. 

Rotatoria. 

Apsilus  Yorax  (Leidy).^  —  Dr.  Beinhard  Gast  records  the  sudden 
appearance  of  this  rare  and  aberrant  Eotifer  in  an  aquarium.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  animals  speedily  disappeared  again,  but  some  observations 
on  structure  and  development  were  made.  The  free-swimming  period 
is  brief,  and  is  soon  followed  by  the  disappearance  of  the  larval  eyes 
and  by  fixation.  After  once  having  fixed  itself,  the  animal  is  incapable 
of  further  locomotion,  and  cannot  re-attach  itself  if  forcibly  removed. 
The  "  fixiog-disc  "  or  "  sucker  "  of  other  authors  proves  to  be  the  foot, 
which  is  furnished  with  glands  which  are  the  homologues  of  the  cement 

f  lands  of  other  Rotifers ;  this  discovery  brings  Apsilus  nearer  to  the 
loscularisB,  to  which  the  genus  is  undoubtedly  related.  The  various 
organs  and  systems  of  A.  vorax  are  described  in  detail,  and  a  table  of 
the  species  is  given. 

Bcbinoderma. 

Protoplasmic  Structure  of  Eohinoderm  Eggs.§— Prof.  E.  B.  Wilson 
finds  that  the  cytoplasm  of  the  echinoderm  egg  is  an  alveolar  structure, 
as  maintained  by  Btttschli.  There  is  no  ground  of  distinction  between 
this  and  Beinke's  '*  pseudo-alveolar  *'  structure.  Tue  **  deuteroplasm 
granules  "  of  moUuscan  and  annelid  eggs  are  to  be  regarded  as  enlarged 
fdveoli,  the  substance  of  which  has  undergone  specific  chemical  and 
physical  changes,  and  has  increased  in  amount. 

The  rays  of  the  astral  systems  (astral  rays  and  spindle-fibres)  are 
actual  fibrillsB,  and  not  merely  the  optical  sections  of  lamellar  plates. 

♦  Quart.  Journ.  Mior.  Sol.,  xliii.  (1900)  pp.  225-97  (2  pU.). 

t  Tom.  dt.,  pp.  299-336  (2  pis.). 

X  Zeitsohr.  wiss.  Zool.,  Ixvii.  (1900)  pp.  167-214  (2  pU.). 

$  Joum.  Morpb.,  Supplement  to  vol.  xv.  (1899)  28  pp.,  2  pis. 
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Tlie  astral  fibrillae  do  not  therefore  arise  merely  through  the  re- 
arrangemeDt  of  a  pre-existing  aWeolar  stmctiire  (Bdtschli,  Eismond, 
Erlanger)  or  reticulnm  (van  Beneden,  Hertwig,  Eostanecki),  bnt  are 
progressively  differentiated  oat  of  the  sub^^tance  of  the  alveolar  walls. 
Wilson's  results  are  in  harmony  with  the  view  advocated  by  Eolliker, 
Unna,  Rhnmbler,  and  many  others,  that  an  alveolar  may  readily  pass  over 
into  a  reticular  or  fibrillar  strnctare,  and  that  neither  of  these  types  of 
structure  can  be  regarded  as  of  universal  occurrence  or  fundamental 
significance,  or  even  as  constant  in  the  same  cell. 

The  granules  or  microsomes  imbedded  in  the  mesh  work  are  not 
coagulation  products,  but  pre-exist  in  the  living  substance.  There  is 
ground  for  the  concluKiou  that  while  the  microsomes  and  alveoli  differ 
both  chemically  and  physically,  both  are  liquid  dropp,  and  have  the  same 
origin  in  an  apparently  homogeneous  basis  or  matrix,  and  that  micro- 
somes themselves  graduate  down  to  the  smallest  visible  *'  granules." 
Thus  the  view  is  again  surrgested  that  the  matrix  itself,  in  which  all 
these  bodies  lie,  is  composed  of  6 till  smaller  elements,  by  the  enlarge- 
ment and  transformation  of  which  the  visible  elements  arise. 

Coelentera. 

Zoo^ytes.  * —  Prof.  S.  J.  Hickson  took  this  for  the  subject  of  a 
presidential  address  to  the  Manchester  Microscopical  Society.  From 
among  his  interesting  remarks  we  select  two : — "  I  have  examined  a 
very  larg^  nnmber  of  specimens  of  Millepora  from  the  East  Indies, 
Indian  Ocean,  and  West  Indies,  from  the  exposed  reefs,  to  the  depth  of 
80  feet,  and  have  not  yet  found  a  single  specimen  in  which  the  super- 
ficial canals  were  not  crowded  with  Zooxanthellie.''  It  seems  to  be  an 
essential  symbiosis. 

In  some  cases  the  surface  of  Millepora  is  almost  covered  with  little 
key-hole  apertures,  througli  which  the  appendages  of  the  barnacle  Pyf' 
goma  milleporse  project.  If  the  crastacean  dies,  the  tissues  of  the  ccenen- 
chym  cover  over  the  nperture,  and  the  shell  is  buried.  But  the  effects 
of  the  gall-like  growth  do  not  all  at  once  vanish  ;  the  locality  projects 
from  the  surface  as  a  little  tubercle  for  some  time  afterwards.  These 
warted  forms,  which  occur  only  in  shallow  water,  have  been  called 
M.  verrucosa ;  but  this  is  absurd,  for  it  is  only  the  accident  of  the  shallow 
water  habitat  that  makes  a  millepore  '*  verrucosa.*' 

Sense-Organs  of  Deep-sea  Medusse.t  —  Dr.  E.  Yanhoffen  finds  that 
the  medupad  of  the  German  Deep-sea  Expedition  include  species  of 
Periphyllaj  of  Atolla,  and  of  a  new  genus,  PeriphyUopsis.  AH  three 
genera  are  clearly  of  deep-sea  habitat,  and  were  sufiUciently  well  preserved 
to  allow  of  an  examination  of  the  ^ense-organs.  These  prove  to  be  sim- 
pler than  was  8U}>posed  by  Haeckel  and  Maas,  no  trace  of  ocelli  being 
present.  In  Periphylla  the  rhopalia  consist  of  a  canal  clothed  in  pig- 
mented endoderm  and  protected  by  well-developed  mesogloea.  Over  the 
otoliths  the  canal  becomes  somewhat  widened,  and  this  produces  an  ex- 
ternal swelling,  further  emphasised  by  a  thick  sensory  cushion  which 
surrounds  the  rhopalium  on  its  under  side.  The  rhopalia  of  Atolla  are 
generally  similar  to  those  of  Periphylla^  but  the  sensory  cushion  has  at 
either  side  a  large  ganglion,  which  the  author  regards  as  probably  the 

*  Tnina.  Manoliester  Mior.  Soc.,  1899,  pp.  26-35. 
t  Zool.  Anzeig.,  xxiii.  (1900)  pp.  277-9. 
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central  organ  of  the  neryons  system,  whose  existence  wap  surmised  on 
physiological  grounds  by  Eimer  and  Romanes. 

Memoir  on  Alcyonacea.*  —  Dr.  W.  May  describes  in  systematic 
fashion  the  Alcyonacea  of  the  Hamburg  and  Berlin  Museums,  67  species, 
oif  which  38  are  new : — 4  Clavulariidad,  8  Xeniidae,  5  Alcyonidee,  and 
21  Nephthyidse.  Nine  families  are  recognised  : — Clavulariidad  Hickson 
(=  Comularidee  M.-E,),  Telestidas  M.-E.,  TubiporidsB  Gr.,  Xeniidaa 
Verrill,  Organidae  Dan.,  Alcyonidas  Verrill,  Nephthyidaa  Verrill, 
Siphonogorgiidad  Koll,  HeliopoiidaB  Moseley.  As  the  memoir  is  for  the 
most  part  taxonomic,  it  does  not  readily  admit  of  summary,  but  it  will  bo 
of  great  value  to  those  working  at  the  Alcyonacea. 

Ancestry  of  Helioporidae.t — Prof.  J.  W.  Gregory  points  out  that 
the  blue  coral  Meltopora  ccBrulea  is  one  of  the  most  isolated  of  living 
animals  ;  it  is  the  only  known  species  of  its  genus  (see  %nfra\  and  it  has 
been  recently  described  as  the  only  member  of  its  family.  Some 
PalsBozoic  corals  have  a  very  similar  structure  ;  but  the  view  that  these 
extinct  Heliolitids  are  allied  to  the  Helioporids  is  strongly  opposed  by 
some  eminent  palaeontologists.  If  these  authorities  be  right,  then 
Heliopara  is  an  animal  with  no  close  living  relations  and  with  no  known 
ancestors. 

The  only  fossil  that  has  been  regarded  with  any  probability  as  a 
possible  link  between  Heliopora  and  the  extinct  HeliolitidaB  is  the 
Cretaceous  coral  Polyiremaciuy  a  genus  founded  in  1849  by  d'Orbigny. 
The  author  discusses  the  type  species  (P.  hlainvillei  Mich,  mm  Beuss), 
and  describes  the  structure.  Thereafter,  he  discusses  the  relations  of 
HelioporidaB  and  Heliolitidae. 

Polytremacis  agrees  with  the  HeliolitidaB  in  many  remarkable  points 
of  structure,  such  as  the  presence  of  the  aureole,  the  closure  of  dead 
oalicles  by  coenenchymal  overgrowth,  and  the  inconstancy  of  the  septa 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  calicles.  PolytremaciB  is  allied  to  Heliopora  by 
equally  striking  points  of  resemblance,  such  as  the  fluted  calicular  walls, 
with  their  numerous  irregular  septal  ridges,  the  granular  external  sur- 
face with  its  circumcalicular  ring  of  septal  teeth.  On  the  axiom  that 
things  that  are  allied  to  the  same  are  allied  to  one  another,  the  close 
affinity  of  Heliopora  and  Heliolites  seems  more  probable  than  some 
palaaontologists  are  inclined  to  admit.  Heliopora,  in  fact,  may  have 
descended  from  the  HeliolitidaB  by  the  reduction  in  size  and  consequent 
increase  in  number  and  in  variability  of  arrangement  of  the  coenenchymal 
caeca. 

In  his  systematic  synopsis.  Prof.  Gregory  adopts  the  following 
arrangement : — 

Older  Coenotheculia,  Bourne. 
Fam.  1.  Heliolitidae. 
Fam.  2.  Helioporidae. 

Genus  1.  Heliopora, 

H  somaliensis  sp.  n. 
H,  edwardsi  Stoliczka 
H  hoettgeri  Fritsch. 
Genus  2.  Polytremacis^  5  sp. 
Genus  3.  Octotremads  g.  n. 

•  Jen.  Zeiteohr.  Naturwiaa.,  xxxiii.  (1899)  pp.  1-180  (5  pis.), 
t  Proc  Roy.  Boo.,  Ixvi.  (1900)  pp.  291-305  (1  pi ). 
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Porifera. 

Hew  Sponge  Pigment* — Dr.  C.  A.  MacMann  has  inyestigated  the 
characters  of  the  purple  pigment  of  Suherites  toiUoni,  an  Australian 
Bponge.  The  pigment  is  soluble  in  dilute  acid  and  dilute  alkaline  solu- 
tions, and  giTes  a  banded  spectrum.  It  is  yery  stable,  and  can  be  roadtlj 
obtained  in  a  fairly  pure  condition.  Its  relations  and  constitution  have 
not  yet  been  made  out. 

Later  Development  of  S7con8.t — ^Dr.  Otto  Maas  set  before  himself 
a  double  problem  in  reference  to  the  development  of  Sycons : — (1)  the 
conyersion  of  the  larya  after  fixation  into  the  functional  sponge  in  its 
simplest  Ascon  form ;  (2)  the  conyersion  of  the  tubular  Ascon  into  the 
complicated  Sycon.  As  the  latter  process  is  slow,  the  two  could  not 
be  followed  in  the  same  species ;  Sycandra  setosa  therefore  formed  the 
object  of  the  first  investigation,  and  S.  raphanua  of  the  second.  As  to 
the  first  point,  sections  confirmed  Schultze's  observations  on  the  meta- 
morphosis, and  showed  the  continuity  of  the  two  cell  layers  through  the 
metamorphosis.  The  dermal  cells  divide  by  a  mitotic  process  to  produce 
small  cells  ^om  which  the  first  spicules  arise.  Further  differentiation 
occurs  among  the  dermal  cells ;  and  as  the  little  sponge  becomes  dis- 
tended the  following  kinds  of  elements  become  obvious :  — 
(a)  Belonging  to  the  gastral  layer : 

(1)  Collar  cells. 
(V)  Belonging  to  the  dermal  layer : 

(2^  Epithelial  covering  cells. 

(3I  Pore-cells. 

(4)  Spicule-cells. 
(e)  Belonging  to  no  germinal  layer  : 

(6)  Wandering  amoeboid  cells  which  become  genital  cells  later. 
By  the  opening  of  the  pores  the  sponge  then  reaches  the  functional 
Ascon  stage. 

In  the  process  of  conversion  of  sach  an  Ascon  into  a  Sycon,  the 
Sycon  tubes  appear  in  a  circle  about  the  middle  of  the  sponge,  and  this 
first  circle  is  followed  by  others.  As  the  tubes  grow  out  Irom  the 
central  cavity,  the  collar-cells,  as  is  well  known,  become  confined  to  the 
tubes,  and  the  central  cavity  between  the  tubes  is  lined  by  the  flattened 
cells  which  constitute  the  so-called  gastral  membrane  of  authors.  This 
*' gastral  membrano"  is,  however,  not  produced  by  a  modification  of 
gastral  cells,  but  is  due  to  the  ingrowth  of  dermal  cells,  which  push 
themselves  inwards  from  the  exterior  so  as  to  interrupt  at  regular 
intervals  the  original  continuity  of  the  gastral  layer.  This  position  is 
supported  by  some  admirably  clear  figures  of  sections. 

Collar-Cells  of  Sponees.^  —  Fr.  Zemlitschka  has  investigated  the 
question  whether  tho  collar-cells  of  sponges  actually  take  up  solid  par- 
ticles, and  if  so,  what  becomes  of  the  particles.  He  finds  that  in 
Sycandra  raphanu$  it  is  the  collar-cells  only  which  take  up  particles 
suspended  in  sea-water.  If  the  particles  be  indigestible,  e.g.  particles 
of  carbon,  they  do  not  give  them  up  to  the  colls  of  the  intermediate 

•  Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sci..  xliif.  a900)  pp.  887-49  (1  pi.  and  2  charto). 

♦  Zeitflchr.  wias.  Zool.,  Uvii.  (1900)  pp.  215-46  (4  phi.). 
t  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  241-6  (2  figs.). 
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layer,  but  pass  them  out  again  into  the  sea-water.  The  cells  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  chamber-pores  take  up  particles  suspended  in  the 
incoming  sea-water  more  readily  than  the  othar  cells. 

Protozoa. 

Spomlation  in  Amooba.* — Herr  C.  Scheel  describes  and  fignres  this 
mode  of  multiplication  in  Amceba  proteus.  The  pseudopodia  are  drawn 
in ;  a  spheroidal  form  is  assumed ;  a  layered  cyst  is  secreted ;  within 
this  the  amoeba  rotates  rapidly,  once  a  second,  for  several  days,  and  then 
rests ;  the  nucleus  divides  till  there  are  about  500-600  arranged  peri- 
pherally; cell-boundaries  gradually  appear,  and  the  small  aiuoebsB — 
10-14  ft  in  diameter — break  out  of  the  soitened  cyst.  The  whole  pro- 
cess takes  from  2j^  to  8  months. 

Senility  of  Infbsorians.j — Prof.  N.  Kulagin  studied  the  generations 
of  a  species  of  Paramcecium,  aud  observed  the  diminution  of  size  and 
agility.  But  ho  also  noticed  that,  if  an  individual  is  removed  to  a 
fresh  vessel,  there  is  immediate  recuperation  or  rejuvenescence.  This 
led  him  to  a  conclusion  somewhat  different  from  that  of  Maupas  and 
others.  He  believes  that  when  Infusoria  have  lived  for  several  genera- 
tions in  the  same  water,  they  have,  so  to  speak,  spoilt  the  water  by  the 
excretion  of  substances  analogous  to  toxines,  and  that  these  gradually 
accumulate  until  they  affect  the  health  of  the  nuclei. 

Eye-Spot  in  Euglena.  J— Mr.  Harold  Wager  has  obtained  some  inter- 
esting and  novel  results  from  the  study  of  this  structure.  He  finds  that 
the  eye-spot  consists  of  a  mass  of  pigment-grauules  apparently  imbedded 
in  a  protoplasmic  framework.  It  is  placed  in  close  contact  with  the 
gullet,  which  is  found  to  open  into  the  large  excretory  reservoir.  The 
flagellum  is  attached  by  a  bifurcated  base  to  the  posterior  side  of  the 
reservoir,  and  one  of  the  forks  has  on  it  an  oval  swelling,  which  lies 
close  to  the  eye-spot.  It  would  appear  that  the  light  absorbed  by  the 
eye-spot  acts  upon  this  swelling,  and  so  modifies  the  movements  of  the 
flagellum.  If  this  be  so,  then  Euglena  possesses  a  very  simple  form  of 
light-organ,  consisting  of  a  sensitive  region — the  swelling  on  the  flagel- 
lum— and  a  light-absorbing  pigment-spot.  Special  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  figures,  which  are  in  every  way  worthy  of  this  clear  and 
precise  piece  of  work. 

Tick  Fever  Parasite.  § — Mr.  R.  Greig  Smith  gives  a  general  account 
of  this  wide-spread  parasite  Apiosoma  (Fyroaoma)  higeminum,  a  hsBmato- 
zoon  which  destroys  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  In  con.^equence  of  the 
degradation  and  disintegration  of  the  corpuscles,  the  capillaries  become 
clogged,  the  internal  organs  intensely  swollen ;  and  the  liver  and  kidneys 
being  frequently  unable  to  cope  with  the  task  of  eliminating  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  corpuscle  disintegration,  death  results  from  what  is  essen- 
tially capillary  congestion.  So  far  as  is  definitely  known,  the  disease 
occurs  only  among  cattle,  but  two  diseases  of  sheep  have  been  described 
which  appear  to  le  caused  by  the  same  parasite.     Infection  occurs  by 

*  Ftstschrift  C.  von  Kupffer,  Jena,  1899.    See  Amer.  Nat.,  xxxiv.  (1900)  p.  332. 

t  Physiol.  Kuafce.  i.  (1899)  pp.  269-75. 

i  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.,  xxvii.  (1900)  pp.  4(J3-81  (1  pi). 

§  Proc.  Linu.  Soc.  N.8.  Wales,  xxlv.  (1900)  pp.  585-95. 
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means  of  the  cattle  tick  (Ixodes  havU)  in  cases  of  Texas  ferer,  tick  feyer, 
aud  hmmoglobinoria.  In  the  bovine  malaiia  of  the  Roman  Gampagna 
and  of  Turkey,  there  is  no  record  of  ticks  associated  with  the  disease. 
The  paper  forms  a  useful  summary  of  the  facts  at  present  known. 

Oregarines  and  (Intestinal  Epithelium.  *  —  MM.  L.  L^ger  aud 
O.  Duboscq  have  studied  the  life-history  of  Pyxinia  mdhwzi  which  occurs 
abundantly  in  the  intestine  of  the  larva  of  Anthrenus  muacorum,  as  well  as 
of  various  other  Gregarines,  with  special  reference  to  the  reputed  occur- 
rence of  a  true  intracellular  stage  in  Gregarines  in  general.  They  find 
that  in  Pyxinia  the  sporozoites  escape  from  the  sporocyst,  are  at  first 
thread-like,  but  later  become  pyriform,  and  develop  a  small  mobile 
appendix  at  their  anterior  extremity.  By  this  appendix  they  attach 
themselves  to  the  intestinal  cells,  but  it  is  the  appendix  only  which 
penetrates  the  cell.  Mobusz,  in  studying  Gregarines,  was  deceived  by 
the  resemblance  between  the  parasites  and  certain  secretory  appearances 
in  the  intestinal  cells,  and  believed  that  the  former  penetrated  the  cell 
completely.  The  authors  have  never  found  Pyxinia  completely  within 
a  cell,  and  believe  that  the  phenomenon  is  at  most  very  exceptional 
among  Gregarines,  which  are  generally  attached  by  the  cap  only. 

Serum  Beaotion  of  Proteus  yulgari8.f — Dr.  A.  Rodella  finds  that 
Proteus  vulgaris  is  agglutinated  by  the  blood  of  guinea-pigs  which  have 
been  injected  with  virulent  or  dead  cultures  or  with  filtrates,  and  which 
have  been  repeatedly  fed  with  Proteus  cultures.  Clumping  was  also 
observed  in  the  blood  of  new-born  guinea-pigs  whose  mothers  had  been 
infected  20-40  days  before  pigging  with  virulent  caltures,  and  the  milk 
of  such  guinea-pigs  was  likewise  agglutinating.  Chain-formation  was 
also  a  marked  feature  of  the  reaction,  but  this  did  not  occur  with  every 
Proteus-race.  The  agglutination  is  regarded  by  the  author  as  a  specific 
reaction,  and  he  expresses  his  belief  that  the  microbes  included  in  the 
designation  P.  vulgaris  are  varieties  of  several  species  rather  than  one. 

Comptes  RbBdus,  cxxx.  (1900)  pp.  1566-S. 
t  Ceutralbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  !»•  Abt.,  xx?iu  (1900)  pp.  683-91  (3  figs.). 
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BOTANY. 

A.   GENEBAL,  including  the  Anatoniy  and  Physiology 
of  the  Phanerogamia. 

a.  Anatomy. 
(1)    Oell-Straoture  and  Pratoplaaxn. 

Energids  and  Cells.* — Sig.  R.  Pirotta  reverts  to  Hanstem's  idea  of 
the  protoplast  as  a  general  fundamental  conceptioa.  Protoplasts  may 
carry  on  an  independent  existence,  or  may  combine  — "  monoplasts  "  or 
'*  polyplasts."  M  moplasts  may  be  devoid  of  membrane,  and  may  then 
be  termed  gymnoplaats,  or  may  be  invested  with  a  membrane,  and  are 
then  dermoplasts.  Gymnoplasts  may  be  uninncloate  {manoharic)  or 
multinncleate  (polyharic) ;  and  the  same  may  be  the  case  with  dermo- 
plasts  (Peronosporace®,  Saprolegniacead,  idioblasts,  &c.).  In  the  Schizo- 
phyta  there  is  no  sharp  diiferentiation  between  cytoplasm  and  nnclens. 
In  polyplasts  the  nnion  may  be  such  that  the  separate  protoplasts  re- 
main d^tinct,  and  they  may  then  be  termed  meriplasts ;  when  the  poly- 
plasts are  so  completely  fused  together  that  their  cytoplasms  form  a 
single  mass  in  which  a  number  of  nuclei  are  imbedded,  H  instein's  term 
'^  symplasts  "  may  be  applied.  When  the  union  of  the  meriplasts  is  only 
temporary,  the  individuality  of  the  protoplasts  not  being  disturbed,  they 
form  a  "  protoplast-colony  "  or  "  energid-colony  "  (Goebel) ;  such  colonies 
may  be  formed  either  of  gymnoplasts  or  of  dermoplasts.  Symplasts  may 
alsj  be  either  gymnosymplasis,  such  as  plasmodes,  or  dermosymplcaU,  as 
latex-vessels. 

Position  and  Panction  of  the  VaoIeii8.t  —  Pursuing  his  researches 
on  the  formation  of  non-nucleated  cells,  Herr  J.  J.  Gerassimoff  states 
that  if  the  cells  of  Spirogyra  are  subjected  to  a  more  or  less  considerable 
cooling  during  division,  daughter-cells  may  be  obtained  containing  no 
nucleus,  llie  tendency  to  a  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  cell-con- 
tents in  Spirogyra  depends  on  two  constant  forces — the  action  on  one- 
another  of  the  nucleus  and  of  the  other  cell-contents,  and  the  action  on 
one-another  of  the  nuclei  themselves.  The  function  of  the  nucleus  may 
be  regarded  as  the  transmission  to  the  other  cell-contents  of  an  energy 
generated  in  itself,  comparable  to  the  electric  energy. 

Beduotion- division,  Spindle -formation,  Centrosomes,  and  Ble- 
pharoplasts.^  —  The  following  is  chiefly  extracted  from  Prof.  C.  J. 
Chamberlain  8  review  of  this  important  work  by  Prof.  E.  Strasburger. 

In  agreement  with  Guignard  and  Gr^goire,  but  in  opposition  to 
Belajeff  and  Weismann,  Prof.  Strashurger  maintains  that  in  the  forma- 
tion of  spores  from  spore-mother-cells,  the  splitting  of  the  chromosomes, 
is,  in  both  the  nuclear  divisions,  longitudinal ;  there  is,  therefore,  no 
reducing  division.    In  the  formation  of  the  pollen-mother-cells,  he  reverts 

♦  Riy.  Sci.  Biol.,  1899,  faso.  8,  U  pp.    S^e  Bjt.  Ceiitralbl.,  Ixxxii.  (1900)  p.  116. 

t  Bull.  8oc.  Imp.  MoB3ou,  189J  (1:100)  pp.  220-67  (35  fijja.).  Of.  tbis  Journal, 
1897,  p.  134. 

X  *•  Ueb.  BeduotionithelluQg,  Spindelbildung,  Geutrosomas,  u.  Cillenbildner  im 
PflaQzenreioh,*  Jena,  1900,  xx.  aud  221  pp.  and  4  pis.  6ee  Bot  Ghtzette,  zxix. 
(1900)  p.  145. 
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to  his  origmal  view  that  it  does  not  precede  the  act  of  impregnation,  bat 
is  the  result  of  it.  There  is  no  contrast,  as  Nemeo  has  suggested,  between 
the  nuclear  spindles  of  vegetative  and  those  of  generative  cells ;  bat,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  all  grades  of  transition  between  maltipolar  and 
bipolar  spindles.  In  the^  root-tips  of  Ephedra  major,  in  the  early  pro- 
phase of  division,  a  layer  of  delicate  kinoplasm  is  formed  about  the 
nucleus,  and  this  layer  soon  collects  at  opposite  poles  of  the  nacleas, 
where  it  appears  as  a  pair  of  caps,  the  filamentous  nature  of  which  is 
easily  recognised.  As  the  nuclear  membrane  disappears,  threads  grow 
into  the  cavity,  some  of  them  becoming  fast  to  the  chromosomes,  and 
others  forming  continuous  threads  from  pole  to  pole. 

The  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  centrosomes  are  not  present, 
or  at  all  events  their  presence  has  not  yet  been  proved,  in  the  higher 
plants ;  the  kinoplasm  appears  to  take  their  place,  and  to  perform,  in 
the  higher  plants,  the  f auctions  which  it  elsewhere  shares  with  the 
centrosome.  The  details  are  described  of  the  mode  of  formation,  in 
some  algtB,  of  the  swarm-spores  on  the  blepharoplast.  Strasburger 
di£for8  from  BelajeiTs  interpretation  of  the  blepharoplast  as  being 
homologous  to  the  centrosome.  He  regards  the  cilinm-bearing  portion 
of  the  swarmspores  of  algfe  as  homologous  with  the  equivalent  structures 
in  the  antherozoids  of  the  Characeie  and  ArchegoniatsB,  and  partly  also 
vtrith  those  of  Gj^mnosperms.  While  it  would  be  difficult  to  doubt  the 
centrosome  nature  of  the  organ  which  gives  rise  to  the  tail  of  the  animal 
spermatozoon,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assimie  that  the  bodies  at  the  base 
of  cilia  in  animals  are  centrosomes.  The  evidence  does  not  point  to  the 
existence  of  similar  bodies  at  the  base  of  the  cilia  of  swarmspores  and 
gametes  in  plants. 

Development  of  the  Connecting-Threads  of  the  Cell-wall.  *  —  Puiv 
suing  his  researches  on  the  origin  and  development  of  the  connecting- 
threads  in  the  cell-wall,  Mr.  W.  Gardiner  states  that  they  arise  from  the 
median  nodes  of  the  fibres  of  the  achromatic  spindle.  The  nodes  are 
either  (a)  all  continued  as  connecting-threads  (endosperm  cells  of  TamuM 
communis)  ;  or  (h)  in  part  continued,  and  in  part  overlaid  by  superposed 
lamellaa  of  cellulose  membrane  (endosperm  cells  of  Lilium  Martagon)  ; 
or  (c)  all  overlaid  (pollen-mother-cells  and  pollen -grains  of  Helleboru$ 
fmtidus).  With  regard  to  the  genesis  of  the  cell-plate,  the  author  re- 
gards it  as  origioating  not  directly  from  the  spindle-fibres,  but  indirectly. 
It  appears  to  consist  of  ordinary  cytoplasm ;  the  primary  cell-wall  is 
secreted  from  it  as  an  equatorial  membrane  traversed  by  the  nodes  of 
the  achromatin  spindle  fibres.  There  appear  to  be  grounds  for  regarding 
this  primary  cell-wall  as  different  in  genesis  and  character  from  the 
secondary  formations  which  succeed  it  and  arise  from  the  general  cyto- 
plasm. The  author  is  disposed  to  regard  the  cell-wall  as  fundamentally 
of  the  nature  of  a  mucilaginous  secretion,  and  stratification  as  the  neces- 
sary accompaniment  of  the  rhythmic  periods  of  activity  and  rest  of  the 
secreting  protoplasm. 

Protoplasmic  Connections  in  Viscum  and  Cuourbita.  f  —  Herr  F. 
Euhla  finds  that  all  the  living  cells  of  Viscum  album  are  in  communi- 

*  Proo.  Boyal  Soo.,  Ixvi.  (1900)  pp.  186-8.    Gf.  this  Journal,  1898,  p.  598. 
t  BoL  Ztg.,  IviiL  (1900)  !*•  Abt.,  pp.  30-58  (1  pi.). 
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oation  with  one  another  hy  protoplasmic  connections.  Eyen  the  sieve- 
tubes,  with  their  conducting  cells,  are  connected  in  this  way  with  the 
surrounding  cambiform,  both  in  Viscum  and  in  Cucurhita  Pepo.  No  form 
of  tissue  constitutes  a  protoplasmic  system  in  itself ;  in  the  whole  of  the 
plant  the  protoplasts  are  in  connection  with  one  another  unaffected  by 
the  limits  of  the  tissues.  The  thickness  of  the  protoplasmic  connections 
is,  in  Viscumy  nearly  uniform  for  all  the  cells ;  in  the  pits  their  number 
is  about  130  for  every  square  fu  As  a  rule  they  occur  only  in  the  pits, 
though  they  are  found,  in  Viscumy  in  the  unpitted  walls  between  sieve- 
tubes  and  conducting-cells.  The  largest  number  of  pits,  and  conse- 
quently of  protoplasmic  connections,  occurs  in  eloo gated  cells,  such  as 
those  of  cambiform  or  of  the  medullary  rayp,  and  on  the  transverse 
walls  at  right-angles  to  their  longer  axis.  No  certain  evidence  was 
obtained  of  a  secondary  formation  of  protoplasmic  connections. 

Changes  in  the  Cell  resulting  from  Fermentation.* — From  obser- 
vations made  on  tibe  gourd,  Oucurhtta  maoeimaj  MM.  L.  Matruchot  and  M. 
MoUiard  record  the  following  as  the  chief  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  cells  themselves  as  the  result  of  fermentation  properly  so-called : — 
The  nucleus  assumes  a  very  light  colour  from  the  partial  disappearance 
of  the  chromatin,  the  portion  which  remains  being  located  in  the  peri- 
phery of  the  nucleus ;  the  protoplasm  becomes  greatly  vacuolated,  and 
in  its  interior  are  formed  a  number  of  drops  of  an  essential  oil.  This 
latter  process  appears  to  be  a  constant  result  of  fermentation. 

Cell-Chanffes  in  Dro8era.t— Herr  O.  Rosenberg  publishes  the  result 
of  a  series  of  observations  on  the  cytological  changes  produced  in  the 
cells  of  the  tentacles  of  Drosera  rotundifolia  through  Uie  influence  of 
various  food-materials,  as  well  as  on  the  phenomena  of  cell-division  in 
the  various  tissues,  vegetative  and  reproductive. 

In  the  vegetative  cells  the  spindles  are  developed  from  caps  of  kino- 
plasm,  and  in  the  pollen-mother-cell  the  presence  of  a  delicate  zone  of 
granular  kinoplasra  and  fibrillse  encircling  the  nucleus  indicates  the 
beginning  of  the  formation  of  the  chromatin  part  of  the  nuclear  figure. 

The  food-materials  employed  were  very  numerous : — Albumen,  pep- 
ton,  flesh,  cheese,  sugar,  bread,  heemoglobin,  and  other  organic  substances ; 
borax,  calcium  nitrate,  calcium  phosphate,  ammonium  oxalate,  &c. 
Feeding  the  leaves  with  organic  material  brings  about  very  shortly 
changes  in  the  cytoplasm  and  nucleus  of  the  epidermal  cells  of  the 
tentacles.  Peculiar  granules  appear  in  the  cytoplasm  near  the  nucleus, 
and  the  tannin  vacuoles  become  more  prominent.  The  chromatin 
of  the  nucleus  increases  greatly  in  quantity  along  the  linin-network, 
and  finally  collects  as  longer  or  shorter  rods  on  the  membrane.  The 
chromatin  finally  takes  the  form  of  a  thick  thread,  and  the  linin-net- 
work cannot  be  followed.  During  the  process  of  feeding,  the  nucleole 
usually  grows  smaller  until  it  becomes  very  insignificant,  but  there  is 
no  fixed  relation  between  the  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  nucleole  and 
the  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  chromatin.  Other  cells  in  the 
tentacles  are  affected  in  the  same  way,  those  of  the  endoderm  and  stalk 

•  Ck>mpte8  Bendus,  cxxx.  (1900)  pp.  1203  5. 

t  *  PhyB.-cytol.  Unters.  ub.  Droaera  rotundifolia/  Upsala,  1899,  126  pp.,  2  pis., 
and  6  figs.    See  Bot.  Gazette,  xxiv.  (1900)  p.  294. 
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exhibiting  similar  changes.     The  feeding  of  the  leaf  is  almost  always 
accompanied  by  an  excretion  of  mucilage  from  the  epidcrm. 

Effect  of  Cold  on  the  Nucleiu.* — MM.  L.Matrnchotand  M.  MoUiard 
describe  the  effect  produced  by  cold  on  the  nucleus  of  the  parenchy- 
matous cells  of  the  leaves  of  Narcissus  Tazetta.  The  phenomena  may 
be  compared,  in  general  terms,  to  those  of  karyokinesis.  In  the  first 
stage  the  meshes  of  the  network  become  larger  and  the  filaments  thicker ; 
the  chromatin  accumulates  at  the  nodes  of  this  network.  The  nucleus 
has  a  tendency  to  become  bipolar,  and  the  filaments  of  the  chromatic 
network  to  place  themselves  in  a  direction  parallel  to  a  line  connecting 
the  poles.  At  b  later  stage  a  continuous  equatorial  ring  is  formed  of 
uniform  breadth  ;  there  is  at  this  stage  no  trace  of  a  nucleole.  A  sub- 
sequent stage  is  characterised  by  the  formation  of  a  number  of  proto- 
plasmic vesicles. 

C23    Other  Oell-Oontents  <inoludi2ifir  Secretions), 

Stmotore  of  CMorophylLt —  According  to  Herr  G.  Bode,  chloro- 
phyll grains  contain  a  lecithin-K^ompound  (glycerin  phosphate,  cholin, 
fatty  acids),  with  which  is  combined  the  magnesium  salt  and  a  phyto- 
sterin.  The  magnesium  compound  is  fully  developed  only  in  full  light. 
The  chlorophyll,  which  can  be  isolated  from  the  lecithin-compound  by 
the  action  of  potash-lye  or  sulphuric  acid,  ean  enter  into  combination 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  alkalis,  alkaline  earths,  and  metals,  on  the 
other  hand  with  hydrochloric,  phosphoric,  or  sulphuric  acid.  Phyllo- 
xanthin  is  merely  a  mixture  of  various  components  of  the  lecithin-com- 
pound with  chlorophyllar  and  yellow  pigments. 

Structure  of  Starch-grains.  J  —  Mr.  H.  Kraemer  claims  to  have 
determined,  from  treatment  with  iodine  and  anilin  pigments,  that  the 
layers  in  a  starch-grain  consist  of  a  substance  rich  in  colloids  but  poor  in 
crystalloids,  alternating  with  a  substance  rich  in  crystalloids  but  poor 
in  colloids. 

Proteinaceous  Substances  in  Seed8.§ — Dr.  Th.  Bokorny  thus  sums 
up  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject : — The  pro- 
teinaceous substances  soluble  in  a  5-10  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
chloride  (globulins)  are  stored  up  in  the  protein-grains  and  albumen- 
crystals  of  seeds.  The  protein-grains  (also  known  as  aleurone^grains) 
vary  in  size  from  1  to  55  /x;  they  attain  the  largest  size  in  oily 
seeds;  in  the  endosperm  of  cereals  they  are  very  small,  but  are  never 
absent.  The  presence  of  active  protein  could  never  be  detected  in  the 
grains.  The  fibrin  (Kleherstoff)  of  cereals  is  a  quite  peculiar  substance. 
It  is  soluble  in  70-80  per  cent,  cold  or  hot  alcohol,  a  reagent  which 
precipitates  other  proteinaceous  substances.  The  author  was  unable  to 
detect  any  pepton,  at  least  in  dormant  seeds ;  propoptons  or  albumoses 
are  occasionally  found  in  very  minute  quantities.  Simple  amido-sub- 
stances,  asparagin,  tyrosin,  leucin,  &c.,  are  very  widely  distributed  in 
seeds  and  the  vegetative  parts  of  plants ;  they  appear  to  be  the  first 

♦  Comptee  Rendus,  cxxx.  (1900)  pp.  788-91. 

t  '  Unters.  Ub.  d.  Chlorophyll,'  Cassel,  1898.  See  Bot.  Centralbl.,  Ixxxii.  (1900) 
p.  51.  X  Bot.  Gazette,  xxix.  (1900)  p.  139. 

§  Bot.  Centralbl.,  Ixxxii.  (1900)  pp.  289-306. 
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products  of  deoompoaition,  and  the  first  stage  in  the  formation  of  pro- 
teinaceons  8ubstancef>. 

Occurrence  of  Albumin,  Albumose  and  Peptou  in  the  Vegetative 
Organs.*  —  By  extracting  the  finely  pulverised  vegetative  parts  of 
plants  with  cold  water  and  filtering,  Dr.  Th.  Bokorny  finds  albumin 
(using  the  term  to  designate  those  coagulable  substances  which  can  be 
extracted  by  potassa)  to  be  very  widely  distributed  in  the  vegetative 
parts  of  plants,  as  in  the  seeds.  It  occurs  also  in  Algsd  {Spirogyra^ 
Oscillaioria) ;  but  neither  pepton  nor  propepton  could  be  detected  in 
them,  though  present  in  yeast  and  Penicillium.  Both  peptone  and  pro- 
peptons  (albumoses)  are  very  rare  in  plants ;  they  appear  to  be  confined 
to  Fungi  and  carnivorous  plants.  Vegetable  protoplasm  breaks  up 
the  proteids  directly  into  simple  organic  substances ;  and  plants  have 
also  the  property  of  transforming  these  simple  substances  again  into 
albumen. 

Ferment  of  Seeds  with  Homy  Endosperm,  t — MM.  E.  Bourquelot 
and  H.  H^rissey  regard  the  carob,  Ceraionia  siligua,  as  the  type  of  seeds 
with  a  horny  endosperm,  composed,  for  the  greater  part,  of  mannaoe  and 
galactane.  During  germination,  the  embryo  secretes  a  soluble  ferment, 
which  hydrolyses  the  carbohydrates  of  the  endosperm,  producing  man- 
nose  and  galactose.  They  have  obtained  similar  results  with  the  fenu- 
grec  {Trigonella  fcmwm^grsecum)  and  the  lucerne  {Medicago  tativa).  The 
action  of  these  soluble  ferments  is  comparable  to  that  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  For  the  ferment  obtained  from  these  two  plants,  which  appears  to 
be  distinct  from  that  of  the  carob,  they  propose  the  term  '^  seminase." 
The  reserve-carbohydrates  are  mannogalactanes  capable  of  being  hjdro- 
lysed  by  the  seminase. 

Alleged  Proteolytic  Enzyme  of  Vepenthe0.t — ^M.  E.  Couvreur  sup- 
ports the  statement  of  Dubois  that  there  is,  in  the  pitcher  of  Nepenthes^ 
no  proteolytic  enzyme.  He  states  that  Prof.  Vines  has  been  led  to  a 
contrary  conclusion  by  the  use  of  sodium  carbonate  instead  of  soda.  It 
is  well  known  that  solutions  of  neutral  salts  are  capable  of  producing  a. 
true  digestive  action  on  albuminoids. 

Crystals  in  Datura  Stramonium.§— Mr.  H.  Eraemer  has  studied  the 
form  and  distribution  of  the  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  in  various  species 
of  the  Solanaceie.  In  Airopa  and  Solanum  they  occur  uniformly  in  some 
of  the  parenchymo  cells  of  the  root,  stem,  and  leaves.  In  Hyoscyamus 
these  cryptocrystalline  crystals  may  be  replaced  for  the  most  part  by 
monoclinic  prisms  or  pyramids ;  and  in  Datura  stramonium  by  rosette 
aggregates  and  other  crystals.  The  form  and  distribution  of  the  crystals 
in  this  species  are  described  in  detail.  The  cryptocrystalline  crystals, 
which  are  found  in  such  abundance  in  the  parenchyme  of  the  root  and 
stem,  are  replaced  in  part  in  tho  petioles  and  veins  of  the  leaf  by  prisms, 
pyramids,  and  rosette  aggregates,  while  in  the  lamina  the  prisms  and 
pyramids  are  combined  to  form  rosette-shaped  aggregates  only.     Pro- 

♦  Pflfiger'B  Aroh.  gesam.  Phys,,  1900.  See  Bot  Centralbl.,  Ixxxii.  (1900)  p.  367. 
Biol.  Centralbl.,  xx.  (1900)  pp.  53-7.    I 

t  Comptes  Rendud,  cxxix.  (1899)  pp.  891-3;  cxxx.  (1900)  pp.  42-4,  340-2, 731-3. 
X  Op.  oit,  cxxx.  (1900)  pp.  848-9.    Cf.  this  Journal,  1899,  p.  292;  ante,  p.  76. 
§  Bull.  Torrey  Bot.  Club,  xxvii.  (1900)  pp.  37-9. 
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bablj  all  the  varionB  forioB  of  crystal  in  Datura  stramonium  belong  to 
the  monoclinio  system. 

Lithium  in  Plants.* — Herr  E.  Tschermak  finds  lithium  to  be  a  much 
more  widely  diffused  substance  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  than  has  hither- 
to been  supposed.  He  detected  it  only  in  the  leaves,  the  finer  portions 
of  the  stem,  the  flower,  and  the  fruit. 

(8)    Struoture  of  TiMues. 

Vascular  System  in  Bicinu8.t — Miss  Edith  Chick  has  undertaken 
an  examination  of  the  vascular  system  of  the  hypocotyl  and  embryo  of 
the  castor-oil  plant,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  origin  of  the  (eight) 
bundles  in  the  young  hypocotyl  which  are  ultimately  united  by  a  ^nd 
of  interfascicular  cambium.  They  were  found  always  to  resalt  from 
the  splitting  of  four  original  stem-bundles.  Further  details  are  given 
with  regard  to  the  branchii^  and  distribution  of  the  bundles  in  the 
embryo,  hypocotyl,  and  epicotyl ;  and  the  authoress  emphasises  the 
primary  importance  of  the  bundle  as  an  anatomical  unit  in  the  stem  of 
typical  Angiosperms,  and  the  dependence  of  the  stele  on  the  close  lateral 
approximation  of  the  bundles  for  continuity  of  the  tissues  of  external 
conjunctive,  since  the  latter  are  primarily  arranged  in  relation  to  the 
separate  bundles. 

C4)   Struoture  of  Organs. 

Structure  of  Flower  of  Dicentra4  —  Prof.  E.  Martel  discusses  in 
detail  the  floral  structure  of  DicerUra  spectahiltSy  and  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  carpels  of  Hypecoum  do  not  correspond  to  those  of  the 
Fumariaceaa  and  the  Cruciferae,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  antero- 
posterior stamens  of  Hypecoum  are  homologous  to  the  antero-posterior 
carpels  in  those  two  orders. 

Style  and  Stigma  of  Compo8it8e.§  — M.  F.  Gu6gen  has  studied  the 
structure  of  these  organs  in  a  large  number  of  species  belonging  to  the 
diflerent  tribes  of  CompositsB.  As  a  general  conclusion  he  states  that 
their  variations  are  not  of  systematic  value  in  characterising  the  tribes 
or  genera.  The  conducting  tissue  of  the  style  presents  great  uniformity 
of  structure.  It  is  always  composed  of  coUenchymatous  tissue,  which 
guides  the  pollen-tube  in  its  course  to  the  ovary.  The  arrangement  of 
the  xylem  of  the  fibre  vascular  system  is  also  very  uniform ;  that  of  the 
phloem  is  subject  to  great  variation,  except  in  the  CynaresB  and  Labia- 
tiflors.  The  style  is  the  organ  which,  in  CompositsB,  least  frequently 
contains  a  secreting  system ;  but  when  laticiferous  cells  or  tubes  occur 
in  it,  they  are  more  fully  developed  than  in  any  other  organ  of  the  plant 
The  styles  of  the  central  and  of  the  peripheral  parls  of  the  capitule 
often  display  a  dimorphism  in  this  respect,  as  in  the  AnthemidesB  and 
Calendulesd. 

Heterocarpy  of  the  Compositse.  ||  — Sig.  L.  Nicotra  describes  in  great 
detail  tho  size,  colour,  form,  &c,,  of  the  fruit,  and  the  development  of 

*  Zeit  Laudw.  Ver8.-We8en  Oestcrreich,  ii.  pp.  560-72.  See  Joum.  Chem.  See, 
1900,  Abstf.  ii.  p.  235. 

t  Proo.  Roy.  See.  Edinburgh,  xxii.  (1900)  pp.  652-72  (3  pis.). 

X  Mem.  Aocad.  Sci.  Torino,  xlix.  (1900)  pp.  55-72  (8  plB.).  Of.  thia  Journal, 
1899,  p.  504.  §  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  France,  xlvii.  (1900)  pp.  51-70  (41  figs.). 

II  'Delia  eterocarpia,  segnatamente  nelle  Sinauteree,'  Sasaori,  1899.  See  Bot. 
Ccntralbl.,  IxxxU  (1900)  p.  381, 
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the  pappuB,  in  118  genera  of  Compositie,  in  ifhich  these  points  of  strno- 
ture  yarj  in  the  same  individual.  This  heterooarpj  is  most  strongly 
displayed  in  the  genera  Anthemis,  OalendulGf  HypoehwriBj  Filago,  and 
BuphAcUmum. 

Theory  of  Phyllotazis.* — Prof.  S.  Schwendener  replies  at  length  to 
Schumann*8  objections  to  his  theory  of  phyllotaxis.  He  maintains  that 
the  problem  of  the  law  of  arrangement,  e.g.  of  the  flowers  in  the  capi- 
tnle  of  a  snnflower,  cannot  be  determined  by  empirical  obseriration,  but 
only  by'the  application  of  geometrical  and  mechanical  laws. 

Phyllotaxis  of  Impatiens  glandiiligera.t— The  varying  arrange- 
ment of  the  leaves  in  this  plant  can,  according  to  M.  P.  Yaillemin,  be 
traced  back  to  an  original  decnssate  type.  The  greater  number  of  the 
leaves  on  the  stem  are  usually  arranged  in  whorls  of  three,  but,  inter- 
mediate between  the  lowest  of  these  whorls  and  the  cotyledons,  is  a 
whorl  of  four,  or  loss  often  two  pairs  of  leaves  arranged  decussately.  An 
examination  of  the  occurrence  of  buds  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  shows 
that  the  whorls  of  three  are  false  whorls,  due  to  a  torsion  of  the  cotyledons 
which  originates  within  the  seed. 

Boots  and  Mycorhiza  of  the  MonotropacesB.  f — Prof.  D.  T. 
MacDougal  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Lloyd  give  the  following  as  general  charac- 
teristics of  all  the  MonotropaceaB  at  present  studied.  The  roots  lack 
chlorophyll  and  usually  also  stomates.  The  stele  is  much  reduced,  and 
consists  only  of  perforated  vessels  and  companion  cells.  The  mycorhiza 
encloses  the  tip  and  penetrates  the  epiderm,  forming  special  structures 
in  the  latter.     The  relation  of  fungus  to  host  is  one  of  pure  symbiosis. 

0,  PhirsiolosT* 
(1)  Beproduotion  and  Embryolorsr. 
t  Double  Impregnation  in  Tulipa.§  —  M.  L.  Guignard  gives  further 
details  of  his  observations  on  this  subject.  Tulipa  celsiana  and  si/lvestris 
are  characterised  by  the  slight  differentiation  of  the  cells  developed  in 
the  embryo-sac  before  impregnation.  They  are  not,  as  in  other  plants, 
arranged  in  two  groups,  one  at  the  apex,  the  other  at  the  base  of  the  sac, 
with  the  secondary  nucleus  towards  its  centre.  Three  of  them  only  are 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  their  morphological  characters ;  two  of 
these,  representing  the  nuclei  of  the  synergids,  occupy  the  summit  of 
the  sac,  and  remain  smaller,  and  in  appearance  more  chromatic.  The 
third,  situated  towards  the  base  of  the  sac,  sometimes  larger  and  some- 
times smaller  than  the  five  others,  grouped  towards  the  centre  of  the  sac, 
exhibits  at  a  very  early  period  a  differentiation  from  these  latter  in  th« 
structure  of  its  chromatic  framework,  formed  of  more  delicate  and  mort 
condensod  elements,  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  nuclei.  The 
central  nuclei,  on  the  contrary,  exhibit  distinct  chromatic  filaments,  im- 
bedded in  which  there  are  usually  only  one  or  two  nuclei.  The  proto- 
plasm of  some  of  the  nuclei  is  invested  by  a  distinct  membrane ;  even 
at  the  period  when  the  pollen-tube  passes  its  contents  into  the  embryo- 

*  S.B.  k.  Preofls.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin,  1899,  pp.  895-915  (5  fig&). 

♦  Bull.  8oc.  Bot.  France,  xlvil.  (1900)  pp.  70-4. 
:  Bot  Gazette,  xxix.  (1900)  p.  138. 

§  Aqd.  BcL  Nat  (Bot),  zi  (1900)  pp.  365-87  (3  pU.).  Cf.  this  Journal,  anie, 
p.  849. 
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sac,  there  is  nothing  to  distingnish  the  oosphere  from  the  of^er  nuclei. 
The  antherozoidfl,  when  entering  the  embryo-sac,  are  elongated  nsaallj 
curved  nnclei,  but  are  not  coiled.  As  in  Lilium^  FritiHaria,  and  Emdjf- 
mioHy  the  first  division  of  the  ovum-cell  which  forms  the  embryo  is 
always  preceded  by  that  of  the  impregnated  secondary  nncleus  which 
gives  birth  to  the  endosperm. 

Fertilisation  in  the  Conifer®.* — Z.  Wojcicki  gives  the  following  as 
the  results  of  his  observations  on  Larix  dahurica.  In  the  pollen-tube 
are  two  generative,  cells  and  two  nuclei,  that  of  the  pollen-tube  "and  that 
of  the  posterior  absorbed  cell,  which  both  enter  the  oosphere.  The 
protoplasm  of  the  generative  cells  soon  coalesces  with  that  of  the  oosphere. 
The  larger  of  the  two  generative  nuclei  forces  itself  into  the  ovum- 
nucleus,  and  coalesces  completely  with  it  Karyokinetic  division  then 
takes  place  in  the  nucleus  of  the  embryo,  in  which  only  its  central  part 
participates ;  the  relatively  small  spindle,  with  the  chromosomes,  lies  in 
the  interior  of  the  membraneless  nucleus,  surrounded  by  a  broad  zone  of 
nuclear  substance,  which  may  be  recognised  as  a  delicate  network  of 
small  feebly  stainable  granules.  The  second  stage  of  division  takes 
place  within  these  remains  of  nuclear  substance,  which  appear  sub- 
sequently to  fuse  with  the  adjacent  zone  of  denser  protoplasm.  After 
the  complete  development  of  the  four  daughter-nuclei,  they  sink,  together 
with  the  surrounding  zone  of  protoplasm,  to  the  base  of  the  oosphere, 
forming  there,  by  threefold  division,  four  groups,  each  of  four  nuclei. 
The  protoplasm  of  the  three  lower  groups,  which  represent  the  embryo, 
is  divided  oflf  by  cell-walls,  while  the  nuclei  of  the  uppermost  group 
remain  free.  The  second  sperm-nucleus  can  still  be  recognised  at  this 
stage  in  the  upper  part  of  the  oosphere. 

Endosperm  of  Sequoia.!""  H®""  W-  Arnold  describes  the  develop- 
ment of  the  endosperm  in  Sequoia  aempervirens,  comparing  it  with  that 
in  Onetum  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  that  in  typical  conifers  on  the  other 
hand  ;  from  which  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  Sequoia  is  a  connecting 
link  between  Qneium  and  the  Angiosperms  on  the  one  hand,  and  between 
the  Gymnopperms  and  the  Archegoniatte  on  the  other  hand. 

The  form  of  the  embryo-sac  is  very  variable.  At  a  very  early  period 
the  protoplasm  forms  a  parietal  layer  through  which  numerous  nuclei 
are  distributed,  enclosing  a  large  vacuole ;  the  nuclei  multiply  in  the 
ordinary  karyokinetic  way.  The  layer  of  protoplasm  inci*eases  in  thick- 
ness, and  accumulates  especially  at  the  lower  end  of  the  embryo-sac.  In 
the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  embryo-sac  a  formation  of  endosperm 
now  takes  place  by  free-cell-formation ;  while  in  the  central  portion  it  is 
formed  in  quite  a  di£fereut  way.  Here  a  large  vacuole  still  remains 
after  the  increase  of  the  protoplasm  in  the  upper  and  lower  portions,  the 
vacuole  being  surrounded  on  nil  sides  by  protoplasm  in  which  a  number 
of  nuclei  are  imbedded.  In  this  protoplasm  are  found  numerous  vesicles 
(Alveolen\  as  in  other  Coniferie,  one  being  formed  round  each  nucleus, 
each  ultimately  breaking  up  into  several  cells  by  the  division  of  its 
nucleus.  The  tissue  formed  by  free-cell-formation  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  embryo-sac  serves  only  as  a  store  of  nutriment  for  the  future 

*  In  Russian ;  Warscbau.  1899,  2  pis.     See  Bot  Ztg.,  Ivlii.  (1900)  2*»  Abt.,  p.  39. 
f  Bull.  Sec.  Imp.  Nat.  Moecou,  1899  (1900)  pp.  829-41  (2  pit.).    Of.  this  Journal, 
1896,  p.  647. 
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embryo ;  it  is  in  the  central  tiBsne  alone,  deriyed  from  the  preliminary 
formation  of  vesieles,  that  the  archegones  are  developed.  In  the  division 
into  vegetatiye  and  generative  portions  we  have  a  form  of  endosperm  at 
present  known  only  in  Onetum  and  Sequoia  among  Gymnosperms. 

Embryogeny  of  SilpMnm.* — In  a  general  account  of  the  structure 
and  biology  of  this  genus  of  Composite,  Mr.  W.  D.  Merrell  has  the  fol- 
lowing notes  on  its  embryogeny.  When  the  male  nuclei  enter  the 
embryo-sac,  they  have  (in  three  of  the  species  examined)  a  sinuous  or 
spiral  form,  a  phenomenon  not  before  reCDrded  in  Dicotyledons ;  but 
finally  the  spiral  form  is  lost,  the  nucleus  being  merely  slightly  bent. 
The  pollen-tube  enters  the  embryo-sac  just  below  the  edge  of  the  nucellar 
cap.  Impregnation  may  be  accomplished  without  the  previous  dis- 
organisation of  either  of  the  synergids.  The  division  of  the  definitive 
nucleus  precedes  that  of  the  oosphere.  The  polar  nuclei  fuse  before  im- 
pregnation, and  the  definitive  nucleus  lies  near  the  egg-apparatus.  The 
antipodals  are  arranged  in  4  row,  as  is  usual  in  Oompositie.  The  nuclei 
of  the  poUen-mother-oells  show  a  well-marked  synapsis  stage,  and  pass 
quickly  from  this  to  the  formation  of  the  spindles  for  the  first  division. 
In  the  equatorial  plates  of  this  spindle  the  reduced  number  of  chromo- 
somes, eight,  was  repeatedly  counted.  The  second  division  fuUows 
immediately  after  the  first. 

Embryogeny  of  Lathr8Ba.t~-Prof.  B.  Chodat  and  M.  C.  Bernard 
describe  the  following  speciality  in  the  development  of  the  embryo  of 
Lathrsea  aqttamaria.  From  the  chalazal  cell  of  the  two  resulting  from 
the  division  of  the  secondary  nucleus  there  springs  a  *'  haustorium  "  im- 
mediately beneath  the  endosperm-cells,  in  an  equatorial  direction ;  it  is 
thick,  and  grows  in  length  until  it  reaches  the  raphe.  The  starch  contained 
in  the  integument  disappears  when  in  contact  with  it.  A  second  haus- 
torium is  then  formed  at  the  micropyle  from  one  of  the  upper  endosperm 
cells ;  it  is  thin  at  its  base,  but  swells  out  to  a  gut-like  form  as  it 
traverses  the  integument  to  reach  the  placenta.  Within  the  tube  a 
multiplication  of  nuclei  takes  place.  The  embryo-sac  of  Lathrma 
squamaria  contains  therefore  two  "  haustoria,'*  one  equatorial,  the  other 
micropylar. 

Embryo-sac  of  Saumrus.]: — According  to  Mr.  D.  S.  Johnson,  the 
primary  archesporial  cell  divides,  in  Saururus  cemuus  (nearly  allied  to 
Piperaceie),  into  an  upper  tapdtal  and  a  definitive  archesporial  cell,  which 
forms  three  potential  megaspores,  the  lower  one  becoming  functional,  and 
developing  the  usual  7-nncleated  embryo-Fac,  which  becomes  flask- 
shaped.  The  antipodals  soon  become  indistinguishable,  and  endosperm 
forms  in  the  neck  of  the  flask  before  any  change  appears  in  the  oosphere. 

Development  of  the  Pollen-grain  in  Symplocarpus  and  Peltandra.§ 
— Mr.  B.  M.  Duggar  has  studied  the  development  of  the  pollen-grain  in 
Symplocarpus  faetidus  and  Peltandra  undulata,  both  belonging  to  the 
Aroidesd.  Among  the  points  of  interest  are  the  following.  During  the 
initiation  of  the  spirem  stage  the  nucleole  has  a  distinctly  budded  form, 
sometimes  consisting  of  a  single  large  body  and  of  one  or  two  smaller 

•  Bot.  Gazette,  xxix.  (1900)  pp.  99-133  (8  pU.). 

t  Arch.  Sci.  Phys.  et  Nat.,  ix.  (1900)  pp.  92-4. 

X  Bot.  Gazette,  xxix.  (1900)  p.  136.         §  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  81-98  (2  pl».)- 
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ones  closely  united,  or  two  of  nearly  oqnal  size.  It  is  often  evident  that 
the  spirem  thread  is  connected  with  these  nnclear  parts.  On  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  nndear  membrane  in  Symphcarpua  the  kinoplasmic 
fibres  entering  the  hollow  are  qnicklj  oriented  as  a  multipolar  spindle 
with  rather  indefinite  apices.  The  next  stage  is  a  multipolar  spindle  with 
very  few  poles,  followed  finally  by  a  bipolar  spindlo.  In  Peltandra 
there  is  a  less  definite  mnltipolar  spindle  than  in  Symplocarpua^  although 
the  general  form  is  evident.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  membrane  of  ti^e 
microspore  mother-cells,  the  tapetal  cells  become  free,  and  wander  in 
between  the  maturing  microspores ;  they  lose  their  identity,  and  become 
a  protoplasmic  stratum  in  which  the  microspores  are  imbedded.  In 
Symplocarpus  there  is  no  division  of  the  generative  nucleus  in  the 
pollen-grain.  The  vegetative  nucleus  usually  passes  first  into  the 
pollen-tube.  The  generative  nucleus  passes  into  the  tube  while  still 
enclosed  within  its  cell-membrano. 

Cross-PoUination  and  Self-PoUination.  --  The  late  Mr.  G.  W.  Ord  * 
gives  some  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  visits  of  lepidoptera  to 
flowers.  With  regard  to  moths,  he  believed  that  colour  is  of  little  im- 
portance in  attracting  them ;  they  will  find  their  way  even  to  inconspicu- 
ous flowers  by  the  sense  of  smell ;  white  flowers  seem  to  be  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help  even  to  night-flying  moths. 

All  the  species  of  Bomidea  are,  according  to  Sig.  A.  B6guiDot,t  pro- 
terandrous,  and  are  adapted  for  entomophily,  but  can  be  self-pollinated 
when  this  fails.  The  flowers  are  remarkably  polymorphic,  varying  in 
colour,  in  the  size  of  the  perianth,  in  heterostyly,  and  in  polygamy. 

Prof.  G.  Arcangeli }  describes  the  facilities^for  the  carriage  of  poUeu 
in  several  species  of  CucurbitaceeB,  with  the  insects  which  assist  in  the 
process.  In  Luffa  cylindrical  which  has  extra-floral  as  well  as  floral 
nectaries,  the  same  kind  of  insect  was  in  no  case  observed  to  visit  both 
kinds  of  nectary. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Needham§  gives  an  elaborate  account  of  the  floral  biology 
of  Iris  versicolor t  the  contrivances  for  facilitating  the  obligatory  cross- 
pollination  by  insects,  the  insect-visitors,  and  the  mode  in  which  hurtful 
insects  are  misled  by  the  deceptive  colour-streaks  on  the  petals.  He 
believes  the  efficient  insects,  mainly  bees,  to  be  largely  guided  in  their 
visits  to  the  nectaries  by  the  coloration  of  the  flowers. 

Law  of  "Splitting"  of  Hybrid8.||  — M.  H.  de  Vries  lays  down  the 
law  that  a  hybrid  never  '*  halves  "  any  of  the  special  characters  either 
of  the  father  or  of  the  mother.  It  inherits  some  characters  of  the  one, 
some  of  the  other  parent.  When  the  parents  differ  on  only  one  point, 
the  hybrid  does  not  occupy  an  intermediate  position,  but  resembles  one 
or  the  other  parent.  In  the  hybrid,  the  simple  differential  character  of 
one  of  the  parents  is  evident  or  '*  dominant,"  while  the  antagonistic 
character  of  the  other  parent  is  latent  or  '^  retrogressive."  These  antago- 
nistic characters  usually  remain  combined  during  the  whole  of  the 
vegetative  life  of  the  hybrid,  the  one  dominant,  the  other  latent ;  but  in 
the  reproductive  period  they  become  separated ;  each  pollen-grain  and 

•  Trans.  Nat.  Hist  Soc.  Glasgow,  v.  (1900)  pp  355-66. 

t  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  Ital.,  1899,  pp.  214-22.  X  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  198-204. 

§  Amor.  Natur.,  xxxiv.  (1900)  pp.  861-86  (1  pi.  and  4  figs.). 

U  Comptes  Rendus,  czxx.  (1900)  pp.  845-7. 
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eaoh  oospbere  receives  only  one  of  the  two.    This  is  the  law  of ''  split- 
ting "  {disjoneiion,  Spaltung'), 

Hybridisation  in  Citrus.*  —Mr.  H.  J.  Webber  points  out  that  in 
polycmbryonal  seeds  of  Citrus  which  are  the  result  of  hybridisation,  only 
one  of  the  embryos  shows  any  trace  of  the  characters  of  the  male  parent, 
while  all  the  others  resemble  the  female  parent.  Probably  the  true 
hybrid  is  deriyed  from  the  fertilised  oosphore,  all  the  others  from  adven- 
titious embryos  produced  in  the  nncellar  tissue. 

(2)  Nutrition  and  Growth  (inoludingr  Germination, 
and  Movements  of  Fluids). 

Physiological  Action  of  Mineral  Nutrient  Sub8tance8.t— Herr  0. 
Loew  has  investigated  the  part  played  by  various  mineral  substances  in 
the  nutrition  of  the  plant. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  used  up  in  the  formation  of  lecithin  and  of  nucleo- 
proteids,  e.g.  chromatin  and  plastin.  Salts  of  iron  are  utilised  in  the 
formation  of  chlorophyll  and  of  haemoglobin.  Iron  is  universally  present 
in  Fungi.  Potassium  salts  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  thrift  of  the 
plant ;  they  cannot  be  replaced  by  corresponding  salts  of  sodium  or 
lithium.  Calcium  and  magnesium  occur  in  all  parts  of  plants;  the 
leaves  usually  contain  more  calcium,  the  seeds  more  magnesium,  than 
the  other  parts.  Calcium-proteinaceous  substances  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary to  the  constitution  of  the  organised  substances  from  which  the 
nucleus  and  the  chlorophyll  grains  are  formed  ;  the  calcium  cannot  be 
replaced  by  other  bases.  Calcfium  salts  promote  the  growth  of  the  root- 
hairs.  They  are  not,  however,  necessary  to  the  life  of  Fungi,  Bacteria, 
or  the  lower  Alges.  In  the  absence  of  calcium,  magnesium  is  poisonous 
to  the  higher  plants.  It  is  readily  dissociated,  and  hence  assists  assimi- 
lation, especially  of  the  phosphoric  acids,  and  is  therefore  of  great 
service  in  the  formation  of  the  nuoleo-proteids.  Magnesium  salts  are 
necessary  for  the  thrift  of  Fungi. 

Effects  of  Diminished  Pressure  on  the  Growth  of  Plants.^  —  Herr 
F.  Schaible  confirms  the  statement  of  Wieler  and  Jaccard  that  the 
growth  of  plants,  and  especially  of  the  leaves,  is  promoted  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  while  germination  is  retarded.  The 
latter  phenomenon  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  diminution  of  the 
amount  of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  the  former  directly  of  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  pressure. 

Belation  of  Arctic  Plants  to  Light. §— Prof.  J.  Wiesner  states  that 
in  the  Arctic  region  the  amount  of  light  which  reaches  the  plant  amounts 
to  very  nearly  the  maximum  possible.  The  leaves  are  deprived  of  very 
little  by  the  shade  either  of  the  plant  itself,  or  that  of  other  plants ;  but 
it  does  su£fer  to  some  extent  irom  the  configuration  of  the  ground.  The 
necessity  of  a  very  large  amount  of  light  for  Alpine  plants  is  a  result  of 

•  Bot  Gazette,  xxix.  (1900)  p.  HI. 

t  U.8.  Dept.  Agrioalture;  Div.  Veg.  Phys.  and  Pathol.,  Boll.  No.  18,  1899, 
60  pp. 

X  Beitr.  z.  wIbb.  Bot.  (FHiifatuck),  iv.  (1900)  pp.  98-148  (8  pis.  and  8  figs.).  See 
Bot.  Geutmlbl.,  Ixxxii  (1900)  p.  52. 

§  S.B.  k.  Akad.  Wiss.  Wien,  May  3k1,  1900.  See  Bot  Ctntralbl.,  Ixxxii.  (1900) 
p.  816. 
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the  low  temperature ;  the  two  being  in  inverse  proportion  to  one  another. 
The  leaves  of  Alpine  plants  exhibit,  as  a  rale,  bat  very  slight  helio- 
tropism.  In  this  and  in  other  respects  the  relationship  of  Arctic  plants 
to  light  differs  materially  from  that  of  Alpine  plants. 

Biology  of  Creeping  Plants.* — M.  A.  Maige  has  made  a  study  of 
the  structure  and  properties  of  those  plants  which  present  creeping 
stems,  whether  aerial  or  subterranean.  The  creeping  habit  of  a  branch 
is  always  due  to  a  form  of  geotropism  which  may  be  termed  transverse. 
These  branches  possess  either  positive  or  negative  heliotropism,  and  a 
geo-opi  nasty  which  determines  a  more  or  less  considerable  convexity  of  the 
branch.  When  an  erect  becomes  transformed  into  a  creeping  branch,  it 
passes  through  a  series  of  oblique  positions,  each  of  which  corresponds  to 
an  oblique  geotropic  sensitivenesR.  Direct  light  produces  on  some  species 
darkness,  on  others  a  variation  in  the  geotropic  sensitiveness  of  obliquely 
or  transversely  geotropic  branches,  and  a  return  to  a  geotropism  more 
nearly  allied  to  negative.  Diffused  light  may  transform  the  negative 
geotropism  of  creeping  branches  into  transverse.  The  first  intemodes 
of  creeping  branches  display  a  rapid  intercalary  growth,  giving  a  cha- 
racteristic appearance  to  the  terminal  bud.  The  nodes  are  furnished 
with  adventitious  roots,  and  the  power  of  producing  these  roots  has 
become  hereditary. 

Carbon-dioxide  Assimilation  and  Chlorophyll.t — Herr  F.  Czapek 
gives  a  useful  rSsumS  of  recent  literature  on  this  subject,  which  shows 
that  the  assimilation  of  carbon  dioxide  by  chloroplasts  in  the  light  is 
not  dependent  alone  either  on  the  action  of  tho  chlorophyll  pigment,  or 
on  the  activity  of  the  colourless  protoplasmic  stroma  of  the  chlorophyll 
grain. 

Influence  of  Copper  Salts  on  Plants.} — Experiments  made  by  MM* 

E.  Ohuard  and  F.  Porchet  tend  to  show  that  the  favourable  effects  of 
compounds  of  copper  (Bordeaux  mixture)  on  the  growth  and  fertility  of 
plants  have  been  exaggerated.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  sugar  in 
the  fruit  (grapes,  gooseberries)  never  exceeded  from  1  to  2  per  cent. 
Copper  was  never  found  in  the  leaves.  The  deeper  colour  of  the  leaves 
is  not  due,  they  assert,  to  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  chlorophyll. 

Action  of  Leguminous  Eoot-nodules  in  Water  Cultures.i  — Herren 

F.  Nobbe  and  L.  Hiltner  find  that  the  root-nodules  of  leguminous 
plants  (^Bchinia  pseudacacid)  are  of  little  use  to  the  plant  when  growing 
m  water.  The  structure  of  the  nodules  is  altered,  and  they  are  filled 
with  water  instead  of  air.  When  kept  under  water,  they  increase  but 
very  little  in  size. 

Transpiration  from  Leaves  which  live  more  than  one  year.||  — 
Herr  O.  Rosenberg  records  the  results  of  observations  on  the  amount  of 
transpiration  in  those  woody  plants  the  leaves  of  which  live  more  than 
one  year.  He  states  that  the  stomates  of  last  yearns  leaves  are  still 
not  closed  for  some  time  after  the  transpiration  from  this  year's  leaves 

•  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  (Bot),  xi.  (1900)  pp.  249-865  (4  pld.  and  21  figs.). 
t  Boi  Ztg.,  Iviii.  (1900)  2'*  Abt..  pp.  65-70. 
X  Bull.  Soc.  Vaudoise  Sci.  Nat.,  xxxvi.  (19O0)  pp.  71-7. 

§  Landwirth.  Vers  -Stat.,  lii.  (1899)  pp.  455-65.  Seo  Joum.  Chem.  Soo..  1900, 
Al)8tr.  ii.  p.  284. 

II  Ofv.  k.  Vetensk.  Akad.  Fdrliandl.  Stockholm.  Ivii.  (1930)  pp.  85-98  (German). 
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has  fallen  to  a  minimam.  Ho  farther  points  ont  that  StahFs  cobalt- 
test  *  can  only  be  rednced  with  great  cantion  in  estimating  the  amount  of 
transpiration  from  leaves. 

(8)  IrritabUity. 

Conduction  of  Irritation  in  Plants.t — Dr.  B.  N^mec  claims  to  have 
detected,  in  the  root  of  the  hyacinth,  a  special  tissae  throagh  which  the 
irriiation-cnrrent  is  conducted,  comparable  to  the  nerve-fibrillfe  described 
by  Apdthy  in  the  Metazoa,  and  which  he  believes  to  exist  in  a  large 
number  of  vascular  plants.  The  structure  consists  of  rows  of  cells 
running  parallel  to  one  another,  and  either  merely  in  contact  with  one 
another  or  actually  in  communication  by  threads  of  protoplasm.  The 
row  of  cells  always  lies  in  the  direction  in  which  the  irritation  is  to 
be  conducted.  In  the  youngest  portion  of  the  root-apex  their  direction 
is  usually  nearly  radial,  in  the  central  part  longitudinal ;  they  are  often 
curved  or  twisted.  In  addition  to  protoplasm  the  cells  contain  starch- 
grains,  the  position  of  which  is  very  unstable. 

Oeotropic  Curvatures.^ — As  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  on 
nodes  of  grasses  and  roots  of  Vicia  Faha,  Mr.  G.  K  Stone  has  deter- 
mined that  the  horizontal  pO(»ition  is  that  of  greatest  geotropic  excita- 
bility, and  that  the  relationship  in  this  respect  between  nodes  at  oblique 
angles  and  horizontal  nodes  is  proportional  to  the  cosines  of  thoir 
angles. 

Periodic  Movements  of  Plant8.§— Miss  D.  P.  M.  Pertz  and  Mr.  F. 
Darwin  state  that  if  a  sleeping  plant  is  placed  in  a  dark  room  after  its 
leaves  have  assumed  the  nocturnal  position,  its  leaves  will  return  on  the 
next  morning  io  the  diurnal  position,  notwithstanding  the  darkness.  In 
the  same  manner,  if  a  plant  is  darkened  after  having  responded  to  one- 
sided illumination,  it  will  return  to  the  oblique  position  on  awaking  next 
day  in  complete  darkness. 

Paratonio  Chrowih-curvatures  in  '' Hinge-plants.**  ||— By  the  term 
<< hinge''  {Gelenk)  Dr.  F.  G.  Kohl  describ^  what  he  calls  a  special 
organ,  that  portion  of  a  stem,  always  near  a  node,  separated  by  an  inter- 
node  from  the  nearest  similar  portion  capable  of  movement,  and  placed 
between  two  rigid  portions  of  the  stem.  The  ^^  hinge-plants,"  or  those 
which  possess  such  an  organ,  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  those  in 
which  the  curvature  movements  are  primarily  and  t^ose  in  which  they 
are  secondarily  paratonio.  In  the  first  class  the  paratonic  curvature 
takes  place  during  growth ;  in  the  second  it  is  the  result  of  subsequent 
external  forces. 

In  the  species  which  was  chiefly  the  subject  of  investigation,  Trades- 
cantia  viridisy  it  is  usually  the  third  or  fourth  node  that  is  sensitive  to 
geotropic  irritation.  The  intemodes  are  not  subject  to  geotropic  irrita- 
tion, but  can  conduct  it,  though  only  in  the  basipetal  direction.  The  cells 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hinge  are  characterised  by  the  large  amount 
of  sugar  which  they  contain. 

•  Cf.  this  Journal,  1895,  p.  130. 

t  Biol.  Oentralbl.,  xx.  (1900)  pp.  369-73  (1  fig.). 

t  Bot.  Gazette,  xxix.  (1900)  p.  136. 

§  Proc  Cambridge  Phil.  Soc,  x.  (1900)  p.  259. 

B  Bot  Ztg.,  Iviii.  (1900)  1*«  Abt,  pp.  1-28  (2  pU.  and  diagrams). 
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MechaniBm  of  Boot  Curvature.* — From  obeerTations  made  chiefly 
on  Vicia  Faha^  Mr.  J  as.  B.  Pollock  comes  to  the  followiug  general  con- 
clusions. The  transmission  of  the  stimulus  from  the  sensitiye  tip  to  that 
part  of  the  root  which  curres  takes  place  in  the  cortex,  and  this  may  be 
on  either  the  concave  or  the  convex  side.  It  is  not  probable  that  any 
part  of  the  transmission  takes  place  through  the  axial  cylinder.  The 
stimulus  may  be  transmitted  in  the  transverse  or  tangential,  as  well  as 
in  the  longitudinal  direction.  TLe  mechanism  is  closely  connected  with 
the  tissue  tensions  existing  in  the  organ  previously  to  stimulation.  The 
ordinary  tissue  tension  of  roots  is  the  reverse  of  that  in  stems : — the 
outer  cortical  parenchyme  is  under  positive,  the  central  cylinder  under 
negative  tension.  Stimulation  causes  an  increase  in  the  tension  between 
the  axial  cylinder  and  the  cortex  on  the  side  which  becomes  convex,  and 
decreases  or  reverses  the  tension  between  the  axial  cylinder  and  the  cor- 
tex on  the  other  side.  Not  only  is  the  tension  between  the  axial  cylin- 
der and  the  cortex  on  the  side  that  becomes  concave  changed  by  the 
stimulus,  but  the  different  layers  of  the  cortex  itself  change  in  their  ten- 
sile relation  to  one  another.  In  curving  roots  the  outer  layers  of  the 
cortex  on  the  concave  side  are  under  negative  tension  in  relation  to  those 
layers  which  are  more  central.  In  traumatropic  curvaturo  (  Vicia  Faha), 
the  zone  of  maximum  curvature  does  not  coincide  with  the  zone  of 
maximum  growth,  but  is  nearer  the  tip.  The  cells  of  the  convex  half 
of  curved  roots  contain  a  larger  quantity  of  water  than  those  of  the 
concave  half. 

After  carefully  examining  all  the  theories  that  have  been  advanced 
to  account  for  the  curvatures  due  to  stimulation,  the  author  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  no  one  of  them  is  entirely  adequate. 

CD  Ohemioal  Changes  (inoladingr  Beflpiratlon 
and  Fermentation). 

Transformations  of  Organic  Substances  during  (}ennination.t — 
From  experiments  made  chiefly  on  Plioseolus,  M.  G.  Andr6  concludes 
that  the  regeneration  of  insoluble  albuminoids  takes  place  at  the  expense 
both  of  asparagin  and  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  amide-acids.  This  takes 
place  concurrently  with  the  absorption  of  phosphoric  acid  by  the  plant. 
The  soluble  carbohydrates  are  apparently,  in  part  at  least,  oxidised  di- 
rectly in  respiration.  Starch  and  the  cellulose  which  can  be  saccharised 
by  dilute  acids  at  100^  C.  decrease  progressively  from  germination  until 
the  time  when  the  weight  of  the  plant  is  greater  than  that  of  the  seed  ; 
while  the  amount  of  cellulose  properly  so-called  (not  saccharised  by 
dilute  acids)  continually  increases,  this  being  largely  due  to  the  trans- 
formation of  starch. 

Chlorosis  of  the  Vine.lf — ^Mr.  G.  Curtel  has  investigated  the  nature 

of  the  physiological  injuries  inflicted  on  the  vine  by  chlorosis.     It  is 

shown  by  an  evident  weakening  of  the  respiratory  activity,  and  a  dimi- 

CO 
nution  of  the  proportion  ~- ^  of  the  gases  exchanged  ;  by  the  diminution 

and  final  cessation  of  assimilation  ;  and  by  a  very  great  weakening  of 

*  Bot.  Gazette,  xxix.  (1900)  pp.  1-63  (1  fig.). 

t  Compteg  RenduB,  cxxix.  (1899)  pp.  1262-5 ;  cxxx.  (1900)  pp.  728-30. 

X  Op.  dt.,  cxxx.  (1900)  pp.  1074-6. 
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the  fanotioii  of  transpiration.  The  appearance  of  chlorosis  and  the 
lowering  of  the  transpiratory  function  appear  to  be  indissolnbly  con- 
nected with  one  another. 

Changes  resulting  from  Etiolation.* — According  to  M.  G.  Andr6, 
the  effect  of  etiolation  on  the  maize  and  on  the  lupin  is  not  identical. 
In  each  case  the  total  amount  of  carbon  is  reduced  by  about  one-half, 
while  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  remains  about  the  same.  But  the 
amount  of  asparagin  in  the  lupin  is  much  larger  than  that  in  the  maize, 
the  latter  plant  having  apparently  used  up  a  portion  of  the  asparagin  for 
the  production  of  new  albuminoids.  As  regards  mineral  substances, 
silica  is,  in  the  maize,  80  times  more  abundant  in  the  etiolated  plant 
than  in  the  seed,  and  15  times  more  abundant  in  the  lupin.  The  rela- 
tive amount  of  lime  is  the  reverse  in  the  two  plants  when  etiolated ; 
phosphoric  acid  is  more  abundant  in  the  etiolated  than  in  the  insolated 
plant.  In  the  case  of  the  maize  the  etiolated  plant  contains  more  potas- 
sium than  the  seed ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  lupin. 

Function  of  Solaninct — M.  G.  Albo  finds  this  alkaloid  in  all  parts, 
especially  in  the  seed,  of  several  species  of  Solanacesd.  It  decreases  in 
amount  during  germination,  and  again  increases  as  the  plant  approaches 
maturity.  The  phenomena  presented  by  seeds  germinating  and  by  plants 
growing  in  the  dark  show  that  solanine  is  not  a  migratory  form  of  pro- 
teid  substances,  but  is  a  true  reserve  substance  which  the  plant  utilises 
during  early  periods  of  growth.  Its  physiological  function  is  entirely 
different  from  that  of  asparagin. 

y,    O-eneral. 

Stigmaria.} — M.  Grand*Eury  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
fossils  known  as  Stigmaria  are  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  the  roots  of 
Sigillaria,  but  are  an  independent  organism.  The  true  roots  of  Sigillaria 
are  Stigmariopsis,  and  M.  Grand'Eury  enumerates  the  points  of  difference 
between  these  structures  and  Stigmaria.  The  Stigmariae  are  probably 
the  rhizomes  of  aquatic  and  marsh  plants. 

B.  D.  Jackson's  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.§  — This  most  useful 
work  of  reference  contains  a  definition  of  nearly  15,000  terms  used  by 
botanists  in  all  works  published  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1899.  The 
etymological  origin  of  the  term  is  given  in  all  cases,  and,  where  neces- 
sary, the  name  of  the  author  who  first  used  it  in  Uie  sense  indicated. 
It  is  by  far  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  yet  published  in  any 
language. 

B.    CfBYPTOGAMIA. 

Muscineae. 

Development  of  the  Peristome-teeth  of  the  Sporogone  of  Mosses.||  — 
Herr  M.  von  Derschau  traces  two  distinct  periods  in  the  development 
of  the  peristome  of  mosses,  the  species  chiefly  examined  being  Funaria 
hygrometrica^  Orimmia  pulvinata,  O.  commuiataj  and  Brachythecium  vein- 
tinum.     The  first  period  ends  with  the  commencement  of  the  appearance 

♦  Comptea  Rendus,  cxxx.  (1900)  pp.  1198-1201. 

t  Ann.  Agron.,  xxv.  (1899)  pp.  621-2.  See  Jouni.  Chem.  Soo.,  1900,  Abetr.  ii. 
p.  234.  t  Comptes  BeDdos,  oxxz.  (1900)  pp.  1051-7. 

§  London,  1900,  ziL  and  327  pp. 
II  Bot  Centralbl.,  Ixxxii.  (1900)  pp.  160-8,  192-200  (I  pi.). 
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of  thiokeiHDgs  in  ^e  wall ;  the  second  inclading  the  development  of  the 
thickenlDg-lajers.  In  their  youngest  stages  the  mother-cells  of  the 
peristome  do  not  di£fer  in  any  way  from  ordinary  meristematic  cells. 
The  nucleus  acquires  after  a  time  a  crescent  shape.  During  the  first 
period  of  development  the  movements  and  other  changes  in  the  cyto- 
plasm of  these  cells  are  not  directly  dependent  on  the  influence  of  the 
nucleus.  The  nucleus  of  these  cells  at  first  increases  in  size,  but  again 
diminishes  after  the  commencement  of  the  thickenings  in  the  wall. 
The  number  of  nucleoles  in  the  nucleus  increases  and  again  diminishes 
in  proportion  to  its  increase  and  decrease  in  size.  The  formation  of 
the  thickening-layers  of  the  membrane  is  directly  dependent  on  the 
activity  of  the  nucleus.  The  thickening-layers  are  composed,  at  all 
events  in  their  early  stages,  of  cellulose  and  pectinaceous  substances. 

Branching^  in  the  Hepatiose.* — ^Mr.  A.  W.  Evans  records  a  new  type 
of  branching  in  tbe  leafy  HepaticsB.  According  to  Leitgeb,  the  terminal 
branching  always  occurs  in  this  group  in  the  ventral  half  of  one  of  the 
lateral  segments  cut  o£f  from  the  apical  cell.  But  in  Mastigohryum 
integrifolium  (Hawaian  Islands)  it  takes  place  in  both  lateral  and 
ventral  segments. 

Aoromastigum,  a  New  Oenus  of  Hepatic8B.t  —  Mr.  A.  W.  Evans 
separates  from  Mastigohryum  a  liverwort  from  the  Hawaian  Islands, 
as  the  type  of  a  new  genus  Acromastigum^  with  the  following  dia- 
gnosis :  —  Plants  medium-sized,  yellowish-green,  becoming  brownish 
with  age;  stems  stiff  and  wiry,  mostly  ascending  or  erect,  sparingly 
branched ;  vegetative  branches  of  three  kinds — terminal  branches  from  the 
lateral  segments,  ^'flagella"  from  the  postical  segments,  intercalary 
branches  axillary  to  the  nnder-leaves ;  leaves  distant  or  subimbrioated ; 
leaf-cells  with  thickened  walls;  sexual  branches  intercalary;  ?  branch 
very  short ;  perianth  long  and  slender ;  nnfertilised  arcbegones  borne  at 
the  base  of  tbe  calyptra ;  $  spike  oblong ;  paraphyses  wanting.  Sporo- 
phyte  not  seen. 

AlffSd. 

Tension  and  Passive  Growth  in  Seaweeds.^ — Herr  E.  Euster  has 
examined  the  condition  of  tension  in  the  '*  tissues "  of  a  number  of 
marine  algas  belonging  to  the  CyanophyceaB  {Bivularia  polyoiis),  Chloro- 
phyce»  (Uodium  bursa),  FlorideeB,  and  Fucaceee  (especially  in  the  swim- 
bladdersY  He  lays  it  down  as  a  general  law  that  a  pressure-tension  is 
the  conaition  in  the  cortex,  a  tractiou-tension  in  the  pith.  Minor 
differences  exist  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Florideaa  we  have  a  compact 
complex  of  much-branched  hyphao-like  filaments ;  while  in  the  Phaso- 
phyceee  wo  have  intercalary  cell-divisions,  with  a  strong  tendency  to 
proliferation.  With  the  unicellular  Codium  the  conditions  of  growth 
are  quite  different,  but  the  general  law  of  tension  appears  to  be  the  same 
in  all  cases. 

Index  of  De8mids.§ — This  most  useful  book  of  reference,  by  Prof. 
C.  F.  0.  Nordstedt,  commences  with  a  very  complete  alphabetical  biblio- 

♦  Bot.  Gazette,  xxix.  (1900)  p.  140. 

t  Bull.  Torrey  Bot.  Club,  xxviL  (1900)  pp.  97-104  (1  pi.  and  2  figs.). 
X  8.B.  k.  Preuss.  Akad.  Wias.  Berlin,  1899,  pp.  819-50  (1  pi.). 
§  *  Index  Desmidiacearum   citationibus   locupletlwimus  atque    Bibliographia,' 
Berlin*[1900],S10pp. 
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graphy ;  it  then  proceeds  to  a  complete  index  of  the  Desmidiaceffi  arranged 
nnder  the  specific  names,  every  published  figure  being  referred  to.  An 
index  of  the  genera  completos  the  work.  It  will  be  indispensable  to 
the  algologist  as  a  work  of  reference. 

Minute  Structure  of  Diatoms.*— In  a  paper  on  this  subject  by  Mr. 
A.  A.  Eliot  Merlin,  the  most  interesting  point  is  the  discovery  that  the 
eye-spot  plate  of  a  Biddulpkia  (J?,  reticulata  Hopor  ?)  contains  several 
perforations  (ten  have  been  counted)  in  place  of  the  usual  single  central 
perforation.  Tbis  is  the  first  recorded  iu stance  of  any  multiple  eye- 
spot  structure  in  the  Diatomaces.  The  structure  of  the  outer  covering 
cap  resembles  that  of  GoscinodiacuB  Asteromphalus,  Mr.  Merlin  suggests 
the  use  of  averted  vision  for  the  observation  of  extremely  minute 
structares,  the  value  of  this  method  being  well  known  to  telescope 
observers. 

Formation  of  Auxospores  in  Diatoms. f — Herr  G.  E^arsten  recounts 
some  further  observations  on  this  subject.  In  Bhahdonema  arctMtum 
the  process  is  simply  a  modification  of  cell-division ;  the  daughter-cells 
throw  off  the  old  valves  which  have  become  two  small,  and,  after  rapid 
enlargement,  invest  themselves  in  new  ones.  In  B,  adriaiicum  one  of 
the  daughter-cells  does  not  increase  in  size,  and  is  finally  ejected  from 
the  cell-plasm.  In  the  forms  endowed  with  motion — Cocconeis^t  Suri- 
rella — two  indiviiluals  take  part  in  the  formation  of  one  or  two  auxo- 
spores,  formed  from  the  union  of  their  contents.  In  two  species  of 
Cymatopleura  two  auxospores  appear  to  be  always  formed  from  the  con- 
tents of  two  mother-cells.  This  is  also  the  case  with  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  ground-species, — Naviculeas,  Cymbellese,  Achnanthes,  and 
Nitzschiesd.  Each  mother-cell  divides  into  two  daughter-cells ;  and  the 
four  then  conjugate  in  pairs,  the  two  auxospores  being  formed  from  the 
two  zygotes.  The  most  essential  point  in  the  formation  of  an  auxospore 
is  that  the  cells  increase  in  size. 

Herr  Earsten  regards  the  desmids  as  the  nearest  relations  of  the 
diatoms. 

Wax  from  Diatoms.} — Herron  G.  Kramer  and  A.  Spilker  point  out 
the  probable  importance,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  of  the  oil 
secreted  in  the  protoplasm  of  diatoms.  From  this  oily  secretion  a  wax 
can  be  obtained,  resembling  ozokerite  in  appearance,  chemical  compo- 
sition, and  properties.  The  authors  suggest  ^at  the  decay  of  the  diatojns 
gave  rise  to  ammonium  carbonate,  which  hydrolysed  the  wax ;  from  the 
resulting  acids  carbon  dioxide  and  monoxide  and  water  were  eliminated, 
and  ozokerite  formed.  Further  pressure,  again,  converted  this  ozokerite 
into  petroleum ;  and  the  theory  is  advanced  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  sources  of  the  immense  beds  of  this  substance. 

Formation  of  Chlorophyll  in  the  Dark  by  a  Green  Alga.§  — 
M.  Eadais  confirms  the  statement  of  Beijerinck  that  Chlorella  vulgaris 
has  the  faculty  of  cell-multiplication  as  rapidly  in  the  dark  as  in  tbe 
light.     The  spectrum  of  the  pigment  indicates  that  it  is  a  chlorophyll. 

*  Joura.  Quekett  Micr.  Club,  vii.  (1900)  pp.  295-8  (1  pi.), 
t  Biol.  Centralbl.,  xx.  (1900)  pp.  267-64.    Cf.  this  Journal,  1899,  p.  514. 
t  Ber.  Deutsch.  Qhem.  Ges.,  xxxii.  (1899)  pp.  2940-59.    See  Journ.  Ghcm.  See., 
1900,  Abfitr.  i.  p.  78.  $  Comptes  BenduB,  cxxx.  (1900)  pp.  793-6. 
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The  phenomena  agree  with  those  already  recorded  in  the  case  of  some 
liohen-gonids. 

Beproduction  of  Chlorocystis.*  —  According  to  Mr.  G.  T.  Moore, 
ChloTOcystis  Oohnii,  a  unicellular  alga  growing  on  Enteromorpha^  is  not 
always  an  endophyte,  but  as  often  merely  an  epiphyte.  The  chromato- 
phores  vary  from  a  unilateral  arrangement  to  a  complete  lining  of  the 
wall  of  the  cell.  The  zoospores  are  of  two  different  sizes,  but  they 
do  not  appear  to  conjugate.  They  are  discharged  through  a  circular 
opening,  not  through  a  tubular  neck. 

Canlerpa*! — Herr  J.  Beinke  publishes  a  monograph  of  this  yery 
sharply  differentiated  genus  of  Multinucleatsd.  Thirty-seven  species  are 
described,  but  without  definite  diagnoses.  They  are  arranged  in  nine 
groups,  yiz.  those  of  C.  verticillatay  proliferay  taxifoliay  Harpeyi,  cupre^ 
ioidea,  racemosa,  papiUosa,  Fergusonii,  and  hypnoides,  and  he  regards 
G.  fastigiata  as  tiie  ancestral  form. 

The  morphology  of  the  genus  is  then  described  in  detail  under  the 
following  heads  :— General  structure ;  the  rhizome ;  the  roots ;  the 
assimilating  organs;  the  growing  point;  the  internal  differentiation 
(beams  and  fibrcR) ;  adaptation  to  environment ;  propagation.  In  many 
species  the  growing  point  has  not  as  yet  been  observed ;  where  it  has 
been,  the  appearance  of  the  apex  recalls  that  of  Cormophytes.  The 
author  thinks  it  probable  that  all  the  Caulerpese  have  become  aposporous, 
and  that  discovery  of  swarmspores  is  not  to  be  expected.  He  regards 
Oaulerpa  as  a  true  unicellular  multinucleate  structure. 

Coooospheres  and  Coccoliths.  —  From  material  obtained  from  the 
West  of  Ireland  (jOoccoiphmra  pelagica)^  Dr.  H.  H.  Dixon  X  draws  the 
following  general  conclusions  : — The  body  of  the  coccolith  extends  for 
a  short  distance  inside  the  internal  valve.  The  coccolith  is  composed  of 
calcium  carbonate,  and  a  trace  of  some  substance  soluble  in  a  1  per  cent, 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  Coccospheres  are  covered  over  with  an 
extremely  delicate  pellicle,  which  is  less  readily  soluble  in  dilute  acids 
than  the  coccoliths  within  it.  The  coccoliths  on  a  coccosphere  are 
partially  imbedded  in  a  slimy  proteid  material  Within  the  slimy  layer 
there  is  a  somewhat  strati fiad  internal  spherical  membrane.  The  speci- 
mens of  coccospheres  examined  contained  no  chromatophore.  In  many 
instances  the  presence  of  a  minute  internal  body,  presumably  a  nucleus, 
was  demonstrated.  Coccoliths  are  secreted  internally  in  close  proximity 
to  the  nucleus ;  the  collar  uniting  the  valves  is  first  formed,  then  the 
valves  are  developed,  and  finally  the  central  body  of  the  coccolith  is 
secreted.  The  coccolith,  when  complete,  is  probably  extruded  to  the 
surface,  and  takes  up  its  position  among  its  predecessors;  its  valves 
become  interlocked  with  those  of  its  neighbours.  By  this  intercalation 
an  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  sphere  is  provided  for.  The  oval  and 
disk-like  form  of  the  coccoliths  are  adaptations  to  allow  of  the  rearrange- 
ment of  the  older  coccoliths  on  the  extrusion  of  a  new  one,  and  of  suitable 
interlocking  on  the  spherical  surface. 

*  Bot  Gazette,  xxix.  (1900)  p.  138. 

t  Wi83.  MeeresaQters. ;  heruusgeg.  v.  d.  CommiBsion  z.  Unters.  d.  deatsohen 
Meeie,  v..  Heft  1,  98  pp.  and  87  figs,  1899.  See  Bot.  CentnilW.,  Ixxxii.  (1899)  p.  110. 
Of.  this  Journal,  1899,  p.  62. 

t  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  lx?i.  (1900)  pp.  805-15  (1  pi.).    Cf.  this  Journal,  ante,  p.  406. 
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Herr  C.  Ostenfeld  *  has  now  slightly  changed  his  systematio  classi- 
fioation  of  these  hodies.  The  genus  Ooccosphiera  inclndes  (7.  pelagica 
Wall.,  0.  ailantica  O^^t.  (=  C.  pelagica  M.  and  B.),  and  C.  lepU^a  M. 
and  B.  The  family  Ehahdosphsdrales  inclndes  two  genera:  BhahcUH 
9phsera^  with  the  single  species  B,  claviger  M.  and  B.  (syn.  B.  Marrnyi 
Ost.);  and  DiscoBphaera^  with  the  single  species  2).  inbifer  (=  Bihahdo- 
spluera  tubifer,  =  DiecospheBra  Thomsoni). 

Fungi. 

Fungi  in  D<[7elliiig8.t— Herr  O.  Marpmann  treats  of  the  fungi  in- 
jurious to  health  found  in  human  dwellings,  which  may  be  either  in 
themselves  pathogenic,  or  may  prodnce  poisonous  products  of  decompo- 
sition, which  are  given  o£f  into  the  air,  or  which  produce  poisonous  pro- 
ducts from  certain  special  substances  which  they  decompose,  especially 
compounds  of  sulphur  and  arsenic.  By  iea  the  largest  number  of  these 
fungi  are  found  on  or  in  wall-jmpers,  and  the  author  gives  a  list  of  24 
species  of  fongi  which  were  detected  in  these  situations. 

Fungi  in  OiLf — Experiments  carried  on  by  M.  L.  Lutz  show  that 
the  growth  of  fungi— chiefly  Pholiota  mutahilis,  Cantharellui  cibariuSy 
Hypholoma  fMcicularey  and  Clavaria  formosa — isa£fected  very  differently 
by  different  kinds  of  oil.  In  castor  oil  the  growth  was  but  slightly 
modified,  while  in  vaselin  oil  or  sweet  almond  oil  very  great  changes 
were  produced ;  the  filaments  were  montly  excessively  hypertrophied, 
and  the  hyphae  greatly  contorted  and  often  anastomosing,  with  frequent 
production  of  chlamydospores.  This  was  especially  the  case  with 
A»pergiUus  repens.  The  difference  is  attributed  by  the  author  to  the 
degree  to  which  the  different  oils  undergo  chemical  change  in  contact 
with  the  atmosphere. 

Turgidity  in  Mycele8.§ — Mr.  C.  G.  Curtis  thus  summarises  the 
result  of  his  observations  on  this  subject.  The  hyphsd  of  fungi  possess 
remarkable  powers  of  adaptation,  but  show  considerable  variability  in 
this  respect.  The  turgidity  varies  even  under  uniform  conditions.  The 
moment  of  recovery  from  a  change  of  concentration  can  be  accurately 
noted,  since  it  is  indicated  by  an  apical  enlargement  preceding  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  hypha.  Changes  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  concentration  of 
the  substratum  resulted  in  a  steadily  increasing  period  of  recovery  in 
proportion  to  the  concentration.  Recovery  from  a  change  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  concentration  was  controlled  only  to  a  limited  extent  by  the 
degree  of  concentration  ;  but  there  was  also  to  be  observed  an  individu- 
ality peculiar  to  the  genus  employed,  which  brought  about  these  changes 
in  shorter  or  longer  periods  of  time.  The  turgidity  of  a  plant  recovering 
from  a  change  of  concentration  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  plant  germinating 
and  growing  in  the  concentration  to  which  the  trial  plant  had  been 
changed.     Turgidity  appears  to  be  a  regulatory  force. 

1  he  fungi  employed  were  species  of  Mucor,  BotrytiSy  and  Penicillium. 
The  basis  of  all  media  used  in  the  experiments  was  a  nutrient  solution 

♦  ZooL  Anzeig.,  xxiii.  (1900)  pp.  198-200. 
t  ZeitBchr.  f.  angew.  Mikroa.,  v.  (1900)  pp.  297-808. 
i  Bull.  Soo.  Bot.  France,  xlvii.  (1900)  pp.  76-82  (6  figa.). 
§  Bull.  Torrey  Bot.  Club,  xxvii.  (1900)  pp.  1-13. 
Aug.  15th,  1900  2  L 
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composed  of  3  per  cent,  cane-sugar,  0*5  per  cent,  peptone,  and  0*5  per 
cent,  beef  extract ;  and  from  this  were  made  solutions  containing  yarioas 
gram-molecule  percentages  of  potassium  nitrate. 

Nuclear  Phenomena  in  TTstilaginesB.*  —  Dr.  H.  A.  Harper  states 
that  fusions  of  conids'ocour  in  Uatilago  atUherarum  and  U,  Scabiosm  which 
are  apparently  caused  by  chemotaotic  stimuli.  In  these  fusions  no 
nuclear  changes  take  place,  but  the  cytoplasmic  union  of  the  cells  causes 
them  to  increase  in  size,  and  gives  them  power  to  resist  unfavourable 
conditions.  .  He  suggests  that  this  may  be  a  primitive  or  degenerate 
sexual  union. 

Proteolysis  in  Aspergillus  niger.t— By  cultivating  this  fungus  in  a 
variety  of  nutrient  media,  Dr.  G.  Malfitano  claims  to  have  established 
that  there  takes  place  in  its  cells  a  prccess  of  dissociation  of  the  nitro- 
genous compounds,  consisting  in  a  proteolysis,  the  diastatic  l^tor  of 
which  can  hie  demonstrated  in  its  cells  and  in  the  culture  medium.  The 
secretion  of  this  proteolytic  diastase  appears  to  be  a  constant  fact  in  the 
life  of  the  organism  ;  all  the  external  conditions  which  influence  it  act 
at  6rst  directly  on  the  development  of  the  mycele.  The  appearance  of 
the  diastase  in  the  medium  appears  to  be  associated  not  with  the  life  but 
with  the  death  of  the  cells. 

Phyllactinia.^  —  Herr.  F.  W.  Neger  describes  in  more  detail  the 
peculiar  contrivance,  consisting  of  a  pencil  of  jointed  mucilaginous  hairs, 
by  which  the  peritheces  of  species  of  this  genus  of  fangi  attach  them- 
;selves  to  the  leaves  of  the  plants  on  which  they  grow.  The  arrangement 
is  found  on  several  new  species  of  Phyllactinia  from  Argentina,  also  on 
Microsphsera  Myoschili  sp.  n. 

TTredine8B.§ — Herr  H.  Elebahn  relates  a  further  instalment  of  his 
experiments  on  the  culture  of  Uredine®,  with  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  genetic  relationship  of  the  heteroBcious  forms.  Among  the  many 
interesting  results  may  be  mentioned  that  all  the  species  of  Melampsora 
are  not,  as  has  heretofore  been  supposed,  heteroeciouo.  On  species  of 
Salix  he  finds  a  parasitic  fungus  of  this  group  which  produces,  on  the 
«ame  host-plant,  csdoma,  uredospore,  and  teleutospore  forms. 

Parasitic  Fungi. — Prof.  M.  0.  Potter  ||  describes  a  new  disease  of 
the  swede  caused  by  a  species  of  P^ma  characterised  by  its  rose-coloured 
or  carmine  masses  of  spores.  It  appears  to  be  nearly  related  to  P.  BrasBicse 
and  P.  sanguinolenta  \  the  three  may  possibly  be  forms  of  the  same 
species. 

A  destructive  disease  of  the  alder  in  Belgium  is  traced  by  M.  P. 
Nypels  %  to  the  attacks  of  VaUa  oxysioma,  the  structure  of  which,  and 
its  destructive  e£fects  on  the  wood,  are  described  in  detail. 

*  Trans.  Wisoonsin  Aoud.  Sol.,  xii.  (1899)  pp.  47.5-98  (2  pis.).  See  Araer.  Nat., 
xxxiv.  (1900)  p.  448.  t  Ann.  Inst  Pasteur,  xiv.  (1900)  pp.  60-81. 

X  Ber.  Deutsch.  Bot.  Gesell,  xvii.  1899  (1900)  Era^nz.-Heft,  pp.  235-42  (1  pi). 
Bot.  Centralbl.,  Ixxxii.  (1900)  pp.  261-4.     Cf.  this  Journal,  ante.  p.  94. 

§  Pringsheim's  Jabrb.  f.  wiss.  Bot.,  xxxiv.  (1900)  pp.  347-404  (8  figs  ).  Cf.  this 
Journal,  1898,  p.  669. 

n  .Tourn.  Board  of  Agriculture,  vi.  (1900)  pp.  448-56  (1  pi.  and  5  figs.). 

IT  Bull.  Soc.  Beige  Micros.,  xxv.  (1900)  pp.  93-104  (1  pi.). 
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^  Herr  0.  #.  Svendsen*  finds,  on  several  arboreal  lichens,  espeoially 
on  XnnthoHna  parietina,  a  solerote-forming  fungus,  possibly  a  degraded 
basJdiom jcete,  to  wbicb  be  giyos  tbe  name  Sclerotium  liehenicola  sp.  n. 

The  baricot-bean,  Phaaeolua  vulgaris,  is,  according  to  Dr.  C.  Massa- 
longo,t  liable  to  great  damage  from  tbe  attacks  of  a  bjpbomycetons  fungus, 
laariopais  grtseolay  wbicb  bas  at  present  been  found  only  on  tbe  leayes 
and  fruit  of  tbis  plant. 

A  bitberto  undesoribed  species  of  fungus,  Oospora  Ouerciana  sp.  n., 
is,  according  to  Dr.  F.  Gavara,|  yery  destructive  to  tbe  larvae  of  Agrotis 
aquilina,  and  may  tberefore  be  useful  to  agriculture. 

Herr  N.  N.  von  Spescbnew  §  bas  determined  tbe  identity  of  Phoma 
uvicola  and  P.  reniformis,  wbicb  produce  tbe  black-rot  of  tbe  vine. 
P.  fiaccida  belongs  also  to  tbe  same  cycle  of  development. 

New  Oeneri  of  FungLJl — A  new  American  genus  of  Hydnaces  is 
described  by  Mr.  M.  J.  B.  Ellis  and  Mr.  B.  M.  Everbart,  under  tbe  name 
Eckinodontiumy  differing  from  Hydnum  in  tbe  tbiok  woody  pileus,  wbile 
tbe  tcetb  are  beset  witb  spines.  It  is  typified  by  E,  Unctoriumj  growing 
on  Abies  grandis  {Fames  iinctorius  E.  and  E.) 

Under  the  name  Arcangeliella  Borziana  g.  et  sp.  n..  Dr.  F.  Cavara  T 
describes  a  fungus  found  in  tbe  pine-woods  of  Yallombrosa  bdonging  to 
tbe  Hymenogastres.  Tbe  following  is  bis  diagnosis  of  tbe  genus : — 
Peridium  tenue,  legre  separabile,  basim  versus  intermptum  v.  laxe  venoso- 
reticulatum,  vertioaliter  a  colomella  percursum ;  basis  substerilis  pro- 
ducta,  byssa  par^a  donata;  caro  fragilis,  minute  oellulofiA,  laotiflua; 
oellalflB  irregulares,  e  basi  radiantes;  basidia  clavata,  8-4  sterigmata 
gerentia ;  spores  globossB,  ecbinulatsB ;  cystidia  adsuni  Fungi  gregarii, 
bypogoei,  camosi,  lactiflui. 

A  new  genus  of  Pballoidese  from  Java  is  described  by  Prof.  0.  Pen- 
zig,**  under  tbe  name  Jansia,  witb  tbe  following  diagnosis : — Heceptacle 
tubular,  fusiform,  perforated  at  tbe  apex  or  closed  ;  sporiferous  portion 
passing  over  directly  into  tbe  wall  of  tbe  stipe,  wbicb  is  composed  of  a 
single  layer  of  bladder-like  cbambers  enclosed  on  all  sides ;  sporiferous 
portion  of  similar  structure,  but  tbe  cbambers  open  internally,  tbe  glebe 
being  composed  on  tbe  outside  of  cylindrical  prolongations  or  projecting 
reticnlate  bands. 

Engleromyces  is  a  new  genus  of  Xylariaces  from  Eastern  Africa, 
diagnosed  as  follows  by  Herr  P.  Hennings  f  f : — Stroma  superficiale, 
camosum,  bemispberico-globosum,  extus  atro-corticatum,  intus  pallide 
moUe,  baud  zonatum ;  peritbecia  pluristratosa,  plerumque  omnino  im- 
mersa,  vix  ostiolata  ;  asci  clavati,  octospori,  parapbysati ;  sporad  ovoideo- 
ellipsoidece  v.  late  navicalariesd  ;  conidia  superfioialia,  esqnalia. 

Two  new  genera,  Stichospora  and  Puccinioslele^  are  described  by 
Herr  P.  Dietel  Xt  in  bis  account  of  tbe  Uredinesa  of  Japan.     Tbe  former 

*  Boi  Not,  1899,  p.  219  (1  pL).    See  Bot.  Centralbl ,  IxxxiL  (1900)  p.  17. 
t  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  Ital.,  1899,  pp.  239-40. 
X  Tom.  cit,  pp.  241-3. 

§  ZeltRchr.  f.  Pflanzenkrankheiten,  1899,  p.  257.    See  Bot  Centralbl.,  Ixxxli. 
(1900)  p.  391.  II  Bull.  Torrey  Bot.  Club,  xx?iL  (1900)  p.  49. 

JNuoT.  Giorn.  Bot  Ital.,  vii.  (1900)  pp.  117-28. 
Add.  Jard.  Bot.  Buiteozorg,  xvi  (1899)  pp.  140-3  (3  pis.), 
ft  EDgler'8  Bot  Jahrb.,  xxviiL  (1900)  p.  327.  XI  TowtL  cit.,  pp  564-76. 
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genus  has  telentospores  of  a  similar  strnoture  to  those  of  OoUoiporiwmj 
bat  arranged  in  two  superposed  layend ;  in  the  latter  the  telentospores 
are  also  oomposed  of  four  cells,  but  in  two  pairs  lying  side  by  side ;  they 
are  abstrioted  in  long  straight  rows. 

EfTeot  of  Chemical  Media  on  the  Growth  of  the  Dematies.* — 
M.  L.  Planchon  recounts  the  results  of  a  large  number  of  experiments 
on  the  growth  of  about  20  species  of  this  class  of  fimgi  in  a  number  of 
different  nutrient  fluids  and  chemical  solutions.  The  terms  fumagoid, 
altemarioid,  macrosporoid,  cladosporoid,  &o.,  are  used  to  denote  the  dif- 
ferent growth-forms  in  the  various  species.  Among  the  more  interest- 
ing results  are  the  following.  The  solid  nutritive  medium  most  favour^ 
able  for  all  the  cultures  (typical  medium)  is  potato  acidified  by  lying 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  1  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid.  The  Dematien 
are  much  more  subject  to  morphological  diversity  dependent  on  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  medium,  tiian  are  the  Mucedinees.  These 
modifications  affect  the  vegetative  much  more  than  the  reproductive 
organs,  and  are  a  mode  of  defence  against  desiocation  and  against  the 
injurious  effects  of  the  medium.  The  most  common  forms  of  such  modi- 
fications are  the  thickening,  encysting,  or  gelification  of  the  cell-wall, 
or  the  change  in  the  form  of  the  filament  itself,  the  production  of  chlamy- 
doBpores,  or  of  isolated  cells  capable  of  germinating  (oidia),  or  of 
toruloid  forms  in  which  the  mycelial  filament  has  entirely  disappeared. 
All  kinds  of  transitional  forms  between  the  extremes  occur. 

Dematium  pullulan»  and  Clado^porium  herharum  must  be  regarded  as 
distinct  species.  Two  new  species  of  Altemaria  are  described.  A,  varioflM 
and  A,  polymorpha. 

Nodule  Organism  of  the  Leguminoso.t — Mr.  R.  Greig  Smith 
gives  a  ritumS  of  the  various  views  taken  by  different  observers  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  organism  found  in  the  root-tubers  of  the 
Leguminos89,  and  then  gives  his  own  conclusions,  derived  chiefly  from 
an  examination  of  the  lupin.  He  obtained  the  organism  in  pure  cultures 
as  an  oval  vacuolated  yeast  with  a  faculty  of  budding ;  this  property, 
together  with  the  presence  of  a  more  or  less  persistent  mucilaginous 
capsule,  causes  the  organism  to  assume  a  variety  of  shapes.  The  more 
vigorous  forms  are  motile,  the  motility  being  due  to  a  single  terminal 
tufted  flagellum.  The  author  adopts  Frank's  name  for  the  organism, 
viz.  Bhtzohium  leguminosarum.  It  is  usually  accompanied  by  BadUut 
megateriunij  and  often  by  other  bacteria. 

Jorgensen^s  Micro-organisms  and  Fermentation,  f  —  The  third 
edition  of  Dr.  A.  Jdrgensen's  treatise  on  Micro-organisms  and  Fermen- 
tation has  recently  appeared  in  an  admirable  translation  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
Miller  and  Mr.  A.  £.  Lennbolm.  The  general  scope  of  the  work  is  to 
give  an  account  of  the  morphology  and  biology  of  the  microbes  of  fer- 
mentation, and  in  this  respect  it  occupies  a  prominent  position  among  the 
books  dealing  with  these  subjects.  As  might  be  anticipated,  there  is 
much  praise  and  appreciation  of  Hansen*s  work,  methods,  and  results, 
which  are  described  with  commendable  lucidity.     The  volume  appeals 

•  Ann.  ScL  Nat  (Bot.),  xi.  (1900)  pp.  1-248  (4  pis.  and  68  figs.). 

t  Proc.  Linnean  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  xxiv.  1899  (1900)  pp.  653-73  (2  pis.). 

X  London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ld.,  1900,  xiii.  and  318  pp.,  83  figs. 
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not  only  to  the  chemist,  botanist,  and  biologist,  bnt  also  to  the  brewer, 
distiller,  yeast-maker,  and  all  sneh  as  are  engaged  in  fermentation 
industries. 

The  present  edition  has  been  not  only  thoroughly  rerised,  bnt  in* 
corporates  new  features  and  additional  matter,  among  which  are  an 
examination  of  several  English  high  fermentation  yeasts,  observations  on 
the  changes  which  yeast  undergoes  during  its  use  in  factories,  descrip- 
tions of  recently  discovered  yeasts,  of  the  organisms  occurring  in  milk, 
and  the  use  of  pure  cultures  of  lactic  acid  bacteria  in  dairies  and  dis- 
tilleries. The  volume  is  copiously  illustrated,  and  contains  an  ample 
bibliography. 

Myxomycetes. 

Dictyostelium  mucoroides.*— G.  A.  Nadson  finds  this  organism  easy 
to  cultivate  on  sterilised  dung.  It  does  not  liquefy  gelatin ;  it  is  dis- 
tinctly aerobic,  and  prefers  a  slightly  alkaline  medium ;  fluid  media  are 
not  favourable  to  its  growth.  It  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  yariety  of 
bacteria,  some  of  which  have  a  decidedly  favourable  influence  on  its 
development.  Its  most  u6ual  associate  is  Bacillus  fluoreacens  liquefaciens 
Flugge,  among  its  spores.  Between  these  two  organisms  there  seems  to 
be  a  kind  of  symbiosis.  The  bacillus  advantages  the  Dictyostelium  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  ammonia  in  the  substratum ;  while  the  latter 
supplies  the  former  with  the  organic  substances  required  for  its  com- 
plete development. 

Protophyta. 
cu  SohizophycesB. 

Cyanophyceffi.t — In  a  general  review  of  the  structure  of  this  family, 
Herr  E.  Zocbarias  states  that  the  cell-contents  are  differentiated  into  a 
colourless  central  body  and  the  coloured  protoplasm  which  surrounds  it 
on  all  sides ;  the  latter  is  not  properly  a  chromatophore.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  a  colourless  border  of  protoplasm  surrounding  the  coloured 
portion.  The  central  body  appears  to  be  often  homogeneous,  or  at 
most  finely  granular.  It  is  often  very  irregular  in  form ;  whether  it 
occasionally  has  a  framework  is  uncertain;  nor  has  the  presence  of 
vacuoles  been  established.  Two  kinds  of  substance  are  imbedded  in  the 
protoplasmic  matrix,  cyanophycin  granules  and  central  granules.  The 
former  swell  up  quickly  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  are  strongly 
stained  by  acetic-carmin  ;  tboy  appear  to  be  a  reserve-substance.  The 
central  granules  are  clearly  revealed  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  as 
shining  bodies ;  they  appear  to  be  imbedded  in  the  central  body  after 
the  manner  of  nuoleoles,  chiefly  in  its  superficial  portion.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  is  usually  in  the  central  body  a  varying  quantity  of  a 
substance  resembling  glycogen ;  and  in  some  cases  oil-like  drops  and 
crystals. 

HormogonesB  of  Denmark4— J*  Schmidt  has  published  a  monograph 
of  the  Danish  species  of  this  section  of  Cyanophycesa,  of  which  he  makes 
118,  including  2  new  ones,  Anahsena  hiUticfi  and  Microchsete  purpurea, 

*  Scripta  Botanioa  (St.  Petersburg),  zv.  (1899).  See  Bot  Ceutralbl.,  Ixxxii. 
(19f0)p.  227. 

t  AbhaDdl.  a.d.  G«b.  Naturw.  Ver.  Hamburg,  xvi  (1900)  50  pp.  and  1  pl.  See 
Bot.  Ztg..  Iviii.  (1900)  2«*  Abt.,  p.  135. 

I  In  Danith.    Copenhagen,  1899.    See  Journ.  of  Bot.,  xxzviii.  (1899)  p  232. 
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The  anatomy  of  the  group  ib  first  of  all  dealt  with,  ineliidiiig  the  trioho- 
mata,  sheaths,  and  branching,  then  the  development  and  reproduction, 
followed  by  biological  remarks  and  method  of  examination ;  finally  a 
systematic  description  and  bibliography.  The  author  holds  that  the 
Cyanophycesd  possess  true  chromatophores,  though  differing  considerably^ 
from  those  of  other  algas,  and  exhibiting  a  lower  degree  of  differentiation. 
He  has  failed  to  find  in  them  a  true  nucleus;  the  highly  refractive 
granules  are  either  evenly  distributed  through  the  cell,  or  are  confined 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cell-wall  and  arranged  in  rows.  Their 
chemical  constitution  is  unknown ;  they  do  not  consist  of  starch. 

0.  Sohiaomyoetes. 

Importance  of  Bacteria  to  the  Development  of  Plants.* — Herr  J. 
Stoklasa  has  performed  contrast  experiments  on  Brassica  oleracea  grown 
in  enclosed  vessels  containing  sterilised  loamy  sand.  In  one  case  the 
sand  remained  sterilised  ;  in  the  other  it  was  inoculated  with  a  mixture 
of  the  following  soil  bacteria: — Bacillus  mycoidee,  B,  fluifrescens  lique- 
faderu,  B,  proteua  vulgaris,  B,  suhtilis,  B.  huiyricus,  B.  mepaterium,  B. 
uressy  B.  mesentericus  vulgatus,  and  B.  coli  communis.  To  the  inoculated 
vessels  were  added  5  grm.  of  dextrose.  In  all  cases  the  total  weieht  of 
the  dried  plant,  and  the  total  weight  of  seed,  were  greater  in  the  inocu- 
lated than  in  the  sterile  vessels.  Stoklasa  concludes  that  in  the  absence 
of  micro-organisms  vegetation  is  abnormal,  and  that  incompletely  de- 
voloped  seed  is  product 

Diagnosis  of  Bacterla.t— Sig.  L.  Macchiati  considers  that  the  aureola 
which  surrounds  bacteria  mounted  in  balsam,  and  which  is  visible  at 
some  stage  of  their  development,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  specific  indication. 
The  appearance  results  from  a  solidification  of  the  gelatinous  outer  layers 
of  the  investing  membrane.  1'he  author  also  attaches  great  importance 
to  photograms  of  impressions  of  colonies  in  the  determination  of  bacterial 
species.  The  cultures  should  be  made  on  agar  plates,  and  should  be 
young.  Under  such  conditions  the  photographic  appearances  are  typical 
and  decisive. 

Acquired  Movement  and  the  Loss  of  Fla^ella  in  Bacteria.i^Herr 
F.  Zierler  made  a  careful  examination  of  Bacillus  implexus  Zimmermann 
and  Bacillus  suhtilis  Cohn,  and  found  that,  besides  some  slight  cultural 
differences,  B,  implexus  was  motile  at  all  ages  and  on  all  media. 

llie  conclusion  drawn  from  this  is  that  B.  implexus,  which  was  origi- 
naUy  devoid  of  motion,  had  acquired  motility  in  the  course  of  time. 
This  view  is  supported  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Lehmann,  who  remarks  that  it  is 
the  first  genuine  instance  of  the  acquisition  of  movement  yet  recorded. 

The  converse,  namely,  the  loss  of  flagella  in  Micrococcus  agilis  and 
JIf.  citreus  agilis,  after  prolonged  cultivation,  has  been  already  reported. 

Influence  of  the  Temperature  of  Liquid  Air  on  Bacteria.— Dr.  A. 
Macfadyen  and  Mr.  S.  Bowland,§  who  had  previously  shown  that  no 

♦  Zeit.  Zuokerind.  BOhm.,  xxiv.  (1000)  pp.  222-7.  See  Journ.  Chem.  Soc.,  1900, 
Abfitr.,  ti.  p.  860. 

t  Nuov.  Giorn.  Bot.  Itol.,  vi.  1899,  pp.  884-410  (2  pis.  and  12  figs.). 

t  Arch.  f.  Hygieoe,  xxxIf.  (1899)  pp.  192  and  198.  See  CentralbL  Bakt  n.  Par., 
2^  Abt.,  vi.  (1900)  pp.  297-8. 

§  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  btvi.  (1900)  pp.  339-40.    Cf.  thia  Journal,  anU,  p.  371. 
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appreciable  inflaence  was  exerted  upon  the  vital  properties  of  bacteria 
when  exposed  for  20  hours  to  the  temperature  of  liquid  air  (  —  188°  C.  to 
—  198^0.),  have  recently  made  experiments  which  prove  that  bacteria 
can  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  — 190°  C.  for  a  period  of  seven  days 
without  any  appreciable  impairment  of  their  vitality.  The  organisms 
used  were : — B.  typhoms,  B,  coli  communif^  B.  diphtherieoy  B,  proteus  vul- 
garis^ B,  acidi  laetici^  B.  arUhrads,  Sp.  cholera  anat^  Staph,  py.  aureus, 
B.  phoephorescenB^  a  Surctna^  a  Sacchnromyces^  and  unsterilised  milk. 
Brc^  emulsions  in  hermetically  sealed  line  quill  tubing  were  used. 
When  thawed  after  the  cooling,  a  microscopical  examination  was  made 
to  discover  if  any  structural  changes  had  taken  place.  Nono  were  de- 
tected. The  subcultures  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment  grew 
well,  and  no  impairment  of  vitality  was  noticed. 

The  photogenic  bacteria  grew  and  emitted  light,  and  the  samples  of 
milk  became  curdled. 

Still  later  the  authors,*  with  the  aid  of  Prof.  Dewar,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious experiments,  subjected  this  same  series  of  bacteria  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  liquid  hydrogen,  about  —  250°  C,  and  again  the  results  were 
nil. 

Organic  Hatter  and  Bacteria  in  Surface  Washings  of  the  Soil.t 
— Dr.  A.  C.  Houston  reports  on  the  chemical  and  bacteriological  exami- 
nation of  the  washings  of  soils,  with  reference  to  the  amount  and  nature  of 
the  organic  matter  and  the  number  and  character  of  the  bacteria  con- 
tained in  them.  The  results  obtained  in  this  inquiry  clearly  show  that 
chemistry  cannot  be  alwavs  relied  on  to  detect  in  a  water  supply  the 
presence  of  "  flood-water,  much  less  of  "  flood-water  "  of  objectionable 
or  dangerous  sort.  Though  some  of  the  "  soil- waters"  would  have  been 
condemned  on  chemical  analysis,  yet  it  was  found  that  the  ''  Washings  " 
from  some  soils  of  unobjectionable  character  yielded  higher  results 
(chemically  as  regards  organic  matter)  than  those  known  to  be  grossly 
and  perhaps  dangerously  polluted. 

The  bacteriological  results,  though  not  entirely  satisfactory,  were  of 
an  encouraging  nature.  By  taking  a  sufficiently  large  bulk  (e.g.  1000  com.) 
of  the  water  to  be  dealt  with,  and  examining  the  filter  brushing  suspen- 
sion, it  is  possible  to  demonstrate  bacteriologically  sewage  poUution  so 
minute  as  to  defy  detection  by  chemical  means. 

Bacteriological  Evidence  of  Becent  Sewage  Pollution  of  Potable 
Waters.}  — The  report  of  Dr.  E.  Klein  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Houston  on  the 
bacteriological  evidence  of  recent,  and  therefore  dangerous,  sewage  pol- 
lution of  potable  waters,  shows  that  chemistry,  as  usually  applied,  is 
powerless  to  detect  a  degree  of  pollution  of  water  with  sewage  which, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  bacteriologist,  would  be  considered  gross 
in  amount.  It  is  also  claimed  that  bacteriology  is  not  only  capable  of 
detecting  microbes  characteristic  of  sewage  under  ordinary  test  condi- 
tions, but  can  do  so  when  the  sewage  pollution  is  from  ten  to  one 
hundred  times  less  than  that  in  which  the  organic  matter  contributed  by 
the  sewage  to  the  water  has  failed  to  get  recognition  by  the  methods 
commonly  in  use  by  the  chemist. 

*  English  Mechanic,  Ixxi.  (1900)  p.  872. 

t  Rep.  Med.  Off.  Loo.  Gov.  Board,  1898-9,  pp.  439-66  (2  pis.). 

X  Tom.  cit,  pp.  498-504. 
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The  becterift  dealt  with  were  B,  colt  and  B.  enieriiidU  9p&rogene$, 
which  are  specially  abundant  in  contaminated  water.  B.  coti  was  de- 
tected in  dilutions  of  0*005  per  cent.,  or  1  part  of  sewage  in  20,000 
parts  of  water,  and  B,  enieritidis  in  a  dilution  of  1  in  500,000. 

Bacterial  Treatment  of  Sewage.*  —Dr.  F.  Clowes  describes  the 
present  aspect  of  the  bacterial  treatment  of  sewage  in  an  article  of  great 
clearness,  which  is  illustrated  by  some  effectiTe  photomicrographs  of 
sewage  bacteria.  A  system  which  appears  to  give  excellent  results  con- 
sists in  passing  the  sewage  over  coke  beds  after  a  preliminary  treatment 
in  a  septic  taink,  or,  expressed,  in  other  words,  a  preliminary  anaero- 
bic treatment  is  followed  by  inteimittent  aerobic  treatment  In  some 
places  the  septic  tank  is  not  employed,  and  in  others  the  sewage  is 
screened  and  sedimented  preriously,  in  order  to  prevent  the  beds  from 
choking.  The  coke-fragments  are  about  the  sixe  of  walnuts,  and  the 
depth  of  beds  4-13  ft.,  the  deeper  bed  giving  the  more  satisfactory 
results.  In  the  beds,  aerobic  and  anaerobic  organisms  co-operate  har- 
moniously, but  not  necessarily  cotemporaneously ;  and,  provided  the  beds 
are  not  overworked,  their  purifying  power  increases  with  age.  This  is 
in  accord  with  the  fact  that  new  b^s  require  to  be  primed  in  order  to 
give  them  a  start.  The  efiflnent  from  beds  worked  on  the  intermittent 
principle,  i.e.  allowing  one  day  off  in  seven,  is  found  to  be  clear  and 
odourless,  and  sufficiently  purified  to  be  introduced  into  the  tidal  part  of 
a  river. 

Lactic  Acid  Bacteria  found  in  Bipe  Cheese.f — Herr  G.  Leichmann 
and  Herr  S.  v.  Bazarewski  examined  bacteriologically  samples  of  £m- 
menthal,Che6hire,  and  Oouda  cheeses,  and  describe  five  species  of  bacteria, 
the  plate  colonies  of  which  presented  the  appearance  of  Bacteriwm  lactU 
aeidi  Leichmann.  Microscopical  examination  of  milk  cultures  showed, 
however,  that  they  were  quite  different.  Four  of  these  bacteria  are  de- 
signated Bad.  easei  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  and  the  fifth  Sireptocoecus  casei.  The 
morphological  and  physiological  characters  are  described  at  considerable 
length,  and  the  differences  between  this  group,  BacL  laeii$  acidi,  and 
Bad.  pabuli  acidi  i.  and  ii.  and  others  are  discussed. 

Ck>notOxin.{— Dr.  J.  De  Christmas,  who  has  been  studying  the  toxin 
of  OanococcuBy  finds  that  when  cultivated  in  appropriate  media  the 
microbe  produces  toxic  substances  which,  when  introduced  even  in  small 
doses  into  the  brain,  rapidly  cause  death  with  the  phenomena  of  intoxi 
cation.  The  toxin  is  dissolved  in  the  medium.  It  is  a  biological  pro- 
duct, and  is  formed  only  under  certain  determinate  conditions  of  culture, 
and  is  not  diffused  from  the  bodies  of  dead  gonococci.  It  is  not  dia- 
lysable ;  it  resists  heating  to  60°  for  at  least  one  hour ;  but  when  heated 
to  75°  for  15  minutes  it  begins  to  change.  It  is  precipitated  from  the 
culture  by  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  When  injected 
into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  laboratory  animals,  an  antitoxin  is  pro- 
duced in  the  blood.  This  antitoxin  neutralises  in  vitro  the  gonocoocic 
toxin,  and  when  injected  into  the  brain  before  the  toxin,  the  phenomena 
of  intoxication  are  inhibited.  It  has  the  same  effect  when  injected  into 
the  blood-vascular  system. 

•  Nature,  Ixii.  (1900)  pp.  128-32  (9  flga.). 

t  Centralbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  2**  Abt,  vi.  (1900)  pp.  245  53.  281-5,  314-81. 

t  Ann.  Inst  PaHteur,  xiv.  (1900)  pp.  831-49. 
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Tobacco  Bacteria.*— -According  to  Herr  G.  J.  Eoning,  Diplococcus 
iahaci  and  BaciUu$  iabaci  i.  play  an  important  part  in  the  fermentation 
of  Datch  tobacco.  For  examining  the  flora  of  fermenting  tobacco, 
surface  cnltnres  are  recommended.  Little  bits  of  leaves  are  shaken  up 
in  physiological  salt  solution,  and  the  fluid  poured  oyer  gelatin  plates. 
B,  iahaci  i.  is  a  motionless  aerobe,  and  varies  much  in  size  in  artificial 
cultares.  It  does  not  stain  by  Gram's  method  or  form  spores.  At 
60°  it  is  killed  in  20  minutes,  at  50°  in  5  hours.  Peculiar  yeast-like 
appearances  were  observed  in  agar  cultures  some  weeks  old,  but  on 
transference  to  fresh  media  the  normal  growth  returned.  Asparagin  is 
decomposed  with  formation  of  ammonia,  nitrate  is  reduced  to  nitrite, 
glucose  consumed,  and  gelatin  liquefied.  On  naturally  acid  tobacco 
extract  the  bacterium  does  not  grow  well,  and  does  better  when  the  acidity 
is  diminished. 

D.  iahaci  forms  s];Dall  round  lemon-yellow  colonies  on  gelatin  plates. 
It  grows  best  at  room  temperature,  and,  like  B,  iahat^i  i.,  forms  ammonia. 
It  is  an  essential  aerobe,  and  does  well  on  acid  media.  Gelatin  is 
slowly  and  feebly  liquefied.  Besides  the  foregoing,  other  bacteria  more 
or  less  resembling  Proieus  were  found.  These,  as  well  as  a  potential 
anaerobe  B.  iabaci  iii.,  which  appears  to  have  a  share  in  raising  the 
fermentation  temperature,  are  also  connected  with  the  fermentation 
process. 

Tumours  of  Microbic  Origin  in  Juniperus  phcenicea.  f  —  Dr.  F. 
Cavara  gives  a  description  of  tumours  found  on  the  stem  and  branches 
of  Juniperua  phcmicea  L.  From  the  internal  parts  of  the  tumours  wero 
isolatea  two  bacteria,  one  of  which  liquefied  gelatin  rapidly  and  the  other 
very  slowly.  The  liquefying  bacterium  was  a  bacillus  with  rounded 
endis  occurring  in  pairs  or  chains,  the  joints  measuring  2-8  ft  in 
length  by  0'7--0*8  /a  in  breadth.  It  was  stained  by  Gram's  method. 
The  other  bacterium  was  a  micrococcus  with  a  diameter  of  2-2*6  /a. 
The  elements  were  arranged  in  pairs  or  groups,  and  occasionally  were 
isolated.  In  order  to  test  the  parasitism  of  these  bacteria,  healthy  plants 
were  inoculated  with  cultures  of  the  bacillus  and  micrococcus.  Not 
being  able  to  obtain  specimens  of  J.  phcenicea^  the  author  used  J.  com' 
munis.  After  some  months  the  scar  tissue  about  the  inoculation  sites  was 
observed  to  be  much  thickened,  but  there  was  no  definite  tumour  for- 
mation. There  was  no  difference  in  the  appearances  produced  by  either 
organism. 

Mechanism  of  Agglutination.}— Herren  Eraus  and  Seng,  pursuing 
the  same  line  as  NicoTle,  who  showed  that  inorganic  substances  like  chalk 
could  be  agglutinated  as  well  as  microbes,  have  tested  other  inorganio 
substances  such  as  Indian-ink,  cinnabar,  ultramarine,  and  have  found 
that  they  can  be  agglutinated  by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  if  they  are 
suspended  in  a  fluid  in  which  a  precipitate  falls  on  the  addition  of  al- 
cohol. From  these  experiments  the  authors  conclude  that  the  essential 
features  of  the  mechanism  of  the  agglutinations  caused  by  serum  and  by 
chemical  substances  are  precipitates  and  coagulation  processes,  whereby 
the  microbes  become  clumped  passively. 

♦  De  indiache  Meiruur,  July  8, 1899.  See  Centralbl.  Bokt  u.  Par.,  2«»  Abt.  vi. 
(1900)  pp.  844-5.  t  Ball.  Soo.  Bot.  Ital.,  1898,  pp.  241-50. 

:  Wiener  Klin.  Wocheuschr,  1899,  No.  1.  8?e  Beihefle  i.  Bot.  CentralbL,  ix. 
(1900)  pp.  218-9.    Cf.  this  Journal,  1898,  p.  830. 
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Baoteriologioal  Enzymes  as  Cause  of  Immunity.* — Herren  R. 
Emmerich  and  O.  Lov  state  that  the  enzymes  secreted  by  Tarious 
bacteria  unite  with  the  proteids  of  blood  or  of  organs  ;  the  compounds  so 
formed  are  termed  '*  Inununproteidins  " ;  the  proteid  of  the  leacocytes 
which  unites  with  the  enzyme  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria  is  termed 
"  Proteidin."  The  so-called  agglutination  is  nothing  but  the  first  stage 
of  the  effect  of  the  enzyme.  There  are  also  bacterial  enzymes  which 
are  not  only  bactericidal  but  which  also  destroy  toxins ;  thus  *<  pyocya- 
nase,"  the  enzyme  of  BactUus  pyocyaneus^  destroys  the  deadly  effect  of 
the  diphtheria  toxin. 

Fate  of  Pathogenic  and  other  Infective  Microbes  in  the  Dead  Animal 
Body.f — I^i^*  ^*  Klein  states  that  direct  experiment  lends  no  confirmation 
to  the  belief  that  the  microbes  of  infections  diseases  retain  their  vitality 
and  virulence  for  indefinite  periods  within  dead  and  buried  bodies.  His 
researches  show  that,  as  far  as  guinea-pigs  are  concerned,  the  vitality  and 
infective  power  of  the  microbes  used  pass  away  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  in  most  cases  within  a  month,  whether  the  body  be  placed  in  a 
coffin  or  buried  in  earth  or  sand  merely  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  fabric. 
The  bacteria  used  were  B.  prodtgiosua,  Staph,  pyogenes  aureus^  Vibrio 
cholerse,  B.  iyphosuSy  B.  diphlherise,  B,pesti8,  B.  tuberculosis^  B.  enleritidiw 
sporogenes.  The  morphological  and  biological  characters  of  B.  cadaceris 
sporogenes  are  described,  but  require  no  further  notice,  as  they  have  been 
already  alluded  to.^  The  author  mentions  an  interesting  observation  in 
connection  with  Ptoteus  vulgaris.  No  trace  of  this  microbe  could  be 
found  in  guinea-pigs  buried  three,  four,  or  ^ve  weeks,  but  in  guinea-pigs 
dead  of  plague  and  exhumed  twenty-eight  days  after  death,  Proteus 
vulgaris  was  easily  detected  in  the  usual  way,  viz.  by  injecting  fresh 
guinea-pigs  with  emulsions  from  the  spleen.  Further  experiments  made 
with  broth  cultures  on  guinea-pigs  and  mice  confirmed  the  foregoing 
result.  In  these  last  experiments  it  was  found  that  the  guinea-pigs  died 
from  local  disease  and  general  intoxication,  and  the  mice  from  septi- 
cemia, that  is  to  say,  the  blood  of  the  mice  contained  Proteus,  while  that 
of  the  guinea-pig  did  not. 

Growth  of  Typhoid  Bacilli  in  Soil,  with  Description  of  Four  Soil 
Bacteria.§ — In  his  third  report  on  the  growth  of  the  typhoid  bacillus 
in  soil,  Dr.  S.  Martin  remarks  that  the  contrast  between  the  results 
obtained  by  a  study  of  the  growths  of  this  bacillus  in  sterilised  and  un- 
sterilised  earth  is  marked.  In  sterilised  soil  the  bacillus  was  found  to 
live  and  grow  for  long  periods ;  while  in  unsterilised  soil  it  was  only 
recovered  once,  and  that  not  later  than  twenty-four  hours  after  the  addi- 
tion. It  follows  therefore  that  the  bacteria  naturally  present  in  the  soil 
arc  inimical  to  the  typhoid  bacillus.  The  report  also  deals  with  the 
effect  of  each  individual  bacterium  of  the  soil  on  the  typhoid  bacillus 
when  the  two  micro-organisms  were  inoculated : — (1)  into  a  liquid  medium 
in  which  they  could  both  grow ;  and  (2)  into  the  sterilised  soil  from  which 
the  soil  bacterium  had  been  obtainea. 

The  soil  bacteria  described  are  designated  Chichester  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  and  v. 

♦  Zeitscbr.  f.  Hygiene,  xxxi.  pp.  1-65.  See  Joum.  Chcm.  Soc.,  Ixxvii.  and 
Izxviii.  (1900),  Abstr.  ii  p.  159. 

t  Rep.  Med.  Oft.  Loo.  Gov.  Board,  1898-9.  pp.  844-81  (32  figs.). 

t  Cf.  this  Joumnl,  1899,  p.  818. 

§  Bep  Med.  Off.  Loo.  Gov.  Board,  1898-9,  pp.  882-412. 
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Chichester  i.  is  a  short  nearly  oyal  bacillus  which  grows  readily  on 
the  ordinary  media.  On  agar  slopes  it  forms  a  moist  translucent  fluo- 
rescent or  opalescent  growth.  In  both  it  produces  a  deposit  but  no 
surface  scum.  On  glucose-gelatin  shake  cultures,  the  growth  is  super- 
ficial without  gas  production  or  liquefaction  of  the  medium.  Frpm  the 
plates  a  strong  putrefactive  odour  arises.  No  indol  is  produced  within 
forty-eight  hours.     The  agar  colonies  are  circular  and  fluorescent. 

Chichester  ii.  is  a  large  stout  bacillus,  single  or  in  short  chains,  which 
forms  spores  freely.  It  grows  rapidly  in  the  ordinary  media.  On  agar 
slopes  the  growth  is  white  and  opaque ;  on  potato  it  is  pale  yellow  and 
moist ;  there  is  both  scum  and  deposit  in  broth.  No  gas  is  formed,  and 
gelatin  is  slowly  liquefied.  On  agar  the  colonies  are  white  with 
irregular  margins. 

Chichester  iii.  is  a  stout  bacillus  with  rounded  ends  and  forming  long 
chains.  On  agar  slopes  the  growth  is  dense,  white,  and  opaque.  In 
broth  there  is  a  copious  flocculent  deposit.  No  indol  or  gas  is  produced, 
and  gelatin  is  slowly  liquefied.  On  potato  the  growth  is  yellow  and 
abundant.     On  agar  plates  the  colonies  are  dense  and  opaque. 

Chichester  y.  is  a  thick  bacillus  with  rounded  encLB  which  occurs 
singly  or  in  short  chains.  It  stains  fairly  uniformly.  On  agar  slopes 
the  growth  is  white,  opaque,  and  granular.  In  broth  there  forms  a 
copious  deposit  with  slight  surface  pellicle.  It  does  not  form  gas  or 
indol,  and  liquefies  gelatin  slowly.  On  potato  the  growth  is  reddish 
white.  The  agar  colonies  are  dense  and  opaque,  with  yory  irregular 
margins. 

Disease  of  Coscoroba  Swans.* — M.  E.  Tr^trop  describes  a  disease 
which  broke  out  in  January  1900  among  the  swans  in  the  Zoological 
Garden  at  Antwerp.  Out  of  fifty  swans  half  the  number  succumbed. 
The  chief  feature  of  the  disease  was  diarrhoea,  the  excrement  being 
yellow  or  greenish  yellow  with  whitish  little  lumps,  recalling  the 
lienteric  stools  of  sucklings.  Though  jlnfectious  to  Coscoroba  swans 
{Coacoroha  Candida)  and  sparrows,  other  kinds  of  swans  and  other  birds 
were  unaffected.  In  the  yiscera  of  affected  birds  a  bacterium  was  con- 
stantly found.  This  organism,  designated  BaoiUiu  Coscoroba^  is  ovoid, 
1*5  /x  to  2-  8  /A  long  by  1  to  1*1  /a  broad.  It  is  easily  stained,  but  not 
by  Oram's  method.  It  grows  well  on  the  ordinary  media.  It  is  both 
aerobic  and  anaerobic,  though  the  cultures  are  more  abundant  in  presence 
of  oxygen.  It  coagulates  milk,  and  forms  indol.  Gelatin  is  not  liquefied. 
The  aerobic  cultures  exhale  a  fish-like  odour,  but  there  is  no  smell  from 
the  anaerobic.  Its  optimum  temperature  is  87°  C.  Subcutaneous  injec- 
tions of  pure  cultures  into  mice,  guinea-pigs,  and  sparrows,  were  folio  .red 
by  death,  the  bacillus  being  found  in  the  blood  and  viscera.  The  bacillus 
loses  virulence  as  it  ages,  and  by  injecting  the  attenuated  virus  into 
mice,  the  animals  were  able  eventually  to  be  inoculated  with  cultures 
heated  for  ten  minutes  to  58^  with  but  slight  inconvenience. 

Presence  of  Bacillus  capsulatus  aerogenes  in  the  Blood,  f  —  Dr. 
N.  B.  Gwyn  successfully  isolated  B,  capeulatus  aerogenei  from  the  blood 
during  life  by  means  of  anaerobic  cultures  in  milk  and  bouillon.  Agar 
plates  and  Loeffler's  serum  were  also  used.  The  bacillus  was  8-10  /i 
long  and  2  /i  broad.    It  stained  well  by  Gram's  method.     It  only  grew 

•  Ann.  Inst  Pasteur,  xiv.  (1900)  pp.  224-81. 

t  Bull.  Johns  Hopkins  Hoap.,  x.  (1899)  pp.  134-6. 
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anaerobically,  forming  much  gas  and  exhaling  an  odour  of  stale  glne. 
Spores  were  formed  on  blood-serum.  Ouinea-pigs  and  pigeons  were 
killed  24-48  hours  after  inoculation,  the  coarse  post  mortem  appearances 
being  an  inflan^matory  oedema,  tumefaction,  and  crackling  of  cellular 
tissues* 

^  Identity  of  Bacillus  aerogenes  lactis  and  Friedlaender*8  Pneumo- 
bacillus.* — MM.  L.  Grimbert  and  G.  Legros  describe  the  morpho- 
logical and  biological  characters  of  BaciUuM  aerogene$  lactis  and  also  its 
action  on  carbohydrates.  Four  different  cultures  were  used.  The  bacilli 
are  motionless;  they  measure  from  1*5  to  2  ft;  they  do  not  stain  by 
Gram's  method  or  K>rm  spores;  in  the  blood  and  pus  of  inoculated 
animals  they  possess  a  capsule ;  and  they  are  potential  anaerobes.  They 
are  cultivable  in  the  usual  media ;  do  not  liquefy  gelatin ;  do  not  pro- 
duce indol ;  coagulate  milk.  Nitrates  are  partially  changed  to  nitrites. 
Carbohydrates,  except  dulcite,  are  fermented  witii  the  produotion  of 
etbylic  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  IsBTolactic  acid,  and  succinic  acid.  The 
foregoing  characters  are  also  those  of  Friedlaender's  Pneumobacillus^  and 
hence  the  two  bacilli  are  identical.  The  species,  however,  embraces  a 
number  of  varieties,  but  these  varieties  present  a  community  of  characters 
sufficiently  clear  to  unite  them  into  a  single  group,  the  essential  features 
of  which  are  :^1)  Absence  of  movement ;  (2)  presence  of  capsules  in 
the  blood  of  inoculated  animals ;  (8)  non-liqueraction  of  gelatin :  (4)  non- 
production  of  indol;  (5)  energetic  action  on  carbohydrates,  the  products 
varying  with  the  sugar  used  in  the  medium. 

Identity  of  Bacillus  mucosus  Oisenss  with  Pneumobacillu8.t — ^Br. 
A.  de  Simoni,  who  has  examined  bacteriologically  about  100  cases  of 
ozsBna,  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  under  the  name  of  Bacillus 
miACosus  ozsensB  have  been  described  varieties  of  one  and  the  same 
species.  All  these  varieties  may  be  collected  into  three  principal  groups, 
which  are  connected  by  transition  forms.  The  chief  stem  of  all  these 
varieties  is  Friedlaender's  Pneumobacillus,  an  ordinary  inhabitant  of  the 
mucosa  of  the  naso-pharjnx.  By -the  action  of  physical  agents  such  as 
beat,  one  variety  may  be  converted  into  another,  so  that  though  at  first 
they  appear  to  be  quite  different  from  one  another,  yet  from  the  manner 
of  development  on  artificial  media  they  are  found  to  be  identicaL  The 
polymorphism  of  these  bacilli  depends  on  diverse  factors,  such  as  the 
biochemical  conditions  of  the  morbid  nasal  mucosa,  the  adaptability  to 
these  conditions,  and  the  association  with  different  kinds  of  bacteria. 

General  Infection  by  Diplococcus  intraoellularis  Weichselbaum.} 
— ^Dr.  N.  B.  Owyn  records  the  occurrence  of  Diplococcus  intracellular  is 
in  the  blood  and  inflamed  joints,  as  well  as  in  the  meningeal  exudation, 
of  a  case  of  cerebro-spinal  fever.  Post-mortem  the  meningooocous  was 
demonstrable  only  in  the  lesions  of  the  brain  and  cord,  llus  is  the  first 
recorded  instance  in  which  general  infection  or  septicnmia  has  been 
demonstrated  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

Diplooocous  r6niformis.§~M.  J.  Oottet  has  found  a  diplocoooas  of 
reniform  shape  in  abscesses  connected  with  the  urinary  passages.    It 

*  Comptes  BoDdtis,  oxxx.  (1900)  pp.  1424-5. 

t  Ceutralbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  !<•  Abt,  xxvii.  (1900)  pp.  426-S6,  498-532  (2  pU.  and 
14  figs.).  t  BolL  Johns  Hopkins  HonK,  x.  (1899)  pp.  112-3. 

§  O.B.  Boo.  BioU  lii  (1900)  pp.  421-3. 
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stains  well  with  the  ordinary  anilin  dyes,  bat  is  decolorised  by  Oram's 
method.  Caltivations  were  obtained  under  anaerobic  conditions  at 
87*^  C.  in  saccharated  gelose  and  in  bonillon.  Pare  onltares  inoculated 
on  guinea-pigs  produced  suppuration. 

Hew  Diplococcus  of  Meningitis.*  —  Prof.  L.  Vincenzi  describes  a 
diplococcus  which  was  isolated  from  a  meniugitic  exudation,  the  result 
of  otitis.  The  cocci  were  free  in  the  exudate  and  also  in  the  leucocytes. 
They  are  OTal  or  lancet-shaped,  possess  a  well-marked  capsule,  and 
resemble  morphologically  Fraeokors  diplococcus.  The  biologicnl 
characters  of  the  two  organisms  are  however  quite  different.  The 
coccus  is  an  essential  aerobe,  is  easily  stained,  and  grows  well  on  the 
usual  media  even  at  room  temperature.  It  does  not  liquefy  gelatin. 
The  diplococcus  is  pathogenic  to  mice  and  rabbits,  and,  injected 
beneath  the  dura  mater,  excites  meningitis  and  causes  death  in  12-16 
hours. 

Bacillus  enteritidis  sporogenes  and  its  Eelation  to  Typhoid 
Feyer.f — l^r.  E.  Klein  reports  the  results  of  a  further  investigation  of 
B.  ent^tidis  fporogeneSy  more  especially  as  to  its  relations  with  the 
diarrhoea  associated  with  typhoid  fever.  From  a  large  number  of  cases 
he  has  found  that  though  in  the  diarrhoea  stages  of  typhoid  fever  the 
number  of  spores  of  B,  enteritidis  is,  as  a  rule,  great  and  easily  demon- 
strable, in  the  non-diarrhoea  condition,  or  in  the  convalescent  stage  of 
the  malady,  their  number  so  greatly  and  conspicuously  diminishes  as  to 
render  it  very  difficult,  if  not  practically  impossible,  to  demonstrate  them. 
There  would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  some  connection  between  the  fluid 
stool  and  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  B»  enteritidis ;  the  exact 
conditions  of  this  relationship  appear  difficult  to  determine,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  B.  enteritidis  occurs  under  other  diarrhoea  conditions.  The 
relationship  becomes  more  obscure  in  view  also  of  the  fact  that  certain 
microbes  of  ubiquitous  distribution  may,  occasionally  in  some  instances 
and  in  others  frequently,  become  pathogenic. 

Experiments  with  this  microbe  in  reference  to  "  protection  "  showed 
that  previous  infection  predisposed  to  a  fatal  result.  No  agglutinating 
action  with  blood-serum  from  a  patient  or  from  an  animal  artificially 
infected  was  observed. 

Infection  by  Symptomatic  Anthrax  (BauschbrandX  { —  MM.  E. 
Leclainche  and  H.  Valine  record  a  series  of  experiments  made  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  part  played  by  the  bacterium  of  sympto- 
matic anthrax  and  its  toxin  in  the  astiology  of  the  infection.  They  find 
that  the  bacterium  produces  an  active  toxin  which  by  itself  alone  is 
capable  of  exciting  severe  symptoms  and  death. 

Spores  alone,  and  freed  from  toxin,  when  introduced  even  in  large 
number  into  the  tissues,  are  incapable  of  germinating  and  of  exciting  the 
infection.  The  resistance  of  tho  organism  is  associated  with  phagocytic 
action,  an4  any  cause  capable  of  preventing  or  hindering  phagocytosis 
favours  or  assures  the  infection. 

Microbe  Pathog^enic  to  £at8.§ — Haviug  found  that  a  coccobacillus 
isolated  from  an  epidemic  among  Mus  arvicola  was  somewhat  pathogenic 

♦  Centralbl.  Bakt.  n.  Par.,  !*•  Abt.,  xxvii.  (1900)  pp.  561-4  (1  pi.). 

t  Bep.  Med.  Off.  Loc.  Gov.  Board,  1898-9.  pp.  312-43. 

t  Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  xiv.  (1900)  pp.  202-28.         §  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  193-201. 
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to  rats  (JIT.  decumanut),  M.  J.  Dasysz  made  attempts  to  raise  the  yira- 
lenoe  of  the  microbe  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  poison  which  conld 
be  used  after  the  manner  of  Loeffler's  B,  typhi  murium.  He  succeeded 
in  increasing  the  virulence  by  infecting  flasks  flUed  with  bouillon  with 
pure  cultures.  Growth  was  started  at  incubation  temperature,  and  then 
the  flasks  were  kept  at  ordinary  teraperatare  for  4-5  days,  by  which  time 
the  bouillon  had  cleared  up  and  a  sediment  deposited.  The  object  of 
this  step  was  to  accustom  the  microbe  to  living  without  air. 

Collodion-sac  cultures  made  from  the  contents  of  these  flasks  were 
inserted  in  the  abdominal  cavity  of  a  rat,  from  which  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  bouillon,  and  then  to  flasks  again.  Grelose  cultures  from  the 
flasks  were  made,  and  these,  steeped  in  water  and  soaked  in  bread,  were 
given  to  mice  to  eat.  After  four  or  five  repetitions  of  the  procedure, 
the  virulence  was  found  to  be  considerably  augmented.  Bats  were  then 
substituted  for  mice,  and  the  procedure  repeated  for  about  ten  times,  when 
the  cultures  were  found  to  be  sufl&ciently  virulont.  The  bouillon  used 
was  made  of  horse  flesh,  with  1  per  cent  pepton,  and  a  little  carbonate 
of  lime  to  neutralise  the  acids  produced  during  cultivation. 

Flask  cultures,  kept  from  air  and  light,  preserve  their  virulence  for 
several  months ;  gelose  cultures  for  1-2  months. 

Records  of  experiments  for  ridding  sewers,  ships,  warehouses,  and 
stables  of  rats  are  given.  Some  of  these  appear  to  have  been  success- 
ful, others  not. 

Value  of  the  Agglutination  Test  as  a  means  of  Dia^osis  of 
Bacillus  typhosus  from  Coliform  Organisms.*— Prof.  W.  H.  Horrocks 
remarks  that  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  agglutination  test  may  be 
a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  The  experiments  given  show  dis- 
tinctly that  there  are  at  least  two  important  factors  which  enter  into  the 
reaction,  namely : — (1)  the  strength  of  the  serum  employed,  and  (2)  the 
time  during  which  the  serum  is  allowed  to  act  on  the  microbe ;  conse- 
quently no  fixed  dilution  of  typhoid  serum  can  be  laid  down  which 
will  enable  B.  typhosus  to  be  at  once  distinguished  from  coliform  organ- 
isms. It  may  be  said  that  an  organism  which  fails  to  agglutinate  with 
typhoid  serum  is  certainly  not  B.  typhosus ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  an  organism  is  B,  typhosus  because  it  is 
agglutinated  by  fairly  dilute  typhoid  serum.  With  our  present  know- 
ledge it  appears  essential  to  work  with  a  powerful  serum,  and  the  sus- 
pected organism  should  be  tested  with  serum  diluted  to  the  highest 
degree  which  has  been  found  capable  of  agglutinating  a  true  B.  typhosus. 

Endocarditis  and  the  Influenza  Bacillus.f — Miss  M.  F.  Austin  de- 
scribes three  cases  of  acute  heart  disease  from  the  endocardium  of  which 
minute  bacilli  were  isolated.  In  shape  and  staining  reaction  they  re- 
sembled the  bacillus  of  influenza.  Cultures  were  not  obtained,  but  the 
vast  number  of  organisms  present  in  the  valves  showed  that  they  were 
causally  connected  with  the  endocarditis. 

Hew  Bacillus  found  in  Vaccine  Pustules.  { —  Prof.  K.  Nakanishi 
has  found  in  the  vaccine  pustules  of  calves,  and  in  the  vaccine  lymph 
of  children,  a  very  polymorphic  bacterium  belonging  to  the  diphtheria 
group.     Five  chief  polymorphic  modifications  are  described.     In  size 

♦  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  1900,  i.  pp.  1015-7. 

t  Bull.  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  x.  (1899)  pp.  194-5. 

i  Centralbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  !••  Abt.,  xxvii.  (1900)  pp.  641-61  (2  pis.). 
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the  baoillns  varies  from  0  *  5-3  *  5  fi,  bnt  the  clab  and  dnmb-bell  form  may 
attain  a  length  of  16  ft.  Typical  branched  appearances  were  observud. 
The  bacillos  is  easily  stained  by  the  ordinary  anilin  dyes,  but  imper- 
fectly or  not  at  all  by  Gram's  method.  It  is  a  potential  anaerobe,  and  is 
devoid  of  movement  At  incubation  temperature  it  grows  on  all  the 
nsaal  media,  but  the  best  substrata  were  found  to  be  Loeffler's  blood- 
s«rum,  meat-pepton-agar  with  or  without  glycerin,  and  pepton-bouillon. 
Gelatin  is  not  liquefied,  and  milk  is  not  coagulated.  Spore-formation 
was  not  observed.  The  resistance  to  the  action  of  sunlight  and  of 
glycerin  is  considerable. 

Appearances  identical  with  Oytorryctes  Variola  Guamieri  were  pre- 
sent in  preparations  from  the  inoculated  cornea  of  rabbits ;  the  amoeboid 
movements,  however,  were  not  observed.  What  part  this  bacillus,  which 
is  designated  Bacilltu  variahilu  lymplm  vaccincUiSy  plays  in  the  astiology 
of  vaccinia  and  variola  remains  to  be  proved. 

AmoBboid  Granules  of  Vaccinia.* — Dr.  S.  M.  Copeman  and  Dr.  Q. 
Mann,  in  their  report  on  the  histology  of  vaccinia,  describe  certain 
bodies  which  lie  chiefly  in  the  lymph-spaces  of  vaccinia  vesicles.  These 
bodies,  designated  Z-granules,  vary  in  diameter  from  0  *  75  to  1  *  5  /t.  A 
few  are  spherical,  but  the  greater  number  are  irregular  in  outline. 
They  are  not  improbably  identical  with  the  bodies  found  in  the  blood  and 
lymph  of  vaccinia  and  of  variola  during  the  febrile  stages,  and  the  fur- 
ther suggestion  may  be  hazarded  that  they  are  in  reality  leucocyte 
granules  which  have  been  discharged  from  the  cells.  But  whatever  the 
origin  of  these  Z-granules  may  be,  they  seem  to  prssess  powers  of 
amoeboid  movement  and  growth.  Some  of  the  preparations  were  treated 
as  follows : — (1)  10  minutes  in  1  per  cent,  acetic  acid ;  (2)  three  days 
in  Loeffler's  metljylen-blue  containing  ten  times  the  normal  amount  of 
KOH ;  (3)  2J  hours  in  1  per  cent,  acetic  acid ;  (4)  absolute  alcohol ; 
xylol. 

Resistance  to  Disinfectants  of  the  Swine-plague  Bacillu8.t — Herr 
Karliiiski  tested  the  resisting  power  of  the  swine-plague  bacillus  to 
various  physical  and  chemical  influences,  and  his  results  are  as  follows. 
Pure  cultures  are  killed  when  dried  in  an  exsiccator  in  18  hours  if 
light  be  excluded,  and  in  14  hours  in  diffuse  daylight.  Moist  heat  at 
60^  kills  in  20,  steam  in  2,  3  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  in  5,  1  per  mil.  sub- 
limate in  2  minutes.  Formalin  vapour  and  lime  are  also  very  effective 
on  pure  cultures.  In  dejecta  the  bacillus  retains  its  vitality  for  much 
longer  periods.  The  infectivity  of  the  dejecta  lasts  for  21  days  in  dif- 
fuse daylight,  in  darkness  for  40  days.  Chemical  disinfectants  do  not 
act  with  the  same  facility  on  dejecta  as  on  pure  cultures.  Lime  water 
mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  dejecta  did  not  disinfect  under  24  hours, 
and  a  2  *  5  per  cent,  formalin  solution  used  in  the  proportion  of  1 :  10 
failed  to  disinfect  after  8  days. 

Hueppe's  Principles  of  Bacteriology.^ — Prof.  E.  0.  Jordan  has 
given  us  an  admirable  translation  of  Prof.  F.  Hueppe's  Principles  of 
Bacteriology,  and  has  certainly  attained  the  object  of  reproducing  the 

♦  Rep.  Med.  Off.  Loc.  Gov.  Board,  1898-9,  pp.  505-r>2  (14  pis.). 

t  CEsterr.  Monatbl.  f.  Thierheilk.,  1899,  No.  3.  See  Builiefte  z.  Bot.  Centralbl., 
ix.  (1900)  pp.  216-7. 

i  Chicago,  The  Open  CJourt  Publishing  Co.;  London,  Kegan  Paul,  Trenoh, 
Trubner  and  Co.,  1899,  pp.  x.  and  467  (1  pi.  and  28  flge.). 
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author's  ideas  with  oleamess  and  fidelity.  In  these  Principles*  the 
anther's  aim  has  heen  to  present  an  attempt  at  a  critical  and  comprehen- 
sive exposition  of  bacteriology,  based  on  scientific  conceptions.  In  the 
work  are  described  first  the  structure  and  vital  phenomena  of  bacteria, 
and  the  most  important  pathogenic  organisms,  after  which  are  discussed 
the  cause  of  infectious  disease,  the  combating  of  the  cause  and  immunity ; 
the  Tolume  ending  with  a  chapter  on  the  history  of  bacteriology.  « 

From  this  enumeration  of  the  contents  of  the  book  it  may  bo  gathered 
that  the  general  scope  of  these  Principles  of  Bacteriology  is  mainly 
pathological.  Perhaps  on  this  account  it  is  all  the  more  useful  and 
welcome  in  its  English  dress,  for,  if  the  doctrines  enunciated  are  unac- 
ceptable to  professional  dogmatists  on  disease,  the  statement  of  the 
author's  views  cannot  fail  to  act  as  a  stimulus  and  a  corrective. 

The  main  thesis  or  rather  the  leading  idea  running  through  the 
whole  is  that  disease  is  inherent  in  the  internal  organisation  of  man, 
and  disease  germs  merely  act  as  liberating  impulses.  Disease  is  innatf", 
and  only  requires  the  advent  of  a  morbific  stimulus  to  set  it  free.  This 
doctrine,  practically  the  converse  of  what  now  generally  obtains,  seem- 
ingly tends  to  the  view  that  the  ideally  perfect  animal  would  be  natu- 
rally immune  to  disease, — a  consunmiation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  The 
question  of  immunity  is  discussed  at  considerable  length,  and  with  con- 
spicuous ability  and  clearness.  In  the  chapter  on  the  prevention  of 
infectious  disease,  the  author's  conception  of  disinfection  is  given ;  he 
would  use  methods  of  disinfection  only  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
disease.  Disinfection  can  do  no  more  than  that ;  and  even  where  it  is 
successful  it  is  '*  only  where  cleanliness  is  associated  with  it,  for  clean- 
liness is  the  first  and  better  half  of  disinfection." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  common  sense  view  will  be  universally 
accepted,  and  that  disinfectants  may  soon  be  estimated  at  their  proper 
value.  Notwithstanding  the  somewhat  polemical  attitude  adopted 
towards  certain  schools  of  bacteriology,  especially  that  of  Koch,  we  are 
not  disposed  to  carp  at  the  author's  views,  partly  because  they  are  sup- 
ported by  strong  and  cogent  arguments,  and  partly  because  of  tho 
flattering  unction  laid  on  ''  the  vrisdom  of  the  moderate  conceptions  of 
the  English."  In  estimating  the  value  of  Prof.  Huoppe's  work,  the  time 
when  it  was  published  (1895)  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Since 
then  much  has  happened ;  the  plague  (p.  268),  so  far  from  dwindling  to 
the  vanishing  point,  has  burst  out  anew,  and  the  serum  test  has  become 
of  daily  application.  But  though  the  march  of  bacteriological  facts  has 
been  rapid,  this  will  be  found  to  detract  but  little  from  the  value  of  the 
doctrines  inculcated  in  the  Principles  of  Bacteriology,  which,  it  may  be 
added,  are  marked  by  originality,  a  strong  individuality,  and  a  eome- 
what  caustic  style.  We  have  said  that  the  translation  is  excellent,  but 
we  should  have  been  glad  not  to  have  seen  those  anglicised  continental- 
isms,  **  obligatory  "  and  "  facultative." 

riBLTOGRAI  HT. 
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MICROSCOPY. 

A.  IzLBtniments,  Accessories,  &c.* 
a)  Stands. 

Pfeiffer's  Hew  Preparation  Microscope. — This  has  been  designed 
by  Prof.  Pfeiffer  to  meet  a  want  felt  by  him  in  Lis  work  on  malarial 
parasites.  He  considered  that  an  instrument  of  this  kind  should  give 
an  erect  image,  a  maximum  object-distance,  large  field,  and  sufficient 
magnification. 

Fig.  128  shows  the  Microscope,  which  is  built  on  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciple, but  the  inverted  image  produced  by  the  objective  is  by  a  suitable 
prism  arrangement  presented  to 

the  eye  as  erect.    These  prisms  Fig.  123. 

are  contained  in  a  somewhat 
wide  brass  tube,  which  on  its 
under  side  carries  the  objective 
excentrically,  and  on  its  upper 
the  ocular.  The  bending  of  the 
light-path  shortens  the  tube 
length,  so  that  the  eye  is  only 
13-16  cm.  above  the  stage  on 
which  the  hands  work.  Three 
objectives  are  supplied;  No.  1 
gives  82-fold  magnification  at 
46  mm.  object  distonce ;  No.  2, 
44-fold  at  25  mm. ;  and  No.  8, 
65-fold  at  16  mm.  In  spite  of 
the  passage  of  the  light  through 
the  prisms,  the  image  is  full  of 
light,  sharp,  and  free  from  chro- 
matic defects.  The  optical  part 
is  mounted  on  a  firm  stand  with 
rack  and  pinion;  the  stage  is 
spacious,  and  has  supports  for 
the  hands.  The  stage-opening 
is  provided  with  iris  diaphragm, 
and  the  whole  instrument  can 

be  very  conveniently  packed  into  a  light  box.     The  maker  is  Herr 
Leitz. 

Erection  of  the  microscopic  image  by  means  of  prisms  was  first 
effected  by  Ahrens.t    The  same  idea  was  carried  out  by  Zeiss  in  1895.} 

Vernier  Microscope. — The  Microscope  shown  in  fig.  124  is  of  the 
type  known  as  the  Vernier  or  Micrometer  Microscope.  It  was  designed 
in  the  first  instance  for  Prof.  Baily  of  the  Heriot-Watt  College,  and 

*  This  subdivision  oontains  (1)  Stands;  (2)  Eye-pieoes  and  Objectives;  (3)  HIh- 
minating  and  other  Apparatos;  (4)  Fhotomiarography ;  (5)  Miczosoopical  Optics 
and  Manipulation ;  (6)  fiiisoellaneoos. 

t  Cf.  this  Journal,  1888,  p.  1020,  fig.  161. 

t  Cf.  this  Journal,  1895.  p.  580,  figs.  82-Si. 

Aug.  15th,  1900  2  M 
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embodies  several  snggestions  made  by  his  assistant,  Mr.  Cameron  Smith. 
It  is  intended  chiefly  for  use  in  a  physical  laboratory,  where  minate 
measurements  of  distances  are  very  often  required — such  as  the  exact 
amount  of  bending  of  a  rod,  or  of  the  stretching  of  a  wire  under  a  given 
weight,  to  determine  Young's  modulus ;  minute  changes  in  thermo- 
meters and  barometers ;  the  comparison  of  two  fiducial  marks,  or  the 
distance  between  them  ;  the  measurement  of  refractive  indices  of  plates 
and  liquids ;  and  numerous  other  purposes. 

The  instrument  consists  essentially  of  a  horizontal  and  a  vertical 
slide,  along  which  scales  to  any  practicable  degree  of  fineness  are  en- 
graved.    The  slides  are  actuated  by 
Fig.  124.  rack-and-pinion   movement   where 

the  scales  are  not  read  to  a  finer 
degree  than   0*05   mm.;   but  for 
more  minute  readings  amicrometer- 
screw  arrangement  is  adapted.   The 
Microscope  proper  is  fixed  at  right 
angles  to  a  horizontal  axis,  and 
thus  turns  in  a  vertical  plane.     At 
the  common  focus  of  the  eye-piece 
(Hamsden)    and    the    objective    a 
finely  divided    glass   micrometer- 
scale  is  placed,   giving  either  the 
same  reading  as  the  verniers,  or  a 
finer  one.    As  a  higher  power  than 
1  in.  is  seldom  used  with  this  class 
of  Microscope,  no  fine  adjustment 
is  required.    A  divided  circle  has 
been  added  to  the  horizontal  axis 
in  some  instruments  to  enable  the 
Microscope  to  be  placed  at  any  re- 
quired angle.     The  instrument  is  mounted  on  three  levelling  screws, 
and  the  lower  slide  is  set  in  a  horizontal  position  by  means  of  a  circular 
level  let  in  at  the  base.    By  substituting  a  telescope  object-glass  for  the 
objective,  the  instrument  is  converted  into  a  very  useful  reading  tele- 
scope, by  which  minute  measurements  can  be  taken  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  object. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  description  that  readings  can  be  taken  in 
almost  every  direction. 

C.  Baker*8  R.H.S.  1'27  Gauge  Microscope  has  diagonal  rack-and- 
pinion  movements  and  lever  fine  adjustments  fitted  to  both  the  body -tube 
and  the  substage  (fig.  125).  Two  draw-tubes  are  provided,  one  with 
raok-and-pinion  adjustment;  both  are  graduated  in  millimetres.  The 
length  of  body  with  draw-tubes  closed  is  120  mm.,  when  extended 
250  mm.  The  diameter  of  draw-tube  is  the  B.M.S.  No.  3  size,  viz. 
1  *  27  in.,  and  the  body  1^  in. ;  when  the  draw-tubes  and  nose-piece  are 
removed,  low-power  objectives  and  photographic  lenses  can  be  placed  in 
the  body,  and  a  longer  working  distance  obtained.  The  distance  between 
the  nose-piece  and  the  top  plate  of  stage,  when  the  body  is  racked  back 
to  the  fullest  extent,  is  8^  in.  The  rotating  mechanical  stage  has  a 
movement  of  1  in.  in  either  direction,  and  is  graduated  to  0  *  5  mm.   The 
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milled  head  of  the  horizontal  movement  is  placed  lower  than  the  top 
plate  of  the  stage,  and  the  other  milled  head  is  remoyahle,  so  that  large 
slides  or  cnltnre  plates  can  be  conveniently  examined.  The  snbstage  is 
of  the  RM.S.  standard  size  (1*527  in.),  and  is  provided  with  centering 
screws  ;  the  milled  heads  of  the  coarse  and  fine  adjustments  are  so 

Fig.  125. 


placed  that  they  can  be  worked  without  shifting  the  hand ;  the  plane 
and  concave  mirrors  are  2^  in.  diameter.  All  the  fittings  are  sprung, 
and  have  adjusting  screws  to  compensate  for  wear.  The  foot  is  of  the 
solid  tripod  form,  and  it  has  a  bracket  to  support  the  stand  when  in  a 
horizontal  position. 

C.  Baker's  Plantation  Microscope  (figs.  126,  127)  is  constructed 
according  to  the  advice  of  the  London  and  Liverpool  Schools  of  Tropical 
Medicine,  and  is  designed   to  enable  missionaries,  planters,  hospital 

2  M  2 
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assistants,  and  others,  to  detect  the  presence  of  parasites,  &c.,  common 

on  man  and  animals,  especially  in  the  tropics.   The  magnifying  power  is 

X  150,  and  the  focussing  adjustment  is  made  by 

Fio.  126.  rotating  the  body  in  its  outer  jacket-tube ;   a  pin 

fixed  to  the  body  travels  in   a  spiral  slot  in  the 

jacket- tube,  by  which  means  a  steadier  movement 

is  obtained  than  with  an  ordinary  push-tube  fitting. 

The  instrument  is  packed  in  a  japanned  tin  case, 

complete  with  glass  slips  and  covers,  also  directions 

for  use  and  illustrations  of  the  eggs  of  the  principal 

internal  parasites,  such  as  Anchiflostoma^  round  and 

whip  worms,  Amcebm,  Bilharzia,  Distoma  ringert^  <&c. 

Fig.  127. 


C.  Baker's  Attachable  Mechanical  Stage.  —  This  stage  (fig.  V2S) 
is  specially  designed  for  use  with  their  diagnostic  Microscope ;  it  will 

be  found  useful  in  the  systematic  examina- 
Fio.  128.  tion  of  covers  as  large^  as  1^  x  3/4  in.     The 

attachable  stage  is  held  in  position  by  a 
spring  runner  fitting  to  the  sides  of  the 
Microscope  stage.  A  horizontal  movement 
of  IJ  in.  is  obtained  by  a  sliding  top  plate, 
which  can  be  worked  independently  of  the 
screw  adjustment.  This  piece  of  apparatus, 
like  the  Microscope  to  which  it  is  fitted,  is 
very  portable,  being  4^  x  2ix  1/2  in. 

(3)  Ulumlnatinff  and  other  Apparatus. 

G.  Baker's  New  Aohromatio  Condenser 
^fig.  129)  has  a  N.  A.  of  1  •  0,  and  is  a  modified 
form  of  the  well-known  Abbe  achromatic 
condenser ;  the  lenses,  however,  are  smaller, 
being  7/8  in.  diameter  instead  of  lj\,  and 
the  aplanatic  cone  is  not  less  than  0-90.  It 
is  supplied  with  an  iris  diaphragm,  a  turn- 
out stop  carrier,  and  three  stops  for  dark 
ground  illumination.  The  power  of  the 
optical  combination  is  4/10  in.;  working 
distance  1/10  in.  With  the  front  lens  re- 
moved, this  condenser  has  a  power  of  8/10 
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in.  and  18/32  in.  working  distance,  and  is  then  saitable  for  use  with 
the  lower  powers. 

Fig.  129. 


New  Eefractometer  with  Variable  Eefractive  Angle.*—  This  in- 
strument, made  by  Zeiss  and  designed  by  Dr.  0.  Pulfrich,  is  intended 
for  the  examination  of  a  very  higUy  refractive  liquid,  which  is  placed 
between  two  glass  plates  as  in  a  kind  of  hollow  prism,  but  with  the 
difiference  that  the  refractive  angle  of  the  prism  can  be  varied  at  pleasure. 


Fig.  130. 


One  of  the  two  glass  plates  (B  in  fig.  130)  forms  the  horizontal  floor  of 
a  glass  trough  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  liquid ;  the  other  glass 
plate  O  takes  the  form  of  a  slightly  conical  cylinder  several  centimetres 
long  with  even  end-planes.     The  lower  end  of  this  cylinder  .dips  into 

»  Zeitsch.  f.  Instr.,  1899,  pp.  335-9  (4  figs.). 
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the  liquid,  the  other  is  in  close  connection  with  the  observation-tube. 
Both  telescope  and  glass  cylinder  are  rotatory  round  an  axis  lying  in 
the  plane  of  the  front  face  of  the  cylinder.    The  floor-plate  of  the  trough 

Fig.  131. 


is  illuminated  with  a  streak  of  monochromatic  light.  If  the  telescope 
is  so  placed  that  the  cross-threads  coincide  with  the  limiting  line  of 
total  reflection,  the  prism  angle  is  then  equal  to  the  angle  of   total 
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reflection  and  we  get  n  =  -; — ,  where  n  =  refractiye  index  and  e  the 

^  sin  e 

angle  of  total  reflection.  The  method  is,  as  it  were;  a  special  case  of 
prismatic  vision,  and  can  be  defined  as  the  method  of  obliqne  incidence 
and  normal  emergence.  As  the  refractive  index  of  the  less  refractive 
medium  (air,  /a  =  1)  is  known,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  applicability  of 
the  method.  In  the  case  of  the  very  highly  refractiye  liquids,  the  glass 
parts  are  made  of  a  specially  hard  and  dense  kind^ 

If  A  n,  A  e  be  small  variations  in  the  values  of  n  and  e,  then  the 
degree  of  accuracy  is  given  by  the  equation 

^« 
sin  e.tan  e 

Volatile  liquids  and  liquids  which  easily  solidify  are  difficult  to  deal 
with. 

A  view  of  the  instrument  is  shown  in  fig.  131.  The  rigidly  attached 
sector  S  carries  a  scale  graduated  from  0^  to  75°  into  half  degrees.     The 

Fig   133. 
Fig.  132.  \ 


telescope  F  rotates  about  the  horizontal  axis,  and  a  vernier  N,  by  means 
of  the  lens  L,  gives  readings  to  1'.  The  coarse  adjustment  of  the  tele- 
scope is  by  hand  motion ;  and  the  fine  by  a  drum-headed  micrometer 
screw  M  graduated  to  1'.  The  latter  appliance  adapts  the  instrument 
for  dispersion  readings,  for  which  the  previous  formula  suffices. 

The  glass  body  at  the  base  of  the  telescope  is  tapered  off  and  cone- 
shaped  ;  its  under  surface  is  only  a  strip  6  mm.  broad,  which  is  placed 
accurately  in  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  telescope.  Thus  the  solution- 
trough  can  be  approximated  very  closely  to  the  strip,  and  the  distance 
regulated  by  the  milled  screw-head  D.  The  lens  B  serves  for  the 
oblique  illumination  of  the  under  side  of  the  glass  trough.  The  light 
source  is  sufficiently  fax  removed  to  allow  of  die  formation  of  a  flame- 
image  on  the  screen  before  the  glass  plate.  Diaphragms  can  be  placed 
in  the  telescope  to  cut  off  any  reflected  images. 

A  little  window  a  in  the  eye-piece  (fig.  132)  allows,  by  a  method  of 
reflections,  the  normal  adjustment  of  the  telescope-axis  to  the  prism- 
planes  ;  small  adjustments  are  imparted  by  the  screw  J  (fig.  131). 

The  method  of  examining  solid  bodies  is  clearly  shown  in  fig.  133. 
The  solid  must  be  in  the  shape  of  a  prism  P,  and  is  placed  on  a  plane 
piece  of  glass  B  with  parallel  sides,  the  refhusting  angle  of  the  prism 
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being  parallel  to  the  rotation  axis  of  the  telescope.     A.  drop  of  oil  or 
water  aecnres  optical  contact  between  the  prism  and  glass  plate. 

MARPMANsr—XTeber  PriimflBipektrotkope  nnd  Mikroip«lctrotkop«  mit  Famzohi. 
(On  Prism-speotrosoopes  and  MiGro-BpectroioopeB  with  Teleeoope<) 

ZeU.f.  imgmo,  Mikr.,  Y.  (1900)  pp.  809-18  (2  fig8.> 

(6)  Klsoellaneons. 

Becks'  Cover-glass  Ghinge. — Since  the  thickness  of  the  cover-glass 
slightly  alters  the  correction  of  a  high-power  object-glass,  the  pnrpose 
of  this  gauge  (fig.  184,  one-third  fhll  size)  is  for  observing  ike  thickness 
of  thin  glass  covers  under  which  objects  are  to  be  mounted. 

All  the  object-glasses  of  these  makers  which  are  not  provided  with 

Pio.  184. 


correction  collars  are  corrected  for  cover-glass  of  0*006  in. ;  this  is 
the  mean  thickness  of  their  No.  1  cover-glass,  and  it  is  advisable  that 
no  glass  thicker  than  this  should  be  used  for  high-power  observation. 

To  ascertain  the  thickness  of  a  cover-glass  or  lamina  of  any  kind, 

first  raise  the  long  lever,  and  then  slide  in  the  cover-glass  on  the  steel 

>  plate  or  bracket,  and  gently  lower  the  lever  on  to  it ;  the  hardened 

steel  point  close  to  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  must  rest  on  some  portion 

of  the  cover-glass. 

The  thiolbiess  can  then  be  read  o£f  on  the  scale  in  0  *  001  in. ;  thus 
the  scale  illustrated  above  reads  0*006  in. 

Pio.  135. 


Mayer's  Simple  Object-pusher.* — Dr.  Paul  Mayer,  of  Naples,  makes 
this  convenient  accessory  (fig.  186)  out  of  a  thin  metal  plate,  whose  edges 
are  out  accurately  enough  to  move  freely  between  the  bases  of  the  ordi- 
nary object-clamps  (fig.  136).  One  spring  is  removed,  and  the  other 
serves  to  press  the  plate  on  the  stage  with  suitable  pressure.     The  upper 

•  Zeit.  f.  wifls.  Mikr.,  xvii  (1900)  pp.  7-9  (2  figs.). 
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edge  is  bent  upwards  at  right-angles,  and  the  middle  part  is  cut  away 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  high-power  objectives.     The  object-slide  rests 

Fig.  136. 


/ 


against  the  tnmed-np  edge.  By  resting  one's  thumbs  on  the  plate  and 
one's  forefingers  on  the  object-slide,  it  is  possible,  with  a  little  practice, 
to  systematically  and  easily  search  every  part  of  the  preparation. 

B.  Teclmique.* 
CI)   Colleotinff  Objects,  inoludlnffVOaltnre  Prooeaaea. 

New  Medium  containing  Brain  Substance  for  Cultivating  Tubercle 
Bacilli t — Dr.  M.  Ficker  finds,  from  a  series  of  comparative  cultiva- 

*  This  subdivision  contains  (1)  Collecting  Objects,  including  Culture  Pio- 
ceeaes ;  (2)  Preparing  Objects ;  (8)  Cutting,  inoioding  Imbedding  and  Microtomes ; 
(4)  Staining  and  iDJecting ;  (5)  Mounting,  including  slides,  preservative  fluids,  &c. ; 
(6)  Miscellaneous. 

t  Centralbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  !»•  Abt ,  xxvii.  (1900)  pp.  504-11,  591-7. 
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tion  reaearches  on  acid,  amphoteric,  neutral,  and  alkaline  media  whidi 
were  made  from  sputum,  potato,  blood-serum,  and  from  numerous  human 
and  animal  organs,  that  substrata  with  acid  or  amphoteric  reaction  are 
far  more  fnvourable  than  those  with  neutral  or  alkaline  reaction.  The 
best  of  all  was  a  medium  containing  brain  substance  and  having  an  acid 
reaction.  This  was  prepared  in  the  following  way: — Fresh  brain  was 
passed  through  a  mincing  machine,  two  or  three  times,  and  the  mass 
mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  distilled  water.  This  was  then  heated 
slowly  to  boiling,  being  constantly  stirred  the  while.  After  having 
boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  decoction  was  passed  through  a 
strainer.  The  strained  broth  was  then  distributed  into  flasks,  and  steam- 
sterilised  for  two  hours.  This  stock  broth  was  used  to  mix  with  serum 
or  agar.  For  the  brain-serum  medium  equal  parts  of  stock  and  serum 
were  used  aod  then  mixed  with  3  per  cent,  glycerin.  Slants  in  test- 
tubes  were  made  of  this  mixture  in  the  usual  way.  The  brain-agar 
medium  was  made  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  a  2  *  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
agar  and  the  stock-broth  and  then  adding  3  per  cent,  glycerin.  The 
mixture  was  distributed  into  test-tubes,  and  the  tubes  steam-sterilised 
for  half  an  hour. 

During  sterilisation  brain-agar  separates  into  two  layers,  the  upper 
one  being  agar,  the  lower  brain  substance.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
shake  the  tubes  well  and  make  tbem  set  as  soon  as  possible  to  prevent 
the  brain  substance  sedimenting.  Any  kind  of  brain  may  be  used ;  the 
serum  recommended  is  horse-serum.  The  growth  on  these  brain  media 
is  very  satisfactory,  as  regards  both  amount  and  rapidity  of  development* 
Brain  may  also  be  used  after  the  manner  of  potato.  For  these  cultures 
a  brain  is  set  by  steaming  it  for  1-lJ^  hours.  It  is  then  cut  up  into 
slices  which  are  placed  in  test-tubes  or  capsules.  In  the  test-tubes 
about  10  drops  of  3  per  cent,  glycerin  are  placed ;  in  the  plate-cultures 
15-20  drops.  The  tubes  and  capsules  are  then  steam-sterilised  twice  for 
half  an  hour.     The  slices  should  not  be  too  thin. 

Cultivating  and  Staining  the  Hodule  Organism  of  the  Legu- 
minossB.* — Mr.  B.  Oreig  Smith  has  obtained  excellent  growths  of  the 
nodule  organism  with  a  faintly  acid  medium  containing  1  per  cent, 
pepton,  5  per  cent,  glucose,  and  0*6  per  cent,  potassium  chloride.  Air- 
dried  films,  fixed  by  floating  on  5-10  per  cent,  formalin,  were  stained 
with  carbol-violet,  washed,  air-dried,  and  mounted  in  balsam.  When 
prepared  in  this  way,  the  organisms  appeared  as  more  or  less  oval 
capsulated  yeasts  with  vacuoles  and  terminal  buds.  The  diversity  of 
shape  depends  on  the  thickness  of  the  capsule,  the  nature  of  which 
is  dependent  on  the  cultivation  medium.  Olucose  tends  to  produce  thin 
delicate  capsules,  while  with  sucrose  they  are  tough.  By  using  an 
undiluted  young  pepton-glucose  culture,  fixing  in  formalin,  and  stain- 
ing with  Ocerner-Fischer  solution,  the  author  succeeded  in  staining  the 
flagellum.  This  flagellum  is  thin,  single,  terminal,  about  2  /a  long, 
with  a  tuft  at  the  distal  end. 

Influence  of  Metals  on  Broth  Cultures  of  Bacteria,  t  —  Herr  B. 
Isachenko  states  that  experiments  with  Bacillus  spermophilinus  showed 

♦  CeDtralbl.  Bakt  u.  Par.,  2}*  Abt.,  vi.  (1900)  pp.  371-2. 
t  Selsk.  Khoz.  Lyesov.,  clxxxix.  (1898)  pp.  86-42. 
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that  when  broth  onltnres  are  to  be  kept  more  than  a  month,  only  iron 
vesselB  should  be  need.  Tinned  iron,  nickel-plated  or  zinc-plated  iron 
vesselB  are  quite  nnsnited  for  bacterial  purposes.  Copper  vessels  should 
be  used  only  for  a  very  short  time  for  pieserving  sterilised  broth. 

(2)  PreparinsT  Objects. 

Formaldehyde  as  a  Killing  and  Fixing  Agent.  *  —  Prof.  T.  P. 
Carter  has  found  that  the  following  formula  yields  most  satisfactory 
results'*  when  used  for  killing  and  fixing : — formaldehyde,  40  per  cent, 
solution,  50  ocm. ;  distilled  water,  50  com. ;  glacial  acetic  acid,  5  ccm. 

By  tiiis  solution  tissues  are  killed  and  fixed  in  from  6-12  hours,  but 
the  immersion  may  be  continued  for  24  hours  without  damage.  The 
pieces  are  then  transferred  to  50  per  cent,  alcohol  for  one  hour,  and 
afterwards  to  75  per  cent,  and  95  per  cent,  alcohol  for  half  an  hour  each. 

Method  of  Examining  Bed  Blood-oorpuscles.  f  —  Sig.  A.  Negri, 
in  his  researches  on  the  nucleus  of  mammalian  red  corpuscles,  adopted 
Petrone's  method.  The  best  results  were  obtained  by  removing  the 
blood  (man  and  rabbit)  along  with  osmio  acid  1 :  4000,  placing  it  in 
picric  acid  1 :  4000,  and  then  staining  with  formic  acid  carmine.  From 
the  appearances  observed  the  author  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
forms  described  by  Petrone  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  nuclei. 

Apparatus  for  rapidly  Dehydrating  Tieces   of  Tissue,  i  —  Herr 
M.  Pokrowsski  describes  a  small  apparatus  (^fig.  137)  intended  for  dehy- 
drating pieces  of  tissue  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  essential  part  of  this  contrivance,  as  will  Fio.  137. 

be  seen  from  tibe  illustration,  resembles  a  wine- 
glass in  shape,  the  cup  of  which  is  perforated 
with  numerous  holes.  In  lieu  of  perforated 
metal  the  cup  may  be  made  of  wire  sieve.  The 
apparatus  is  plaoad  within  a  large  glass  vessel 
wMch  is  filled  with  alcohol  or  some  other 
hardening  fluid,  and  the  tissue  to  be  hardened 
is  located  in  the  cup. 

Hew  Maceration  Medium  for  Vegetable 
Tissue.  § — Herr  O.  Bichter  finds  that  strong 
ammonia  will  macerate  vegetable  tissue  without 
injury  to  the  cell  contents  such  as  starch  and 
aleurone-grains,  chlorophyll  granules,  &o.  The 
fluid  was  used  boiling,  cold,  and  at  a  temperature 
of  about  40°  C.  The  rapidity  of  the  maceration 
depends  on  the  temperature. 

Preparation  of  Conceptacles  of  Fucu8.|| — 
M.  J.  Chalon  finds  that  male  and  female  carpomates  (conceptacles)  of 
Fttcus  vesicuUmu  and  serratus  can  be  preserved  indefinitely  in  strong 

•  Amer.  Mon.  Micr.  Journ.,  xxi.  (1900)  pp.  93-6  (1  pi.), 
t  Anat.  Anzeig.,  xvi.  (1899)  pp.  88-8  (9  figB.> 

X  MedizinsBkoe  Obosrenie,  Sept.  1899,  3  pp.  and  1  fig.     See  Zeitschr.  f.  wiss. 
Mikroskopie,  XTii.  (1900)  pp.  38-9  (1  fig.). 
§  Oesterr.  Bot  Zeitsohr.,  Iv.  (1900)  p.  5. 
II  Ball.  Soo.  Beige  de  Mioroscopie,  xxv.  (1898-9)  pp.  107-9. 
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alcohol,  and  may  be  sectioned  from  this  fluid.  S<nne  few  specim^is 
become  brittle ;  these  shonld  be  immersed  for  24  hours  in  alcohol  to 
which  20-25  per  cent,  glycerin  has  been  added.  No  water  is  to  be 
nsed.  When  the  Fueui  sections  are  placed  in  pore  glycerin,  they  slowly 
assome  their  original  bulk,  and  may  be  adTantageonsly  mounted  in 
diycerin-jelly.  This  procedure  should  be  carried  out  on  the  slide. 
The  sections  should  be  stained  with  alcohol  solutions  of  anilin  dyes, 
followed  by  glycerin  and  glycerin-jelly.  The  best  results  were  obtained 
with  acetic  gentian  yiolet.  Behrons  recommends  staining  Fucut  with 
acetic  carmin,  passing  slowly  through  alcohols  up  to  100%  oil  of  doTes, 
balsam.  This  acetic  carmin  is  prepared  by  making  a  saturated  hot 
solution  of  carmin  in  45  per  cent  acetic  acid.  The  .author  tried  this 
method  on  male  Fueu$ ;  the  sections  were  stained  for  one  hour,  then 
soaked  in  alcohol  for  12  hours,  followed  by  glycerin  and  glycerin-jelly. 
The  results  were  excellent,  but  not  so  good  as  those  mounted  in 
balsam. 

Demonstrating  the  Elastic  Fibres  of  the  Skin.*  —  Herr  L.  Merk 
obtwbed  excellent  results  with  the  following  solution : — absolute  alcohol 
40  ccm.,  distilled  water  20  ccm.,  nitric  acid  20  drops. 

Eight  to  ten  drops  of  this  solution  are  mixed  with  10  com.  of  a 
8  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  and  alcohol.  The  sections  (harden- 
ing in  alcohol  or  Zenker's  fluid)  are  left  in  the  staining  solution  for 
24  hours  and  then  washed  in  distilled  water,  after  which  they  may  be 
examined  in  glycerin  or  in  balsam,  or  they  may  be  further  stained  with 
methylen-blue,  vesuvin,  hsBmatoxylin. 

Bapid  Method  for  Demonstrating  Amyloid  Degeneration.t — The 
sections  to  be  examined  are  placed  for  2  or  3  minutes  in  an  iodo-potassic 
iodide  solution  of  the  following  composition: — ^Water  100,  potassium 
iodide  1,  iodine  in  excess.  The  sections  are  then  immersed  in  1  per 
cent,  sulphuric  acid.  The  degenerated  parts  then  became  dark  green. 
The  sections  are  further  treated  with  96  per  cent,  alcohol,  which  changes 
the  green  to  a  ccerulean  blue.  K  mounted  in  glycerin,  the  degenerated 
parts  are  blue  and  the  non-degenerated  yellow. 

Simple  Apparatus  for  Washing  several  Preparations  simul- 
taneously. 4  — Dr.  E.  Eolster  describes  an  apparatus  for  washing  several 
preparations  at  the  same  time,  and  which  is  specially  adapted  for  the 
Marchi  method.  The  essential  features  are  easily  understood  from  a 
glance  at  the  illustrations  (figs.  188  and  189).  Above  is  a  glass  vessel 
capable  of  holding  several  litres,  and  having  an  opening  near  the  bottom. 
This  is  plugged  with  cork  perforated  for  the  passage  of  a  glass  tube.  A 
piece  of  rubber  tubing  connects  the  tube  with  another,  the  extremity  of 
which  is  drawn  out  to  a  very  fine  point.  A  clamp  is  fitted  to  the  rubber 
tubing,  so  that  the  outflow  of  water  can  be  regulated.  The  rest  of  the 
arrangement  consists  of  a  number  of  large  test-tubes,  which  are  con- 
nected together  by  means  of  glass  tubes  and  rubber  tubing.  One  of 
these  tubes  is  long,  and  reaches  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  test-tube, 

♦  8.B.  k.  Akad.  Wiss.  Wien,  cviiL  (1899)  pp.  335-80  (3  pis.). 

t  Clinic,  yet.  Oesterr.  Monatsohr.    See  Zeitsohr.  f.  angew.  Mikr.,  v.  (1900)  p.  214. 

t  ZeitBchr.  f.  wiss.  Mikr.,  xvii.  (1900)  pp.  9-18  (2  figs.). 
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while  the  outflow  tube  is  short,  and  cut  oflf  close  to  the  stopper.     Some 
cotton-wool  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  each  tube.    The  upper  end  of  the 

Fio.  138. 


Fig.  139. 


first  tube  is  provided  with  a  funnel.     The  test-tubes  may  be  arranged 
on  the  same  level  or  stepwise. 

(8)  iOuttinsTy.inoludinff  Imbedding  and  Miorotomea. 

Heuberger's  Simple  School  Microtome.* — Prof .  Neuberger,  of  Frei- 
burg in  Baden,  has  invented  this  instrument  as  an  improvement  on  the 
small  student's  microtome  of  Jung.   While  Jung's  is  admirable  for  cutting 

*  Zeitsohr.  f.  wise.  Mikr.,  xyii  (1900)  pp.  1«6  (4  figs.). 
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paraffin  series  and  frozen  objects,  it  is  not  yery  sncoessfal  with  fresh  or 
hardened  plant  specimens.     Fig.  140  explains  the  theory  of  Nenberger's 


Fig.  140. 


Fig.  141. 


machine.     Two  circles,  a  large  one  of  radios  M  A  (abont  11  cm.),  and  a 
small  one  of  radius  M^  A  (about  1  cm.),  have  external  contact  at  A,  at 
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which  point  A  B  is  their  common  tangent.  If  the  large  circle  and  tan- 
gent revolve  around  the  centre  M,  and  if  any  force  B  C  at  B  perpen- 
dicular to  the  radius  be  resolved  into  components  B  D  and  B  E,  respec- 
tively along  and  perpendicular  to  the  tangent,  then  the  component  B  D 
glides  along  the  small  circle  without  action,  and  the  only  effective  part 
of  the  force  is  the  component  BE.  If  the  radius  M  A  be  replaced  by  a 
revolving  arm,  the  tangent  B  A  by  a  knife-edge,  and  the  small  edge  by 
the  article  to  be  cut,  then  the  principle  of  the  machine  will  be  understood 
(fig.  142).  The  excellent  results  obtained  seem  to  show  that  this  is  the 
right  view  of  the  mechanical  problem. 

A  horizontal  beam-like  arm  moves  on  a  horizontal  base  plate  fiostened 
to  the  table,  and  can  be  rotated,  through  more  than  180^,  about  a  vertical 
axis  between  two  steel  points,  of  which  the  lower  is  adjustable.     The 

Fig.  142. 


arm  in  its  extreme  part  is  vertically  slit,  and  on  to  it  the  knife,  with 
Walb's  fork,  can  be  secured  by  means  of  a  fly-nut  working  in  this  slit. 
When  the  screw  is  tightened,  the  knife  can  be  rotated  round  the  axis  of 
the  screw.  The  object-holder  consists  of  two  brass  collars  telescoping 
in  one  another,  the  outer  of  which  can  be  pushed  into  a  slit  of  the  base 
plate,  and  in  every  position  firmly  screwed  thereto  from  below.  The 
inner  collar  is  by  means  of  a  micrometer  screw  rotated  by  hand,  and 
rises  about  5  /a  for  every  tooth  of  the  wheel.  In  this  inner  neck  is 
the  object  clamp,  constructed  out  of  two  wooden  brass-tipped  cylinder- 
segments  pressed  against  one  another  by  a  screw ;  the  edges  of  these 
segments  are  always  parallel.  A  spring  with  vertical  catch,  set  in  action 
or  released  by  a  rod  in  a  simple  way,  serves  as  a  check  to  the  micro- 
meter toothed  wheel.  Ordinarily  it  lies  behind  the  micrometer  screw 
(fig.  141 ),  but  can,  by  rotation  of  its  bearer,  be  brought  in  front  (fig.  142) 
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and  then  can  be  nsed,  after  appropriate  adjustment  by  means  of  its  rod, 
as  an  indicator  on  the  wheel-tooth,  if  one  wishes  to  prepare  thicker  sec- 
tions of  20  /A  and  upwards,  and  to  save  wear  and  tear  on  the  gear. 

For  catting  ceUnloid  objects  (fig.  148)  nnder  alcohol,  a  thin  metal 
traj  is  used,  which  bears  on  its  nnder  side  a  soldered-on  moathpiece  of 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  inner  object  collar,  thus  alio  wring  it  to  fit  on  to 
the  outer  collar.  A  small  piece  of  paraffin  is  melted,  and  cements  the 
oellnloid  ping  on  to  the  proper  place ;  the  tray  is  then  filled  with  70  per 
cent,  alcohol,  and  cutting  proceeds.  Attention  must  of  course  be  paid 
to  orientation.  This  arrangement  is  also  followed  for  cutting  sections 
of  plants  between  elder  pith  or  liver. 

Fig.  143. 


The  microtome  produces  good  paraffin  serial  sections  of  5  ^  cellu- 
loid in  alcohol  10  /x,  and  pith  20  /a.  The  area  of  the  slice  is  about  a 
square  centimetre. 

The  inventor  recommends  the  advantages  as  (1)  manifold  appli- 
cability, on  account  of  easy  adjustability  of  knife,   object  and  catch ; 

(2)  small  knife,   with    accurate  cut  and  easy  withdrawal  of  section; 

(3)  low  price. 

Bettling,  0.  J.— XTeber  die  nenen  Bogen-Xikrotome.     (On  the  new  Ciitmlar 
Microtomes.) 
[An  interesting  review  of  microtomes  in  general  and  of  circular  microtomes  in 
particular.]  Zeitsehr.  /.  angew,  Mikr,,  VI.  (1900)  pp.  1-6  (2  figs.). 
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C4)  KStaininsT  and  Injeotlnff. 

Hew  Staining  Method  for  Demonstrating  the  Finer  Structure  of 
Bacteria.* — Herr  K.  Nakanishi  describes  a  method  in  which  the  stain  is 
first  deposited  on  a  slide.  The  most  suitable  pigment  was  found  to  be 
metbylen-blue  B.B.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  blood-serum,  and 
other  animal  fluids.  Some  of  the  saturated  aqueous  solution  is  filtered 
on  to  a  slide,  and  smeared  up  and  down  with  filter-paper.  The  stain  is 
wiped  off  so  as  to  leave  only  a  thin  layer  of  a  sky-blue  colour.  Or  a 
layer  of  pigment  may  be  deposited  on  the  slide  by  boiling  until  it  dries, 
and  the  excess  afterwards  rubbed  away  until  the  desired  colour  is  obtained. 
A  small  drop  of  the  fluid  to  be  examined  is  placed  on  a  cover-glass,  and 
this  on  the  stained  slide. 

This  method  is  very  suitable  for  blood  and  for  blood-parasites,  as 
well  as  for  bacteria.  In  bacteria  it  demonstrates  the  presence  of  a 
nudeus  which  is  stained  red,  the  rest  of  the  protoplasm  being  blue. 
Flagella  and  spores  do  not  stain.  By  this  method  the  various  stages  of 
cell-division  are  easily  followed. 

Staining  Bacteria  in  Sections  simultaneously  treated  by  Van 
Oieson^s  Method.j*  —  Herr  G.  Dreyer  states  that  the  following  procedure 
gives  excellent  results  and  beauti^l  pictures.  The  tissue  is  fixed  with 
formalin  and  imbedded  in  paraffin.  The  sections  are  stuck  on  in  the 
usual  way  with  80  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  when  freed  from  paraffin  aro 
treated  as  follows  : — (1)  Aqueous  methyl- violet  (1  per  cent.)  or  gentian- 
violet  for  3-6  minutes;  (2)  wash  in  distilled  water;  (3)  saturated 
aqueous  picric  acid  solution  for  3-4  minutes ;  (4)  mop  up  with  filter- 
paper;  (5)  anilin  oil,  to  which  1  per  thousand  picric  acid  is  added 
until  the  section  is  quite  yellow  and  no  more  violet  is  given  off; 
(6)  careful  and  prolonged  washing  in  distilled  water ;  (7)  Delafield's 
hsBmatozylin  for  5-8  minutes ;  (8)  careful  washing  in  distilled  water  for 
about  5  minutes ;  (9)  acetic  acid,  picric  acid  fuchsin  (about  2-3  com. 
picric  acid  fuchsin,  to  which  one  drop  of  1  per  cent,  acetic  acid  solution 
is  added)  for  3-5  minutes ;  (10)  immersion  and  dehydration  in  absolute 
alcohol  for  1/2-1  minute;  (11)  xylol — ^xylol  dammar. 

Staining  the  Karyochromatophilous  Granules  in  Blood.:|: — Dr.  A. 
Plehn  adopts  the  following  method  for  staining  granules  in  the  blood 
of  persons  residing  in  malarious  districts.  Dissolve  hsBmatoxylin  2  in 
a  mixture  of  alcohol,  glycerin,  and  distilled  water  100  each  ;  add  acetic 
acid  10,  alum  as  much  as  may  be  necessary,  and  allow  the  mixture  to 
stand  for  14-21  days ;  then  add  a  few  grains  of  eosin.  The  prepara- 
tions are  fixed  in  absolute  alcohol  for  at  least  one  hour.  They  are 
then  placed  in  an  air-tight  capsule  and  stained  for  8-12  hours.  Only 
water  is  used  for  decolorising.  Finally  they  are  dried  and  mounted  in 
balsam. 

Staining  the  Parasites  of  LeucocvthsBmic  Blood.§ — ^Prof.  M.  Ldwit 
stains  the  parasites  of  leukhsBmia  by  the  following  procedure.     The  dry 

*  Mi&nohener  Med.  Woohenaohr.,  1900,  No.  6.  See  Gentralbl.  Bakt  o.  Par., 
!••  Abt,  xxvil.  (1900)  pp.  57-9. 

t  Oentralbl.  Bakt  u.  Par.,  xxrii.  (1900)  pp.  534-5. 

t  Dentsch.  Med.  Wochensohr.,  1899,  No.  44.  See  Gentralbl.  Bakt  a.  Par.,  !*•  Abt, 
xxvli  (1900)  p.  627.  §  CJentralbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  xxyii.  (1900)  pp.  402-6. 
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blood-films  are  fixed  by  heating  them  for  1-2  hours  at  110''-120^  When 
cool  they  are  immersed  in  a  saturated  solution  of  tbionin  for  half  liu 
hour.  The  preparations  having  been  washed  in  running  water  are  dried 
and  placed  for  10-20  seconds  in  iodopotassic  iodide  solution  (iodine  1 ; 
iodide  of  potassium  2;  distilled  water  300).  They  are  then  washed 
again,  dried,  and  mounted  in  balsam ;  the  parasites  are  stained  green. 
Fresh  solutions  of  tbionin  stain  only  faintly,  but  they  act  better  if 
heated  till  they  vaporise^  or  by  mixing  30  com.  tbionin  solution  with 
15  ccm.  of  Loffler's  methylen-blue  solution. 

Stain  for  Huclei  of  Endoglobular  HflBmatozoa.* — M.  Laveran  gives 
some  further  directions  for  making  a  solution  especially  suitable  for 
staining  the  nuclei  of  endoglobular  hsamatozoa.  The  stain  is  a  mixture 
of  three  solutions : — (1)  In  a  150  ccm.  bottle  are  placed  a  few  crystals 
of  silver  nitrate  and  50-60  ccm.  of  distilled  water.  When  the  crystals 
are  dissolved,  the  bottle  is  filled  up  with  soda  solution,  and  the  precipi- 
tated silver  oxide  is  washed  several  times  with  distilled  water.  Saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  medicinal  methylen-blue  (H5chst.)  is  added,  and  the 
mixture  allowed  to  stand  for  seven  or  eight  days ;  (2J  aqueous  solution 
of  eosin  1  per  1000 ;  (3)  solution  of  tannin  1  per  100. 

When  required  for  use,  the  stain  is  made  by  mixing  4  ccm.  of  the 
eosin  solution  with  6  com.  of  distilled  water  and  1  ccm.  of  the  methylen- 
blue  solution  (BorreVs  blue).  The  eosin  and  methylen-blue  solutions 
must  be  filtered  separately  at  the  time  the  mixture  is  made.  The  films 
are  treated  in  the  usual  way. 

Bapid  Staining  of  Oonococous  in  Fresh  ITnfixed  Preparatdon8.t — 
Herr  Uhma  describes  the  following  simple  method  for  staining  Neisser's 
diplococcus.  The  advantages  claimed  are  that  the  preparations  require 
no  fixing,  and  that  gonococci  are  distinguished  from  other  bacteria  by 
the  staining.  The  slides  are  moistened  or  smeared  with  an  alcoholic 
(or  acetic  acid)  0*5-1  per  cent,  solution  of  neutral  red,  and  dried.  A 
small  drop  of  pus  is  placed  on  a  cover-glass,  and  the  cover  laid  on  the 
slide.  The  preparation  is  then  ready  for  examination.  The  gonococci 
are  the  first  elements  to  pick  up  the  stain,  and  though  very  occasionally 
other  bacteria  may  be  stained,  this  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule. 

Staining  Oonocoooi.^ — Dr.  E.  Homberger  states  that  he  has  used 
Eresylecht  violet,  a  fluorescing  dichromatic  pigment,  for  some  years  for 
staining  gonococci.  The  stain  has  a  particular  affinity  for  gonococci, 
especially  in  quite  dilute  solutions,  e.g.  1  to  10,000.  With  this  solution 
the  nuclei  of  the  cells  become  blue  and  the  gonococci  red-violet  Other 
bacteria  are  bnt  faintly  stained  or  not  at  alL 

Even  in  sections  Eresylecht  violet  possesses  many  advantages  over 
other  pigments  for  staining  gonococci.  The  sections  are  placed  in 
1  per  cent,  solution  for  several  minutes,  then  transferred  to  alcohol, 
followed  by  anilin  oil-xylol  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one.  If  the 
section  is  overstained  it  may  be  differentiated  and  dehydrated  by  means 

•  C.R.  Boc^ioL,  m.  (1900)  pp.  649-^1. 
-  ■        -  pli.,1. 


t  Aioh.  f  Dermatol,  u.  Syph.,  1.  (1899)  pp.  241-2.    See  Zeitsohr.  f.  wise.  Kikr., 
i.  (1900)  pp.  111-2.    Of.  thiB  Journal,  anU,  p.  264.  ' 
X  CentralbL  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  1««  Abt.,  xxvu.  (1900)  p.  533. 
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of  alcohol,  but  if  nnderstained  it  should  be  dehydrated  in  anilin  oil-zylol 
in  equal  proportions.  Eresylecht  violet  is  a  good  stain  for  amyloid, 
plasma-cells,  blood-preparations,  and  malarial  parasites. 

Sudan  ill.  Stain  for  Tubercle  Bacilli.*  —  Dr.  D.  M.  Oowie  finds 
that  Sudan  iii.,  recommended  by  Dorset  f  as  a  selective  stain  for  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  is  a  failure,  and  this  experience  is  corroborated  by 
Dr.  Le  Doux  X  of  Grahamstown,  South  Africa,  who  states  that  his  results 
are  also  negative. 

Staining  of  Ligneous  Tissue.  §— M.  J.  Chalon  gives  the  following 
resume  of  the  staining  reactions  of  ligneous  tissue  after  treating  the 
sections  with  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  reagents  follow^  by 
sulphuric  acid. 

Phloroglucin  (in  this  case  hydrochloric  acid  should  be  substituted 
for  sulphuric)  :  tbe  colour  is  a  bright  rose,  lasting  often  12  hours  or  more. 
Oarbazol :  red- violet.  Orcine  :  red,  passing  to  violet.  Eesorcin :  pale 
violet  bine.  Naphthol  A :  yellow,  passing  to  pale  green.  Pyrogallic 
acid  :  bronze-green.     Indol :  red. 

(5)  Monntixifir,  inoludlnff  Slides,  Preservative  Fluids*  &o. 

Formalin  and  Alcohol  as  Preservatives  for  Zoological  Specimens.  || 
— Mr.  J.  Hornell,  in  discussing  the  respective  values  of  formalin  and 
alcohol  as  preservatives  for  museum  specimens,  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  best  effects  of  formalin  are  seen  with  Mednsie  and  Tunicata. 
Most  animals  should  be  mounted  in  formalin-alcohol  after  previous 
fixation.  For  some  animals  which  contain  lime  salts,  such  as  echino- 
derms  and  crustaceans,  formalin  is  unsuitable,  as  it  slowly  decalcifies 
them  and  renders  them  very  brittle. 

In  collecting  trips  formalin  is  more  useful  than  alcohol,  as  in  its 
concentrated  form  it  does  not  occupy  so  much  space,  and  is  therefore 
more  easily  stowed.  In  microscopical  tecbnique,  mnceration  of  the 
objects,  sections,  &c.,  may  be  obviated  by  the  use  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution, 
either  as  an  addition  to  staining  solutions,  or  to  replace  pure  water  in 
washing  out  fixatives. 

Easy  Method  of  Mounting  and  Preserving  Mo8quito8.f — Mr.  D. 
C.  Bice  describes  the  following  method  adopted  in  the  London  School 
of  Tropical  Medicine  for  mounting  mosqnitos.  All  that  is  required 
are  slides,  round  cover-glasses,  glass  rings  about  1/16  to  1/12  in. 
deep  and  7/8  in.  in  diameter,  and  xylol  Canada  balsam.  Kill  the 
mosquito  by  placing  in  an  ordinary  killing  bottle,  or  if  this  is  not  avail- 
able, a  little  chloroform  or  tobacco  smoke  will  do  as  well ;  when  dead 
turn  it  over  on  its  back,  separate  the  legs  if  they  are  together,  place  a 
large  drop  of  thick  xylol  Canada  balsam  on  a  slide,  invert  this  gently 
on  to  the  mosquito,  and  in  this  way  it  is  picked  up  without  any  chance 
of  injury ;  then  with  a  fine  needle  spread  out  and  arrange  the  wings  and 
legs,  and  if  necessary  press  down  the  thorax  very  carefully.  Next  pour 
on  some  thin  xylol  Canada  balsam ;  as  this  runs  out  it  straightens  the 

»  New  York  Med.  Journ^  Ixxi.  (1900)  pp.  16-7. 

t  Cf.  this  Journal,  1899,  p.  286. 

X  Centralbl.  Bakt  n.  Par..  !*•  Abt.,  xxvii.  (1900)  p.  616. 

§  Bull.  Soo.  Beige  Mior.,  zxv.  (1898-9)  pp.  106-7. 

II  Laboratoriom  et  Museum,  1900,  pp.  85-9. 

f  Brit.  Med.  Joura.,  1900,  i.  p.  1468. 
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Fio.  144. 


proboscis  and  antennaB,  and  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  require  to  be  touched. 
Put  the  specimen  on  one  side  to  harden,  and  then  chip  off  excess  of 
Canada  balsam,  place  the  glass  ring  on,  and  fill  up  the  chamber  that  is 
thus  formed  with  Canada  balsam.  The  npper  surface  of  the  Canada 
balsam  should  be  conyex,  so  that  when  the  cover-^lass  is  applied  no  air 
bubbles  are  included.  Allow  the  specimen  to  harden  before  sending  hj 
post.  If  glass  rings  are  not  at  hand,  the  specimen  will  keep  quite 
well  in  the  Canada  balsam  alone,  and  the  last  part  of  the  mounting  may 
be  completed  after  the  specimen  has  been  sent  home.  If  the  mosquito 
is  intended  for  photographing,  great  care  must  be  taken  in  mounting  it 
so  that  it  lies  as  far  as  possible  in  one  plane. 

6)  Mifloellaneoofl. 

Simple  Apparatus  for  filling  Gelatin  Tubes.*  —  Dr.  R.  J.  Petri 
uses  the  following  simple  and  inexpensiTe  apparatus  (fig.  144)  for  filling 
test-tubes  with  gelatin.  An  ordinary  laboratory  stand  with  a  ring  about 
12  cm.  in  diameter  supports  a  funnel  which  contains 
the  liquefied  gelatin  heated  to  about  80''-90*'.  The 
top  is  coTered  with  a  cap  or  glass  plate.  To  the  pipe 
of  the  funnel  is  fitted  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  closed 
by  a  stopcock.  Into  the  lower  end  of  the  tubing  fits 
a  glass  tube  the  free  extremity  of  which  is  somewhat 
pointed.  This  tube  is  passed  through  a  cork  stopper. 
The  stopper  has  a  second  perforation  for  a  short  bent 
tube  which  is  stuffed  with  cotton-wool.  The  stopper 
fits  into  a  glass  tube  or  a  test-tube  the  lower  end 
of  which  is  melted  off  in  the  flame  so  as  to  leave  a 
round  smooth  hole.  A  small  strip  of  paper  is  then 
stuck  on  the  tube  to  indicate  10  com.  The  mani- 
pulation of  the  apparatus  is  very  simple.  The  funnel 
is  filled  with  fluid  gelatin.  The  tube  is  taken  in  the 
left  hand  and  the  aperture  closed  with  the  thumb. 
With  the  right  hand  the  stopcock  is  opened  and  gela- 
tin allowed  to  flow  in  up  to  the  paper  mark.  A  test- 
tube  is  now  taken  up  in  the  right  himd  and  the  cotton- 
wool plug  removed  by  the  4th  and  flth  fingers  of  the 
left  hand.  The  tube  is  then  placed  under  the  open- 
ing and  the  thumb  removed  so  that  the  gelatin  fiows 
in.  The  cotton-wool  plug  is  then  replaced.  In  this  way  dozens  of 
test-tubes  are  easily  filled. 

Hew  Quantitatiye  Method  for  Serum  Diagnosis,  f  —  Br.  R.  T. 
Hewlett  and  Mr.  S.  Bowland  describe  a  new  quantitative  method  for 
obtaining  accurate  dilutions  of  serum  or  blood. 

Ordinary  vaccine  tubes  are  taken,  the  large,  the  very  small,  and  any 
irregular  ones  being  discarded,  those  preferred  varying  in  diameter  from 
about  0'9-l'2  mm.     They  are  ^iled  in  strong  nitric  acid,  thoroughly 

»  Centralbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  xxvii  (1900)  !••  Abt,  pp.  525-6  (1  &gX 
t  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  1900,  i  p.  1015. 
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rinsed  in  tap,  and  then  in  distilled  water,  and  dried ;  a  large  number  can 
thus  be  treated  at  one  operation.  The  selected  tubes  are  charged  with 
the  blood  to  be  examined,  being  preferably  one-half  to  two-thiids  filled, 
and  are  carefully  sealed  by  meltiug  their  ends  in  a  flame  in  the  ordinary 
way.  In  the  laboratory  the  length  of  the  column  of  blood  between  the 
bases  of  the  two  menisci  is  first  measured  by  means  of  a  scale  graduated 
to  half  millimetres,  assisted  by  a  lens  mounted  to  ayoid  parallax.  The 
end  of  the  tube  is  then  cut  off  by  means  of  a  fine  file  or  writing  diamond, 
and  its  internal  diameter  is  measured.  This,  the  most  important  of  all 
the  manipulations,  is  carried  out  in  the  following  manner. 

The  tube  is  supported  in  the  axis  of  the  Microscope  by  means  of  two 
iris  diaphragms  carried  respectively  by  the  stage  and  by  the  substage. 
These  close  concentrically,  and  support  the  tube,  at  the  same  time  cut- 
ting off  all  light  reflected  from  the  mirror.  The  opaque  blood  in  the 
interior  of  the  tube  in  the  same  way  cuts  off  all  light  that  might  pass 
through  the  lumen  of  the  tube.  The  only  light  that  thus  reaches  the 
optical  system  is  that  transmitted  by  the  glass  walls  of  the  tube.  In  the 
field  of  vision  the  lumen  of  the  tube  now  appears  as  a  black  circle  sur- 
rounded by  a  brilliantly  illuminated  annul  us.  Owing  to  the  extreme 
sharpness  of  the  image,  the  measurement  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube 
can  be  carried  out  with  great  accuracy  by  means  of  an  eye-piece  micro- 
meter arranged  to  give  readings  to  the  one-thousandth  of  a  millimetre. 
From  the  formula  V  =  D*  x  L  X  0-7864,  where  V  =  volume  of  the 
cylinder,  D  =  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  L  =  the  length  of  the  cylinder, 
the  volume  of  the  blood  is  calculated.  If  many  measurements  have  to 
be  made,  a  Fuller's  slide-rule  greatly  expedites  the  calculations.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  diameter  of  the  tube  be  accurately 
measured,  and  therefore  the  adjustment  of  the  eye-piece  micrometer 
must  be  carried  out  with  great  care,  and  the  scale  by  which  it  is  set 
should  be  one  the  accuracy  of  which  is  undoubted.  For,  considering  the 
formula  (V  =  D^  x  L  x  0*7864),  it  will  be  seen  that  any  error  in  the 
measurement  of  D  will  be  increaJBed  in  a  geometrical  ratio  in  the  final 
result ;  hence  the  comparative  inefficiency  of  a  capillary  tube  method  in 
which  D  is  measured  indirectly  and  with  less  accuracy. 

Having  ascertained  the  volume  of  blood,  it  remains  to  carry  out  the 
dilutions ;  this  is  accomplished  as  follows.  * 

The  capillary  tube  is  placed  in  a  vertical  thick-walled  glass  tube  of 
slightly  larger  bore,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  submerged  in  the  re- 
qimred  amount  of  the  diluting  medium  (measured  out  by  a  graduated 
pipette)  contained  in  a  hoUowed-out  block  of  glass,  such  as  is  used  in 
histological  and  microscopical  work.  The  capillary  tube  with  its  con- 
tained blood  is  then  crushed  en  masse  by  means  of  a  soft  iron  plunger, 
and  the  interior  of  the  containing  tube  is  washed  out  several  times  by 
drawing  up  the  diluting  medium  into  its  lumen,  either  with  the  mouth 
or  by  means  of  an  indiarubber  teat.  The  powdered  glass  quickly  falls 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  mixture  may  be  employed  for  conducting  the 
serum  reaction  either  by  the  microscopic  or  the  macroscopic  method. 

Molybdenum  Method  for  Demonstrating  the  Keuro-fibrils  and  the 
CK>lgi-network  in  the  Central  Nervous  System.*— Herr  A.  Bethe  de- 
*  Zeitsohr.  f.  wise.  Mikr.,  zvii.  (1900)  pp.  18-35. 
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scribes  a  method  for  demonstrating  the  primitive  neuro-fibrils  in  the 
ganglion-cells  and  the  nerve-fibres  of  Vertebrata  and  Invertebrata ;  at 
the  same  time  the  Golgi-network  is  also  stained.  The  fresh  material, 
in  pieces  4-10  mm.  thick,  is  placed  in  3-7  *  5  per  cent,  nitric  acid  for 
24  hours,  and  then  transferred  to  96  per  cent,  alcohol  for  12-24  hours 
or  more.  The  blocks  are  next  immersed  for  12-24  hours  in  the  follow- 
ing solution: — Ammonia  (sp.gr.  0* 95-0 '96)  1  part,  water  3  part% 
alcohol  (96  per  cent.)  8  parts.  The  temperature  should  not  exceed 
20°  C.  After  this  the  blocks  are  again  removed  to  alcohol  for  6-12 
hours,  and  then  treated  with  acid-alcohol: — hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1  - 18 
=  37  per  cent.)  1  part,  water  3  parts,  alcohol  (96  per  cent)  8-12  parts. 
When  this  step  is  finished  (the  time  required  is  not  stated)  the  pieces 
are  again  transferred  to  alcohol  for  10-24  hours  before  they  are  im- 
mersed in  water  (2-6  hours).  The  acid-alcohol  stage  should  be  omitted 
when  the  cells  have  many  fibrils,  and  for  obtaining  good  pictures  of  the 
Oolgi-reticulum  in  the  anterior  comua  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  blocks 
are  now  placed  in  4  per  cent  solution  of  ammonium  molybdate  for  24 
hours.  After  having  been  washed  in  distilled  water,  the  blocks  are  re- 
moved to  96  per  cent  alcohol  (10-24  hours),  and  then  to  absolute 
alcohol  (10-24  hours).  After  this  xylose  or  toluol  and  paraffin.  The 
sections,  10  fi  thick,  are  stuck  on  the  slide  with  Mayer's  albumen- 
glycerin. 

The  slide  is  now  carefully  washed  with  water  to  remove  all  traces  of 
alcohol  from  the  section,  and  its  under  surface  and  edges  wiped  dry. 
The  preparation  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  distilled  water,  lJ-2  mm. 
thick,  and  the  slide  placed  in  an  incubator  at  55°-60°  for  2-10  minutes. 
The  water  is  then  poured  ofif,  and  replaced  by  a  similar  layer  of  toluidin 
blue  solution  (1-3000).  The  slide  is  then  incubated  for  10  minutes, 
after  which  the  superfluous  stain  is  removed,  and  the  slide  immersed  in 
96  per  cent  alcohol  for  3/4-2  minutes,  during  which  time  the  unmor- 
danted  pigment  is  removed.  When  no  more  colour  comes  away,  the 
preparation  is  transferred  to  absolute  alcohol,  then  to  xylol,  and  mounted 
in  balsam.  The  procedure  appears  to  require  considerable  care,  and  a 
large  number  of  cautions  and  much  advice  to  prevent  failure  at  the 
various  stages  are  given; 

The  procedure  for  Invertebrata  is  slightly  different.  The  animals 
may  be  fixed  with  sublimate  (12  hours),  treated  with  iodine-alcohol 
(24  hours),  and  then  imbedded.  The  sections  {Hirudo)  are  placed  for 
10  minutes  in  1  per  cent  solution  of  ammonium  molybdate  (25^-30^  C), 
washed  with  distilled  water  for  10  minutes,  and  then  stained  with 
1-3000  toluidin-blue  for  5  minutes  at  58®  C.  For  demonstrating  the 
fibrils  in  the  cells,  the  ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid  stages  must  be 
passed  through.  The  sections  are  differentiated  in  aqueous  solution  of 
ammonia  or  in  alcoholic  solution  of  sodium  carbonate. 

Miorotomists*  Vade  Mecum.* — Mr.  A.  B.  Lee's  Microtomists*  Vade 
Mecum  or  Handbook  of  the  Methods  of  Microscopic  Anatomy,  has 
reached  its  fifth  edition.  It  is  only  three  years  since  the  fourth  edition 
appeared,  and,  excellent  as  it  was,  its  successor  is  better.  The  text  has 
undergone   thorough  revision,  some  portions,  notably  the  chapter   on 

•  London  (J.  and  H.  Churchill),  1900,  xiv.  and  532  pp. 
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cjtologioal  methods,  having  heen  rewritten.  The  amount  of  new  matter 
added  is  very  considerahle  ;  and  these  additions,  in  order  to  keep  within 
the  limits  of  the  old  size,  have  necessitated  severe  condensation  of  the 
text  and  the  rejection  of  superfluous  methods.  More  space  has  been 
given  to  the  principles  of  some  of  the  methods  described,  and  there  is 
much  additional  information  respecting  the  theory  of  fixation,  microtome 
knives,  serial  section  methods,  and  the  like.  The  general  features  of  this 
invaluable  work  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  sketch  them 
out  again. 
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MEETING 

HSLD    OH     THE    20tH    OF     JUNB,    1900,    AT    20    HaNOYEB     SQUAKI,    W. 

Thb  Pbksidemt  (W.  Cabbuthbbb,  Esq.,  F.R.S.)  m  the  Chaib. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  May  16th,  1900,  were  read  and 
confinned,  and  were  signed  by  the  Chairman. 


The  List  of  Donations  to  the  Sooiety  (exclnsiye  of  exchanges  and 
reprints)  receiyed  sinoe  the  last  meeting  was  read,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  were  voted  to  the  Donors. 

From 
Dr.  Ferd.  Hueppe,  Principlea  of  Bacteriology.     (8to,j  Tke  PMUhen, 

LondoD,  1899)        / 

Dr.  Edmund  B.  Wilson,  The  Cell  in  DeTelopment  and\  «»^  p-jj^iii^ 

Inheritance.    2nd  edition.    (8vo,  New  York,  1900)  /  ^fte  irmMuimrw, 

^•^^!^H;«^l^li^*^ol^^,^^  TheBditarialCammitUe 
XiXpedition,  187d-o.    Vol.  xxvii.  zoology,  r'oiyzoa.v        ^/^r^  m.^M.^ju^^ 

rttoVChristUia,  1900)         ..      ..     ..I         of  Oe  Ikpedttion. 

A  Solar  Microecope        3fr.  X  Oxbroto. 


Mr.  0.  J.  Eogers,  of  Maidstone,  exhibited  a  modification  of  the 
Rousselet  compressor,  the  chief  featnre  of  which  consisted  in  the  em- 
ployment of  two  indiarabber  bands  in  snitablo  grooves  to  keep  the  glass 
in  position,  instead  of  having  it  oemented.  It  was  claimed  that  this  saved 
trouble  and  time  in  the  event  of  the  glass  being  broken. 

Mr.  C.  Lees  Cnrties  (0.  Baker)  exhibited  an  aohromatio  condenser 
which  was  a  modification  of  the  Zeiss  model,  the  aperture  being  N.  A.  1  *  0 
and  aplanatic  cone  90,  lenses  7/8  in.  diameter,  working  distance  4/10  in. ; 
when  the  front  lens  is  removed  this  condenser  is  suitable  for  use  with 
low-power  objectives,  the  working  distance  then  being  8/10  in.  The 
mount  is  supplied  with  iris  diaphragm  and  carrier  for  stops  (see 
p.  612,  fig.  129). 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Mr.  Bogers  and  Mr.  Curties 
for  these  exhibits. 

A  short  descriptive  paper  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Stringer, "  On  a  new  Projec- 
tion Eye-piece,  and  an  improved  Polarizing  Eye-piece" — sent  to  the 
meeting  for  exhibition — was  taken  as  read. 

Miss  A.tLorrain  Smith's  paper  '<  On  some  New  Microscopic  Fungi " 
was  also  taken  as  read,  the  President  giving  a  short  r^m^  of  its  con- 
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tents,  and  expressing  the  opinion  that  this  communication  would  be  an 
important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  microscopic  fungi. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Bennett  said  he  was  particularly  glad  to  have  this  paper 
offered  to  the  Society  by  Miss  Smith,  as  it  was  one  of  a  kind  of  which 
there  had  been  too  few  of  late  years  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 
There  was  one  special  point  with  regard  to  parasitic  fungi  which  he 
thought  W&8  worth  calling  special  attention  to,  as  it  might  prove  to  be 
one  of  considerable  practical  importance — and  that  was  as  to  the  culti- 
vation of  fungus  parasites  on  certain  insects.  It  had  been  proposed  to 
do  this  on  the  Continent,  and  also  in  Australia  and  America,  with  a  view 
to  get  rid  of  insect  pests — locusts  and  others ;  and  if  efforts  in  thia 
direction  were  successful,  they  might  be  the  means  of  producing  very 
beneficial  economic  results. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Mr.  Stringer  and  to  Miss 
A.  L.  Smith  for  their  communications. 


The  President  having  requested  Mr.  Earop  to  occupy  the  chair  pro 
iem.j  read  a  paper  and  gave  a  lantern  demonstration  '<  On  the  Structure 
of  some  PalsBozoic  Plants.'*  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said  that 
the  intelligent  study  of  Palsaozoic  plants  was  not  yet  a  century  old  ;  for 
although  their  presence  had  long  been  recognised,  they  appeared  to  have 
been  regarded  simply  as  freaks  of  nature — Sternberg  in  Germany  in  1820, 
Brongmart  in  France  in  1822,  and  Lindley  and  Hutton  in  England  in 
1881,  must  be  regarded  as  the  fathers  of  Palieobotany ;  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  host  of  others.  The  importance  of  fossils  was  first  recog- 
nised by  Wm.  Smith,  who  observed  that  strata  could  be  identified  by 
the  organised  fossils  foxmd  in  them.  He  published  this  important  fact 
in  1816,  and  thus  laid  the  basis  for  what  was  known  as  stratigraphical 
geology. 

The  great  majority  of  the  plants  preserved  as  fossils  are  found  in 
these  shsdes,  which  were  the  mud  deposits  of  ancient  lakes  and  rivers. 
The  plants  have  been  hermetically  sealed  in  these  shales,  and,  although 
the  tissues  have  been  converted  into  carbon,  the  form  and  venation  of  the 
leaves,  and  in  some  few  cases  the  aspect  of  the  fruits,  have  been  preserved. 
The  most  important  information  as  to  these  extinct  floras  has  however 
been  obtained  from  specimens  in  which  the  tissues  have  been  replaced  by 
minerals  dissolved  in  the  strata  enclosing  them.  These  often  exhibit 
the  most  delicate  structures,  when  thin  sections  properly  prepared  and 
mounted  are  examined  under  the  Microscope  ;  as  for  example,  sections 
of  the  **  Goal  balls  "  of  Halifax,  of  vegetable  remains  from  King's  Cliff, 
near  Burntisland,  and  of  the  charred  carboniferous  forests  in  Arran. 
He  had  arranged  for  the  lantern  sections  of  plants  from  the  Carboniferous 
system,  and  would  show  these  on  the  screen  ;  but  before  doing  so  wished 
to  point  out  to  what  group  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  they  belong. 
The  cellular  plants,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  been  lost;  they 
quickly  decayed,  and  though  they  doubtless  contributed  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  vegetable  carbon  found  in  the  older  rocks,  they  have  left  no 
structure,  no  indication  of  external  form  by  which  they  could  be  recog- 
nised. Sir  Wm.  Dawson  found  specimens  of  a  remarkable  stem  in  the 
lower  Devonian  rocks  of  Canada,  a  description  of  which  he  published 
under  the  name  of  PrototasnteSy  considering  it  to  be  a  representative  of 
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existiDg  yews.  A  microscopic  study  of  well  preserved  and  authentic 
specimens  of  this  fossil  led  him  (the  President)  to  pnhlish  a  paper  in 
the  Society's  Journal  in  1872  in  which,  with  the  assistance  of  admirahle 
plates,  he  demonstrated  that  this  stem  was  that  of  a  cellular  plant  be- 
longing to  the  AlgaB — a  view  at  first  strongly  contested  by  Sir  Wm. 
Dawson,  but  at  length  accepted.  Fungal  remains  had  also  been  detected 
in  the  Carboniferous  strata  by  Alder,  in  the  form  of  masses  of  myce- 
lium in  the  shale,  and  also  by  himself  as  parasites  penetrating  the 
tissues  of  higher  plants.  The  plants  which,  by  their  external  form  and 
internal  structure,  have  been  certainly  determined,  are  vascular  plants 
belonging  to  the  EquisetacesB,  Filices,  and  Selaginellacesa  amongst 
Cryptogams,  and  to  the  ConiferaB,  groups  which  exist  in  the  present 
flora  of  the  globe,  and  are  represented  in  the  indigenous  flora  of 
Britain. 

I.  The  Equisetacesd  are  herbaceous  plants  with  underground  stems 
and  ascending  leaf-  and  spore-bearing  stems ;  the  leaves  are  reduced  to  a 
tooth-sheath  at  the  nodes ;  the  fruit  is  in  small  cones  consisting  of 
stalked  peltate  leaves  on  a  shortened  axis,  each  leaf  or  sporophore 
having  several  sporanges  attached  to  the  flat  apex.  The  spores  are  small 
and  of  uniform  size,  and  are  furnished  with  hygrometric  slaters.  In  all 
essential  characters  the  living  plants  agree  with  the  Carboniferous 
EquisetaceaB ;  but  these  ancient  plants  had  arborescent  stems,  distinct 
leaves,  and  cones  composed  of  alternate  whorls  of  sporophylls  and  bracts. 
Like  other  Vascular  Cryptogams  of  the  period,  the  stems  increased  in 
diaineter  through  the  presence  of  a  cambium  which  added  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  vascular  cylinder,  just  as  the  wood  cells  are  produced  in 
the  higher  exogenous  stems  of  the  present  flora. 

The  structure  of  the  cone  was  essentially  the  same  in  the  living  and 
the  fossil  Equisetace®,  and  this  was  the  case  also  in  regard  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  sporanges  and  the  character  of  the  spores. 

II.  Filices  are  represented  at  the  present  time  in  England  by  herba- 
ceous plants,  some  of  which,  like  the  male  fern  and  Eoyal  fern,  have 
stems ;  but  such  stems  attain  a  great  size  in  the  tree  ferns  of  warmer 
regions.  Seme  ferns  have  very  simple  leaves,  but  others  have  the  most 
compound  leaves  found  in  any  plants.  The  sporanges  are  borne  on  the 
under  side  or  margins  of  the  leaves,  the  spores  being  uniform  in  size. 
The  Carboniferous  ferns  included  many  that  could  not  be  separated  from 
living  groups ;  but  in  addition  there  were  two  extinct  groups  repre- 
sented by  PsaroniuSf  and  by  the  more  remarkable  stem  of  Heterangiwn^ 
which,  as  in  Calamites,  possessed  a  cambium  by  which  additions  were 
made  to  the  circumference  of  the  vascular  cylinder. 

m.  Selaginellacen  are  common  in  the  existing  flora,  though  repre- 
sented in  Britain  by  a  single  species,  a  small  plant,  some  2  or  8  in. 
high,  which  like  the  others  included  in  the  order,  is  mainly  distin- 
guished from  the  closely  allied  Lycopodiacefe  by  possessing  two  kinds 
of  spore,  macro-  and  microspores.  The  Carboniferous  representatives 
were  huge  trees  with  large  leaves  and  an  exogenous  stem  as  in  the 
Oalamit^,  and  a  larger  cone  than  in  the  living  species,  bnt  agreeing 
in  the  important  details  with  those  of  living  plants.  These  plante 
attained  a  great  height,  and,  with  the  Calamites,  supplied  the  chief 
materials  of  our  coal-beds. 
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lY.  Conifers.  These  Ghjrmnosperms  were  the  most  highly  organised 
plants  of  the  Coal  Measores.  At  the  present  day  they  are  scattered  oyer 
the  earth,  supplying  the  greatest  quantity  of  timber  for  economic  pur- 
poses. They  are  represented  in  our  indigenous  flora  by  the  pine,  juniper, 
and  yew.  A  large  variety  of  gymnospermous  fruits  have  been  described 
from  the  Coal  Measures,  whose  affinities  appear  to  him  to  be  with  the 
TaxineaB,  held  generally  to  be  the  highest  group  of  conifers.  Specimens 
of  the  wood  also  were  frequently  found  preserved.  A  stem  of  great  size 
had  been  set  up  in  the  grounds  of  the  Natural  History  Museum. 

In  illustration  of  these  remarks,  a  number  of  actual  preparations  were 
shown  upon  the  screen,  the  majority  of  which  showed  the  particular 
structure  they  were  intended  to  illustrate — a  few  only  being  a  little  too 
thick  to  exhibit  the  details  by  that  method  of  illumination. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Bennett  felt  quite  incompetent  to  discuss  the  very  inter- 
esting points  mentioned  by  the  President  in  connection  with  the  Paladozoic 
plants.  He  should,  however,  like  to  say  a  few  words  to  elicit  an  opinion 
on  a  matter  which  seemed  to  be  of  great  interest.  Most  people  who  were 
at  all  interested  in  the  subject  must  be  aware  of  the  recent  discovery  of 
the  mode  of  impregnation  in  some  of  the  Cycadeas,  by  means  of  active 
spermatozoids,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Vascular  Cryptogams,  and  this  seemed 
to  suggest  the  question  whether  the  Gymnosperms  are  not  more  closely 
allied  to  the  Vascular  Cryptogams  than  is  usually  recognised.  Did  the 
evidence  of  palaeontology  favour  the  view  that  Gymnosperms  displayed 
a  closer  affinity  to  the  Vascular  Cryptogams  than  to  the  higher  section  of 
flowering  plants,  the  Angiosperms  ? 

The  President  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  question  to 
which  Mr.  Bennett  had  called  attention  was  one  which  deserved  careful 
consideration;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  these  strata  they 
only  saw  four  groups  of  plants,  and  that  the  ConiferaB  were  found  along- 
side  the  others,  and  were  evidently  living  at  the  same  period.  They  did 
not  know  of  any  moving  male  bodies  which  assisted  in  the  fertilisation, 
and  Brongniart  had  shown  the  presence  of  pollen  grains  in  the  apical 
cavities  of  fruits  which  had  been  preserved  in  silex.  They  did  not  know 
how  these  spermatozoids  were  developed  in  Salishuria;  but  if  they 
rendered  the  pollen-grains  unnecessary,  then  the  evidence  afforded  by 
the  presence  of  the  pollen  in  these  extinct  fruits  would  be  against  the 
idea  of  including  the  Gymnosperms  with  the  Cryptogams.  In  the 
Gymnosperms  they  had  a  seed  formed  by  the  union  of  the  pollen-grain 
with  the  ovule ;  and  they  had  also  many  cotyledons  in  the  embryo,  con- 
ditions which  widely  separated  the  Gymnosperms  from  the  Cryptogams. 

Mr.  Earop  said  it  would  be  in  order  for  him  to  propose  a  formal  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  President  for  the  very  excellent  demonstration  he  had 
given  them ;  and  as  the  President  could  not  put  this  to  the  meeting  him- 
self, he  was  sure  they  would  pass  this  at  once. 

The  President  said  he  was  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Earop  and  the 
Fellows  for  the  kind  way  in  which  they  had  passed  this  vote  of  thanks ; 
he  only  regretted  that  some  of  his  slides  had  not  come  out  so  well  as  he 
wished,  on  account  of  their  being  too  dense  for  lantern  purposes ;  there 
was  no  fault  in  the  light  He  hoped  it  was  more  interesting  for  the 
Fellows  to  see  the  actual  objects  themselves  so  far  as  the  lantern  would 
show  them,  than  merely  to  exhibit  drawings. 
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Dr.  Hebb  said  that  the  Boyal  Photographio  Society  would  be  hold- 
ing their  Annual  Exhibition  in  London  in  October  next,  and  had  written 
to  ask  if  any  Fellows  of  the  Society  would  be  willing  to  exhibit  in 
Section  V.,  which  included  the  scientific  applications  of  photography.  K 
anyone  were  desirous  of  exhibiting  he  was  requested  to  communicate 
with  Mr.  Vezey  or  with  the  Secretary,  who  would  be  Tery  pleased  to 
giye  aid  and  information. 


The  President  announced  that  the  rooms  of  the  Society  would  be 
closed  from  17Ui  August  to  17th  September  for  the  summer  vacation — 
and  that  the  next  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society  would  be  held  on 
17ih  October. 

The  following  Instruments,  Objects,  fto.,  were  exhibited.*^ 
Mr.  Ohas.  Baker : — A  new  Achromatic  Sub-stage  Condenser. 
Mr.  O.  H.  J.  Bogers : — A  Modification  of  the  Bousselet  Compressor. 
Mr.  K  B.  Stringer : — ^A  new  Projection  Eye-piece,  and  an  improved 
Polarising  Eye-piece,  in  illustration  of  his  paper. 


Hew  Fellow. — The  following  was  elected  an  Ordinary  FeUom : — 
Miss  Marion  I.  Newbigin. 
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excellent,  aiid  the  letterpress,  linking  together  and  explaining  the  teaching  of  the  illustrations,  is  dear,  concise  and 
aoearste.    The  authors  can  claim  to  have  succeeded  in  giving  in  a  limited  number  of  illustrations  a  very  complete  ^ 
series,  so  fur  as  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  average  student  of  bacteriology  are  concerned."— iVatitre. 


CHATS    ABOUT    THE    MICROSCOPE. 

Qy  H.  C.  Shbllet.  Author  of  '*  History  of  Scottish  Castles,*'  etc.    Crown  8to,  illustrated,  cloth.    2s. 
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THE 

ROYAL   MICROSCOPICAL   SOCIETY. 


(Establislied  in  1839.    Inooiporated  by  Bojal  Oharter  in  1866.) 


The  Society  was  established  for  the  promotion  of  Microsoopical 
and  Biological  Scienoe  by  the  eommnnication,  discnssion,  and  publication 
of  obseryations  and  discoveries  relating  to  (1)  Improyements  in  the  oon- 
stmction  and  mode  of  application  of  the  Microscope,  or  (2)  Biological  or 
other  subjects  of  Microscopical  Besearch. 

It  consists  of  Ordinary,  Honorary,  and  Ex-officio  Fellows  of  either 
sex. 

Ordinary  Fellows  are  elected  on  a  Certificate  of  Becommendation 
signed  by  three  Ordinary  Fellows,  setting  forth  the  names,  residence,  and 
description  of  the  Candidate,  of  whom  the  first  proposer  must  have  personal 
knowledge.  The  Certificate  is  read  at  two  General  Meetings,  and  the 
Candidate  balloted  for  at  the  second  Meeting. 

The  Admission  Fee  is  21.  2<.,  if  paid  at  the  time  of  election,  or 
21.  10b.  payable  in  five  consecutiye  annual  instalments  of  10«.  each ;  and 
the  Annual  Subscription  is  21.  2$.  payable  on  election  and  subsequently  in 
adyance  on  Ist  January  in  each  year,  but  future  payments  may  be  com- 
pounded for  at  any  time  for  Sll.  10«.  Fellows  elected  at  a  meeting 
subsequent  to  that  in  February  are  only  called  upon  for  a  proportionate 
part  of  the  first  year's  subscription.  The  Annual  Subscription  of  Fellows 
permanently  residing  abroad  is  11. 11«.  6(2.,  or  a  reduction  of  one-fourth. 

Honorary  Fellows  limited  to  50),  consisting  of  persons  eminent 
in  Microscopical  or  Biological  Science,  are  elected  on  the  recommendation 
of  fiye  Ordinary  Fellows  and  the  approyal  of  the  Council. 

Ex-ofB.cio  Fellows  (limited  to  100),  consisting  of  the  Presidents 
for  the  time  being  of  any  Societies  haying  objects  in  whole  or  in  part  similar 
to  those  of  the  Society,  are  elected  on  the  recommendation  of  ten  Ordinary 
Fellows  and  the  approyal  of  the  Council. 

The  Council,  in  whom  the  management  of  the  property  and  affiiirs 
of  the  Society  is  yested,  is  elected  annuidly,  and  is  composed  of  the  Presi- 
dent, four  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  two  Secretaries,  and  twelye  other 
Ordiiiary  Fellows. 

The  Meetings  are  held  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  each  month, 
from  October  to  June,  at  20  Hanoyer  Square,  W.  (commencing  at  8  p.]f.)« 
Visitors  are  admitted  by  the  introduction  of  Fellows. 

The  Journal,  containing  the  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the 
Society,  and  a  Summary  of  Current  Besearches  relating  to  Zoology  and 
Botany  (principally  Inyertebrata  and  Cryptogamia),  Microscopy,  &o^  is 
publiidied  bi-monthly,  and  is  forwarded  pos^free  to  all  Ordmary  and 
Ex-officio  Fellows  residing  in  countries  within  the  Postal  Union. 

The  liibrary,  with  the  Instruments,  Apparatus,  and  Cabinet  of 
Objects,  is  open  for  the  use  of  Fellows  daily  (except  Saturdays),  from 
10  A.M.  to  6  P.M.     It  is  closed  for  four  weeks  during  August  and  Sieptember. 

Famu  of  propoeal  for  FeUowship,  and  any  furlher  information,  may  be  obtain^  by 
appUoation  to  (he  Secretaries^  or  AssiBtant'Seorttary,  at  ihe  Library  of  the  Soeietff^ 
20  Hanover  Square,  W. 
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COUNCIL 


OF 


THE  ROYAL  MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 

ELECTED    17th    JANUARY,    1900. 


.PfiESIDEHT. 
*WiLLiAM  Cabbuthbbs,  Esq.,  FJR.S.,  FX.S.,  F.G.S. 

YICE-PRESIDEHTS. 


Alfbsd  W.  Bsmnitt,  Esq.,  M.A., 
B.80.,  F.L.S. 


^GsoBOB  0.  Eabop,  Esq.,  M.B.O.S. 
*A.  D.  MioHAEL,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 


E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq. 
TBEASTTSES.— J.  J.  Vkzbt,  Esq. 

SECBETABIES. 

Bmy.  W.  H.  Dallikobb,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
R  Q.  H«BB,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P. 

OSDnrABT  MEMBEES  OF  COUNCIL. 

Jambs  Mason  Allbn,  Esq.  ;     Bt.  Hon.  Sib  Fobd  Nobth. 


OoNBAD  Beoe,  Esq. 
^Bobbbt  Bbaithwaitb,  Esq.,  M.D.,  ' 

M.B.O.S.,  F.L.S. 
E.  T.  Bbownb,  Esq. 
Bby.  Edmund  Cabb,  MA., 

F.B.Met.S. 
Edwabd  Dadswbll,  Esq. 


Hbnbt  Gbo.  Plimmbb,  Esq., 

M.B.C.S.,  F.L.S. 
Thomas  EL  Powell,  Esq. 
^Chablbs  F.  Boussblet,  Esq. 
John  Tatham,  Esq^  MA.,  M.D., 

F.B.C.P. 
Geobob  Westebn,  Esq. 


CXTEATOB.— Chablbs  F.  Bousselbt,  Esq. 
Librarian  and  Assistant  Secretary. — Mb.  F.  A.  Pabsons. 


*  Members  of  the  Publioation  Gommittee. 


ROYAL   MICROSCOPICAL   SOCIETY. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  SESSION  1900-1901 


AT  8  P.M. 


Wednesday,    Oct.     17,  1900 
Nov.  21, 

„                Dec.    19,  „ 

„                Jan.    16,  1901 

(Annual  Meeting  for  Sleetion 
of  Cownctl  om<a,  Offieeri.) 


AATednesday,    Feb.     20,  1901 

„  Mar.   20,  „ 

„  Apr.     17, 

„  May     18,  „ 

„  June    19,  „ 


Fellows  intending  to  exhibit  an j  Instruments  or  Objects,  or  to  bring  forward  any 
Oommnnioations  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings,  will  much  fadlitate  the  arrangement  of 
the  business  thereat  if  thej  will  inform  the  Secretaries  of  their  intention  two  clear 
days  at  least  before  the  Meeting. 
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THE  DEL^PINE  MICROTOME. 


It  offers  certain  marked  advantages  over  other  forms  of  Microtomes,  amongst  which 
may  be  mentioned :— The  extreme  rigidity  both  of  the  razor  and  of  the  object  cut.  The 
unusual  strength  of  its  construction  and  its  durability.  The  simplicity  and  delicacy  of 
the  raising  motion  of  the  object-holder.  The  automatic  arrangement  for  reguUrtin^  the 
thickness  of  sections.  The  rapidity  of  use  in  cutting  large  numbers  of  sections  of  uniform 
thickness  for  class  purposes.  The  new  and  greatly  improved  Ether  Box.  The  large  ^ize 
of  the  section  that  can  be  cut.     Its  adaptability  to  various  microtomic  processes. 

Full   Particulars   on  Application   to— 

JR.  4&  J.  BECK,  Ltd.,  68  CornhiU,  EC. 
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The  Journal  is  issued  on  the  third  Wednesday  in 
February,  April,  June,  August,  October,  and  December. 
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VIII. — A  New  Projection  Eye-piece  and  an  Improved  Polarising 

Eye-piece. 

By  E.  B.  Stbinger,  B.A. 

{Read  20ih  June,  1900.) 

I  HAVE  for  some  time  past  used  for  projection  a  positive  eye-pieoe 
consisting  of  a  single  combination  of  SteinheiFs  construction.  Its 
advantages  for  the  purpose  are,  I  believe,  not  known.  It  is  indeed 
mentioned  in  Dr.  Dallinger*s  edition  of  Carpenter  as  making  a  good 
eye-piece  for  visual  work ;  but  the  reason  it  nas  been  so  little  used  for 
this  purpose  (if  used  at  all)  is  probably  because  the  field  it  gives  is  so 
smalt  <^d  because  only  the  lowest  powers  work  really  well ;  nothing 
above  x  6  yielding  perfect  results. 

/«  But  these,  whilst  being  drawbacks  to  its  use  for  visual  work,  are 
by  no  means  so  for  projection.  A  projection  eye-piece  is  always  of 
low  power,  and  smallness  of  field  is  desirable,  or  even  necessary. 
Moreover,  owing  to  its  having  only  half  the  number  of  reflecting 
surfaces,  this  lens  yields  an  image  of  greater  brilliancy  than  the 
Huyghenian  combination ;  and  tne  greater  fiatness  of  field  and 
absolute  freedom  from  distortion  in  the  projected  image  also  give  it 
a  decided  advantage. 

It  may  of  course  be  easily  made  either  over-  or  under-corrected  for 
use  either  with  apochromatic  or  achromatic  objectives  ;  thus  aff(»rding 
if  necessary  a  projection  eye-piece  for  use  with  the  latter;  a  thing 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  available. 

I  have  devised  a  mount  for  this  lens  for  photographic  purposes  in 
which  the  connecting  flange  is  attached  to  the  eye-pieoe  itself,  and 
is  graduated,  and  when  made  to  rotate,  causes  the  lens  to  travel  back- 
wards or  forwards  by  means  of  a  spiral  slot,  so  that  the  diaphra^ 
may  be  focused  on  the  screen.  The  graduations  on  the  flange  (which 
are  read  off  against  the  stationary  pointer  attached  to  the  body  of  the 
eye-piece)  are  made  empirically,  the  numbers  representing  the  camera 
length  in  inches,  so  that  the  eve-piece  may  be  instantly  put  into 
adjustment  without    the   troublesome    trials    previously  necessary. 
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Moreover  the  adjustment  may  be  made  withont  removing  either  the 
flange  or  the  eye-piece  from  the  Microsoope-tabe ;  and  the  stationary 
pointer  remains  always  in  sight. 

The  object  of  this  adjustment  is  to  ensure  an  invariable  tube- 
length,  and  not,  as  in  the  Huyghenian  form,  to  maintain  the  correc- 
tions of  the  eye-piece,  which  of  course  in  this  case  remain  unaffected. 

The  lens  may  be  easily  re- 
^^®'  ^*'^*  moved  from  the  mount  by  un- 

screwing the  diaphragm  in  front 
of  it.  The  same  mount  miy 
thus  be  used  for  either  the  over- 
or  under-corrected  lens,  and  the 
user  need  have  but  one  mount 
for  both  of  them. 

The  present  lens  is  an  over- 
corrected  one  made  specially  for 
me  some  time  ago  by  Messrs. 
Watson. 

I  find  that  the  Steinheil  posi- 
tive eye-piece  is  also  particularly 
adapted  for  visual  work  in  con- 
junction with  a  nicol  prism. 
The  pencil  issuing  from  it  is  so 
slightly  convergent,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  it  and  the  eye  so 
considerable,  that  the  nicol  may 
be  used  above  it,  and  even  a 
calcite  plate  as  well,  without 
cutting  off  any  of  the  field ;  and 
though  this  field  is  small,  yet  it 
is  much  larger  than  can  be  got 
with  the  nicol  over  the  Huy- 
ghenian eye-piece,  where  more 
than  half  ot  it  is  lost.  The 
results  obtained  with  the  Steinheil  are  also  of  lauch  greater  bril- 
liancy. 

ThQ  lens  of  this  eye-piece  is  one  of  the  ordinary  Continental  lowps 
magnifying  six  times,  and  the  niool  is  mounted  so  that  it  may  also  be 
Qsed  if  necessary  above  the  objective.  It  slips  into  the  upper  end  of 
the  eye-i)ieoe  where  it  may  be  freely  rotat^,  and  is  supported  by  a 
collar  which  maintains  it  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  lens. 
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IX. — Report  on  the  Recent  Foraminifera  of  the  Malay  Archipelago 
collected  hy  Mr.  A.  Durrand,  F.BM8.--Part  IX. 

By  FOBTESOUB  WiLLIAH   MiLLETT,   F.R.M.S. 

{Read  11th  October,  1900.) 
Platb  IV. 

Bifarina  dongaia  sp.  n.,  plate  IY»  figB.  1,  2. 

Test  elongate,  straight,  compressed,  tapering  gradually  towards 
the  aboral  endL  The  earlier  chambers  small  and  biserial  or  irregularly 
agglomerated.  The  uniserial  chambers  inflated,  with  projecting  mar- 
gins causing  the  peripheral  margin  of  the  test  to  be  lobnlated ;  the 
earlier  of  these  cnambers  are  trilateral,  the  terminal  ones  qnadri- 
lateral.  Sntores  depressed.  Surface  ornamented  with  longitudinal 
lines  of  puncta.  Aperture  a  long  bordered  slit  at  the  apex  of  the 
chamber.    Length  0  *  76  mm. 

There  is  very  little  variation  in  this  interesting  form.  The  lines 
of  perforations  may  be  more  or  less  distinct ;  and  frequently  a  con- 
striction of  the  cell-wall  causes  an  inflated  lobe  to  be  formed  at  the 
projecting  base  of  the  nniserial  chambers. 

A  stage  in  the  transition  from  the  biserial  to  the  uniserial 
arrangement  of  the  chambers  is  well  indicated  in  the  Bolivina 
porrecta  of  Brady,  with  its  zigzag  sutures  and  triangular  chambers 
extending  the  full  width  of  the  test  This  is  carried  a  stop  fnrflier 
by  the  Malay  allied  examples,  which  in  the  later  steges  attain  the 
true  uniserial  plan  of  growth,  and  serve  to  bind  the  whole  together 
in  a  very  natural  group.  Having  thus  to  deal  with  dimorphous 
forms  derived  from  both  Yirgvlina  and  Bolivina^  it  is  convenient 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  IV. 


Pig.  1. — Bifarina  dongaia  sp.  n.     x  75. 
„    2.  „  „         „     A  few  of  tho  uniserial  cbamberd.     x  75. 

„    3.  „        porreeta  Brady  sp.     x  90. 

„    4. — Bolivina  nobiltB  Hantken.     x  90. 
„    5.  „        tesotilarioide$  Beuas.     X  90. 

n    6.  „        eonvaUaria  sp.  n.     x  100. 

„    7.  „        Durrandii  sp.  n.     x  100. 

„    8.  „        Karreriana  Brady  var.  carinata  var.  n.     x  60. 

n    9.  „        Hanikeniana  Brady.     X  55. 

,,10.  „        Sehtoageriana  Brady.     X  65. 

„  11. — Mimonna  affinis  sp.  n.     x  90. 
^12.  „        $pinulo$a  sp.  n.     x  75. 

,,13.  „  „         „      var.     X  90. 

„  14.  „        hyitrizvp.n.     X  75. 

„  15.  „  „     a  portioD  of  the  cell-wall  mounted  in  balsam  and  viewed 

by  transmitted  light    x  180. 
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to  extend  the  Bubgenus  Bifarina  of  Parker  and  Jones,  so  that  it  may 
inclnde  all  the  members  of  the  series,  and  thus  avoid  the  disadvantage 
of  instituting  a  new  name  for  forms  which  admittedly  are  scarcely 
separable. 

In  the  genns  FUwrostomella  the  triangular  chambers  with  zigzag 
sntnres  are  of  common  occurrence.  Other  figured  forms  of  similar 
construction  are  Textularia  laminaris  Costa  *  and  Bolivina  cylin- 
dracea  Schwager.f  The  single  specimen  from  the  North  Atlfuitic, 
south-east  of  George's  Bank,  figured  by  Flint  X  as  Bolivina  porreeta 
Brady,  possesses  the  three  different  forms  of  chambers  as  in  Bifarina 
elongata.  It  comes  from  a  depth  of  956  fathoms,  and  il^  much  larger 
than  the  Malay  examples,  having  a  length  of  1  mm. 

Bifarina  elongata  is  very  common  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and 
occurs  at  most  of  the  Stations  in  both  Area& 

Bifarina  porreeta  Brady  sp.,  plate  IV.  fig.  3. 

Bolivina  porreeta  Brady,  1881,  Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sci.,  vol  xxi, 
n.s.  p.  57.  B.  porreeta  Brady,  1884,  Chall.  Kept,  p.  418,  pi.  lii.  fig. 
22.  B.  porreeta  (Brady)  Egger,  1893,  Abhandl.  k.  bayer.  Akad. 
Wiss.,  01.  II.  vol.  xviii  p.  300,  pi.  viii.  figs.  7-9,  46,  47. 

This  is  one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  the  region,  and  occurs  in 
abundance  at  nearly  all  the  Stations.  The  walls  are  thin  and  clear, 
as  stated  by  Brady  of  the  *  Ohallenger '  examples,  but  differ  from  them 
in  being  coarsely  perforated.  The  aboral  portion  of  the  test  is  usually 
of  a  tawny .  colour,  which  becomes  fainter  and  disappears  when  it 
reaches  the  triangular  segments.  In  the  specimens  figured  by  Egger 
the  change  of  form  in  the  later  chambers  is  not  apparent 

Obtained  at  three  *  Challenger'  localities,  namely: — Off  Culebra 
Lland,  West  Indies,  390  fathoms ;  off  Tahiti,  420  fathoms ;  and  iu 
Humboldt  Bay,  north  coast  of  Papua,  37  fathoms. 

The  ^  Gazelle '  Stations  are  Mauritius,  411  metres  and  347  metres ; 
and  a  rather  doubtful  locality,  apparently  on  the  western  coast  of 
New  Guinea,  "  Galewostrasse  "  St,  104  a,  3  metrea 

Bolivina  d'Orbigny. 

Bolivina  punctata  d'Orbigny. 

Bolivina  punctata  d'Orbigny,  1843,  Foram.  Am^r.  Merid.,  p.  63, 
pi.  viii.  figs.  6-12.  jB.  mmctata  (d'Orb.)  Woodward  and  Thomas, 
1885,  13th  Ann.  Kept.  ueol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  of  Minnesota 
for  1884,  p.  169,  pi.  iii.  fig.  12.  JB.  punctata  (d'Orb.)  Sherborn  and 
Chapman,  1886,  Joum.  E.  Micr.  Soc.,  vol.  vi.  p.  743,  pi.  xiv.  fig.  10. 
B.  punctata  (d'Orb.)  Malagoli,  1888,  Boll.  Soc.  Geol.  Ital.,  vol.  vii. 
p.  375,  pL  xiv.  figs.  1-4.    B.  punctata  (d'Orb.)  Terrigi,  1891,  Mem. 

*  Atli  Accad.  Pontaniana,  yol.  yii.  faso.  2, 185G,  p.  290,  pi.  zziii.  fig.  15. 
t .  BoU.  B.  Com.  Geol.  d'ltalia,  toI.  ix.  1878,  p.  528,  pi.  i.  flg.  18. 
X  Bept.  U.S.  Nat.  Muf.  for  1897  (1899),  p.  292,  pi.  xxxviii.  fi^.  2. 
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Com.  Geol.  dltalia,  vol.  iv.  p.  74,  pL  i.  figs.  26-28.  J5.  pimetata 
(d'Orb.)  Woodward  and  Thomas,  1893,  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey 
of  Minnesota,  vol.  iii.  p.  34,  pi.  c.  figs.  27,  28.  B.  pwnetata  (d'Orb.) 
Egger,  1893,  Abhandl.  k.  bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.,  CL II.  voL  xviii.  p.  298, 
pi.  viii.  figs.  1-3.  B.  punctata  (d'Orb.)  Goes,  1894,  K.  Svenska 
Vet.-Akad.  Hand!.,  vol.  xxv.  p.  49,  pi.  ix.  figs.  475-478,  480. 
Z>.  punctata  (d'Orb.)  Egger,  lo95,  Jahresber.  xvi.  Naturhist.  Ver. 
Passau  (p.  12)  pi.  i.  fig.  11 ;  and  B.  antiqua  (d'Orb.)  p.  11,  pi.  i. 
figs.  13,  15.  B.  punctata  (d'Orb.)  Morton,  1897,  Proc  Portland 
Nat.  Hist.  Soc.,  voL  ii.  p.  115,  pi.  i.  fig.  11.  B.  elongata  (Hantk.) 
Egger,  1899,  Abhandl.  k.  bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.,  GL  II.  vol.  xxi.  p.  14, 
pi.  xvi.  figs.  12,  13.  B.  punctata  (d'Orb.)  Flint,  1899,  Eep.  U.S. 
Nat  Mus.  for  189.7,  p.  292,  pi.  xxxviii.  fig.  1.  B.  pu/nctata  (d'Orb.) 
Wright,  1900,  Geol.  Mag.,  deo.  iv.  vol.  vii  p.  100,  pL  v.  fig.  10. 

This  well  known  and  widely  diffused  form  is  found  in  considerable 
abundance  all  over  the  Begion,  and  exhibits  the  usual  variations  in 
length  and  breadth  of  the  test,  and  in  the  number  and  form  of  the 
chambers.  In  one  interesting  variety  there  is  on  the  surfEtce  of  each 
chamber  a  clear  patch  quite  hee  from  puncta. 

Boltvina  nobUis  Hantken,  plate  IV.  fig.  4.1 

Bolivina  ndbilis  Hantken,  1875  (1876),  A  magy.  kir.  fftldt.  int. 
evkonyve,  voL  iv.  p.  56,  pi.  xv.  fig.  4.  B.  ndbilis  (Hantk.)  Chapman, 
1892,  Quart.  Joum.  GeoL  Soc.,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  516,  pi.  xv.  fig.  11.  B. 
nobilis  (Hantk.)  E^ger,  1893,  Abhandl  k.  bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.,  01.  II. 
vol.  xviii.  p.  299,  pi  viii.  figs.  35-37. 

This  species,  as  instituted  by  von  Hantken^  seems  to  be  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  delicately  striated  variety  of  B.' punctata  ;  and 
the  transition  from  one  to  the  other,  as  far  as  surface  omamentotion 
is  concerned,  is  well  shown  in  the  specimen  selected  for  illustration,  as 
well  as  in  that  figured  by  Egger.  In  both  of  these  the  puncta, 
instead  of  being  dilused  equally  over  the  whole  of  the  surfiace,  resolve 
themselves  into  longitudinal  rows  of  dots.  A  tendency  to  become 
dimorphous  is  well  shown  by  the  figured  specimen,  in  which  the 
aperture  of  the  last  formed  chamber  is  situated  at  the  apex  and 
remote  from  the  suture.  One  of  the  examples  figured  hj  Brady* 
shows  two  uniserial  following  the  biserial  chambers.  Chapman's 
figured  specimen  from  the  Gault,  referred  to  above,  appears  to  have 
the  like  peculiarity.  This  variation  is  however  unusual  m  the  species, 
and  not  normal,  as  in  the  forms  here  assigned  to  the  genus  Bifarina. 

In  the  Malay  Archipelago  this  species  is  abundant  and  widely 
distributed. 

It  is  stated  to  have  been  found  only  in  ^  Challenger '  dredgings  from 
the  South  Padfic ;  but  amongst  the  '  Grazelle '  Stations  there  is  one  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

*  GhaU.  Rept..  1884,  pi.  liii.  Bg.  14. 
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BoUvina  textUarioides  Benss,  plate  lY.  fig.  5. 

Textularia  variabilis  var.  laevigata  Williamson,  1858,  Bee. 
Foram.  Gt.  Britain,  p.  77,  pi.  vi.  fig.  168.  BoUvina  textUarioides 
Eenss.  1862  (1863),  Sitzungsber.  k.  Akad.  Wiss.  Wien,  vol.  xlvi. 
p.  81,  pL  X.  fiff.  1.  B.  textUarioides  (Reuse)  Terrigi,  1883,  Atti 
Accad.  Pontif.  Nuoyi  Lincei,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  191,  pL  iii.  fig.  32.  B. 
textUarioides  (Keuss)  Brady,  Parker,  and  Jones,  1888,  Trans.  Zool. 
Soc.,  vol.  xii.  p.  221,  pi.  xliii.  fig.  1.  B.  textularioides  (Keuss) 
Burrows,  Sherbom,  and  Bailey,  1890,  Joum.  B.  Micr.  Soc.,  p.  554. 
pi.  viii.  fig.  25.  BoUvina  textUarioides  Murray  and  Benard,  1891, 
Chall.  Bept.  'On  Deep-Sea  Deposits,'  pp.  110,  130,  pi.  xiii  fig.  3»'". 
B.  textUarioides  (Keuss)  Chapman,  1892,  Joum.  B.  Micr.  Soa, 
p.  757,  pL  xii.  fig.  12.  B.  textularioides  (Beuss)  Egger,  1893, 
Abhandl.  k.  bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.,  CI.  II.  vol.  xviii.  p.  297,  pi.  viii. 
figs.  13-16,  110-112.  j5.  textularioides  (Keuss)  Egger,  1895, 
Jahresbericht  xvi.  Naturhist.  Ver.  Passau,  p.  12,  pL  i.  fig.  8.  B. 
textularioides  (Keuss)  Egger,  1899,  Abbandl.  k.  bayer.  Akad.  Wiss., 
CI.  II.  vol.  xxi.  p.  44,  pi.  xvi.  figs.  1-3. 

This  variable  species  is  represented  by  two  well  marked  forms, 
both  of  which  are  figured  by  Brady  in  the  ^  Challenger '  Report  In 
the  one  which  is  here  selected  for  illustration,  the  cell-walls  are  quite 
smooth  and  clear,  with  the  exception  of  the  sutures,  which  are  covered 
with  opaque  granular  matter.  In  the  other  form,  which  is  well 
figured  by  Terrigi,  the  chambers  are  much  inflated  and  the  surface 
porous. 

It  is  abundant  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  is  found,  in  greater 
or  smaller  quantities,  at  most  of  the  Stations. 

BoUvina  dUatata  Keuss. 

BoUvina  dilatata  Keuss,  1850,  Denkschr.  L  Akad.  Wiss.  Wien, 
vol.  i.  p.  381,  pi.  xlviii.  fig.  15.  Textularia  variabUis  var.  spathulata 
Williamson.  1858,  Kec.  Foram.  Gt.  Britain,  p.  76,  pi.  vi.  figs.  164, 
165.  B.  dilatata  (Beuss)  Brady,  Parker,  and  Jones,  1888,  Trans. 
Zool.  Soc.,  vol.  xii.  p.  221,  pi.  xliii.  figs.  8,  6.  B,  diUUata  (Beuss) 
Malagoli.  1888,  Boll.  Soc.  Geol.  Ital.,  vol.  vii.  p.  376,  pL  xiv.  figs. 
5-10.  J?,  dilatata  (Beuss)  Terrigi,  1899,  Mem.  B.  Acad.  Lincei, 
ser.  4,  vol.  vi.  p.  110,  pL  v.  fig.  7.  B.  dilatata  Murray  and  Kenard, 
1891,  Chall.  Kept.  *  On  Deep-Sea  Deposits,'  p.  90,  pi.  xiii.  fig.  2,  4. 
B,  dilatata  (Beuss)  Terrigi,  1891,  Mem.  K.  Com.  Geol.  d'ltalia,  vol. 
iv.  p.  75,  pi.  i.  fig.  29.  B.  dUatata  (Keuss)  Woodward  and  Thomas, 
1893,  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  of  Minnesota,  vol.  iii.  p.  33,  pi.  o. 
fig.  26.  B.  dilatata  (Keuss)  Egger,  1893,  AbhandL  k.  bayer.  Akad. 
Wiss.,  CI.  II.  voL  xviii.  p.  294,  pi.  viii.  figs.  17-20.  B.  dUatata  (Keuss) 
Goes,  1894,  E.  Svenska  yet.-Akad.  Handl.,  vol.  xxv.  p.  50,  pL  ix. 
figs.  482-486,  and  pi.  xiv.  figs.  5-10.  B.  dilatata  (Keuss)  Egger, 
1§95,  Jahresbericht  xvi.  Naturhist.  Ver.  Passau,  p.  10,  pi.  1,  fig.  6. 
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The  examples  are  few  and  small,  bat  are  distribatel  oyer  both 
Areas. 

According  to  Brady  it  is  a  North  Atlantic  species,  bat  there  are 
^  Gazelle '  Stations  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  in  the  South  Pacific 

BoUvina  torttwsa  Brady* 

Bolivina  tortuosa  Brady,  1881,  Quart.  Joam.  Micr.  Sci.,  vol  xxi. 
n.s.  p.  57.  J5.  tortuosa  Brady,  1884,  ChalL  Kept.,  p.  420,  pi.  lii. 
ii«8.  31-34.  B.  tortuosa  (Brady)  Egger,  1893,  AbhandL  k.  bayer. 
Akad.  Wiss.,  CI.  II.  vol.  xviii.  p.  298,  pL  yiii.  figs.  43. 44. 

This  form,  which  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  twisted 
variety  of  B.  dUcUata,  is  rare  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  although  the 
specimens  are  characteristic  and  fine.   It  is  most  numerous  in  Area  1. 

It  is  abundant  at '  Challenger '  Station  No.  120,  off  Pemambuco, 
675  fathoms.  This  locality  is  not  mentioned  by  Brady  in  his  Beport, 
and  the  depth  of  water  is  greater  than  at  any  of  the  Stations  recorded 
by  him. 

Bolivina  rdbusta  Brady. 

Bolivina  rohusta  Brady,  1881,  Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sol,  vol.  xxi. 
n.s.  p.  57.  B.  rdbusta  Brady,  1884,  Chall.  Kept.,  p.  421,  pi.  liii.  figs. 
7-9.  B.  rdbusta  (Brady)  Egger,  1893,  AbhandL  k.  bayer.  Ak.  Wiss., 
CI.  II.  vol  xviii.  p.  294,  pL  viii.  figs.  31,  32. 

This  species,  so  widely  distributed  over  the  globe,  yet  so  rarely 
recorded,  occurs  sparingly  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  at  Stations 
in  both  Areas.  The  examples  are  rather  feeble,  and  approach  B. 
dHatata. 

It  is  very  abundant  in  the  Tertiary  day  of  St.  Erth. 

Bolivina  limbaia  Brady. 

Bolivina  limhata  Brady,  1881,  Quart.  Journ.  Micr.  Sci.,  voL  xxi. 
n.s.  p.  57.  B.  limbaia  Brady,  1884,  Chall.  Kept.,  p.  419,  pi.  Hi.  figs. 
26-28.  jB.  limbata  (Brady)  Egger,  1893,  AbhandL  k.  bayer.  Akad. 
Wiss.,  CL  II.  voL  xviii.  p.  300,  pL  viii.  figs.  10-12. 

A  few  specimens  occur  in  both  Areas,  but  they  are  not  quite 
typical,  the  margin  being  more  rounded  than  usual. 

The  *  Gazelle '  Stations  are  West  Africa  and  Mauritius. 

Bolivina  Idbata  Brady,  plate  I.  fig.  4. 

Bolivina  Idbata  Brady,  1881,  Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sci.,  vol.  xxi. 
n.s.  p.  58.  B.  lobata  Brady,  1884,  Chall.  Eept.,  p.  425,  pL  Uii.  figs. 
22,  23.  jB.  lobata  (Brady)  Egger,  1893,  AbhandL  L  bayer.  Akad. 
Wiss.,  CL  II.  vol.  xviii.  p.  300,  pL  viii.  figs.  55,  56. 

In  Part  YII.  of  this  Beport,  this  species  has  already  been  figured 
and  alluded  to  in  relation  to  Bigenerina  fimbriata.*    It  well  illus- 

*  Possibly  this  form  might  as  conyeniently  have  been  assigned  to  the  genns 
Bifarina.    See  this  Journal,  ante,  p.  6. 
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trates  the  difficulty  of  treating  the  dimorphous  forms  under  the 
accepted  system  of  classification,  the  simple  and  compound  examples 
finding  places  in  different  genera. 

It  is  hy  no  means  common  in  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

There  are  four  *  Challenorer '  Stations,  all  of  which  are  near  the 
Island  of  Papua.  The  '  Quzelle '  localities  are  West  Coast  of  Portugal, 
Mauritius,  and  West  Australia. 

Bolivina  convaUaria  sp.  n.,  plate  IV.  fig.  6. 

Test  elongate,  straight,  tapering  towards  the  aboral  end,  peripheral 
edge  lobulated;  chambers  numerous,  inflated,  with  the  peripheral 
margin  rounded  or  acute ;  basal  margin  greatly  projecting,  reflected, 
and  serrated.  Sutures  deeply  sunk.  Aperture  large  and  variable  in 
form.    Length  0*47  mm. 

This  species  varies  greatly  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
chambers  and  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  aperture.  It  may  be 
described  as  resembling  a  much  elongated  BuUmina  marginata, 
in  which  the  chambers  are  loosely  arranged  biseriaUy. 

It  is  by  no  means  common,  but  occurs  at  several  Stations,  mostly 
in  Area  2. 

Bolivina  asnariensis  Costa  sp. 

BrizaJina  asnarierms  Costa,  1856,  Atti  Accad.  Pontaniana,  voL 
vii.  p.  297,  pi.  XV.  fig.  1.  Bolivina  senariemis  Brady,  1882,  Proc 
E.  Soc.  Edin.,  vol.  xi.  p.  711 — Table.  B.  aena/riensis  (Costa)  Brady, 
Parker,  and  Jones,  1888,  Trans.  Zool.  Soc.,  vol.  xii.  p.  221,  pi.  xliii. 
figs.  2-5.  B.  asnariensis  (Costa)  Malagoli,  1888,  Boll.  Soc.  Geol. 
Ital.,  vol.  vii.  p.  377,  pi.  xiv.  figs.  11,  12.     B.  noUlis  (Hantken) 


Terrigi,  1891,  Mem.  fi.  Com.  Geol.  d'ltalia,  vol.  iv.  p.  75,  pi.  i, 
fig.  30.  B.  iena/riensis  (Costa)  Flint,  1899,  Kept  U.S.  Nat  Mus.  for 
1897,  p.  292,  pL  xxxvii.  fig.  8. 

In  the  Malay  Archipelago  typical  specimens  of  this  species  are 
very  rare,  but  passage  forms  related  to  both  B.  rdbusta  and  B.  nobilis 
are  common.  In  these  the  mcurgin  becomes  more  or  less  rounded  and 
the  striae  more  numerous  and  irregular. 

Bolivina  Bwrrandii  sp.  n.,  plate  IV.  fig.  7. 

Test  elongate,  lanceolate,  compressed ;  peripheral  margin  acute 
and  serrated ;  chambers  slightly  inflated,  inferior  margin  acute  and 
projecting ;  sutures  deeply  sunk  and  smooth ;  surface  of  chambers 
ornamented  with  broken  irregular  costae.  Aperture  a  long  fusiform 
slit    Length  0*45  mm. 

This  species  is  closely  allied  to  B.  lobata  Brady,  and  differs 
principally  in  being  more  compressed  and  in  having  the  peripheral 
margin  acute.    In  these  respects  also  it  differs  from  me  B.  campanu- 
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lata  of  Egger,*  a  minnte  form  which  he  states  may  be  the  jnyenile 
stage  of  B.  lobata. 

In  one  yariety  the  test  becomes  longer  and  less  compact  in  the 
armngement  of  the  chambers^  which  also  become  more  inflated,  thus 
showing  a  tendency  to  approach  B.  convallaria. 

It  is  one  of  the  commonest  forms  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and 
is  found  in  abundance  at  most  of  the  Stations. 

BoUvina  plicata  d*Orbigny. 

Bolivina  plicata  d'Orbigny,  1843,  Foram.  Am^r.  M^rid.,  p.  42, 

pi.  yiii.  figs.  4-7.    J5.  plicata  (d'Orb.)  Halkyard,  1889,  Trans,  and 

Ann.  Bept.  Manchester  Micr.  Soc.,  p.  35,  pi.  i  fig.  13.    B.  plicata 

(d^Orb.)  Goes,  1894,  K.  Svenska  Vet.-Akad.  Handl.,  yol.  xxy.  p.  51, 

I  ix.  figs.  487,  488.    B.  plicata  (d'Orb.)  Wright,  1900,  Geol.  Mag., 

ec.  4,  yol.  yii.  p.  100,  pi.  y.  fig.  7. 

It  is  diflScult  to  reconcile,  one  with  the  other,  d'Orbigny's  figures 
of  B,  plicuta  and  B.  costata.  In  his  ^  Am^rique  M^ridionale,'  plate 
yiii.  fig.  4,  is  described  as  B.  plicata,  whilst  in  his  '  Bassin  Tertiaire 
de  Yienne '  a  copy  of  this  figure  with  the  addition  of  a  representa- 
tion of  its  oral  aspect,  appears  under  the  name  of  B.  costata.  In 
Carpenter's  '  Introduction 't  ^^^e  figures  are  copied  to  illustrate 
B,  costata. 

B.  plicata  is  yery  rare  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  the  few 
specimens  found  mostly  resemble  those  from  brackidi  water  figured 
by  Brady  .J 

Bolivina  costata  d'Orbigny. 

Bolivina  costata  d'Orbigny,  1843,  Foram.  Am6r.  M^rid..  p.  62, 
pL  yiii.  figs.  8,  9.  B.  costata  d'Orbigny,  1846,  For.  Foss.  Vienne, 
p.  239,  pi  xxi.  figs.  44,  45.  J5.  costata  Brady,  1884,  Chall.  Bept, 
p.  426,  pi.  liii.  figs.  26,  27. 

The  specimens  are  neither  numerous  nor  in  all  respects  charac- 
teristic. In  contour  they  resemble  those  figured  by  Brady  in  the 
'  Challenger '  Beport,  and  as  in  them,  the  costaB  are  £requentiy  inter- 
rupted and  fail  to  bridge  oyer  the  sutures.  The  aperture  is  howeyer 
always  without  a  thickened  margin,  which  is,  according  to  D'Orbigny, 
one  of  the  characters  of  the  species. 

The  'Challenger'  Stations  are  Eaine  Island,  Torres  Strait,  155 
fathoms ;  Humboldt  Bay,  Papua,  37  fathoms ;  and  off  Amboyna,  15 
to  20  fathoms.    Goes  records  it  from  the  Pacific,  730  fathoms. 

BoUvina  suhanguiaris  Brady. 

Bolivina  suhanguiaris  Brady,  1881,  Quart  Joum.  Micr.  Sci., 
yol.  xxi.  n.8.  p.  59.  B.  suhanguiaris  Brady,  1884,  ChalL  Bept., 
p.  427,  pL  liii.  figs.  32,  33. 

*  Abbandl.  k^bayer.  Akad.  Wise.,  Gl.  iL  vol.  xviiL  1S93,  p.  301,  pi.  vUi.  figs.  58, 54. 

t  Page  196,  pi.  xii.  fig.  22.T 

X  Add.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  ser.  4,  voL  vi  1870,  p.  302,  pi.  xii.  fig,  7. 
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An  nnsatisfELctory  species  at  the  best,  and  seemingly  oomponnded 
of  B.  plicata  and  B.  costata. 

It  occnrs  sparingly  at  a  few  Stations,  mostly  in  Area  1. 

'  Challenger '  Stations  are,  Philippine  Islands,  95  fathoms ;  and  off 
Baine  Island,  155  fathoms. 

BoUvina  Hantkeniana  Brady,  plate  lY.  fig.  9. 

Bclivina  Hantkeniana  Brady,  1881,  Qoart.  Jonrn.  Micr.  Sci., 
vol.  xxi.  n.s.  p.  58.  B.  Hantkeniana  Brady,  1884,  ChalL  Kept., 
p.  424,  pi.  liii  figs.  16-18.  B.  Hantkeniana  (Brady)  Egger,  1893, 
AbhandL  k.  bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.,  CI.  II.  vol  xviii.  p.  296,  pL  viii. 
figs.  40-42. 

The  Malay  examples  of  this  species  are  very  fine,  and  are  snbject 
to  the  usnal  variations  of  form  and  ornamentation,  but  they  are 
mostly  of  the  broadly  oval  modification,  and  are  dl  more  or  less 
costate.  The  aperture  is  very  large,  and  is  provided  with  the  tongue 
characteristic  of  the  group. 

The  species  occurs  in  considerable  abundance  at  Station  2,  and  is 
found  sparingly  at  some  other  Stations,  but  it  is  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  Area  1. 

'Challenger'  Stations  are  Tahiti,  420  and  620  &thoms;  off 
Eaudavu,  210  and  255  fathoms ;  off  New  Hebrides,  130  feithoms ; 
and  off  Am  Island,  800  fathoms. 

The  sole  '  Gtazelle '  Station  is  West  Australia,  359  metres. 

BoUvina  Karreriana  Brady. 

BoUvina  Karreriana  Brady,  1881,  Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sci., 
vol.  xxi  n.s.  p.  58.  B.  Karreriana  Brady,  1884,  ChalL  Bept., 
p.  424,  pi.  liii  figs.  19-21.  B.  Karreriana  (Brady)  Egger,  1893, 
Abhandl.  k.  bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.,  CL  II.  vol.  xviii.  p.  299,  pi.  viii. 
figs.  38,  39. 

In  the  Malay  Archipelago  the  typical  form  of  this  species  is  very 
rare,  although  it  occurs  in  both  Areas.  ' 

With  regard  to  its  distribution,  Brady  writes,  **  This  pretty  species 
is  abundant  on  the  Hyalonema-gtoxmi,  south  of  Japan,  345  fathoms. 
It  occurs  also  in  the  South  Pacific,  at  two  points  off  Tahiti,  420 
fathoms  and  620  fathoms  respectively ;  and  in  the  South  Atlantic,  off 
Pemambuco,  675  fathoms." 

'  Gttzelle '  Stations  are  Mauritius,  411  metres  ;  West  Australia, 
359  metres ;  and  Fiji,  2432  metres. 

BoUvina  Karreriana  var.  carinata  var.  n.,  plate  IV.  fig.  8. 

This  variety  differs  from  the  type  in  having  the  peripheral  margin 
acute  or  carinate,  and  the  aperture  is  in  every  case  provided  with  a 
more  or  less  projecting  tongue.  It  is  much  larger  than  the  typical 
form.     Length  0  •  80  mm. 
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Althoup;h  described  as  a  variety  of  B.  Karreriana,  it  is  equally 
allied  to  B.  Hantkeniana,  and  may  be  treated  as  a  passage  form 
between  the  two. 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  occurs  at  several  Stations  in 
both  Areas. 

BoUvina  Schwageriana  Brady,  plate  IV.  fig.  10. 

Bolivina  Schwageriana  Brady,  1881,  Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sci., 
vol.  xxi.  n.8.  p.  58.  B.  Schwageriana  Brady,  1884,  Chall.  Kept., 
p.  425,  pi.  liii.  figs.  24,  25. 

Of  this  very  rare  form,  hitherto  known  only  from  the  *  Challenger ' 
examples,  there  are  some  fine  specimens  from  Stations  in  both  Areas. 
They  difler  from  the  type  in  possessing  a  few  delicate  costsB  near  the 
peripheral  margin,  but  in  all  the  aperture  is  provided  with  a  projecting 
tongue. 

All  that  is  known  of  its  distribution  elsewhere  may  be  summed  up 
in  Brady's  words  (Chall.  Sept.,  p.  426)  :  "  The  figured  specimens  were 
obtained,  amongst  others,  from  Humboldt  Bay,  Papua,  37  fathoms ; 
besides  which,  a  few  somewhat  doubtful  examples  have  been  found  at 
Station  185,  off  Eaine  Island,  Torres  Strait,  155  fathoms." 

Bolivina  reticulata  Hantken. 

Bolivina  reticulata  Hantken,  1875  (1876),  A  magy.  ku:.  foldt. 
int.  ^vkonyve,  vol.  iv.  p.  56,  pi.  xv.  fig.  6.  B.  reticulata  (Hantken) 
Brady,  1884,  Chall.  Kept.,  p.  426,  pL  liiL  figs.  30,  31.  J5.  reticulata 
(Hantken)  Egger,  Abhandl.  k.  bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.,  CI.  II.  vol  xviii. 
p.  295,  pi.  viii.  figs.  33,  34. 

This  form  is  rather  rare  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  although  it 
occurs  at  Stations  in  both  Areas.  Some  of  the  specimens  have  the 
peripheral  margin  rounded,  as  in  the  fossil  examples ;  in  others  it  is 
acute,  as  figured  by  Brady. 

Mimosina  gen.  n. 

Test  typically  spiral,  conical  or  trochoid ;  chambers  arranged  bi-  or 
tri-serially  about  the  longitudinal  axis.  Aperture  compound,  con- 
sisting of  two  distinct  orifices  ;  one  of  them  usually  being  a  slit  at  the 
base  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  final  chamber ;  the  other  an  opening 
varying  in  shape  and  situated  near  the  apex  of  the  chamber ;  the  two 
orifices  frequentlv  being  connected  internally  by  means  of  a  bent  tube 
or  septum.     Shell-wall  cellular  or  spongy. 

This  is  a  collection  of  forms  which,  but  for  certain  characters 
they  possess  in  common,  might  not  only  be  assigned  to  the  genera 
Vememlina,  Bvlimina,  and  Ehrenberginay  but  to  recognised  species 
in  each  of  these  genera.  These  distinguishing  characters  are  the 
compound  aperture  and  the  cellular  structure  of  the  shell-wall. 
Something  analogous  to  the  first  of  these  may  be  found  in  certain 
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members  of  the  gronp  of  Pvlvinvlina  ehgans  for  which  has  been 
insidtnted  the  genns  Epistomina;  whilst  something  resembling  the 
second  may  be  found  in  the  cell-walls  of  Lagena  Hertvdgia/na  and 
Nodosaria  intercellularis. 

Taken  in  the  abstract  these  form  a  very  natural  gronp,  and  it 
becomes  a  question  whether  it  is  more  convenient  or  even  more 
zoologically  accurate  to  treat  them  as  a  distinct  genus,  or  to  scatter 
them  amongst  already  existing  genera.  It  must  be  noted  that  they 
are  not  represented  merely  by  a  few  obscure  examples  whose  peculi- 
arities might  be  ascribed  to  local  influences,  but  all  the  forms  here 
described  are  found  in  the  greatest  profusion  all  over  the  Malay 
Region.  It  is  one  of  the  problems  of  zoology  that  species  so  well 
marked  and  existing  in  such  astonishing  abundance  should  not 
hitherto  have  been  observed  in  our  existing  oceans,  nor  in  any  of 
the  geological  formations. 

Mimosina  affinis  sp.  n.,  plate  lY.  fig.  11. 

Test  ovate ;  chambers  globular,  arranged  tri-serially  and  rapidly 
increasing  in  size ;  sutures  depressed.  Sutural  orifice  a  slit,  usually 
cribrate;  superior  orifice  a  curved  depression  with  the  extremities 
rounded.    length  0  *  35  mm. 

This  is  an  isomorph  of  Bulimina  affinis  d'Orbignv,  having  little 
to  distinguish  it  beyond  the  compound  aperture  and  the  structure  of 
the  shell-wall.  The  specimens  are  remarkably  uniform  in  appearance, 
where  there  is  any  tendency  to  variation  it  is  in  the  direction  of 
Mimosina  spintUosa. 

It  is  the  most  abundant  species  of  the  genus,  occurring  in  great 
profusion  at  nearly  all  the  Stations  in  both  Areas. 

Mimosina  spinulosa  sp.  n.,  plate  IV.  fig.  12. 

Test  elongate,  trifacial,  tapering  towards  the  aboral  end,  margins 
acute;  chambers  slightly  inflated,  the  marginal  angle  acute  and 
slightly  overlapping  the  preceding  chambers,  arranged  tri-serially ; 
sutures  more  or  less  depressed.  Sutural  orifice  a  narrow  slit; 
superior  orifice  large  and  triangular  or  semilunar.  Length  0*50 
mm. 

This  is  an  isomorph  of  VerneuUina.  It  is  very  variable  not  only 
in  length,  but  in  the  form  and  extent  of  inflation  of  the  chambers,  as 
well  as  in  the  degree  of  acuteness  of  the  peripheral  margins. 

It  is  abundant,  but  less  so  than  the  other  forms. 

Mimosina  spinulosa  var.,  plate  IV.  fig.  13. 

In  this  variety  the  marginal  angles  of  the  chambers  are  developed 
into  lobes  terminating  in  a  spine.  The  chambers  are  more  inflated 
and  less  regularly  arranged,  and  the  test  is  often  contorted. 
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It  is  more  abundant  than  the  typical  form,  and  the  distribution  i» 
the  same. 

MimoBina  hystrix  sp.  n.,  plate  IV.  fig.  14. 

Test  oblong  ovate;  tri-serial  in  the  earlier  stage,  subsequently 
becoming  bi-serial.  Chambers  inflated,  those  of  the  bi-serial  portion 
proyided  with  a  spine  at  the  rounded  peripheral  margin;  sutures 
sunk.  Aperture :  both  orifices  circular  or  ovai  with  a  bordered  margin. 
Length  0-50. 

In  some  respects  this  form  resembles  Ehrenhergina  hystrix 
Brady,  but  there  is  no  real  affinity.  It  differs  from  the  other 
species  in  its  dimorphous  character  as  well  as  in  the  form  and 
position  of  the  suturai  orifice. 

It  is  abundant,  but  more  local  than  the  other  species. 
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NOTES. 

The  Microscopes  of  Powell,  BosSy  and  Smith, 
By  Edwakd  M.  Nelson. 

III. — JAMES  SMITH  AKD  HIS  MIOBOSOOPES. 

When  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Lister  gave  the  order  to  Mr.  W.  TuUey,  the 
celebrated  telescope  maker  of  Islington,  for  a  Microscope  to  be  made 
according  to  his  own  working  drawings,  Mr.  Tnlley  pat  it  into  the 
hands  of  James  Smith,  a  very  expert  philosophical  instrument  maker, 
to  execute.  James  Smith  finished  this  Microscope  on  May  30tb,  1826, 
and  therefore  was  the  maker  of  the  first  achromatic  Microscope  in 
this  country.  The  object-glass  for  this  Microscope  was  said  to  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  Lister  himself,  a  statement  which  is  highly  pro- 
bable, as  he  practised  lens-grinding  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  test 
his  own  formnlaB. 

This  Microscope,  seen  in  fig.  146,  has  a  draw-tube  into  which 
the  eye-piece  was  screwed;  at  the  lower  end  of  the  draw-tube  an 
erector  could  be  fitted ;  rectangular  movements  were  given  to  the 
stage  by  means  of  the  pinion  heads  shown  in  the  fig.,  one  being  placed 
in  a  vertical  position.  A  substage  is  provided,  and  we  are  told  that 
a  compound  condenser  was  fitted  to  it;  it  would  be  very  interest- 
ing to  know  the  form  of  this  compound  condenser,  because  the 
condensers  of  all  previous  Microscopes  were  very  crude,  being  for  the 
most  part  composed  of  a  single  biconvex  lens.  The  steadying  rods 
were  of  course  suggested  by  the  telescope  mounts  of  that  day,  but  the 
folding  tripod  foot,  which  was  the  usual  form  for  Microscopes  at  that 
time,  cannot  now  be  commended.  This  Microscope  differs  from  all 
those  immediately  preceding  it  in  one  essential  point,  viz.  that  it  is 
solely  a  compound  Microscope,  whereas  all  Microscopes  of  that  time 
and  for  upwards  of  fifteen  years  afterwards,  were  both  simple  and 
compound,  or  in  the  phraseology  of  that  day,  single  and  double. 
Yery  old  models,  such  as  John  Marshall's  (1704),  Culpeper's  (1738), 
Cuff's  (1744),  were  solely  wmpound  Microscopes;  but  those  of 
Benjamin  Martin,  Adams,  tfones,  Pritohard,  Powell,  and  of  Boss  even 
AS  late  as  1843,  were  both  simple  and  compound ;  so  in  this  respect 
this  Microscope  appears  in  strong  contrast  to  those  of  its  time.  The 
solid  limb,  which  clearly  predated  those  both  of  Boss  and  Jackson, 
was  quite  an  original  idea. 

About  1840  James  Smith  commenced  business  on  his  own  account 
at  50  Ironmonger  Sow,  Old  Street,  E.G.,  and  here  he  made  the  first 
Microscope,  with  his  own  name  attached  to  it,  for  Mr.  B.  L.  Beck ;  ^is 
Microscope  (fig.  147)  was  finished  on  May  29th,  1839.    This  instru- 
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ment  mnst  be  regarded  as  an  answer  to  the  Boss  Microscope,  figured 
in  the  Penny  Cyclopedia  of  1839,  which  necessarily  mnst  have  been 
made  before  the  publication  of  that  work.  The  flat  folding  tripod 
foot  is  replaced  by  a  solid  one,  and  rigidity  is  given  to  the  body  in  a 
differeot  way  from  that  of  .Boss's  model.  There  is  a  triangular  bracing 
at  the  top  of  the  limb,  and  a  guide  is  placed  lower  down,  upon  which 
the  body  slides ;  the  stage  is  evidently  a  modified  form  of  Boss's,  and 
there  is  a  Wollaston  condenser  with  rack  work  focusing,  the  conical 

Fio.  146. 


end  reminding  one  of  the  cone  diaphragms  of  earlier  non-achromatic 
models.  The  fitting  of  this  condenser  to  a  separate  arm  on  the  limb 
shows  a  distinct  improvement  over  all  preceding  models ;  both  Powell 
and  Boss  attached  theirs  to  the  underneath  part  of  the  main  stage, 
while  in  this  there  is  an  elementary  kind  of  substage.  The  nose-piece 
fine  adjustment  of  this  MicroscoDe  possesses  all  the  errors  inseparable 
from  those  of  ite  class.    It  has  been  stated  that  this  Microscope  was 
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one  of  Jackson's  early  forms,  bat  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Jackson  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 


The  next  model  made  by  James  Smith  is  in  our  cabinet  (fig.  148\ 
It  was  ordered  by  the  Society  on  Angust  19th,  1840,  and  was  delivered 
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on  November  24th,  1841 ;  it  is  figured  on  the  frontispiece  of  vol  iL 
of  Cooper's  Microscopic  Journal  for  1842.  Here  we  have  the  first 
example  of  the  Lister  limb  with  the  Jackson  rabbetted  groove ;  this 
is  an  excellent  form  of  coarse  adjustment,  and  even  to-day  it  works 

Fio.  148. 


smoothly  and  steadily ;  the  stage  remains  mnch  the  same,  with  the 
exception  of  the  addition  of  a  non-ooncentric  rotating  object-holder. 
There  is  an  achromatic  condenser,  fitted  with  rectangular  centering 
gear,  but  the  substage  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  condenser  slides  in  a 
Oct.  17th,  1900  2  p 
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grooye  beneath  the  main  stage,  foUowing  the  plan  preyionsly  adopted 
by  Powell  and  Boss.  The  foot  and  piBar  are  unaltered.  This  is  a 
oarefdlly  made  and  well-finished  Microscope.  The  accompan^g  ob- 
jectiyes  are  peculiar,  and  need  explanation.  There  is  a  1^  in.,  oyer 
the  front  of  which  a  diaphragm  is  placed ;  when  a  higher  power  is 
wanted,  the  diaphragm  is  removed  and  a  front  is  snbstitnted  for  it, 
the  combination  thns  formed  being  of  8/10  focus.    To  make  a  1/2  in. 

Fig.  149. 


this  front  is  exchanged  for  another  one.  This  1/2  in.  front  has 
a  correctional  collar  graduated  into  ten  divisions.  The  1/4  in.  is 
a  complete  objective  in  itself  with  a  similarly  graduated  correctional 
collar.  These  were  the  first  two  correctional  collars  to  be  so  graduated, 
and  it  was  some  years  before  this  excellent  plan  was  adopted  by  other 
makers,  as  they  considered  that  two  lines,  marked  covered  and  un- 
covered, were  sufficient  for  the  purpose.    Lieberkuhns  were  supplied 
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with  the  8/10,  1/2,  and  1/4  in.  objectiyes.  I  have  examined  these 
glasses,  and  have  found  them  very  well  corrected. 

In  1846,  Mr.  Smith  removed  to  6  Coleman  Street,  KG.,  and 
entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Kichard  Beck.  Here  the  model 
just  described  underwent  two  slight  modifications,  the  more  important 
of  which  was  the  addition  of  the  Jackson  method  of  mounting  the 
limb  on  a  trunnion  between  two  pillars ;  the  second  alteration  was  in 
the  stage,  by  placing  the  pinions  of  the  rectangular  motion  in  the 
same  plane  as  tne  stage,  instead  of  at  right  angles  to  it.  An  alterna- 
tive and  cheaper  form  of  stage  was  also  made,  viz.  Alfred  White's 
lever  movement,  described  in  a  paper 
read  before  this  Society  on  November  ^'^-  ^^^• 

15th,  1843.  This  movement  was  merely 
Yarley's  with  the  handle  of  the  lever  in- 
verted, Le.  pointing  upwards  instead  of 
downwfl^a  Messrs.  Smith  and  Beck's 
No.  2  Microscope  was  the  same  as  the 
old  one,  with  the  exception  that  the 
feet  of  the  flat  tripod  were  made  to  fold 
for  convenience  of  packing. 

A  No.  3  or  Student's  Microscope, 
which  deserves  special  notice,  was  made 
at  this  time.  The  limb  was  mounted  on 
a  trunnion  between  two  upright  brass 
plates  supported  by  a  flat  tripod,  very 
similar  to  the  Boss  foot ;  the  position  of 
the  flat  foot  was  however  reversed,  the 
single  toe  being  placed  in  front  and  the 
two  toes  behind  (fig.  149).  The  stage 
was  plain,  with  a  sliding  bar ;  the  body 
was  attached  to  the  limb  by  the  Jackson 
rabbetted  groove.  The  important  point 
about  this  instrument  was  its  fine  ad- 
justment ;  rising  from  the  stage  was  a 
strong  trianguliur  pillar,  upon  which  the 
limb  could  slide  smoothly;  this  limb 
was  hauled  down  against  an  opposing 

spring  by  means  of  a  lever  of  the  second  order,  placed  below  the  stage, 
as  shown  in  fig  150.  This  was  Smith's  methoa  of  obtaining  a  steady 
fine  adjustment  in  conjunction  with  Jackson's  rabbetted  groove  coarse 
adjustment,  and  a  very  excellent  plan  it  was,  for  it  is  stm  made,  and 
therefore  has  stood  the  test  of  fifty-five  years'  trial. 

In  1848,  Messrs.  Smith  and  Beck  made  the  first  concentric 
mechanical  stage ;  this  was  the  invention  of  Mr.  M.  S.  Legg,  and 
was  described  by  him  in  voL  iL  of  our  Transactions,  p.  127,  pL  27. 

For  the  Exhibition  of  1851  a  new  model  was  prepared,  in 
which  an  important  alteration  was  carried  out  at  the  suggestion  of 

2  p  2 
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Mr.  JacksoD,  viz.  the  snbstage  slide  was  made  in  one  casting  with  the 
limb,  and  the  rabbetted  grooves  both  for  the  body  and  snbstage  were 
plonghed  in  one  cut  Fig.  151  is  the  earliest  fignre  extant  of  tiiis  kind 
of  Micro»x>pe.  It  will  be  obserred  that  in  this  Microscope  no  center- 
ing gear  is  attached  to  the  snbstage,  because  it  was  thought  that  the 
Jacbon  plonghed  groore  rendered  sach  an  appliance  snperflnons. 
This  instnmient  was  also  mounted  upon  Jackson's  trunnion  and  doable 

Fig.  151. 


pillar  (this  was  afterwards  arranged  so  that  the  flat  tripod  foot  could 
be  rotated  beneath  the  pillars)  ;  a  concentric  rotating  mechanical  stage 
wus  added  ;  and  after  1860  the  single  body  was  exchanged  for  the 
Wenham  binocular.  In  1873  one  of  these  Microscopes,  which  is 
fi^equently  used  at  our  Meetings,  was  presented  to  the  Society  by 
Mr.  Charles  Woodward.  Fig.  152  is  taken  from  B.  L.  Beck's 
Achromatie  Microscope. 

In  1852,  Mr.  Joseph  Beck  joined  the  firm,  which  then  became 
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known  as  Messrs.  Smith,  Keck,  and  Beck  ;  and  in  1853  they  removed 
to  Comhill,  In  the  Exhibition  of  1862  the  firm's  principal  Micro- 
scopes did  not  differ  at  all  from  the  one  jnst  described,  but  there  were 
some  new  models  of  which  a  short  account  is  necessary.  First,  there 
was  a  cheap  class  of  instrument  called  a  ''  Universal  Microscope/'  in- 
troduced in  October  1861 ;  this  had  a  flat  circular  foot,  upon  one  side  of 
which  a  stout  vertical  pillar  was  fixed ;  to  this  pillar  the  limb  holding 
both  the  body  and  the  stage  was  attached.    There  was  a  peculiar  kind 

Fig.  152.  Fig.  153.. 


i  size. 

of  coarse  and  fine  adjustment  formed  by  a  lever  gripping  the  coarse 
adjustment  pinion,  the  coarse  adjustment  being  a  chain  movement  like 
Ladd's.  But  the  interesting  feature  in  this  Microscope  was  its  body 
(fig.  153),  which  had  three  objectives  at  one  end  and  three  eye-pieces 
at  the  other ;  this  seems  to  be  an  excellent  idea,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  it  has  not  been  largely  adopted.  This  Microscope, 
probably  on  account  of  its  inadequate  focusing  adjustments,  had  an 
ephemeral  existence.     Secondly,  there  was  a  "  Museum  Microscope  " 
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holding  500  objects,  which  were  arranged  round  large  cylinders,  the 
instmment  being  something  like  a  musical  box.  I  cannot  see  why 
some  such  appliance  as  this  should  not  be  displayed  in  our  museums. 
Foraminifera,  Polycystines,  and  many  other  objects  requiring  low 
powers,  are  not  ODly  very  suitable  for  exhibition  in  this  manner,  but 
are  more  instructive  and  interesting  than  wall  pictures ;  a  few  typical 
objects  might  be  placed  under  glass  alongside  the  instrument  so  that 
their  actual  size  mijirht  be  directly  compared  with  their  magnified 
images ;  this  would  give  to  the  uninitiated  a  better  idea  of  the  real 
size  of  the  objects  than  any  amount  of  tabulated  magnifications  in 
diameters.  It  is  also  obyious  that  a  Microscope  exhibiting  the  objects 
themselves  would  not  only  be  cheaper  but  would  occupy  &r  lees  space 
than  a  quantity  of  enlarged  models. 

In  1864  t&x,  James  Smith  retired,  the  Microscopes,  in  the  perfect- 
ing of  which  he  had  bestowed  so  much  labour,  long  surviving  nim. 

The  objectives  of  James  Smith  will  not  require  a  prolongsd  notice, 
because  his  early  ones  were  made  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Lister, 
and  therefore  did  not  materially  difier  &om  those  made  by  Andrew 
Boss.  Smith,  however,  was  singular  in  the  production  of  separating 
or  dividing  lenses,  i.e.  an  objective  capable  of  forming  a  lower  power 
by  the  remo*^  of  its  &ont  lens ;  these  have  already  been  noticed 
above.  The  following  is  a  list  of  objectives,  dating  1852,  with  their 
apertures. 


IJN.A.  11 

1/4  N.A.  -57 

1/8  N.A.  -71 

2/3  ,   28 

1/5  „   -68 

1/8  „   -82 

4/10  „   •4e 

1/5  „   -77 

1/10  „   -87 

4/10  „   -64 

With  regard  to  Smith's  illuminating  apparatus,  it  is  probable  that 
his  achromatic  condensers  did  not  differ  greatly  from  those  of  Powell 
and  Boss  already  mentioned  ;  but  in  1850  Smith  was  the  first  to  con- 
struct a  Wenham's  parabolic  reflector  ;  this  was  made  of  metal,  and 
not,  as  afterwards,  of  glass.  The  parabolic  reflector,  which  is  figured 
by  Pritchard  in  his  Micrographia  (1837),  was,  we  are  told,  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Packman,  but  Smith  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  actually  to  make  it.  The  original  one  is  in  our  cabinet.  I  am 
informed  that  James  Smith  died  about  1870. 
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ZOOLOGY. 

VBBTEBBATA. 
a.  Biiibryolonr*f 


Segmentation  indnoed  by  Spemi-Eztract4— Herr  Hans  Winkler 
has  sncceeded  in  inducing  oleaTage-phenomena  in  ova  of  Sphmrechinus 
granularis  and  Arhacia  pustuhsa  by  application  of  "  sperm-extract."  The 
extract  was  made  by  shaking  spermatozoa  in  distilled  water  and  filtering 
half-a-dozen  times.  The  cleayage,  which  occurred  in  some  oya,  was 
regular  to  the  four-cell  stage,  and  thea  abnormaL  Oontrol  experiments 
were  made.  Mitoses  were  observed.  The  author  rejects  Loeb's  idea 
that  the  spermatozoon  introduces  certain  metallic  ions  into  the  ovum. 

Alleged  Transmission  of  artificially  induced  Epilepsy  in  Ouinea- 
pig8.§— Herr  Max  Sommer  has  repeated  Brown-S^quard  s  famous  expe- 
riments, and  the  net  result  is  absolutely  the  opposite  of  that  reached  by 
the  French  physiologist  and  by  Obersteiner.  Sommer  finds  no  support 
in  this  direction  for  the  supposed  transmission  of  modifications. 

Multinucleate  Ova.|| — S.  yon  Schumacher  and  0.  Schwarz  describe 
a  remarkable  case,  the  abundant  occurrence  of  multinucleate  07a  and 
of  follicles  with  several  ova  in  the  ovary  of  a  woman  of  forty-two,  the 
mother  of  ten  children. 

Envelopes  of  Hen's  Egg.f — Prof.  Max  Schiiller  has  succeeded  in 
demonstrating  the  existence  of  a  layer  of  epithelial  cells  on  the  inner 

*  The  Sooietj  are  not  intended  to  be  denoted  by  the  editorial  **  we,"  and  they  do 
uot  hold  themselvee  responsible  for  the  views  of  the  authors  of  the  papers  noted, 
nor  for  any  claim  to  novelty  or  otherwise  made  by  them.  The  object  of  this  piurt  of 
the  Journal  is  to  present  a  summary  of  the  papers  as  aotiMlly  mMiMhed^  and  to 
describe  and  illustrate  Instruments,  Apparatus,  &c,  which  are  either  new  or  have 
not  been  previously  described  in  this  coontry. 

t  This  section  includes  not  only  papers  relating  to  Embryolo^  properly  so  called, 
hat  also  those  deaUng  with  Evolution,  Development,  Beprodnction,  and  allied  sub- 
jects. 

t  Nachr.  Ges.  Wiss.  Gottmgen,  1900,  Heft  2,  7  pp.  See  Zool.  Gentralbl.,  vii. 
(1900)  pp.  551-2. 

S  Dissertatio,  Jena,  1900,  46  pp.    See  ZooL  Gentralbl.,  viL  (1900)  pp.  478-80. 

II  Anat.  Ansseig.,  xviii  (1900)  pp.  1-8  (6  ligs.). 

1  Op.  ciL,  xvi.  (1899)  pp.  460-7  (7  figs.). 
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snrfiu^e  of  the  sheU-membrane  in  the  egg  of  ihe  hen.  The  epiiheliftl 
cells  lie  between  the  shell-membrane  and  the  albumen,  require  a  yerj 
high  power  for  their  demonstrationy  and  do  not  form  a  continnons  layer, 
but  are  present  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in  groups.  The  author  is 
of  opinion  that  the  cells  represent  the  remnants  of  the  follicular  epithe- 
lium, the  whole  egg  being  the  follicle.  The  albumen  of  the  ^g  must 
be  supposed  to  have  filtered  through  the  egg-envelopes. 

Sex  of  Extra-uterine  Foetus.* — ^Prof.  A.  Bauber  gives  a  list  (made 
by  his  assistant,  P.  Jurjan)  of  twelve  cases  of  extra^uterine  pregnancy, 
in  which^the  sex  distribution  was  eight  males  to  four  females.  From  this 
a  hasty  judgment  might  infer  that  the  unfavourable  nutritive  conditions 
led  to  a  preponderance  of  males*  But  in  another  list  which  Bauber 
recently  published,  there  were  in  eight  cases  two  males  and  six  females. 
So  that  ihe  total  result  shows  equality  in  the  occurrence  of  the  two 
sexes.  In  man;  the  author  thinks  that  the  evidence  points  to  an  ovarian 
determination  of  sex. 

Artificial  Parthenogenesis  in  Amphibia  and  Fishes-t — ^E.  Bataillon 
has  experimented  with  the  eggs  of  ttana  etculenia  and  various  fresh- 
water fishes.  He  finds  that  various  solutions  provoke  s^mentation,  but 
he  thinks  that  this  is  due  to  a  relative  dehydration.  The  influence 
seems  to  be  physical  rather  than  chemical ;  thus  the  serum  of  a 
mammal,  both  anti-diphtheritic  and  normal,  acts  like  an  isotonic  saline 
or  saccharine  solution.     The  influence  is  one  of  osmotic  pressure. 

Placenta  of  Hacacus.} — [Prof.  J.  Eollmann  finds  that  in  Macacus 
the  development  of  the  placenta  is  more  easily  followed  than  in  other 
mammals.  He  finds  that  the  mesodermal  cone  of  the  villus  consists  of  a 
double  epithelial  layer,  an  outer  covering  layer,  and  a  deeper  layer 
(Laughans'  cells).  Both  layers  originate  from  the  primary  ectoderm 
of  the  blastodermic  vesicle,  and  neither  the  cells  of  the  decidua  nor  the 
uterine  glands  take  any  part  in  their  formation.  Neither  in  Macacus  nor 
in  Homo  do  the  chorionic  villi  possess  an  endothelial  membrane.  The 
spaces  betv^een  the  villi  are  in  the  earliest  stages  a  part  of  the  uterine 
cavity.  Until  the  sixth  week  they  do  not  normaUy  contain  blood. 
They  are  extravascular,  and  the  maternal  blood  bathes  directly  the 
embryonic  villi. 

Origin  and  Development  of  Carotid  Gland.§— Dr.  A.  Kohn  concludes 
that  the  structure  found  in  mammals  in  the  vicinity  of  the  carotid  artery 
is  not  a  gland,  nor  a  network  of  vessels,  but  is  an  organ  of  peculiar 
character  belonging  to  the  sympathetic  system.  Its  special  elements, 
which  hie  calls  chromaffine  cells  on  account  of  their  colour  re- 
actions, its  nerve-fibres  and  ganglion-cells,  all  originate  itom  the 
sympatiietic,  the  chromaffine  ceUs  arising  directly  from  the  cells  of  the 
embryonic  sympathetic.  The  organ  is  best  called  the  paraganglion 
intercaroticum,  and  such  paraganglia  occur  in  various  regions  in  con- 
nection with  sympathetic  gangUa.  According  to  the  author,  Uie  medulla 
of  the  adrenal  body  is  to  be  reckoned  among  these  paraganglia.    In 

*  Anat.  Anzeig.,  zvii.  (1900)  pp.  455-7. 

t  Gomptes  Bendns,  ozxxi  (1900)  pp.  115-8. 

:  Anat  Anzeig.,  zvU.  (1900)  pp.  465-79  (6  figs.). 

§  Arch.  Mikr.  Anat,  Wi.  (1900)  pp.  81-148  (2  pl8.> 
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addition  to  the  paraganglia  themselyes,  isolated  groups  of  chromaAne 
oells,  or  single  cells,  occur  in  the  sympathetic  trunks.  Further,  the 
suprarenal  bodies  of  Selachians,  the  cell-nests  of  Amphibia,  the  groups 
of  brown  cells  in  Eeptiles,  are  all  to  be  regarded  as  paraganglia.  The 
thickening  of  the  wall  of  the  internal  carotid  in  mammalian  embryos, 
a  thickening  often  iuterpenetrated  by  blood-Tessels,  and  the  carotid 
labyrinth  in  Amphibia,  have  nothing  to  do  with  paraganglia. 

Development  of  Adrenal  Bodies.* — Dr.  Otto  Aichel  has  inyestigated 
the  development  of  these  structures  throughout  the  vertebrate  phylum, 
with  a  view  to  the  determination  of  the  homologies  of  their  various 
elements.  He  finds  that  they  are  universally  present  above  cyclostomes, 
but  finds  nothing  to  support  the  current  view  that  the  suprarenals  of 
the  lower  vertebrates,  like  the  medulla  of  the  adrenals  in  the  higher, 
originate  from  the  sympathetic.  His  results,  on  the  other  hand,  show 
that  the  interrenals  of  the  lower  vertebrates,  like  the  adrenals  of  the 
higher,  originate  from  the  funnels  of  the  mesonephros.  The  suprarenals 
of  the  lower  vertebrates  arise  from  the  transverse  canals  of  the  meso- 
nephros, as  do  the  adrenals  found  in  the  broad  ligament  in  the  female 
of  higher  vertebrates  and  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male  (accessory 
adrenals).  In  consequence,  in  the  whole  vertebrate  series  two  separate 
adrenal  sjrstems  occur.  The  one  is  represented  by  the  adrenals  of  the 
higher  vertebrates  and  the  interrenals  of  the  lower ;  the  other  is  repre- 
sented by  the  accessory  adrenals  in  the  higher  vertebrates  and  the 
suprarenals  in  the  lower.  These  accessory  adrenals  (Marchand*s  adre- 
nals) the  author  finds  to  be  universally  present  in  the  higher  vertebrates, 
though  often  minute,  and  they  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  so-called 
accessory  adrenals  which  occasionally  occur  as  the  result  of  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  troe  adrenal  body — a  phenomenon  analogous  to  the 
not  infrequent  dismemberruent  of  salivary  glands,  spleen,  &c.  The 
difierences  between  higher  and  lower  vertebrates  the  author  explains  as 
follows.  In  the  lower  the  mesonephros  retains  throughout  life  its 
excretory  function,  and  its  two  parts  (funnels  and  transverse  canals) 
give  rise  respectively  to  interrenals  and  suprarenals  which  are  equivalent 
structures.  The  interrenals  are  originaUy  paired,  but  later  become 
unpaired.  In  the  higher  vertebrates  the  mesonephros  has  only  a 
temporary  excretory  significance,  and  though  suprarenal  bodies  originate 
from  its  transverse  canals  as  in  Selachians,  yet  these  never  reach  full 
development,  and  become  the  rudimentary  accessory  adrenals.  The 
interrenals  originate  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Selachians,  remain 
paired  throughout  life,  and  form  the  obvious  adrenals  of  the  higher 
vertebrates. 

Development  of  the  Duodenal  Papillse.t— Dr.  Konrad  E.  Helly  has 
investigated  the  development  of  the  primordia  of  the  pancreas,  and  of 
the  duodenal  papill»  on  which  the  pancreatic  and  bile-ducts  open  in 
human  embryos,  in  order  to  determine  the  reason  of  the  variations 
in  size  of  the  papillte  during  development.  He  finds  that  the  portion 
of  pancreatic  tissue  found  in  the  papilla  minor  in  the  adult  appears  at  a 
very  early  stage  in  the  embryo,  before  the  appearance  of  ike  papilla 

*  Arch.  Mikr.  Anat,  Ivi.  (1900)  pp.  1-80  (3  pis.  and  1  fig.). 
t  Tom.  cit,  pp.  291-808  (1  pi.  and  12  figs.). 
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itself.  The  reason  why  this  pancreatic  tissue  appears  in  the  papilla 
minor  rather  than  in  the  papilla  nuijor,  appears  to  be  that  while  the 
ductus  Santorini  does  not  undergo  a  change  of  position  during  deyelop- 
ment,  the  ductus  Wirsungiantts  does.  The  papillte  themselves  appear 
when  the  fibres  of  the  intestinal  musculature  become  obvious,  and  tiieir 
growth  results  mechanically  from  the  increase  in  length  of  the  contained 
ducts. 

Germinal  Cells  of  Spinal  Cord.* — Prof.  G.  Sclavunos  notes  that 
while  His  supposed  the  round  cells  of  the  developing  spinal  cord  to 
be  special  cells  and  the  forerunners  of  the  nerve-cells,  others  (e.  g. 
V.  Eolliker  and  Schaper)  regarded  these  cells  (the  germinal  cells  of 
His)  as  the  forerunners  of  both  nerve-cells  and  glia-cells,  and  as  merely 
young  unspecialised  epithelial  cells.  As  the  formation  of  tho  neuroglia 
occurs  during  the  later  period  of  development,  the  question  should  be 
solved  by  finding  whether  or  not  these  cells  persist  after  the  formation 
of  the  nerve-tissue.  The  author  studied  late  embryos  and  new-boru 
young  of  dogs,  cats,  and  mice,  and  finds  that  the  elements  of  the  spinal 
cord  go  on  dividing  until  after  birth,  and  that  His'  germinal  cells  do  not 
disappear  from  the  white  substance  with  the  formation  of  the  nerve- 
cells,  but  persist  until  birth  as  formative  material.  These  germinal 
cells  occur  at  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  posterior  root,  in  the  posterior 
root  itself,  and  in  the  spinal  ganglia  of  new-born  mammals.  The  author 
further  finds  that  nerve-cells  occur  in  the  arachnoids,  where  they  have 
not  been  previously  described. 

Sexual  Kineses  in  Triton-f — Prof.  J.  A.  Janssens  finds  that  there 
is  a  very  remarkable  analogy  between  the  divisions  which  occur  in  the 
formation  of  the  spermatozoa  in  Triton  and  those  which  occur  in  the 
formation  of  pollen-grains  as  described  by  Gr6goire  for  the  lily.:^  He 
finds  that  in  the  two  sexual  kineses  of  the  spermatocytes  of  Triton^  the 
four  rods  which  arise  from  each  primitively  single  chromosome  originate 
by  two  longitudinal  divisions.  After  the  synapsis  the  nuclear  thread 
divides  into  twelve  blocks,  and  the  result  of  the  two  longitudinal 
divisions  is  to  convert  each  of  these  blocks  into  a  quaternary  group,  the 
latter  process  following  immediately  on  the  former.  In  the  details  of  the 
process  the  author  finds  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  conditions  in 
the  lily. 

Another  Hermaphrodite  Frog.§  —  Mr.  B.  C.  Punnett  describes  a 
case  in  which  the  right  side  showed  a  well-developed  MUUerian  duct,  a 
ureter  with  a  seminal  vesicle,  a  well-developed  testis,  on  it  a  pigmented 
patch  with  one  normal  ovnm ;  while  the  left  side  had  a  well-developed 
MUllerian  duct,  a  small  seminal  vesicle,  and  an  unmistakable  ovary,  with 
an  almost  isolated  patch  of  testicular  tissue  including  spermatozoa  and 
one  ovum.  The  fatty  body  was  well  developed  on  each  side,  and  the 
male  glandular  enlargement  of  the  first  finger  was  well  marked. 

Dentition  of  Bodent8.|| — Elin  Cederblom  has  investigated  the  pro- 
blem of  replacement  in  tho  teeth  of  Bodeuts.     In  those  with  more  than 

•  Anat  Anzeig.,  xvi.  (1899)  pp.  467-73  (5  figs.). 

t  Op.  cit.,  xvii.  (1900)  pp.  520-4  (10  figs.). 

:  Of.  this  Journal,  1899.  p.  498. 

§  Aon.  Nat  Hist.,  vi.  (1900)  pp.  179-80  (1  pi.). 

II   Zool.  Jahrb.  (Abth.  Syst.),  xiii.  (1900)  pp.  269-86. 
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tbree  back  teeth, — in  Anomalarid»,  Geomyidad,  Heteromyidaa,  Bathy- 
ergid»,  Dipodidsd,  Pedetids?,  Octodontidsd,  and  Chinchillidaa,  there  seems 
to  be  no  succession  of  teeth.  Bat  farther  research  is  necessary  to  show 
whether  there  may  not  be  a  replacement  daring  foBtal  life,  as  is  known  to 
be  the  case  in  Caviidte. 

Dental  Ridge  of  Selachians.*  —  Paul  Laaser  has  investigated  the 
deyelopment  of  the  dental  ridge  in  embryos  of  Spinax  niger^  Mustelus 
bevis,  and  Acanthias  vulgaris.  In  Spinax  the  deyelopment  of  the  teeth 
takes  place  Bomewhat  more  rapidly  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  jaw  ; 
whereas  in  Mustelw  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Otherwise  the  author's  ob* 
servations  appear  to  confirm  exactly  Hertwig's  previous  descriptions  for 
Acanthias, 

Homology  of  Kupffer's  Vesicle-f — ^Fr.  Kopsch  notes  that  many  sug- 
gestions have  been  made  as  to  the  significance  of  this  characteristic  of 
the  embryos  of  Teleosts ;  as  that  it  is  the  homologue  of  the  allantois,  of 
the  terminal  vesicle  of  the  fost-anal  gut  in  Selachians,  of  the  archen- 
teron.  The  progress  of  knowledge^has,  according  to  the  author,  made 
the  first  position  impossible,  and  he  does  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
evidence  for  the  third,  but  is  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  all  supports 
the  second  view.  Further,  he  believes  that  the  post-anal  gut  of  Sela- 
chians and  the  vesicle  of  Teleost  embryos  are  both  to  be  explained  as 
remnants  of  the  primitive  food-canal  which  extended  to  the  posterior 
end  of  the  body.  As  Selachians  are  nearer  the  primitive  type  than  the 
more  aberrant  Teleosts,  it  is  natural  that  the  post-anal  gut  should  reach 
a  higher  degree  of  development  in  the  former  than  does  its  homologue 
in  the  latter.  In  more  detail,  Eupffer's  vesicle  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  primitive  cloaca  neurenterica. 

Rearing  of  Sesrfish  Larvse.}  —  Mr.  Walter  Garstang  has  made  a 
series  of  experiments  on  this  subject,  choosing  Blennius  ocellaris  as  the 
subject  of  observation.  He  was  successful  in  rearing  a  certain  per- 
centage of  larvsd  through  the  critical  stages,  and  believes  that  the  essen- 
tial conditions  for  the  obtaining  of  this  result  are  a  liberal  supply  of 
pure  water,  a  moderate  agitation  of  the  water,  the  provision  of  suitable 
food  prior  to  the  absorption  of  the  yolk,  and  a  constant  but  not  excessive 
food-supply.  In  regard  to  the  food-supply  it  is  essential  that  the  tastes 
of  the  individual  larvad  be  considered.  Incidentally  the  paper  contains 
some  notes  ou  the  habits,  &c.  of  Blennius  ocellaris. 

Recent  Teratological  Literature.§  —  Prof.  Bertram  C.  A.  Windle 
publishes  the  tenth  of  his  very  useful  reports.  In  the  experimental  part 
he  summarises,  inter  alia^  Bertacchini's  ||  observations  on  the  results  of 
puncturing  the  blastoporic  rim  in  Bana  esculenta ;  Barfurth'sf  evidence 
that  the  cauda  bifida  of  amphibian  larvad  is  due  to  regeneration  after 
injury ;  Barfurth's  **  remarkable  case  of  a  larval  lamprey  with  three 
tails,  each  containing  a  spinal  cord,  a  notochord,  a  caudal  artery,  and 
myomeres.     In  the  section  on  duplicity,  he  summarises  among  others,  a 

*  Anat.  Atizeig.,  xvii.  (1900)  pp.  479-89  (8  figs.).       t  Tom.  clt.,  pp.  497-509. 

X  Journ.  Mar.  Biol.  Ass.,  vi.  (1900)  pp.  70-98. 

§  Journ.  Anat.  PhysioL  Norm.  Path.,  zxxiy.  (1900)  pp.  410-25. 

II   lut.  Monatachr.  Anat.  Phys.,  xvi.  Heft  7,  8. 

^  Arch.  Entwickelungsmech.,  ix.  **  Tom.  cit. 
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paper  by  O.  Schnltze*  on  the  origin  of  doable  monstrosities.  This 
result  may  follow  from  three  possibilities : — (a)  The  OTom  escapes  from 
the  oTary  with  tvvo  nuclei,  and  may  be  fertilised  by  two  spermatozoa, 
from  which  two  processes  of  segmentation  would  follow.  (M  Through 
over-ripeness,  the  innate  tendency  to  division  on  the  part  of  the  oyum 
may  lead  to  its  division  into  two  parts,  each  of  which  may  subsequently 
be  fertilised,  (c)  The  ovum  may  be  normally  fertilised  and  proceed  to 
the  first  division.  Then,  by  some  unknown  process,  each  of  the  first 
two  blastomeres  may  go  on  to  an  independent  development. 

Homogamy  and  Fertility.!  —  Prof.  Earl  Pearson,  some  time  ago, 
asked  the  interesting  question : — "  When  any  form  of  life  breaks  up 
into  two  groups  under  the  influence  of  natural  selection,  what  is  to 
prevent  them  intercrossing  and  so  destroying  the  differentiation  at  each 
fresh  reproductive  stage  ?  "  The  answer,  he  suggested,  was  twofold — 
(1^  homogamy  [i.e.  mating  of  like  with  like],  which  he  demonstrates  to 
exist  in  the  case  of  man ;  and  (2)  a  possible  dependence  of  fertility  on 
homogamy,  which  would  render  the  cross-unions  relatively  sterile.  His 
view  was,  that  a  correlation  of  homogamy  with  fertility,  together  with 
natural  selection,  could  produce  a  permanent  differentiation  of  species, 
but  that  neither  alone  could  be  efifectual. 

After  giving  evidence  that  a  progressive  change,  but  no  differentia- 
tion, can  be  produced  by  rejiroductive  selection,  he  discusses  the  whole 
theory  of  the  influence  on  evolution  of  a  relation  between  homogamy 
and  fertility.  Beproductive  divergence  has  not  an  effective  existence. 
'*  So  far  as  I  can  yet  see,  differentiation  must  involve  natural  selection, 
and  one  can  only  appeal  to  reproductive  selection  as  a  means,  but  I  think 
an  effective  means,  of  maintaining  a  differentiation  already  brought  about 
by  Darwin's  fundamental  factor  in  evolution." 

Secondary  Sexual  Cliaracter84~Mr.  G.  E.  H.  Barrett-Hamilton 
says  that  no  attempt,  so  far  as  he  knows,  has  been  made  to  trace  the 
primary  physiological  meaning,  as  apart  from  secondary  utility,  of  these 
characters.  He  ^inks,  as  many  have  thought,  that  *'  there  must  be  some 
widespread  and  fundamental  causes  to  which  all  owe  their  origin."  A 
clue  has  suggested  itself  to  him  in  his  study  of  the  nuptial  changes  of 
the  anadromous  salmonoid  genus  Oncorhynchus,  whose  spawning  he  ob- 
served in  Eamchatkan  waters.  The  nuptial  changes  of  form  and 
coloration  occur  in  both  sexes,  and  the  fish  when  thus  affected  are  most 
obviously  out  of  condition.  They  are,  indeed,  in  a  pathological  state. 
It  is  said  that  one  species  only,  0.  orientalia,  survives  the  spawning, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  species  which  becomes  least  distorted  aod  dis- 
coloured. In  a  pathological  state,  induced  by  the  influence  of  the  gonads 
on  the  general  metabolism,  he  finds  the  starting  point  whence  *'  natural 
selection  by  alteration,  suppression,  or  accentuation  of  the  details,  might 
easily  produce  many  or  all  of  the  nuptial  changes  of  animals  as  we 
now  see  them." 

Segmentation  of  Vertebrate  Head.§ — Mr.  Charles  Hill  now  pub- 
lishes in  full  his  paper  on  this  subject,  with  an  introductory  review  of 

*  Ziegler's  Centralbl.  f.  Pathol.,  x.,  Heft  10. 

t  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  London,  Ixvi.  (1900)  pp.  816-23. 

X  Proc.  Cambridge  Pbil.  Soc,  x.  (1900)  pp.  279-85. 

§  Zool.  Jahib.  (Abt.  Anat.),  xlU.  (1900)  pp.  393-446  (3  pis.  and  4  fiijs.). 
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litoratnre  and  a  full  bibliography.  His  material  inoluded  yarious 
Teleosts,  especially  species  of  SalmOy  and  the  chick,  but  to  the  ordinary 
methods  of  sectioning  he  added  dissection  under  a  simple  Microscope, 
and  examination  of  living  embryos.  In  Teleosts  he  finds  that  the  en- 
cephalon  is  divided  into  eleven  primary  segments,  which  are  indicated 
both  externally  and  internally,  and  which  precede  the  familiar  division 
into  fore-brain,  mid-brain,  and  hind-brain.  These  latter  are  not  simple 
divisions,  but  result  from  a  fusion  of  the  original  segments  in  the 
following  way : — 8  segments  go  to  the  fore- brain,  2  to  the  mid-brain, 
and  6  to  the  hind-brain.  In  the  last  case,  1  segment  constitutes  the  cere- 
bellum, and  the  remaining  5  constitute  the  medulla.  In  the  chick  the 
same  11  segments  are  represented,  bat  in  the  anterior  region  they  are 
very  transient.  In  consequence  of  this,  and  of  the  fietct  that  in  the 
region  of  the  medulla  the  segments  persist  for  some  time,  the  segments 
of  the  medulla  have  been  erroneoudy  homologised  v^ith  secondary  ex- 
pansions of  mid-brain  and«  fore-brain,  instead  of  with  the  primary 
segments  of  these  regions.  If  this  error  be  avoided,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  showing  that  the  primary  encephalic  segments  of  the  chick  are 
in  all  essentials  identical  with  those  of  the  trout,  and  have  the  same 
relations  to  the  adult  parts. 

6.  Histolofiry. 

Cell-Structure.*  — Prof.  G.  Ballowitz  has  studied  the  epithelium  of 
the  membrana  elastica  posterior  of  the  eye  as  a  good  subject  for  minute 
histological  study.  He  finds  that  the  cells  contain  a  giant  sphere  which 
modifies  in  a  remarkable  way  the  form  of  the  excentric  nucleus,  and  is 
more  distinct  in  old  than  in  young  animals.  Within  the  sphere  lies 
the  microcentrum,  usually  made  up  of  two  central  corpuscles.  These 
appearances  resemble  in  all  respects  the  conditions  previously  found  by 
the  author  in  Salpa ;  and  he  believes  that  only  technical  difficulties  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  demonstration  of  similar  conditions  in  other  cells.  The 
most  important  distinction  between  the  corneal  epithelium  and  the  epi- 
thelium of  Salpa  is  as  regards  the  minute  structure  of  the  sphere.  In 
the  corneal  cells  the  sphere  consists  of  a  basket-work  of  threads,  the 
meshes  being  of  unequal  size,  and  the  spheres  of  the  diffisrent  cells 
showing  extraordinary  variability.  In  spite  of  this  variability  and  the 
differences  from  the  spheres  of  other  cells,  the  author  is  of  opinion  that 
the  spheres  are  not  peculiar  structores,  but  true  cell-spheres.  They 
show  DO  *'  system  of  organic  radii,"  and  the  peculiar  basket-work  remains 
unaltered  during  the  changes  of  the  nucleus ;  and  therefore  the  author 
believes  that  they  disprove  Heidenhain's  '*  law  of  tension,"  and  all  the 
theories  involved  in  that  law.  The  giant  spheres  are  to  be  regarded  as 
special  cell-organs ;  but  as  in  adult  animals  the  cells  of  the  membrana 
elastica  posterior  do  not  undergo  division,  the  relation  of  the  spheres  to 
the  mitotic  process  could  not  be  studied.  The  very  extensive  modifica- 
tions of  the  form  of  the  nucleus  which  occur  under  the  influence  of  the 
sphere  both  in  the  epithelium  of  Salpa  and  in  that  of  the  eye,  are  to  be 
explained  as  the  result  of  the  great  thinness  of  the  flattened  cells,  and 
the  consequent  internal  pressure. 

*  Arob.  Mikr.  Anat.,  Ivi.  (1900)  pp.  230-90  (3  pis.  and  49  figs.). 
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Centrosome  and  Blepharoplast.* — Prof.  F.  E.  Stndnicka  has  studied 
the  little  swelling  (blepharoplast,  basal  piece)  which  occurs  at  the  base 
of  the  cilia  in  the  ciliated  cells  of  animals  and  the  spermatozoids  and 
swarm-spores  of  plants.  The  swelling  has  been  homologised  with  the 
oentrosome,  but  the  author  finds  that  swelling  and  centrosome  may  co- 
exist, e.g.  in  Peiramyzon  flttviatilia  and  Salamandra  maculata.  The  fact 
that  in  the  non-motile  ciliated  cells  of  the  gut  in  Ascaris  the  basal  piece 
is  very  slightly  developed,  confirms  the  view  that  it  is  the  motor  centre 
for  the  cilia.  In  consequence,  the  existence  of  the  blepharoplast  in  the 
spermatozoids  of  certain  of  the  higher  plants  cannot  be  taken  as  eyidence 
that  the  vegetative  cells  of  those  plants  must  contain  a  centrosome ;  for 
AS  blepharoplast  and  centrosome  may  coexist,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  former  may  appear  in  a  cell  which  does  not  contain  a  centro- 
some and  never  possessed  such  a  structure. 

Function  of  Nuclen8.t — ^M.  Henri  Stassano  finds  that  the  cells  of 
the  vascular  endothelium  manifest  a  strong  affinity  for  mercury  and 
other  poisons  introduced  into  the  circulation,  and  believes  that  this  is 
effected  by  the  nucleus,  by  virtue  of  its  contained  nucleins  which  form 
compounds  with  metals  and  bases  analogous  to  salts.  He  arranges  the 
evidence]  in  support  of  this  thesis  under  five  heads : — (1)  Leucocytes, 
which  are  very  rich  in  nucleins,  display  a  strong  affinity  for  metals. 
(2)  In  young  dogs  the  endothelial  cells  contain  granulations  shown  by 
Eowalewsky  to  present  the  characters  of  nuclear  granulations,  and  the 
author  finds  that  the  organs  of  such  young  dogs  absorb  more  mercury 
than  equal  weights  of  the  organs  of  adult  dogs,  in  which  the  granula- 
tions are  absent,  under  identical  experimentid  conditions.  (3)  It  has 
been  shown  that  Uie  proportion  of  nuclein  contained  in  an  organ  depends 
upon  the  number  of  cell-nuclei  present,  and  the  author's  experiments 
show  that  the  amount  of  mercury  absorbed  by  an  organ  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  nuclein  present  in  it.  (4)  The  non-nucleated  red  bloiod- 
corpusdes  of  mammals  are  the  only  cellular  elements  which  do  not 
absorb  mercury.  (5)  An  intravenous  injection  of  methyl-violet 
reduces  considerably  the  absorption  of  mercury  by  the  cells  of  the  vas- 
cular endothelium.  With  this  may  be  compared  the  fact  that  cells  sub- 
jected for  a  prolonged  period  to  such  reagents  as  osmic  acid  refuse  to 
take  up  stains  subsequently.  Indeed,  the  familiar  affinity  of  the  nucleus 
for  baisic  stains  may  be  regarded  as  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  author  8 
position ;  and  if  the  nucleins  be,  as  it  were,  previously  saturated  by  a 
metal  or  an  acid,  then  the  nucleus  will  no  longer  take  up  a  stain. 

New  Theory  of  the  Nucleus.} — J.  Eunstler  has  been  impressed,  in 
the  course  of  his  studies  on  Bacteriace»  (e.g.  Bacterioidomonoi  sporifera 
Eunstler),  with  the  resemblance  between  spores  and  nuclei ;  and  ventures 
the  suggestion  that  the  nucleus  of  the  cell  may  be  the  result  of  the 
transformation  of  a  sporogenic  bud,  or  the  vestige  of  a  reproductive  pro- 
cess diverted  from  its  primitive  end. 

Structure  of  Nerve-Gell8.§ — C.  Martinotti  and  Y.  Tirelli  have  applied 
the  method  of  photomicrography  to  the  study  of  the  nerve-cells  of  the 

•  S.B.  Bohm.  Ges.,  xxxv.  (1899)  22  pp.  (1  pi.  and  4  figs.).    See  also  Bot  Cen- 
tralbl.,  ixxxii.  (1900)  pp.  874-5.       t  Comptes  Rendua,  cxxx.  (1900)  pp.  1780-8. 
X  Tom.  cit,  pp.  1416-8.        §  Anat  Anzeig.,  xviL  (1900)  pp.  369-80  (1  pi.). 
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spinal  ganglia  of  varions  mammals.  The  cells  were  photographed  both 
in  the  stained  and  in  the  unstained  condition,  and  the  photographs  were 
found  to  yield  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  structure  of  the  cells.  The 
cells  in  the  different  animals  examined,  though  varying  much  in  detail, 
all  showed  the  existence  of  a  stroma  or  intertwisted  reticulum,  the  size 
of  the  meshes  apparently  depending  on  the  shape  of  the  ohromatophilous 
elements.  At  first  sight,  photographs  of  stained  and  unstained  prepara- 
tions seemed  not  to  differ  from  one  another,  but  a  more  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  former  showed  the  presence  of  the  chromatic  substance, 
as  it  wore,  spread  on  the  subjacent  stroma.  The  shape  of  the  ohromato- 
philous elements  appears  to  depend  on  tho  way  in  which  the  fibrils 
interlace,  and  the  structure  of  these  fibrils  appears  to  be  more  complex 
than  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  It  is  prol^ble  that  during  life  the 
chromatic  substance  is  semi-fiuid,  and  it  is  only  in  hardened  tissues  that 
it  coagulates  and  becomes  arranged  about  the  reticular  fibrils, 

Orandry*8  Corpuscles.* — Prof.  A.  S.  Dogiel  and  K.  Willanen  find 
that  the  relation  of  the  nerves  to  these  bodies  is  not  so  simple  as  has 
hitherto  been  supposed.  They  have  studied  the  corpuscles  in  the 
domestic  duck,  staining  with  methylen-blue,  followed  by  ammonia  and 
picric  acid,  or  by  a  modification  of  Bethe's  method.  The  result  is  to 
show  that  two  kinds  of  meduUated  fibres  end  in  the  corpuscles.  Of 
these  the  first  penetrate  between  the  tactile  cells,  and  after  forming  a 
tactile  disc,  produce  very  fine  fibrillie,  which  apparently  pass  into  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cells.  The  second  set  of  fibres  form  pericellular 
reticida  on  the  surface  of  the  cells.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  similar 
conditions  obtain  wherever  tactile  cells  occur,  as  in  the  skin  of  the  pig's 
snout,  and  in  tho  outer  root-sheath  of  tactile  hairs. 

Innervation  of  Lymphatic  Glands.f  —  Br.  W.  Tonkoff  points  out 
that  considerable  uncertainty  still  exists  as  to  the  nerve  supply  of 
lymphatic  glands.  He  has  used  Golgi's  method  for  the  glands  of 
various  mammals,  especially  the  cat,  and  finds  that  the  blood-vessels 
are  accompanied  by  nerve-st^ms,  which  form  networks  about  the 
vessels.  These  nerves  are  naturally  present  only  in  those  parts  of  the 
glands  in  which  blood-vessels  occur,  but  trabecular  nerves  also  occur, 
which  serve  for  the  innervation  of  the  unstriped  muscles  of  the  tra- 
becular. The  nerves  which  form  networks  about  the  vessels  send  off 
also  fibrils  which  interpenetrate  the  substance  of  the  gland  itself. 
Lymphatic  glands  must  therefore  be  included  among  organs  possessing 
an  abundant  nerve-supply. 

Nerve-endings-f  —  Dr.  A.  Sokolow  has  applied  the  methylen-blue 
method  to  the  Yater-Pacinian  corpuscles,  in  order  to  investigate  the 
question  whether,  in  addition  to  the  medullated  nerve-fibre,  there  is  not 
within  the  corpuscle  another  slender  nerve-fibre,  as  Dogiel  §  has  recently 
described  in  Herbert's  corpuscle&  His  material  was  the  mesorectum 
and  mesocolon  of  a  kitten,  and  he  experienced  no  difficulty  in  demon- 
strating the  existence  of  the  slender  fibril,  which  forms  a  network  with 
varicose  thickenings  over  the  surfSekce  of  the  inner  cylinder.     This  non- 

*  Zeitaobr.  wiss.  ZooL,  Ixvii  (1900)  pp.  349-60  (1  pi.). 

t  Anal  Anzeig.,  xvi  (1900)  pp.  456-9.  J  Tom.  oit,  pp.  452-5  (2  figs.).: 

§  Of.  this  Joamal,  1899,  p.  581.  ' 
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medullated  fibril  accompanies  the  stout  meduUated  fibre,  and  on  its 
approach  to  the  inner  cylinder,  divides  dichotomonsly  to  form  the  net- 
work, which  the  preparations  showed  clearly  picked  out  in  blue. 

Nerve-endings  in  Prog.*  —  Prof.  Julius  Arnold  describes  a  very 
simple  method  for  demonstrating  the  nerre-endings  in  the  tongue  of  the 
frog.  The  tongue  of  a  curarised  frog  is  fixed  on  a  Thoma  object- 
carrier,  dusted  with  fine  particles  of  methylen-blue,  and  covered  with  a 
drop  of  1  per  cent,  sodium  chloride  and  a  cover-slip.  After  15-20 
minutes  the  cells  of  the  so-called  nerve-papillte  exhibit  a  bluish-green 
tint,  the  colouring  being  confined  to  the  surface  and  to  the  central 
cells.  Subsequently  coloured  cells  appear  at  the  periphery  of  the  papillsd. 
Soon  numerous  intensely  coloured  granules  appear  beneath  the  epithe- 
lium, which  are  later  seen  to  be  in  connection  with  fine  varicose  fibrils 
forming  a  dense  sub-epithelial  network.  In  the  centre  of  the  papillae 
elements  of  various  shapes  appear,  furnished  with  nuclei  which  are  no 
longer  seen  when  the  colouring  becomes  intense.  The  elements  give 
off  forked  or  branched  prolongations  which  sometimes  cross  the  epith^ial 
cells,  and  pass  between  them  towards  the  surface. 

Structure  of  Spleen.f — H.  Hoyer  has  investigated  the  structure  of 
the  capillary  yeins  of  the  spleen,  with  a  special  view  of  determining  the 
nature  of  the  circular  fibres,  described  by  v.  Ebner  as  elastic  tissue. 
Careful  observation  at  different  periods  of  growth  has  convinced  him 
that  the  venous  capillaries  originally  form  a  system  of  branched 
endothelial  tubes,  imbedded  in  the  f^mework  of  the  spleen,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  cells  of  the  splenic  reticulum.  As  the  vessels  become 
increasingly  functional  with  the  growth  of  the  organ,  the  reticular  cells 
surrounding  them  become  modified  and  form  a  close  investment  around 
them.  Later  these  cells  and  their  prolongations  form  a  definite  fibrillar 
sheath  about  the  capillaries,  and  the  fibrils  give  under  certain  conditions 
the  reactions  of  elastic- tissue.  The  author  believes  that  the  reason  why 
this  reaction  is  so  difficult  to  obtain,  is  that  the  elastic  tissue  is  present 
only  in  very  small  amount  within  the  connective-tissue  sheath.  The 
result  is  to  give  the  walls  of  the  venous  capillaries  great  firmness,  and 
so  adapt  the  spleen  for  what  the  author  regards  as  its  main  function^ 
that  of  a  blood-filter. 

Structure  of  Epidemiis.l  —  Dr.  Franz  Weidenreich  has  studied 
the  structure  and  process  of  cornification  of  the  epidermis  of  man,  and 
finds  that  the  cells  of  the  homy  layer  are  more  or  less  strongly  flattened 
non-nucleated  structures.  Each  consists  of  a  cornified  membrane,  a 
network  of  fine  threads  consisting  of  modified  protoplasm,  and  an 
empty  nuclear  space.  The  meshes  of  the  network  are  filled  in  the  super- 
ficial cells  with  pareleidin,  in  the  deeper  with  eleidin,  otherwise  the 
structure  of  the  cells  is  identical  from  the  stratum  granulosum  to  the 
surface.  The  hotnj  membrane  arises  from  the  modification  of  the 
fibrillar  exoplasm  of  the  cells  of  the  Malpighian  stratum,  the  fibrillrjr 
network  originates  from  the  persistent  protopla8mic  fibrils.  The  elei- 
din originates  from  the  keratohyalin,  and  its  conversion  into  pareleidin 
depends  upon  impregnation  with  sweat.     There  is  no  very  striking 

•  Anat.  Anzeig.,  xvii.  (1900)  pp.  517-9.        t  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  490-7  (2  figs.). 
X  Arch.  Mikr.  Anat.,  IvL  (1900)  pp.  169-229  (2  pis.). 
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differenco  between  the  epidermis  of  the  palms  and  soles  and  that  of  the 
other  regions  of  the  body. 

Matrix  of  Gonnectiye-Tissne.* — Herr  Fr.  0.  0.  Hansen  has  investi- 
gated varioos  forms  of  connectiye-tissae  with  special  reference  to  the 
origin  of  the  ground-substance.  He  finds  that  in  the  intervertebral 
discs  the  connective-tissue  fibrils  have  both  an  intracellular  and  an 
extracellular  origin,  and  there  are  also  transitional  forms  betweea  the 
two.  The  development  of  connective-tissue  in  cartilage  takes  place  in 
various  ways,  one  of  the  most  interesting  being  the  development  of  the 
fibrillad  from  albumoid  masses  which  are  ejected  from  the  cells.  The 
albumoid  masses  form  in  vacuoles  in  the  colls,  and  are  ejected  from  the 
cell  together  with  the  portion  of  the  cell-substance  forming  the  wall  of 
the  vacuole.  As  they  lie  in  the  matrix  they  then  become  centres  for 
the  formation  of  fibrillar.  The  author  also  finds  that  in  the  cartilage  of 
difierent  animals  there  are  true  extracellular  centres  for  fibrillar  forma- 
tion, showing  that  the  matrix  possesses  formative  activity  apart  from  its 
enclosed  cells.  Generally,  the  author  considers  that  the  distinction 
between  "  ground-substance  "  and  "  protoplasm  "  is  somewhat  arbitrary, 
the  two  being  so  intimately  connected  that  he  is  disposed  to  regard 
hyalin  cartilage  as  a  syncytium,  the  ectoplasm  (=  ground -substance)  of 
the  elements  being  united,  the  endoplasm  (=  the  "  cells  ")  being 
distinpt. 

Phagocytosis.'l' — Prof.  E.  Metchnikoff  finds  that  the  macrophagous 
cells  of  the  rabbit  will  take  up  living  spermatozoa.  The  head  is  first 
taken  up  by  the  cell,  and  the  protruding  tail  displays  movements  during 
the  process.  The  red  blood-corpuscles  of  the  goose  were  also  taken  up, 
the  phagocytes  putting  out  pseudopodia  in  the  same  way  as  that  in 
which  a  Vampyrella  takes  up  its  prey,  and  speedily  devouring  the 
corpuscles. 

Peritoneal  Epithelium  of  Cat.| — Prof.  W.  S.  Miller  has  examined 
the  central  tendon,  suspensory  ligament,  great  omentum,  and  mesentery 
of  the  cat,  in  order  especially  to  study  the  so-called  stigmata  or  stomata. 
His  results  lead  him  to  deny  that  pro-formed  natural  openings  exist,  the 
appearances  usually  described  as  stomata  being,  as  he  believes,  artifacts, 
produced  during  the  preparation  of  the  structures  for  examination. 

Blood  of  Fi8hes.§ — Herr  Bernhard  Bawitz  has  continued  his  obser- 
vations on  this  subject,  the  present  investigations  being  confined  to 
Granoids  and  Teleosts.  They  confirm  in  all  respects  the  previous  results 
as  to  the  variability  of  the  constituent  elements,  as  contrasted  with  the 
constancy  found  in  the  case  of  mammalian  blood.  In  Orenilahrus  pavo 
.there  are  two  distinct  forms  of  erythrocytes  not  connected  by  inter- 
mediate forms.  In  Sargus  vulgaris,  as  in  ScyUium  eaiuluSf  there  is  marked 
erythrocytolysis  without  the  formation  of  blood-plates.  In  Teleosts  as 
a  whole  there  is  complete  absence  of  eosinophilous  granulations,  and 
generally  it  would  appear  that  conclusions  drawn  from  the  conditions 

•  Anat  Anzeig.,  xvi.  (1899)  pp.  417-88  (l^  figs.). 

t  Ann.  Inst  Pasteur,  xiii.  (1899)  pp.  737-69  (2  pis.).  See  also  Bot.  Centralbl., 
Ixxxii.  (1900)  pp.  206-7. 

t  Ball.  Univ.  Wisconsin  (Soi.  Ser.^,  H.  (1900)  pp.  235-46  (2  pis.). 
§  Arch.  Mikr.  Anai,  Ivi.  (1900)  pp.  149-68  (1  pi.). 
Oct.  17th,  1900  2  Q 
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Been  in  mammalian  blood  cannot  be  applied  to  fishes.    An  explanation 
cannot  be  looked  for  until  the  blood-forming  organs  haye  been  studied. 

Cerebellnm  of  Petromyzon.*— Prof.  Al£red  Schaper  points  ont  that 
the  slightly  deyeloped  cerebellnm  of  the  lamprey  has  always  been 
regarded  as  of  the  nature  of  a  commissure  only,  and  therefore  has  been 
tamtly  supposed  to  consist  only  of  nerve-fibrils.  He  has  howeyer  found 
that  not  only  are  numerous  cellular  elements  present,  but  that  they  are 
arranged  in  layers  generally  corresponding  to  those  of  other  vertebrates, 
especially  amphibians.  The  superficial  layer  shows  the  general  charac- 
ters of  the  molecular  layer.  Beneath  lies  a  layer  of  cells  corresponding 
to  Pnrkinje's  cells,  and  a  well-defined  granular  layer.  As  in  amphibians 
the  medullary  layer  is  absent.  Generally  there  is  clear  evidence  that 
the  cerebellum  of  Fetromyzan^  though  much  reduced,  is  the  homologue 
of  that  of  other  vertebrates — a  point  of  some  importance  in  connection 
with  the  phylogeny  of  the  vertebrate  brain. 

6.  Qeneral. 

Animal  Hec]ianic8.t  —  Dr.  Otto  Thilo  farther  elaborates  his  pre- 
vious statements  as  to  the  part  played  by  check  action  in  the  mechanics 
of  organisms.  Where  any  part  of  the  body  has  to  be  long  maintained 
in  one  position,  the  muscular  strain  would  be  very  severe,  were  it  not 
lightened  by  the  construction  of  the  hard  parts,  which  are  so  arranged 
as  to  prevent  reversal  of  the  action.  Thus  the  spines  of  the  dorsal  fin 
of  Zem  fdber  exemplify  the  mechanical  construction  known  as  a  ratchet. 
In  the  dorsal  spine  of  Monacanthus^  a  contact  check  is  well  illustrated, 
while  the  adjtfetments  of  the  fangs  of  a  viper  show  another  form  of  the 
same  mechanism.  In  general,  the  author  is  of  opinion  that  check  action 
plays  as  important  a  part  in  animal  mechanics  as  it  does  in  the  machinea 
constructed  by  man. 

Origin  of  Life.f — Ludwig  Zehnder,  as  a  continuation  of  his  volume 
on  '  The  Mechanics  of  the  Universe,'  has  published  a  book  whose  object 
is  to  explain  the  organic  world  on  mechanical  principles.  Beginning 
with  the  atoms,  the  author  evolves  the  phenomena  of  aggregation  and 
the  forces  of  magnetism  and  electricity,  and  derives  also  his  mechanical 
bases.  From  the  constitution  of  molecules,  the  author  deduces  his  first 
fundamental  biogenetio  law,  which  reads,  "  Substance  struggles  to  repro- 
duce itself."  Each  molecule  seeks  to  generate  new  similar  molecules, 
and  the  new  formed  molecules  are  subjected  to  a  process  of  selection,  a 
struggle  for  existence,  which  is  identical  for  aggregates  of  molecules,, 
simple  molecular  structures,  protists,  plants,  and  animals.  In  conse- 
iXuence  the  second  fundamental  biogenetic  law  may  be  formulated  as 
follows,  *'  Substance  seeks  to  adapt  itself  to  the  conditions  of  existence." 
Organisms  are  conceived  of  as  consisting  of  fistellad,  or  circular  aggre- 
gates of  molecules.  Spontaneous  generation  of  such  aggregates  is  theo- 
retically possible,  but  improbable,  and  the  improbability  increases  with 

•  Anat.  Anzeig.,  xtI.  (1899)  pp.  439-46  (4  figs.). 

t  Biol.  Centralbl.,  xx.  (1900)  pp.  452-61  (7  figs.).    Cf.  this  Jouroal,  1899,  p.  583. 

X  *  Die  Entstebung  des  Lebens,  aus  meobanisoben  Grundlagen  entwiokelt,'  Ist 
part,  Freiburg,  Leipzig,  and  Ttibingen,  1899,  8yo,  viii.  and  256  pp.  and  128  tigs.  See 
Bot.  Centralbl.,  Ixxxii.  (1900)  p.  375. 
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tbe  complexity  of  the  aggregate,  wherefore  organisms  as  we  know  them 
arise  only  from  like  organisms. 

Study  of  Domestic  Animals/ — Prof.  S.  H.  Gage  sums  up  an  inter- 
esting address  on  '  The  importance  and  the  promise  in  the  study  of  the 
domestic  animals '  in  the  following  sentences.  *'  However  necessary  and 
desirahle  it  may  have  been  in  the  past  that  the  main  energy  of  zoologists 
should  be  employed  in  the  description  of  new  species,  and  in  tbe  making 
of  fragmentary  observations  upon  the  habits,  structure,  and  embryology 
of  a  multitude  of  forms,  I  firmly  believe  that  necessity  or  even  desira- 
bility has  long  since  passed  away^  and  that  for  the  advancement  of 
zoological  science  the  work  of  surpassing  importance  confronting  tub  is 
the  thorough  investigation  of  a  few  forms  from  the  ovum  to  youth, 
maturity,  and  old  age.  And  I  also  firmly  believe  that,  whenever  avail- 
able, the  greatest  good  to  science,  and  thus  to  mankind,  will  result  from 
a  selection  of  domesticated  forms  for  these  thorough  investigations." 

Use  of  Otoliths.f — Herr  J.  Laudenbach  has  some  experimental  data 
to  offer  in  regard  to  the  problem  of  tbe  function  of  otoliths.  In  Siredon 
piaciforme^  with  extirpation  of  the  labyrinth  on  one  side  there  were 
rolling  movements ;  when  the  extirpation  was  effected  on  both  sides 
there  were  circling  and  whirling  movements.  But  these  disturbances 
of  equilit>ration  did  not  occur  when  the  otoliths  were  removed  without 
destruction  of  the  whole  labyrinth. 

Morphology  of  the  Vertebrate  Brain.J — Prof.  B.  Haller,  as  a  con- 
tinuation  of  his  study  of  tbe  brain  of  fishes,  has  made  a  detailed 
investigation  of  the  brain  of  Emys,  with  a  special  view  to  determining 
the  relation  between  the  Eeptilian  and  Mamnialian  arrangement  of  parts* 
The  third  part  of  the  memoir  is  to  be  devoted  to  a  detailed  comparison 
of  the  Eeptilian  and  the  Mammalian  brain,  but  the  present  part  discusses 
to  some  extent  the  vexed  question  of  the  homology  of  the  commissures. 
The  author  denies  the  suggestion  that  the  commissura  fomicata  of 
Eeptiles  can  be  homologised  with  the  commissura  superior  of  Ziehen  in 
Monotremes,  or  the  secondary  commissura  anterior  of  tbe  former  with 
the  large  ventral  commissura  anterior  of  the  latter ;  for  the  commissura 
anterior  of  Beptiles  corresponds  with  that  of  Placentalia,  and  the  com- 
missura fomicata  of  the  former  contains  true  transverse  elements  and 
the  first  rudiment  of  a  psalterinm.  If  the  transverse  elements  be 
indicated  by  a,  the  psalterium  elements  by  h,  the  elements  of  the 
commissura  anterior  of  Beptiles  and  Placentals  by  c^  then  the  relations 
can  be  indicated  in  the  following  formulsd: — llie  commissura  fornicata 
of  Reptiles  =  a  -{-  b,  the  commissura  superior  of  Monotremes  =  6,  the 
secondary  commissura  anterior  of  Eeptiles  =  c,  the  ventral  commissura 
anterior  of  Monotremes  e=  a  +  c.  It  thus  cannot  be  said  that  the  rep- 
tilian condition,  as  at  present  existing,  is  a  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  placental  condition,  and  we  must  look  to  an  extinct  reptilian  stock 
for  the  common  starting  point  of  the  brains  of  existing  reptiles  and 
mammals. 

♦  Proo.  Amer.  Ass.  Adv.  Sci.;  48th  Meeting,  1899,  pp.  235-52. 
t  Pflfij^er'fl  Arch.  Ges.  PhysioL,  Ixxvii.  (1899)  pp.  311-20.     See  Zool.  OentralbL, 
vii.  (1900)  p.  569. 

Morim,  Jahrb.,  xxvili.  (1900)  pp.  252-34G  (5  pU).  Cf.  this  Journal,  1899,  p.  21. 
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In  another  paper  *  the  anthor  discusses  the  structure  of  the  brain  of 
Mu8j  with  some  observations  on  that  of  Echidnay  and  in  regard  to  the 
phylogeny  of  the  brain  of  Vertebrates  comes  to  the  following  conclusions. 
The  primitiye  basal  part  of  the  brain  in  Selachians  underwent  in  the 
ancestors  of  Beptiles  a  differentiation  into  a  median  and  a  lateral  half, 
which  became  attached  respectively  to  the  median  and  lateral  parts  of 
the  pallium,  and  formed  the  primary  gyrus  fomicatus  and  the  striatum. 
A  further  differentiation  of  the  lateral  region  produced  the  epistriatum. 
An  invaginajtion  and  differentiation  of  the  pallium  above  the  primary 
gyrus  fomicatus  produced  a  reptilian  condition  of  parts,  the  differen- 
tiated pallium  having  olfactory  significance.  A  further  specialisation  of 
the  olfactory  sense  produced  the  gyrus  ammonis  which  grows  downward 
over  the  primary  gyrus  fomicatus,  so  that  the  basal  olfactory  region  of 
the  brain  contains  a  purely  pallial  element.  At  the  saqae  time  the  non- 
olfEUitory  region  of  the  pallium  underwent  further  differentiation.  The 
development  of  the  superior  commissure — a  connection  between  the  gyri 
ammonis  of  the  two  sides — produced  the  Monotreme  condition.  Then 
the  anterior  part  of  the  gyrus  ammonis  underwent  degeneration,  while 
simultaneously  the  non-olfactory  region  of  the  pallium  and  its  system  of 
cross  fibres  underwent  further  development.  This  system  of  cross 
fibres  becomes  differentiated  from  the  large  inferior  anterior  commissure 
of  Monotremes,  which  gradually  diminishes  in  importance.  As  the 
cortex  of  the  brain  increases  in  importance  and  the  number  of  asso- 
ciation centres  becomes  greater,  a  strong  system  of  transverse  fibres 
appears,  and  forms  the  corpus  callosum.  The  result  of  this  is  the 
development  of  the  true  gyrus  fomicatus,  which  becomes  differentiated 
out  of  the  primary  gyrus  fomicatus,  and  replaces  the  anterior  part  of  the 
gyms  ammonis,  while  its  posterior  part  becomes  degenerate.  Thus  the 
gyrus  fomicatus  cannot  be  included  as  part  of  the  rhinencephalon. 
The  importance  of  the  corpus  callosum  is  that  it  contains  crossed 
association  tracts,  which,  when  combined  with  association  centres,  mean 
increased  intelligence.  In  Echidna  there  is  a  differentiation  of  the 
cortex  without  any  great  increase  of  intelligence,  and  here  the  crossed 
association  tracts  are  not  numerous. 

Sensory  Canals  of  Polypterus  bichir.t— Mr.  E.  P.  AUis,  jun.,  finds 
that  the  lateral  canals  of  this  fish  present  a  condition  that  represents  a 
perfectly  normal  development,  excepting  only  in  the  fusion,  in  one 
specimen,  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  primary  pores  of  the  mandibular  line  to 
form  a  single  poire.  No  primary  pore  in  the  entire  lateral  system  of  the 
fish  has  undergone  secondary  subdivision,  Folypterua  presenting  in  this 
a  much  lower  stage  of  development  than  either  Amia  or  LepidoUeua, 
The  author  describes  the  mandibular  canals  (which  unite  at  the  symphy- 
sis), the  main  infra-orbital  canals  (which  unite  on  the  top  of  the  snout), 
the  supra-orbital  canal,  the  supra-temporal  commissure,  the  pre-operouli^ 
canal,  the  pit-organs,  and  the  three  sensory  lines  on  the  body  of  the 
fish,  the  more  important  one  having  the  most  ventral  position,  and 
corresponding,  apparently,  to  the  main  lateral  line  of  other  fishes. 

Kidney  of  Lepadogaster  ^oiianii.t — "HL  FrM^ric  Ouitd  finds  that 
in  the  male  of  this  fish  the  kidney  consists  of  a  posterior  lobed  r^on, 

♦  Morph.  Jahrb.,  xxviil.  (1900)  pp.  347-477  (7  pis.  and  4  figs,), 

t  Anat  Anzeig.,  xvii.  (1900)  pp.  43S-51  (8  figs.). 

X  Comptes  Eendus,  cxxx.  (1900)  pp.  1773-7  (2  figs.).    ^^ 
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and  an  anterior  region  containing  a  Malpighian  corpuscle  which  is  the 
persistent  corpuscle  of  the  pronephros.  The  mesonephros  has  no  Mal- 
pighian corpuscles,  and  consists  of  a  numher  of  branched  tubules,  while 
the  pronephros  retains  throughout  life  the  condition  which  is  embryonic 
for  other  Teleosts.  In  the  female  the  tubules  of  the  kidney  have  a 
smaller  diameter,  and  the  lobes  are  therefore  less  well  developed  than  in 
the  male.  In  both  sexes  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  of  the  pronephros 
are  the  only  ones  which  are  present. 

Pneumaticity  of  Mammalian  SkulL*  —  Dr.  Simon  Paulli,  in  the 
course  of  his  investigations  on  this  subject,  has  studied  the  skull  of 
Ungulates  and  of  the  elephant.  He  finds  that  in  the  Ungulates  the  air* 
chambers  of  the  skull  are  well  developed,  especially  in  the  larger  forms. 
In  some,  as  in  the  rhinoceros  and  in  cattle,  the  air-spaces  are  distributed 
over  tbe  whole  skull,  but  the  pneumaticity  rapidly  diminishes  with  the 
size  of  the  species,  so  that  in  Tragulus  it  is  very  slightly  developed.  To 
this  rule  tbe  hippopotamus  forms  an  exception ;  for  in  it  the  slight  de- 
velopment of  the  air-spaces  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  size  of  the  skull. 
In  regard  to  the  development  of  the  air-spaces,  the  elephant  shows  well- 
marked  analogies  with  the  Ungulates. 

Moles'  Burrow8.t — "D*  Rossinsky  has  published  a  number  of  plans 
and  sections  of  moles'  burrows.  These  do  not  corroborate  the  geometri- 
cally regular  arrangement  displayed  in  some  of  the  older  figures,  but 
they  show  considerable  complexity,  with  numerous  individual  variations. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  discuss  the  matter  without  figures. 

Attaching  Organs  of  Oeckotid8B.t — Anton  Haase  has  studied  the 
structure  and  development  of  the  organs  of  attachment  found  on  the 
feet  of  geckos.  His  material  included  adults  of  numerous  genera  and 
embryos  of  Hemidactylus  mahouma.  The  author  agrees  with  Cartier 
that  the  lamellae  of  tbe  organ  are  to  be  regarded  as  modified-  scales,  and 
finds  that  the  ventral  or  palmar  surface  and  the  dorsal  surface  differ  in 
structure  from  one  another,  the  ventral  epidermis  boing  thicker  and  more 
complicated  in  structure  than  the  dorsal.  But  in  most  details  the  results 
appear  simply  to  confirm  those  of  previous  investigators.  As  to  develop- 
ment, the  conditions  seen  in  the  embryo  show  clearly  that  the  lamella 
are  merely  modified  scales,  and  develope  as  scales.  The  author  considers 
that  the  exact  way  in  which  attachment  occurs  has  not  yet  been  ad- 
equately explained. 

Position  of  Myxinoid8.§ — Dr.  M.  Furbringer  has  a  brief  note  on 
this  subject,  and  on  the  question  of  tbe  existence  of  an  old  and  a  new 
mouth  in  Myanne,  He  is  of  opinion  that  recent  work  confirms  his  view 
that  the  Myxinoids  have  no  close  relationship  to  the  Petromyzontes,  and 
should  be  separated  from  them.  On  tbe  other  hand,  he  now  abandons 
the  term  Distoma  as  applied  to  the  Myxinoids,  as  the  work  of  Price  and 
of  von  Rupffer  on  Bdellostoma  shows  that  in  the  first  place  the  nasal 
canal  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  primitive  mouth,  and  secondly,  von 
Eupffer's  observations  show  that  mouth  and  nasal  canal  are  both  differ- 

•  Morph.  Jahrb.,  xxviii.  (1900)  pp.  179-251  (7  pis.  and  44  figs.), 
t  Zool.  Jahrb.  (Abt.  Syst),  xiii.  (1900)  pp.  287-98  (2  pis.  and  4  figs.), 
t  Arch.  Naturgesch..  Ixvi.  (1900)  pp.  321-46  (2  pis.). 
§  Morph.  Jahrb.,  xxviii.  (1900)  pp.  478-82. 
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entiated  from  a  primitiye  cavity.  Ftirbringer  is  of  opinion  that  the 
position  of  Myxinoids,  and  their  relation  to  the  lampreys  and  the  other 
Oraniota,  would  be  best  expressed  by  a  classification  based  on  the  number 
of  semicircular  canals,  but  as  yet  is  hardly  prepared  to  formulate  a  new 
classification. 

Position  of  Palseospondylos.  —  Dr.  Bashford  Dean  *  discusses  the 
literature  of  Paleeoipondylus  and  its  discrepancies,  the  known  and 
questionable  structures  of  the  fossil,  its  deyelopmental  characters,  and 
views  as  to  its  probable  kinships.  He  leads  up  to  conclusions  as  to  the 
affinities  and  systematic  position  of  the  fossil  and  the  arrangement  of 
lower  Vertebrates. 

He  thinks  that  the  single  feature  in  FaUeospondylvs  which  forcibly 
suggests  a  Marsipobranch,  is  the  anterior  ^^  unpaired  narial  opening  " 
with  its.  surrounding  *'  cirri."  But  it  is  not  certain  that  the  opening  is 
narial. 

Bashford  Dean  tabulates  the  evidence  showing  that  the  animal 
undergoes  a  striking  change  in  the  form  of  its  body  and  head,  as  it 
increases  in  size.  ''  From  the  condition  in  the  earliest  specimen  the 
head  decreases  steadily  in  size  (both  length  and  width)  in  proportion 
as  the  length  of  the  vertebral  column  increases.  Thus  the  head,  from 
measuring  in  the  earliest  stage  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  entire  length 
of  the  animal,  becomes  reduced  to  but  fifteen  per  cent,  of  this  length  ia 
the  largest  specimen — a  result  which  becomes  convincing  in  view  of  the 
transitional  stages  measured.  The  post-occipital  plates  are  found  to 
decrease  in  size  as  the  length  of  the  animal  increases ;  their  absence  in 
the  largest  specimen,  however,  by  no  means  proves  that  these  structures 
have  been  normally  lost,  although  it  is  remarkable  that  they  have  not 
been  preserved  in  a  specimen  whose  anterior  vertebral  column  is  so 
perfectly  preserved  as  in  the  present  case.  The  modification  in  the 
vertebral  column  is  a  very  striking  one.  From  the  earliest  condition 
the  column  decreases  in  relative  thickness  until  the  individual  measures 
24  mm.  or  thereabouts  in  length.  In  the  largest  specimen,  however,  its 
proportionate  thickness  is  half  again  as  great  as  in  the  specimen  of 
24  mm."  The  author  thinks  it  fair  to  conclude  that  Palmoapondylus  can 
hardly  be  looked  upon  as  having  attained  its  definite  form,  and  that  it  is 
a  larval  form^  perhaps  of  an  Arthrodire,  e.g.  Coccosteus. 

Mr.  J.  Graham  Eerr  f  points  out  some  resemblances  between  this 
form  and  a  young  Dipnoan,  as  suggested  by  a  study  of  the  Lepidosiren 
larva.  The  post-occipital  plates  of  the  former  suggest  the  so-called 
cranial  ribs  of  the  latter,  and  some  resemblances  between  the  skull  of  . 
Veratodus  and  that  of  Palseospandylua  are  also  indicated.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  Dipnoans  were  abundant  about  the  times  in  which  PaUeo-' 
BpoTidylus  lived.  A  point  apparently  against  the  Dipnoan  nature 
of  Palaospandylus  lies  in  the  highly  developed  vertebne,  but  this  objec- 
tion tells  equally  against  its  being  a  Cyclostome.  But  if  the  tubular 
centra  are  really,  as  Dr.  Traquair  suggests,  formed  in  the  sheath  of 
the  notochord,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Dipnoi  are  potentially 
chordo-centrous,  and  the  Cyclostomes  essentially  arco-centrous. 

•  Mem.  New  York  Acad.  Soi.,  ii.  (1899)  pp.  l-Sl  (1  pi.). 
t  Proc.  Cambridge  PhU.  See.,  x.  (1900)  pp.  298-9. 
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INVBBTEBBATA. 

Notes  on  the  Fauna  of  the  Caspian  Sea.*  —  Dr.  Einar  Ldnnberg 
has  had  opportunil^  to  collect  and  dredge  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Oaspian  Sea  and  at  Baku.  He  gives  some  account  of  the  temperatures 
and  bottom  materials  at  various  stations,  and  a  list  of  the  Invertebrates 
collected,  e.g.  the  light  coloured  Astacua  hsptodactylus^  the  abundant 
JJdetamyiis  strauchi,  Omelina  puailla  and  Qammarua  andruaaavi  (both 
hitherto  known  from  one  specimen),  Cardiophilua  haeriy  Micromelania 
4fpica,  Amphicteia  invalida,  and  the  remarkable  leech  ArehaeobdeUa 
eamonii, 

Of  forms  which  are  regarded  as  relicts  from  a  former  connection 
with  the  Arctic  Sea,  he  found  only  Cardium  edtde.  Although  the  water 
had  (in  April  and  May)  a  relatively  high  temperature  (13°-16*^  0.),  the 
plankton  was  very  sparse.  Thus  there  were  no  fully  developed  plankton 
Crustacea.  One  diatom  and  perhaps  a  dinoflagellate  represented  the 
endemic  plankton  forms. 

MoUnaca. 
a.  Cephalopoda. 

Development  of  Cephalopoda. f — Victor  Faussek  publishes  a  Oerman 
translation  of  his  work  on  the  development  of  Cephalopoda  which  appeared 
in  Russian  in  1897,  together  with  an  additional  article  on  the  coelom 
•question.  The  material  for  the  research  was  chiefly  furnished  by  species 
of  Loligo^  notably  L,  vtdgaria,  and  the  aim  was  to  complete  the  observa- 
tions of  Bobretzky  by  the  use  of  modem  technical  methods.  As  to  the 
origin  of  the  embryonic  layers,  the  author  finds  that  the  endoderm  is 
represented  by  the  "  blastocones "  which  are  the  homologues  of  the 
macromeres  of  other  Molluscs,  while  the  mesoderm  arises  from  the  ecto- 
derm. The  endoderm  is  entirely  converted  into  the  '*  envelope  of  the 
yolk-organ  **  (  =  peri  vitelline  membrane  of  Vialleton)  which  is  purely  an 
embryonic  organ,  so  that  no  one  of  the  permanent  organs  or  tissues  is  of 
endodermic  origin.  The  mesenteron  with  all  its  derivatives  arises  from 
the  mesoderm,  and  generally  the  whole  of  the  adult  Loligo  is  formed 
from  mesoderm  and  ectoderm,  the  great  development  of  yolk  producing 
total  degeneration  of  the  endoderm.  The  author  quotes  numerous  obser- 
vations  of  other  authors  in  various  groups  of  Invertebrates,  to  show  that 
this  is  not  a  phenomenon  aui  generia,  but  has  its  analogues  elsewhere. 
It  can  be  brought  into  line  with  current  embryological  teaching  by 
regarding  the  mesodermic  cells  which  produce  the  mid-gut  as  regenerated 
endoderm,  for  the  younger  the  embryo  the  greater  the  regenerative 
capacity  of  its  elements. 

In  regard  to  the  coelom,  the  author  considers  that  the  view  of 
Hatschek  and  Ed.  Meyer,  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  originated 
from  the  cavity  of  the  gonads  in  Turbellaria,  finds  no  support  in  the 
embryology  of  either  Mollusca  or  Arthropoda.  He  believes  that  the 
•ccclom  of  the  higher  Metazoa  is,  especially  in  embryonic  life,  of  great 
importance  in  excretion,  and  that  it  was  primitively  an  excretory  organ, 
to  be  homologised  with  the  excretory  system  of  Platodes  and  Nemertines. 

•  Ofversigt  k.  Vetensk  Akad.  F5rhandl.,  Ivil.  (1900)  pp.  13-29. 

1  MT.  Zool.  Stat  Neapel,  xiv.  (1900)  pp.  83-237  (5  pla.  and  11  figs.). 
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So  far  the  original  paper : — ^in  the  new  appendix  the  anthor  endeaToors  to 
show  that  the  excretory  organs  of  Vertebrates  and  Invertebrates  hare 
developed  along  parallel  lines,  and  feJl  into  the  following  scheme : — 
(1)  The  decentralised  method,  exemplified  best  in  Platodes  where  there 
is  neither  blood-cironlation  nor  body-oavity,  and  excretion  is  effected  by 
canalisation  of  the  organism.  To  this  gronp,  where  the  excretory  organs 
are  protonephridia,  belong  also  Endoproctons  Bryozoa,  Eotatoria,  and 
Annelid  and  MoUoscan  lanr».  (2)  Organisms  wiUi  a  circulatory  system 
and  a  space  or  spaces  in  which  excretory  products  accumulate,  have 
metanephridia,  or  open  tubes  communicating  on  the  one  hand  with  the 
exterior,  and  the  other  with  the  ocelom.  Such  are  Annelids,  Molluscs^ 
and  the  embryos  of  Vertebrates.  (3)  Finally  the  nephridial  tubes  them- 
selves take  part  in  the  excretory  process,  and  as  their  walls  become  spe- 
cialised and  vascularised,  the  coalom  loses  its  excretory  significance  and 
diminishes  in  importance,  though  portions  of  it  may  become  shut  off 
with  the  nephridia.  Suggested  in  Annelids  and  Molluscs,  this  is  most 
distinct  in  Arthropods  and  Vertebrates,  though  accomplished  according 
to  different  plans  in  the  two  groups.  This  scheme  is  not  supposed  to 
have  phylogenetic  value,  the  author  believing  that  coelom  and  nephridia 
may  have  originated  independently  in  the  different  groups  of  the 
Metazoa. 

f,  Qastropoda. 

Pacific  Opisihobranohs.* — Dr.  B.  Bergh  gives  an  account  of  the 
collection  made  by  Prof.  Scbauinsland  (1896-7),  including  Pleura^ 
hratuhwa  navse-^ielandise^  Pleurobranchut  aurarUiacus,  Chelidonura  hirun-' 
dinina  (A.  and  6.)  var.  elegans  Bgh.  sp.  n.  ?,  Archidoria  nydea  sp.  n., 
JBolidiella  drusiUa  sp.  n.,  ^k>.  fausiina  sp.  n.,  and  SanUa  annuligera 
g.  et  sp.  n. 

The  last-named  has  the  elongated  lank  form  of  all  the  Flabellinids, 
beautiful  perfoliate  rhinophoria,  a  rounded  anterior  margin  to  the  foot,  a 
triseriate  radula,  with  a  denticulate  anterior  margin  to  the  lateral  teeth^ 
and  an  unarmed  penis. 

Arthropoda. 
a.  Inaeota. 

Development  of  Hydrophilus.f  —  Paul  Deegener  has  investigated 
the  development  of  the  mouth  appendages  and  of  the  alimentary  canal 
in  this  form,  the  former  especially  with  the  view  of  determining  the 
accuracy  of  Meinert's  views  as  to  the  differences  between  the  appendages 
of  Coleoptera,  Neuroptera,  Hymenoptera,  and  Lepidoptera  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  of  the  Orthoptera  on  the  other.  He  finds  that  the 
sequence  of  the  appendages  in  Coleoptera  is  identical  with  that  in 
Orthoptera,  and  that  the  labrum  is  completely  homologous  in  the  two 
orders.  The  labrom  in  Coleoptera  is  not  an  appendage  belonging  to  an 
intercalary  segment,  as  Meinert  supposed.  In  regard  to  the  origin  of 
the  epithelium  of  the  mid-gut,  he  finds  that  it  arises  from  two  anterior 
and  two  posterior  ventro-lateral  ectodermal  lamellee,  which  grow  out 
from  fore-  and  hind-gut  respectively,  and,  meeting  in  the  mid-ventral 
and  mid-dorsal  lines,  constitute  the  mid-gut.    The  mid-gut  is  re-formed 

•  Zool.  Jahrb.  (Abth.  Syst).  xiii.  (1900)  pp.  207-46  (3  pis.), 
t  Zeitsohr.  wiss.  ZooL,  Ixviii.  (1900)  pp.  113-68  (3  pis.). 
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during  the  metamorphosis  by  ^*  regeneration-orypts,"  which  are  formed 
during  embryonic  life,  and  in  the  larva  take  on  a  characteristic  flask 
shape.  The  author  is  not  able  to  throw  any  new  light  on  the  question 
of  tiie  origin  of  the  musculature  of  the  gut  of  the  imago« 

Fungns-collecting  Ants.* — Prof.  G,  v.  Lagerheim  has  studied  the 
habits  of  LoBiua  fuligina$w  Latr.  which  occurs  in  Sweden  and  cultivates 
Septosporium  myrmecophilum.  The  point  of  interest  is  that  the  motive 
appears  to  be  different  from  that  in  the  other  known  cases,  for  there  is 
little  evidence  that  the  fungus  is  used  to  any  extent  as  food.  The  ants 
build  their  nests  usually  of  rotten  wood,  at  times  also  of  particles  of 
earth,  sand,  &o.  The  particles  are  fastened  together  by  means  of  a 
secretion,  but  the  walls  so  formed  are  also  interpenetrated  by  fungoid 
hyphsd,  which  ramify  through  their  substance  and  appear  to  give  stability 
to  the  whole.  In  addition  to  these  '^  intramural "  hyphsB,  tho  fuugns 
also  appears  as  a  down-like  coating  on  the  surface  of  the  wall.  The 
evidence  as  to  intention  on  the  part  of  the  ants  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  fungus  occurs  as  a  pure  culture,  unmixed  with  other  genera,  and  that 
it  always  occurs  in  the  nests.  The  purpose  would  appear  to  be  to  give 
stability  to  the  walls,  but  this  applies  only  to  the  intramural  hyphsd ;  the 
object  of  the  extramural  coating  may  be  to  serve  to  some  extent  as  food, 
perhaps  it  also  roughens  the  walls  and  so  affords  the  ants  foothold. 
The  fongus  must  depend  for  food  chiefly  upon  the  mortar-like  secretion 
by  means  of  which  the  particles  of  the  walls  are  fastened  together. 

Life-history  of  Plant-lioe.t — R.  Thiele  notes  that  in  July  Aphides 
sometimes  appear  suddenly  on  trees  previously  free  from  them,  a  fact 
which  he  explains  in  the  following  way.  In  June,  or  the  beginning  of 
July,  in  the  colonies  of  wingless  forms  winged  females  may  appear, 
which  on  perfectly  calm  days  may  be  seen  in  the  air  as  white  specks. 
These  produce  viviparously  fifteen  to  twenty  females  which  are  fertilised 
when  bom,  and  are  capable  of  giving  rise  to  new  colonies.  These 
fertilised  females  are  furnished  with  a  suctorial  proboscis* 

Parthenogenetic  Origin  of  Drones.} — Wilhelm  Pauloke  has  re- 
investigated this  much  debated  question.  He  has  examined  newly 
deposited  eggs  from  worker-cells  and  from  drone-cells,  and  also  the 
eggs  laid  by  workers  (substitute-queens)  in  Apis  mellifica.  In  800 
drone  eggs  he  found  what  appeared  to  be  a  sperm  nucleus  in  three 
cases  only,  and  never  found  the  characteristic  sperm  radii  which  regu- 
larly occurred  in  the  worker  eggs.  In  the  eggs  laid  by  workers  there 
was  neither  sperm  nor  sperm  radii.  In  the  drone  eggs  he  found  four 
chromatin  groups ;  of  these  two  seem  to  be  the  result  of  the  division  of 
the  first  polar  body,  one  represents  the  second  polar  body,  the  fourth 
is  the  egg  nucleus.  The  results  therefore  generally  confirm  those  of 
Blochmann.     A  more  detailed  account  of  the  research  is  promised. 

*^  Cuckoo-spit."  § — Max  Gruner  has  investigated  the  function,  origin, 
and  composition  of  the  frothy  secretion  with  which  the  larvsB  of  Aphro- 
phora  and  Phileenua  invest  themselves.     Experiments  convinced  him 

•  Ent.  Tidskrift,  1900, 13  pp.    See  also  Bot.  Centralbl.,  Izxxii.  (1900)  pp.  334-6. 
t  ZeitBchr.  Pflanzenkrank.,  ix.  (1899)  pp.  260-2  (1  pi.).  See  also  Bot.  Centralbl., 
Ixxxu.  (1900)  pp.  345-6.  %  Anat.  Anzeig.,  xvi.  (1899)  pp.  474-6  (2  figs.). 

§  Zool.  Anzeig.,  xxili.  (1900)  pp.  431-6. 
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that  its  f anction  is  to  protect  the  lorvao  from  ants  and  other  enemies.  It 
is  formed  by  the  mingling  of  thei^fluid  contents  of  the  gut  as  they  leave 
the  anus  with  babbles  of  air  from  the  last  pair  of  stigmata.  Breathing 
appears  to  be  carried  on  by  the  protrusion  of  the  posterior  end  of  the 
abdomen  from  the  froth,  and  the  last  pair  of  stigmata  appear  also  to  be 
covered  with  a  fatty  substance  which  perhaps  prevents  the  foam  from 
adhering  to  them.  The  secretion  is  slightly  alkaline;  it  appears  to 
consist  of  the  sap  of  the  food-plants  after  passing  through  the  body, 
together  with  secretion  from  the  salivary  glands,  as  is  shown  by  the 
presence  of  a  trace  of  ptyalin. 

Mosquitos  and  Malaria.* — Dr.  J.  W.  W.  Stephens  and  Mr.  S.  B. 
Christophers  have  investigated  the  distribution,  habits,  and  breeding 
places  of  Anopheles  in  Sierra  Leone,  in  relation  to  the  distribution  of 
malaria.  They  find  that  rock-pools,  drains,  and  streams  in  Freetown 
contain  larvae  at  all  seasons.  Such  larvao  originate  from  parent  Ano- 
pheles found  oven  during  the  dry  season  in  dirty  overcrowded  houses  and 
among  vegetation  and  refuse.  Native  houses,  especially  when  crowded 
and  dirty,  swarm  v^ith  Anopheles,  and  form  everywhere  dangerous 
sources  of  malarial  infection.  The  immunity  of  natives  from  malaria 
is  not  absolute,  and  natives  attract  mosquitos  much  more  strongly  than 
Europeans.  In  the  prevention  of  malaria,  the  important  points  are  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  stagnant  pools  by  careful  drainage,  to  exercise 
strict  personal  precautions,  and  to  destroy  rank  vegetation  and  dirty 
huts.  The  source  of  greatest  danger  to  travellers  is  the  proximity  of 
huts  in  which  native  servants  sleep. 

Alimentary  Tract  in  Brachytmpes  achatinus.f — L.  Bordas  shows 
once  again  that  there  is  great  diversity  in  the  alimentary  tract  in 
Orthoptera;  for  the  details  in  the  species  named  above  differ  from  those 
of  Br,  membranaceus,  which  the  author  has  also  studied.  It  is  interesting 
to  notice  that  the  alimentary  canal  in  Br.  achatintis  is  more  than  twelve 
times  the  length  of  the  animal.  Two  facts  aro  especially  noteworthy : — 
(1)  The  gizzard  is  provided  with  a  strong  internal  chitinous  armature 
of  six  rows  of  pointed  teeth  (''  a  masticatory  apparatus  of  the  first  order, 
surpassing  in  efficiency  that  of  all  the  other  Orthoptera,"  or,  rather,  that 
of  all  those  carefully  investigated).  (2)  The  Malpighian  tubes  open 
into  a  tubular  bifid  receptacle  or  bladaer,  which  leads,  by  an  unpaired 
excretory  duct  or  ureter,  into  the  anterior  portion  of  the  hind-gut. 
Histological  details  are  summarised. 

Parental  Care  in  a  Beetle.^ — Dr.  J.  E.  V.  Boas  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  way  in  which  Saperda  populnea  operates  upon  the  sound 
bark  of  Salix  viminalis  and  Poptdus  tremvla^  so  that  pathological 
conditions  are  induced  which  afford  sappy  food  for  the  young  larvsB. 

Plumules  of  Lyo8Bna.§— Dr.  F.  Koehler  notes  that  the  structures 
called  *'  plumules,"  "  battledoor  scales,"  or  Buftschuppen,  which  occur  as 
secondary  sexual  characters  in  various  Lepidoptera,  have  always  aroused 
much   interest   since  their  discovery  in  1825,  but   that  the  question 

♦  Boy.  Soc.  Lond.  Reports  to  Malaria  Committee,  1899-1900,  pp.  42-75  (3  maps). 

t  Comptes  Rendus,  cxxxi.  (1900)  pp.  66-9. 

X  Zool.  Jahrb.  (Abt.  Syst),  xiii.  (1900)  pp.  247-58  (1  pi.  and  6  figs.). 

§  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  105-24  (3  pie.  and  6  figs.). 
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of  their  -phylogenetic  origin  has  not  been  adequately  treated  hitherto. 
He  has  investigated  the  scales  in  110  different  species  of  the  genus 
Lycsena.  His  careful  comparison  of  these  shows,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  scales  are  progressive  and  not  degenerating  structures,  a  conclusion 
directly  opposite  to  that  put  forward  by  Kennel,  who  regards  them  as 
disappearing  organs.  Further,  the  author  believes  that  the  evidence 
shows  that  in  tho  genus  they  have  been  independently  acquired  by  the 
species  in  which  they  occur,  and  that  they  are  modifications  of  primitive 
long  hair-like  scales.  As  to  function,  the  author  agrees  with  Fritz 
MtiUer  and  Weismann  in  regarding  the  scales  as  true  '*  scent-scales," 
exhaling  the  characteristic  odour  which  is  probably  a  means  of  sexual 
attraction. 

Blepharocera  oapitata  Loew.  *  —  Mr.  Vernon  L.  Kellogg  has  been 
able  to  make  some  observations  on  the  structure  and  life-history  of 
this  member  of  the  Nematooera.  The  eggs  have  not  been  found,  but 
larvfld  and  pupsB  occur  in  swift-running  streams  near  Ithaca,  New  York. 
The  larvaB  have  ventral  suckers,  by  which  they  cling  to  the  rock-bottom, 
and  are  social,  forming  patches  numbering  at  times  several  hundred  indi- 
viduals. The  pup89  are  submerged,  and  the  emergence  of  the  imago 
takes  place  under  water.  In  the  imago  the  mouth  shows  an  extremely 
generalised  structure,  and  the  eyes  are  peculiar  in  being  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  part  with  large  and  one  with  small  facets.  Too  little  is 
known  of  the  habits  of  the  adults  to  determine  the  exact  function  of 
these  divided  eyes,  but  the  fact  that  they  are  present  in  both  sexes  is  of 
interest 

Hew  Maritime  Fly.f — ^Mr.  Vernon  L.  Kellogg  obtained  in  1898  a 
large  number  of  small  flies  from  the  surface  of  tidal  pools  near  Mon- 
terey, California,  but  has  not  since  been  successful  in  finding  the  form, 
either  as  larvae  or  imagines,  during  subsequent  visits,  so  that  the  life- 
history  remains  unknown.  The  animal  is  described  as  Eretmoptera 
hrovmi  g.  et  sp.  n.,  and  is  apparently  not  referable  to  any  existing 
family,  although  allied  to  the  simpler  families  of  Nematocera.  The 
special  peculiarities  are  the  reduction  of  the  wings  in  both  sexes  to 
narrow  somewhat  thickened  strap-shaped  structures,  and  the  condition 
of  the  halteres,  which  are  not  of  the  usual  shape,  but  rather  present  the 
appearance  of  simple  rudimentary  wings.  The  antennae  are  six-jointed 
in  the  male,  four-jointed  in  the  female ;  the  empodium  is  "  curving, 
filiform,  and  pectinate  for  its  whole  length." 

Sperm  Destraotion  in  Hemiptera.:t — Herr  A.'  Handlirsch  discusses 
the  interesting  discovery  made  by  Berlese  §  that  in  the  tree-bug,  Grapho- 
soma  lineatum^  the  spermotheca  consists  of  two  parts,  one  storing  the 
spermatozoa  necessary  for  fertilisation,  the  other  receiving  the  super- 
fluous spermatozoa  and  the  secretions  of  the  accessory  male  glands.  By 
the  secretions  the  superfluous  spermatozoa  seem  to  be  destroyed,  and  the 
products  are  probably  absorbed  by  the  organism.  In  the  bed-bug  (Ottn^o; 
lectularius)  the  same  occurs,  but  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  organ 

•  Entomol.  News,  xi.  (1900)  pp.  305-18  (5  figs.). 

t  Biolog.  Bull.,  i.  (1900)  pp.  81-7  (3  figs.). 

X  Verb.  Zool.  Bot.  Ges.  Wien,  I.  (1900)  pp.  105-12  (3  figs.). 

§  Rev.  Patol.  Vegetal.,  vi.  (1898)  pp.  353-68(3  pis.) ;  vii.  (1899)  pp.  1-18  (3  pis.). 
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in  which  the  destruction  takes  place  is  not  like  that  in  OraphogavMt^ 
either  stmctnrally  or  deyelopmentally. 

CoUembola  from  Caves.* — ^Frof.  E.  Absolon  finds  that  the  Poduridas 
are  well  represented  in  the  caves  of  Moravia.  In  addition  to  forms 
known  from  other  regions,  there  are  certain  peculiar  cave  forms,  of 
which  two  are  described  as  constituting  new  genera.  In  the  one — 
Schdfferia  emucronata  g.  et  sp.  n, — the  ocelli  are  six  in  number ;  there  is 
a  remarkable  postantennal  organ,  and  the  springing  organs  are  short  and 
degenerate.  The  other — Meaachorutes  i-ocellatus  g.  et  sp.  n. — appears 
to  be  intermediate  in  character  between  the  genera  Schotella  and  Acho- 
rules, 

Arctic  Collembola.t — Einar  Wahlgren,  in  the  course  of  a  description 
of  the  CoUembola  of  the  Swedish  Expedition  of  1899,  makes  some  remarks 
on  the  distribution  of  northern  forms.  Previously  two  species  only  were 
known  from  Jan  Mayen,  but  the  Swedish  collection  includes  thirteen 
species,  in  spite  of  the  brevity  of  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  collectors. 
On  the  other  hand,  although  there  have  been  many  expeditions  to  Spitz- 
bergen,  only  sixteen  species  have  been  described  from  it,  and  only  eight 
from  Beeren  Island,  in  spite  of  careful  search.  All  the  Jan  Mayen 
forms  belong  to  the  so-called  lower  CoUembola  (Aphoruridw,  Podurid®, 
and  Isotomidad),  but  the  author  believes  that  this  is  largely  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  less  easy  for  the  higher  forms  (Smithuridss, 
Tomocerinae,  and  EntomobryinsB)  to  cross  the  polar  seas,  and  is  not  due 
to  the  incapacity  of  these  forms  to  tolerate  low  temperatures.  Of  the 
thirteen  Jan  Mayen  forms,  eight  are  white  in  colour,  perhaps  because 
the  concealed  habitat  of  white  forms  enables  them  to  withstand  the  cold 
more  readily. 

Hew  Collembola4— Prof.  Karl  Absolon  describes  as  Ty^plilopodura 
longicomis  g.  et  sp.  n.,  an  interesting  cave  form  found  in  Herzegovina, 
and  remarkable  for  its  large  size,  long  antennsd,  and  glistening  silvery 
colour.  The  length  of  the  antennao  is  due  to  the  great  size  of  the 
fourth  segment,  which  is  larger  than  all  the  others  put  together. 
Another  form  from  the  same  district  is  Verhoeffiella  cavicola  subgen. 
et  sp.  n.,  which  is  apparently  allied  to  Heteromunts  margarifarius  WkL 

Structure  and  Development  of  Collembola.§ — ^S.  Prowazek  has 
obtained  abundant  material  of  Isotoma  griaea  Lubb.,  and  has  been  able 
to  make  a  series  of  observations  on  its  development.  The  egg  is 
surrounded  by  a  very  resistant  coat,  the  chorion  of  authors,  and  is 
yellowish-green  in  colour;  polar  bodies  were  not  clearly  made  out. 
The  segmentation  is  interesting  and  apparently  primitive ;  it  is  total 
and  subequal,  but  later  passes  into  the  superficiid  type.  As  this  change 
progresses  a  thin  membrane,  the  cuticula  blastodermatica,  appears 
between  embryo  and  chorion,  and  forms  a  protective  investment  This 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  embryonic  ecdysis,  and  is  an  adaptive  peculiarity. 
The  so-called  dorsal  organ  makes  its  appearance  very  early,  and  the 
author  is  disposed  to  regard  it  as  the  last  remnant  of  the  ordinary 

•  Zool.  Anzeig.,  xxiii.  (1900)  pp.  265-9  (4  figs.). 

t  Ofvera.  k.  Vetensk.  Akad.  Forhandl.,  Ivu.  (1900)  pp.  353-75. 

X  Zool.  Anzeig.,  xxiii.  (1900)  pp.  427-31  (2  fige.). 

§  Arbeit  Zool.  Inst.  Wien,  xii.  (1900)  pp.  335-70  (2  pis.). 
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embryonic  inyestment.  The  antennao  are  primitively  postoral,  and  at 
first  consist  of  three  segments ;  after  the  rudiments  of  the  limbs  have 
appeared,  a  second  embryonic  ecdysis  occurs.  The  development  of  the 
different  organs  and  the  habits  of  the  adults  are  described  in  some  detail. 
The  interesting  ecdysis  of  the  mid-gut  was  studied  with  great  care ;  the 
author  regards  it  as  a  forecast  of  the  complicated  changes  which  occur 
during  the  metamorphosis  in  the  Holometabola*  As  a  whole  it  may  be 
said  that  the  development,  like  the  anatomy  of  larva  and  adult,  displays 
an  extraordinary  mingling  of  primitive  and  adaptive  characters. 

fi,  Hyriopoda. 

The  Ascospermophora.*  —  Dr.  Carl  Yerhoeff,  in  the  course  of  his 
researches  on  Palcearctic  Myriopods,  has  come  to  this  sub-order,  whose 
structure,  phylogeny,  and  classification  are  fully  discussed  in  the  present 
paper.  The  sub-order  is  held  to  consist  of  two  families,  the  ChordeiunidaB 
and  the  Craspedosomidse,  each  containing  sub-families  of  which  full 
definitions  are  given.  The  paper  includes  descriptions  of  two  new 
genera  and  a  number  of  new  species. 

Coloration  of  OlomeridSB. — Dr.  Carl  Graf  Attemsf  draws  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  genus  Olomeria  there  is  much  variety  of  colouring, 
combined  with  much  structural  constancy.  The  differences  in  colora- 
tion show  a  certain  regularity  which  makes  it  possible  to  indicate  the 
course  of  colour  evolution.  In  Olomeris  conapersa  black  spots  are 
present  on  the  light  ground-colour.  In  others  the  spots  coalesce  to 
form  longitudinal  stripes,  separated  by  pale  bands.  The  dark  bands 
are  four  in  number,  and  show  a  gradual  increase  in  breadth  combined 
with  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  pale  ground-colour,  which  takes  place 
after  a  different  fashion  in  the  different  species  and  sub-species.  The 
author  arranges  the  species  according  to  the  colour  scheme  which  they 
display. 

In  an  independent  paper  on  the  Glomeridas,  Dr.  Carl  Verhoefff 
discusses  the  same  phenomenon  along  similar  lines,  and  draws  up  the 
following  list  of  the  stages  in  colour  evolution  in  the  family.  In  sub- 
terranean forms  pigment  is  absent,  in  others  the  colouring  is  uniformly 
pale,  this  pale  ground-colour  becomes  flecked  by  dark  spots  arranged 
in  a  median  line ;  regular  longitudinal  bands  of  dark  colour  then  make 
their  appearance,  and  increase  so  that  the  primary  pale  colour  is  con- 
lined  to  longitudinal  rows  of  spots;  these  longitudinal  rows  become 
transverse  bands,  which  later  diminish  or  disappear.  In  the  case  of  the 
forms  displaying  the  more  specialised  forms  of  colouring,  the  young 
stages  may  resemble  more  primitive  forms,  and  display  recapitulation 
in  development.  The  author  believes  that  in  other  Diplopoda  the  same 
colour  evolution  is  discernible,  and  regards  black  as  being  always  a 
specialised  colour  in  the  group,  red,  brown,  and  yellow  as  primitive 
tints. 

Biplopodaof  Siebeiibiirgen.§ — Dr.  Carl  Yerhoeff  has  continued  his 
previous  observations  on  this  fauna.    He  classifies  the  forms  found  in 

♦  Arch.  Natnrgesch.,  Ix^L  (1900)  pp.  347-402  (4  pla.).  Of.  this  Journal,  ante, 
p.  322.  t  Arch.  Naturgeach.,  Ixvi.  (1900)  pp.  297-320  (2  pla.). 

^  .  X  Tom.  cit,  pp.  403-13. 
.  §  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  205-30.    Of.  this  Journal,  1897,  pp.  202,  379. 
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tbe  first  place  in  biological  groups  according  to  the  habitat,  as  Alpine 
forms,  plain  forms,  <&c.,  and  also  groups  tbem  in  sub-regions  according 
to  tbe  distribution,  with  notes  as  to  locality,  &e.  The  district  proves  to 
be  very  rich  in  Diplopoda. 

9*  Arachnida. 

Mange  in  Animals.* — Dr.  B.  Galli- Valeric  and  P.  Narbel  disooss 
Sarcaptes  muians  from  the  feet  of  fowls,  S.  Isevis  var.  galUnee  which 
causes  the  feathers  to  fall  off,  8,  minor  var.  cuniculi  from  the  rabbit, 
Paorapies  communis  var.  cuni<mli  from  the  rabbit's  ear,  S.  Bcabiei  var. 
furonia  from  the  ferret,  S,  minor  from  the  cat,  Psorergatua  simplex  &om 
the  field-mouse,  and  Myocoptes  musculinus  (?)  from  the  mouse. 

Hew  Lingniatulid.t  — ^Prof.  H.  B.  Ward  has  some  notes  on  Retghardia 
g.  n.,  found  in  1894  in  the  air-sacs  of  Bonaparte's  Gull,  and  in  1 898  in 
the  common  tern.  One  of  the  three  vermiform  parasites  contained  well- 
developed  embryos  with  the  characteristic  hooks.  The  body  was  elon- 
gated, cylindrical,  transparent,  devoid  of  annulations,  with  thin  cuticle, 
and  round  the  mouth-opening  was  a  chitinous  framework  recalling  that 
of  the  SarcoptidsB. 

c.  Crostaoea. 

Schizopods  from  Irish  Waters.^— Messrs.  E.  W.  L.  Holt  and  W.  J. 
Beaumont  report  on  the  Irish  members  of  this  group,  especially  on  the 
collection  made  in  the  1890-1  survey  of  fishing-grounds  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland.  They  compare  their  results  with  what  is  known  of 
British  Schizopods  generally,  but  the  points  of  difference  are  not  striking. 
They  arc  able  to  add  two  species  to  the  British  list,  viz.  Parerythrops 
ohesa  G.  O.  Sars,  and  JHysideUa  iypiea  G.  O.  Sars. 

Afirioan  0stracod8.§  —  Herr  G.  W.  Miiller  describes  from  Massai 
Nycko  Eurycypris  neumanni  sp.  n.,  Cypris  hicornis  sp.  n„  and  Stenocypris 
eultrata  sp.  n. 

Distribution  of  Atlantic  Copepoda.|j — P.  T.  Cleve  gives  tables  of  the 
distribution  of  the  Copepoda  as  shown  by  observations  conducted  in 
the  years  1898-99,  noting  the  mean  temperature  and  salinity,  and  the 
northern  and  southern  limits.  The  wide  distribution  of  Acartia  hi/Uosa 
is  interesting,  no  distinction  being  observed  in  specimens  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Congo  and  from  the  Baltic. 

Notes  on  Copepoda.ir  —  Br.  W.  Giesbrecht  gives  a  list  of  the  littoral 
species  of  Copepoda  found  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  with  descriptions  of  the 
species  of  Pterinopsyllus,  Gyclopina,  and  EurytCy  and  an  account  of  the 
synonymy.  He  also  notes  the  occurrence  of  a  single  male  specimen  of 
Gervinia  hradyi  Norman  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples ;  hitherto  the  species  has 
been  described  from  British  coasts  only.  The  paper  further  contains  an 
account  of  Enterognatkus  comatulse,  a  new  intestinal  parasite  found  in 
the  alimentary  canal  of  Aniedon  rosaceus.  The  new  form  certainly 
belongs  to  the  AscidicolidaB,  in  spite  of  the  novel  host.    It  differs  from 

♦  Bull.  Soo.  Vaudoiae,  xxxvi.  (1900)  pp.  198-202. 
t  Proc.  Amer.  Ass.  Adv.  Soi.,  48th  Meeting,  1899,  p.  254. 
X  Sci.  Trans.  B.  Dublin  Soc.,  vii.  (1900)  pp.  221-51  (1  pi.  and  9  figs.). 
§  Zool.  Jahrb.  (Abt.  Syst),  xiii.  (1900)  pp.  259-68  (3  pis.). 
n  (Dfvers.  k.  Vetensk.  Ak.  Forhandl.,  Mi  (1900)  pp.  139-44. 
-If  MT.  ZooL  Stat  Neapel,  xiv.  (1900)  pp.  39-82  (4  pis.). 
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the  other  memhers  of  the  family  in  that  both  sexes  undergo  development 
within  the  got  of  the  host,  the  male  not  becoming  free  until  maturity. 
The  author  is  of  opinion  that  Enterognathua  must  have  originated,  not 
from  a  freenswimming  form,  but  from  a  degenerate  ascidicolous  type. 
The  post-embryonic  life  of  the  male  may  be  divided  into  three  stages  : 
(1)  the  free-swimming  Copepodid  stage ;  (2)  the  later  entozoic  Cope- 
podid  stage  ;  (8)  the  free-swimming  ripe  stage  when  the  organs  of  nutri- 
tion are  aborted.  The  way  in  which  copulation  occurs  was  not  observed, 
but  the  author  regards  it  as  probable  that  the  female  becomes  tempo- 
rarily external,  and  is  fertilised  perhaps  on  the  anal  tube  of  the  host. 

Life-History  of  Sacculina.* — Prof,  Yves  Delage  notes  that  his  clas- 
sical account  on  this  subject  has  been  recently  disputed  as  regards  two 
points :  first,  the  presence  of  a  truly  endoparasitic  stage,  as  contrasted 
with  the  pseudo-endoparasitism  of  some  other  Crustacean  parasites ;  and 
second,  the  remarkable  process  of  inoculation,  which  has  been  questioned 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  observed  only  in  captive,  and  therefore  possibly 
abnormal  specimens.  Delage  is  enabled  to  confirm  his  previous  account 
as  to  the  endoparasitism,  by  means  of  Schimkevitsh's  observations  on 
the  nearly  allied  Peltogaster,  which  closely  agree  with  the  earlier  state- 
ments of  Delage.  As  to  the  second  point,  Delage  obtained  at  Eoscoff  a 
young  crab  with  a  Sacculina  in  the  kentrogonous  Cyprid  stage  on  one  of 
the  legs,  and  has  been  enabled  to  rear  the  drab  in  captivity  until  the 
time  of  the  appearance  of  the  adult  Sacculina  on  the  tail,  thus  afibrdiog 
ample  confirmation  of  his  previous  conclusions. 

Hotes  on  Cmstaceans.t — Prof.  G.  S.  Brady  gives  a  list  of  littoral 
forms  collected  at  Alumonth,  e.  g.  Paratylus  uncinatus,  Apherusa  borealisr 
Siriella  norvegica,  and  S.  armata.  Some  new  forms  are  described: — 
Oydops  salinua,  Stenhelia  limicola^  and  Cyclopicera  hemicienais.  The 
author  notes  that  Acartia  clauni  is  infested  with  what  is  probably  an 
immature  fluke,  of  which  the  dab,  for  instance,  may  be  the  final  host. 

A  new  description  is  given  of  IlyopayUua  coriaceua,  notable  for  its 
bright  red  colour,  eel-like  movements,  and  peculiar  mouth-parts.  The 
almost  obsolete  mandibles,  and  the  reduction  of  all  the  other  mouth- 
apparatus — maxiUfld  and  maxillipedes — to  a  few  very  minute  filaments  or 
setae,  preclude  its  coming  into  line  with  any  of  the  three  divisions  estab- 
lished by  Thorell.  The  author  therefore  proposes,  for  the  reception  of 
HyopsylluSy  a  new  section  under  the  name  Leptostomata.  The  divisions 
of  Copepoda,  based  upon  tho  structure  of  the  mouth  organs,  would  then 
stand  as  follows: — Gnathostomata,  Poeoilostomata,  Leptostomata,  and 
Siphonostomata. 

Azmnlata. 

Terricola  of  Columbia.:|:  —  Dr.  W.  Michaelsen  describes  a  collection 
of  worms  made  by  Prof.  Otto  BUrger  in  Columbia.  The  collection 
consists  of  two  main  groups  of  worms :  (1)  the  purely  endemic  forms ; 
02)  introduced  forms.  Li  regard  to  the  first  group,  it  would  appear 
from  the  nature  of  its  members  that  tho  Terricola  of  Columbia  are  an 
ofishoot  of  the  Terricola  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  tropical   South 

•  Bull.  Soc  Zool.  France,  xrv.  (1900)  pp.  72-3. 

t  Nat.  Hist.  Trans.  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  xiii. 
(1900)  pp.  429-41  (3  pis.)      t  Arch.  Naturges.,  Ixvi.  (1900)  pp.  230-66  (1  fig.). 
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America,  bat  possess  well  marked  characters  of  their  own.  There  is 
little  trace  of  affinity  with  the  Terricola  fauna  of  Eastern  Sonth 
America,  and  the  slight  deyelopment  of  the  species  of  OeoMcdlex  and 
Fimc9Colex  without  sperm-pockets,  as  well  as  of  species  of  Anieug  with 
less  than  seven  pairs  of  chyle-pockets,  affords  a  marked  contrast  with 
the  Eastern  fauna,  in  which  such  species  are  dominant.  The  ahsenoe  of 
Megascolecido  is  also  remarkable,  for  the  funily  Acanthodrilinas  to 
which  they  belong  is  numerously  represented  both  to  the  north  and  the 
south  of  the  area.  The  introduced  forms  fall  into  two  groups :  European 
species,  e.g.  Allolchophara  fcetida ;  and  tropical  forms,  e.g.  Amyntas  (?) 
indtcw  (Uorst)  and  Benhamia  affinia  Mchlsn.  The  occurrence  of  the 
latter  East  African  species  the  author  regards  as  a  confirmation  of  his 
view  that  all  the  species  of  Benhamia  found  outside  Africa  have  been 
introduced  into  the  localities  in  which  they  are  found;  and  that  the 
genus  originated  in  Africa. 

North  American  OligochsBtes.*  —  Mr.  Frank  Smith  describes  as 
Premnodrilua  palustrU  g.  et  sp.  u.  a  new  form  found  in  Florida.  The 
new  form  appears  to  be  allied  to  Eclipidrilus  and  JiSesoporodrilua ;  and  as 
these  latter  genera  are  represented  by  only  one  species  each,  the  author 
suggests  that  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  unite  the  three  forms  in  one 
genus,  though  he  is  not  as  yet  prepared  to  do  this.  The  most 
notable  point  of  resemblance  is  the  presence  of  sperm-reservoirs  in  all 
three  ;  the  differences  are  chiefly  in  regard  to  the  number  and  position 
of  the  nephridia  and  the  characters  of  the  reproductive  organs. 
Of  the  three,  Mesoporodrilus  and  Premnodrilua  are  most  closely  related. 
The  distribution  is  interesting,  in  that  Eclipidrilu8  has  only  been  found 
in  California,  Mesoporodrilus  in  Illinois,  and  the  new  genns  in  Florida ; 
but  the  anomaly  is  doubtless  to  be  explained  as  the  result  of  the 
imperfect  investigation  of  the  intervening  areas.  Apart  from  the  three 
•genera  named,  the  Lumbriculidao  are  represented  in  North  America  by 
two  species  of  Sutroa  and  one  of  Thinodrilus.  Of  these,  TJUnodrilus 
appears  to  be  related  to  LumhriculuSj  while  Sutroa  seems  to  connect  the  . 
group  formed  by  Eclipidrilus^  Mesoporodrilus,  and  Premnodrilua  to  the 
European  genus  Bhynchelmis, 

Maclovia  iricolor  (Montagu).t— Br.  Arthur  WiUey  has  a  useful  note 
on  the  synonymy  of  this  species,  one  of  the  longest  Chaetopods  of 
Plymouth  Sound,  and  also  gives  a  brief  diagnosis.  Part  of  the  con- 
fusion has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  Maclovia  cohabits  with  a  Lumbrteo- 
nereis  (probably  L.  latreiUt),  which  though  smaller  has  a  strong  super- 
ficial resemblance  to  it,  and  has  been  often  confused  with  it. 

Variation  in  Number  of  Genital  Pouches  in  Thalassema  neptnnLf— 
Mr.  F.  H.  Stewart  describes  a  case  of  five  instead  of  four  genital  pouches. 
An  unpaired  pouch  seemed  to  be  interpolated  between  the  two  normal 
pairs.  **  If  this  be  granted,  it  would  have  to  be  assumed  either  that  a 
segment  which  does  not  normally  bear  pouches  intervenes  between  the 
iwo  which  normally  do,  or  that  a  partial  duplication  of  the  nephridia  of 

*  BulL  lUinois  Lab.  Nat  Hist.,  v.  (1900)  pp.  459-78  (1  pl.> 
t  Joom.  Mar.  BioL  Ass.,  vi.  (1900)  pp.  98-100. 
X  Ann.  Nat.  HUt.,  vi.  (1900)  pp.  218-9. 
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one  segment  Has  ooenrred — a  pHenomenon  which  we  find  in  its  complete 
form  in  the  family  of  OapitellicUe." 

Hew  Leech.* — Mr.  J.  Percy  Moore  describes  as  Microbdella  hian- 
nvlaia  g.  et  sp.  n.,  a  leech  obtained  in  North  Carolina,  U.S. A.,  on  the 
salamander,  JDesmognathuB  nigra.  The  leech  is  specially  interesting  on 
account  of  the  stmctore  of  the  somites,  which  consist  of  two  annnli  only. 
The  new  form  belongs  to  the  Glossiphonidie,  but  is  apparently  the 
smallest  species  of  the  family  yet  described,  being  only  4-5  mm.  in 
length  in  the  half-expanded  condition.  The  special  interest  is  the 
light  it  appears  to  shed  on  the  difficult  problems  connected  with  the 
segmentation  of  leeches*  Nineteen  segments  are  clearly  indicated  ex- 
ternally ;  they  are  biannolate  except  in  the  extreme  anterior  and 
extreme  posterior  regions,  and  correspond  to  well-deyeloped  internal 
partitions,  as  well  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  segmentally  repeated 
internal  organs.  If  this  leech  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  primitive  form, 
then  Whitman's  views  as  to  the  typical  nnmber  of  annnli  in  a  leech 
somite,  and  the  relation  of  the  nerves  to  the  annnli,  must  undergo  con- 
siderable modfication.  The  author  discusses  the  point  in  some  detail, 
and  concludes  that  the  triannulate  condition  has  been  derived  from  the 
biannulate.  Therefore  the  fact  that  in  leeches  in  general  the  anterior 
and  posterior  somites  have  fewer  annuli  than  the  median,  shows  that 
these  segments  are  **  type  somites,"  rather  than  ^  abbreviated  somites" 
as  they  are  regarded  by  Whitman. 

Cocoon  of  Pisoicola  and  Herpobdella.t — E.  Brumpt  has  made  many 
observations  on  copulation  and  oviposition  in  Piscicola  geometray  Herpo- 
hdella  atomariay  and  H,  vulgaris.  In  the  first  the  egg-laying  occurs  in 
March  and  April  on  aquatic  plants,  stones,  &c.  The  leech  presses  the 
secretion  of  the  turgescent  clitellum  against  the  object,  it  waito  till  adhe- 
sion has  occurred,  and  then  creeps  backwards  out  of  the  annular  cocoon. 
But  the  movements,  which  last  for  about  5  minutes,  are  such  that  an 
invagination  of  the  cocoon  is  effected,  and  this  seems  to  be  of  importance 
for  the  securing  the  purity  and  preservation  of  the  contents. 

In  Herpdbdella  the  oviposition  lasts  about  20-25  minutes ;  the  cli- 
tellum having  been  fixed,  the  leech  rolls  round  and  round,  liberates  a 
number  of  eggs  and  some  liquid  into  the  cocoon,  and  slowly  disengages 
itself.  There  is  the  same  invagination  of  the  cocoon,  the  leech  s(Mving 
the  problem  of  creeping  through  an  albuminous  mass  without  introducing 
any  impurities  into  its  interior  I 

neuroglia  in  Invertebrates.^ — ^Dr.  H.  Joseph,  in  a  brief  note  upon 
MtOler's  §  recent  paper  on  the  neuroglia  of  Ohordata,  states  that  he  has 
made  a  somewhat  similar  series  of  preparations  of  the  neuroglia  of 
Invertebrates,  especially  worms,  and  finds  that  conditions  practically 
identical  with  those  described  by  Mliller  for  Vertebrates  also  occur 
there.  That  is,  he  finds  that  the  neuroglia  has  a  fibrillar  structure,  and 
the  fibriUflB  are  to  be  regarded  as  differentiated  cell-prolongations.  Glia 
fibrilliB  not  in  connection  with  cells  probably  do  not  exist  Generally  it 

•  Pioc.  Acad.  Nat  8ci.  Philadelphia,  1900,  pp.  50-78  (1  pi.), 
t  Ball.  Soo.  Zool.  France,  zxv.  (1900)  pp.  47-51  (4  figs.).    Uf.  this  Journal,  aiifo, 
p.  827.  X  Anat  Anzeig.,  zvii.  (1900)  pp.  854-7. 

{  Gf.  this  Journal,  atUCf  p.  22. 
Oct.  17th,  1900  2  E 
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may  be  Mud  iih%i  the  neuroglia  in  Yertebratos  and  InTeiiebrates  has  the 
same  minnte  hiBtological  stnictore.  There  is  also  mnch  to  be  said  for 
the  position  that  the  fibrillflB  of  the  neuroglia  are  comparable  to  the 
fibrillar  modification  of  the  protoplasm  of  other  cells,  eg.  of  epidermal 
cells. 

Platyhelminthes. 

Exotic  Ectoparasitic  Trematodes.* — Prof.  8.  Goto  has  notes  on  a 
number  of  interesting  forms,  e.  g.  PhyXUmeUa  hippoghtm  0.  F.  Hfiller 
(  =  EyibdeUa  kippogloisi  of  P.  J«  Tan  Beneden  and  Monticelli) ;  ^^ibdeUa 
teueruB  P.  J.  Tan  Beoeden ;  seTeral  new  species  of  MtcroeotylesxA  Acan- 
ihocotyU^  Dionchus  agasstzi  g.  et  sp.  n.  from  the  gill  of  Bemora  hracky- 
ptera.  This  new  genus  seems  to  combine  soTerid  of  the  characters  of 
the  Gyrodaciylidad  and  the  Monocotylidas.  The  diagnosis  runs : — ^Body 
flat  and  elongated ;  with  a  single  posterior  sucker,  the  inner  sur&ce  of 
which  is  divided  by  radial  ridges  into  ten  areas,  with  one  pair  of  chiti- 
nous  hooks ;  mouth  at  a  short  distance  from  the  front  end ;  intestine 
bifurcated,  simple;  with  four  eye-spots;  poms  genitalis  communis 
submarginial ;  testes  two,  one  in  front  of  the  other ;  no  Tagina. 

Ayian  Cestodes.  f — Herr  Walter  Yolz  giTos  a  list  of  the  Cestoda 
found  in  the  GorTidn  and  in  the  diurnal  birds  of  prey,  with  hosts, 
localities,  synonymy,  references,  tables  for  identification,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  less  well  known  species,  anatomicfil  descriptions. 

Genera  of  Bothriooephal]d®4— Herr  H.  Lube  publishes  a  series 
of  obserTations  on  those  BothriocephalidflB  which  haTe  marginal  genital 
openings.  He  describes  the  single  form  known  to  be  found  in  reptiles, 
discusses  the  general  characters  of  the  genital  organs  of  the  sub-fiEunily, 
and  on  the  basis  of  these  and  the  external  characters,  re-arranges 
the  species  afresh  into  genera.  In  the  genus  Abothrium  are  placed 
Bothriocephaltu  rugosus  (Gze.^,  B,  in/undtbuliformia  Bud.  (=  Tsenia 
cras$a  Bloch.),  and  B./ragilts  Bud.;  in  the  genus  Anci$trocephaluSy 
B,  microcephalua  Bud.  and  JB.  imbricatua  (Dies^ ;  in  Fistulicola,  B.  plicatm 
Bud.;  and  in  TriwnophoruB,  in  addition  to  T,  nodulosua,  two  uncertain 
species  T.  rcbustus  and  T.  anguillse.  All  these  genera  receiTe  new 
definitions.  In  connection  with  the  same  subject  should  be  noted  a 
brief  communication  by  Dr.  V.  Ariola  §  on  some  points  at  issue  between 
himself  and  LUhe  in  regard  to  the  Bothriocephalidas. 

New  Planarian.H — Dr.  B.  F.  Scharff  describes  what  proTes  to  be  a 
new  species  of  Bhynchodemus  ( J3.  Howesi)  which  he  found  in  the  Pyrenees 
under  a  stone  near  Eaux  Chaudes.  The  worm  was  130  mm.  long,  and 
therefore  twice  as  long  as  any  species  of  Bhynchodemtu  hitherto  known. 
It  differs  from  the  other  known  species  in  that  marginal  glands  are 
present  in  the  nterior  region,  but  appears  to  be  most  nearly  related  to 
Js.  ierretirii. 

EhabdoooDle  Turbellaria.Y— Dr.  Adolf  Dorler  finds  that  the  para- 
sitic forms  described  by  Calandrnccio  as  Hypotrichina  iergestina  and 

•  Journ.  Coll.  Sci.  Uniy.  Tokyo,  xii  (1900)  pp.  263-95  (2  pla.). 

t  Arch.  Naturgt-sch.,  Ixvi.  (1900)  pp.  115-74  (3  pis.  and  4  figs.). 

X  Zeitechr.  wiss.  Zool.,  Ixviii.  (1^00)  pp.  43-112  (5  pis.). 

§  Zool.  Anzeig.,  xxiii.  (1900)  pp.  417-9. 

II  Journ.  Linn.  Soo.  (Zool  ),  xxviii.  (1900)  pp.  33-42  (1  pi.  and  2  figs.). 

5  Zeitschr.  wiis.  Zool.,  IxviiL  (1900)  pp.  1-42  (3  pis.). 
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JS.  marMiefMiB  differ  so  strikiDgly  from  the  other  members  of  that  genns, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  place  them  in  the  new  gonus  Genoatama,  The 
diagnosis  of  the  new  genns  is  as  follows : — Cilia  confined  to  the  ventral 
snx^GBMse,  mouth-opening  ventral  at  or  near  the  posterior  extremity,  ovary 
and  yolk-gland  united,  male  and  female  ducts  opening  into  the  anterior 
end  of  the  pharyngeal  pocket.  The  genus  must  be  placed  in  a  sub- 
family rVorticina  parasitica)  of  the  family  Yorticida ;  and  to  the  same 
sub -family  belongs  a  new  form  found  in  the  mantle-cavity  of  Mytilu8 
edulis.  This  form  is  described  as  Urastoma  fausseki  g.  et  sp.  n.,  the 
generic  characters  being  as  follows : — Cilia  equally  distributed  over  the 
whole  surface,  mouth  opening  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body,  *'  yolk  "- 
gland  and  ovary  distinct,  male  and  female  ducts  opening  into  the  prox- 
imal part  of  the  pharyngeal  pocket.  Another  new  form  was  found  in  the 
gut  of  FhascoloBoma  vulgarej  and  is  described  as  Collastoma  monorchia, 
g.  et  sp.  n.  In  it  the  pharynx  is  doliiform,  the  testes  are  compact  and 
unpaired,  paired  ovaries  and  yolk-glands  are  present,  and  there  is  a 
large  bursa  seminalis  communicatiug  with  the  oviduct.  The  oviduct 
represents  only  a  part  of  the  atrium  genitale.  Full  descriptions  of  all 
these  forms  are  given. 

Maturation  of  Oocyte  in  Thysanozoon  brooohi.* — R.  Sohockaert 
has  discovered  a  new  structure—"  tin  organite  nouveau  " — ^in  the  oocyte 
of  the  first  order  in  the  Planarian  named  above.  It  is  a  delicate  filament, 
pointed  at  both  ends,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  ohromatin-coil.  But 
what  gives  it  particular  interest  is  that  the  author  believes  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  showing  that  it  gives  origin  to  the  centrosome. 

Peculiar  Northern  Nemerteans.j — ^Pro£  Bergendal  describes,  from 
the  Swedish  west  coast,  CaUinera  hurgeri  g.  et  sp.  n.,  related  to  the 
Carmellide,  but  differing  widely  in  external  appearance,  absence  of 
cerebral  organs,  structure  of  brain  and  gut,  and  above  all,  as  regards  pro- 
boscis and  rhynchocoelom  ;  and  Gononemertes  parcmtica  g.  et  sp.  n.,  found 
parasitic  on  Phalluaia,  and  showing  direct  or  indirect  adaptations  to 
parasitism  in  the  absence  of  eyes,  the  weak  development  of  cephalic  slits 
and  cerebral  organ,  and  the  great  development  of  gonads.  The  short* 
ness  of  the  posterior  proboscis  region,  the  occurrence  of  an  atrium  into 
which  proboscis  and  fore-gut  open,  and  finally,  the  slight  development 
of  the  ceecum,  are  further  peculiarities  which  make  the  position  of 
Gononemertea  among  the  Metanemertines  very  uncertain. 

New  Nemertines.j: — Herr  E.  Isler  describes  a  number  of  new  species 
of  An^hiporua,  Eupolia,  Lineua,  and  Cerebratulua, 

IncertsB  Sedis. 

Arctic  Pol7Zoa.§  —  Mr.  A.  W.  Waters  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
Poly zoa  collected  by  the  Jackson-Harmsworth  Expedition  in  Franz-Josef 
Land  during  1896-97,  and  publishes  descriptions  of  the  Chilostomata, 
with  some  notes  on  distribution.  The  collection  includes  59  species, 
and  of  these  Eippothoa  hyaltna  is  cosmopolitan,  Pordla  eoncinnay  Eacha^ 
roidea  aaraiiy  and  Oribrilina  punctata  are  only  very  doubtfully  found  in 

•  Anat.  Anzeig.,  xviii.  (1900)  pp.  30-8  (6  flffa.). 

t  Zool.  Anzeig.,  xxiii.  (1900)  pp.  313-28  (6  figs.).        t  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  177-80. 

§  Joum-  Linn.  8oc.  (Zool.),  xxviii.  (1900)  pp.  43-106  (6  pie.). 
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the  sonthem  hemisphere,  20  species  are  common  to  the  British  coasts, 
5  species  odIj  are  known  also  from  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  whole 
the  Poljzoa  do  not  lend  support  to  Sir  John  Murray's  bipolar  hypothesis, 
and  the  author  considers  that  a  critical  snrrey  greatly  reduces  tiie  num- 
ber of  species  supposed  to  be  common  to  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic,  and 
absent  from  the  intervening  areas. 

Development  of  Phoronis.* — Profl  Louis  Eoule  states  that  a  com- 
plete account  of  this  development  based  on  his  own  researches  is  in  the 
press,  and  that  his  results  di£fer  from  those  obtained  by  Masterman  t 
in  some  respects.  The  special  point  of  difference  is  in  regard  to  the 
development  of  the  mesoderm,  which  Masterman  states  has  an  entero- 
coelic  origin.  The  point  is  of  importance,  as  Masterman  found  a  striking 
correspondence  between  Enteropneusta  and  Pharonis  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  this  layer.  Boule's  own  observations  on  fresh  material  confirm 
Metschnikoff's  previous  statements  that  the  mesoderm  has  a  mesenchy- 
matouB  origin.  He  further  holds  that,  oven  apart  from  his  own  observa- 
tions, Masterman's  figures  show  that  his  preparations  were  not  in  good 
condition,  and  his  conclusions  not  warranted  by  the  evidence  at  his 
disposal.  While  denying  the  existence  of  any  resemblance  between  the 
deyelopment  of  Phor<mi$  and  that  of  Enteropneusta,  Boule  agrees  with 
Masterman  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  rudiment  of  a  notochord  in 
the  Actinotrocha. 

Echinoderma. 

Bearing  of  Echinoid  Lary®4 — ^^^«  ^«  ^*  Macbride  has,  after 
much  experimenting,  been  able  to  rear  Echinu$  larvae  in  numbers  through 
the  metamorphosis.  His  method  is  detailed,  but  its  general  interest  is 
the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the  physiology  of  development.  The  first 
condition  for  a  successful  experiment  is  found  to  be  the  use  of  full-sized 
and  perfectly  ripe  individuals  of  both  sexes  as  sources  of  eggs  and 
sperms.  Next  it  was  foiind  that  water  must  be  obtained  from  Uie  open 
sea,  not  inshore,  and  must  be  changed  frequently  throughout  the  course 
of  development.  The  extent  of  change  necessary  varies  for  each  season 
according  to  the  amount  of  vegetable  plankton  present,  and  generally  it 
would  appear  that  the  necessity  for  the  frequent  changes  is  due  to  want 
of  food  rather  than  to  deficient  oxygen.  Finally,  an  interesting  point  is 
that  in  the  most  successful  cultures  only  a  proportion  of  the  TarviB  are 
sufficiently  healthy  to  survive,  and  an  important  part  of  the  method  is 
*^  to  allow  natural  selection  to  weed  out  the  weaker,"  and  after  the  selec- 
tive process  has  taken  place,  to  devote  attention  only  to  the  healthy 
forms. 

Hermaphroditism  and  Parthenogenesis  in  Echinodenn8.§  —  C. 
Yiguier  makes  an  important  note  on  this  subject.  Hermaphroditism 
is  well  known  in  Synaptids;  it  has  also  been  proved  in  Amphiura 
squamata  and  Aaterina  gU^a,  But  while  tho  representatives  of  Asterina 
at  Boscoff  and  Banyuls  show  a  protandrous  hermaphroditism,  those  at 
Naples  do  not.  Cu^not  found  at  Eoscoff  an  Astericuf  glacialis  which  was 
hermaphrodite  and  capable  of  self-fertilisation.    Yiguier  notes  a  similar 

•  Zool.  Anzeig.,  xxiii.  (1900)  pp.  425-7.       t  Cf.  this  Joumnal,  ante,  p.  468. 
X  JouiD.  Mar.  Biol.  Asa.,  vi.  (1900)  pp.  94-7. 
I  Comptea  Bendus,  cxxxi.  (1900)  pp.  63-6. 
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state  in  one  specimen  of  Sphmrechinus  granularis;  in  these  oases  the 
larve  were  slow  in  developing. 

More  important,  howeyer,  is  the  fact  that  the  eggs  of  Arbacia 
pusiidosay  Strongyhcentrotus  Uvidua^  and  Sphmrechinus  granulariSf  some- 
times illustrate  parthenogenetic  development.  This  fact,  the  author 
says,  disqualifies  these  animals  from  being  used  as  subjects  of  experiments 
like  those  of  Loeb.* 

In  a  later  paper,f  Yiguier  indicates  that  although  he  has  not  been 
able  to  find  out  with  what  percentages,  &o.,  Loeb  worked,  he  finds  that 
magnesium  chloride  inhibits  rather  than  favours  development. 

Coelentera. 

Families  of  StichodactylinflS.^ — Oskar  Carlgren  points  out  that  these 
Actiniaria  have  hitherto  been  classified  according  to  external  characters 
only,  and  in  consequence  the  current  classification  is  artificial.  After 
studying  most  of  the  genera,  he  suggests  the  following  arrangement : — 
The  family  DiscosomidsB  should  be  taken  as  includiug  the  following 
genera,  DtBcosoma^  laaura,  Oriniay  Bicordeay  Actinotryx,  and  BhodaciiSy 
and  is  defined  as  including  Stichodactylinaa  without  basilar  muscles, 
without  a  sphincter,  or  with  only  slightly  developed  sphincter  without 
gullet  grooves  or  ciliated  bands,  with  smooth  body-wall  without  suckers 
or  appendages,  and  with  slightly  developed  longitudinal  muscles  in  the 
mesenteries.  The  stinging-cells  are  chiefly  present  in  the  endoderm,  the 
tip  of  the  tentacles  is  not  globular,  and  more  than  one  tentacle  at  times 
arises  from  each  exocodle.  In  the  new  family  Stoichactidad  the  following 
genera  are  included,  Badiantkua,  Helianthopsis,  AniheopsiSy  and  Sioich- 
aciis.  The  definition  of  the  family  is  as  follows : — Stichodactylinie  with 
basilar  muscles  and  distinct  though  not  very  well  developed  sphincter, 
a  fossa,  gullet-grooves,  and  ciliated  bands,  body-wall  smooth  or  with 
suckers,  longitudinal  muscles  of  the  mesenteries  well  developed,  sting- 
ing-cells chiefly  in  ectoderm,  tentacles  unbranched  or  only  partially 
branched,  not  placed  on  special  armlike  prolongations  of  the  mouth-disc, 
one  tentacle  only  on  each  exocoBle,  no  distinction  between  marginal  and 
disc  tentacles.  A  separate  family,  the  HeteranthidsB,  is  erected  for  the 
genus  HeteranthtUf  which  differs  £rom  the  foregoing  genera  only  in  the 
structure  and  position  of  the  tentacles.  Finally  the  author^s  obser- 
vations confirm  Andres'  view  of  the  close  relation  between  Aureliania 
and  AetinoporuSj  which  are  included  in  the  family  Aurelianidss,  defined 
as  follows :  —  Stichoclactylinaa  with  basilar  muscles,  a  very  strong 
sphincter,  a  distinct  fossa,  at  least  one  gullet-groove,  and  ciliated  bands. 
The  body-wall  is  elongated  and  without  suckers,  and  the  longitudinal 
musdes  of  the  mesenteries  are  very  strongly  developed.  The  stinging- 
cells  occur  chiefly  in  the  ectoderm,  and  those  of  the  tentacles  are 
almost  aU  thin-walled,  and  with  distinct  spiral  threads.  The  tentacle 
arrangement  is  various,  and  there  are  two  or  more  tentacles  on  each 
exooosle. 

Cubomedusas  of  Jamaioa.§  —  Dr.  E.  W.  Berger  has  continued  the 
late  Dr.  Conant's  work  on  this  subject,  and  publishes  a  paper  on  their 

*  C(.  this  Journal,  1899,  p.  492.    t  Comptes  Bendus,  cxxxL  (1900)  pp.  118-21. 

X  Ofvers.  k.  Vetens.  Ak.  Forhandl.,  IviL  (1900)  pp.  277-87. 

§  Mem.  Biol.  Lab.  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  iv.  (1900)  pp.  1-84  (3  pis.). 
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physiology  and  histology,  in  which  certain  physiological  ohservations 
of  the  latter  author  are  included.  As  to  physiology,  Berger  finds  that 
Charyhdea  is  very  sensitive  to  strong  light,  which,  like  total  darkness, 
inhibits  the  pulsations,  while  moderate  light  acts  as  a  stimulus.  In  this 
respect  it  resembles  a  Hydromedusan,  but  in  the  temporary  paralysis 
and  subsequent  recovery  after  removal  of  the  marginal  bodies  it  re- 
sembles a  Bcyphomcdusan.  In  regard  to  histology,  the  most  important 
of  the  results  obtained  have  reference  to  the  structure  of  the  retina  of  the 
«yes  of  the  sensory  clubs.  The  retina  of  the  distal  eye  contains  two 
kinds  of  sensory  cells  (the  prism  and  pyramid  cells),  and  long  pigment- 
cjUs.  The  sensory  cells  contain  an  axial  nerve-fibre  which  is  probably 
continued  into  the  sub-retinal  nerve-tissue.  In  the  proximal  eye  prism- 
cells  only  are  present.  In  the  simple  eyes  which  occur  in  pairs  at  the 
sides  of  the  sensory  clubs  the  retina  consists  of  flagellated  cells  whose 
fiagella  are  continued  into  nerve-fibres.  In  both  the  simple  and  the 
complex  eyes  the  nerve-fibres  display  a  dumb-bell-shaped  basal  body  at 
their  point  of  entrance,  least  obvious  in  the  case  of  the  pyramid  cells. 

Nematophores  in  PlumularidsB.* — F.  v.  Pausinger  has  studied  the 
structure  and  function  of  these  organs  in  Aglaophenia  pluma  and  PZisiiitt- 
laria  haledoides.  He  finds  that  in  the  former  the  nematophore  is 
divided  at  its  distal  end  into  an  outer  portion  bearing  stinging-cells^  the 
onidostyle,  and  an  inner  freely  movable  portion,  the  sarcostyle.  An 
endodermic  axis  is  present  in  both  regions.  The  sarcostyle  is  able  to 
spread  itself  out  freely  over  the  colony,  and  can  also  put  out  pseudo- 
podial  prolongations.  In  Plumularia  no  distinction  into  cnidostyle 
and  sarcostyle  can  be  observed,  the  whole  nematophore  contains  stinging- 
cells,  and  is  freely  movable,  putting  out  pseudopodia  and  then  retracting 
these  again.  Further,  under  certain  conditions  the  nematophore  dis- 
plays a  gastric  cavity,  which  either  disappears  again  or  unites  with  the 
hydrantii.  As  to  morphological  significance,  the  author  believes  that 
the  nematophore  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  reduced  individual  characterised 
by  the  great  motility  of  the  ectoderm ;  he  further  considers  the  condition 
in  PlumtUaria  haledoides  to  be  the  more  primitive.  In  Plumularia 
diaphana  he  finds  that  there  is  a  functional  distinction  into  cnidostyle 
and  sarcostyle,  but  not  a  morphological  one,  so  that  the  condition  may 
be  regarded  as  intermediate  between  that  of  Plumularia  halecioidea  and 
that  of  Aglaophenia  pluma.  As  to  function ; — in  branches  full  of  vitality 
this  appears  to  consist  chiefly  in  keeping  the  colony  free  from  parasites 
or  noxious  bodies,  a  function  accomplished  by  means  of  the  great 
motility.  In  degenerating  parts  of  the  colony  the  nematophores  appear 
to  assimilate  the  substance  of  the  dying  polype  for  the  benefit  of  the 
remainder  of  the  colony,  and  also  close  the  channel  of  communication 
between  the  t-xterior  and  the  ocenosarc  which  would  otherwise  be  left  at 
the  death  of  the  polype. 

Neocomian  Coral  from  King  Charles  Land.t  —  Herr  O.  LindstrSm 
describes  Thecocyat'hus  naihorsti  sp.  n.,  a  Turbinolian  coral  from  King 
Charles  Land,  situated  east  of  Spitsbergen.  No  other  corals  but  these 
were  found  there.     He  compares  it  with  the  other  species,  which  can 

♦  Arbeit  Zool.  Inst  Wien,  xii.  (1900)  pp.  801-34  (3  pU.). 

t  OfVers.  k.  Yetensk.  Ak  Fdrbandl.,  Ivii.  (1900)  pp.  5-12  (8  figs.). 
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be  followed  &om  T.  macira  of  the  Upper  {Lias  to  T.  cylindrctceus  of 
present  times.  ''The  most  remarkable  feature  in  such  Thecocyathi  as 
T.  mactra  and  nathorsti  is  the  great  change  to  which  they  have  been 
subject ;  at  an  earlier  stage  resembling  a  Deltocyathus  or  Braehycy(Mu$, 
and  then  assuming  the  oalicular  form  characteristic  of  the  genus.  It 
may  be  that  this  is  a  phenomenon  indicating  the  ancestry  of  these 
corals." 

Stinging-cells  in  Siphonophora.  *  —  Earl  Camillo  Schneider  has 
made  a  very  detailed  study  of  the  origin,  development,  and  phenomena 
of  discharge  of  these  structures.  His  more  important  results  may  be 
concisely  stated  as  follows : — The  stinging-cells  or  cnidocytes  contain 
a  central  cnidum  and  an  apical  discharge  apparatus.  The  cnidum  con- 
sists of  a  capsule  or  reservoir  of  poison,  and  a  tube  or  injection 
apparatus.  By  means  of  the  discharge  apparatus  the  cell-operculum 
springs  bckck,  and  allows  the  water  to  come  into  contact  with  the 
etinging-secretion,  which  takes  up  water  and  swells  suddenly.  The 
stinging-secretion  is  morphologically  the  most  important  part  of  the 
cells,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  modified  gland-cells  (Lendenfeld). 
The  cnidocyte  has  also  certain  accessory  structures  which  attach  it  to 
the  epithelial  cells.  The  cnidum  has  a  complicated  life-history,  which 
may  be  studied  under  the  following  headings : — (1)  A  growth  period, 
lasting  until  the  tube  is  invagi^iated  into  the  capsule ;  (2)  the  invagina- 
tion period  ;  (8)  the  preliminary  maturation  period ;  (4)  the  wandering 
period,  during  which  tne  organs  reach  the  spot  where  they  are  used  later ; 
(5)  the  final  maturation  period.  A  resting  period  then  follows,  which 
is  closed  by  the  instantaneous  discharge  of  the  cells.  The  structure  of 
the  various  parts  during  the  di£ferent  stages,  and  the  mechanism  of  dis- 
charge, are  described  in  much  detaiL 

Development  of  Aurelia.t  —  Dr.  W.  Hein  has  re-investigated  this 
much-disputed  development,  and  sums  up  his  observations  as  follows. 
The  blastula  is  composed  of  similar  cells  throughout,  and  has  a  central 
blastocoele.  Into  this  cavity  certain  cells  wander  from  the  blastoderm, 
and  undergo  speedy  degeneration.  Gastrulation  occurs  by  a  typical 
process  of  invagination,  but  the  blastopore  is  small,  and  persists  as  a 
fine  canal  until  the  formation  of  the  mouth.  Rarely  certain  endoderm- 
cells  wander  into  the  archenteron  and  there  undergo  degeneration ;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  cells  which  wandered  earlier  into  the  seg- 
mentation cavity  take  any  part  in  the  formation  of  the  endoderm.  While 
the  rounded  gastrula  is  gradually  becoming  transformed  into  the  oval 
planula,  the  oral  endoderm,  by  its  more  rapid  division  and  the  small  size 
of  the  cells,  becomes  differentiated  from  the  atrial  endoderm.  After 
fixation,  this  mass  of  proliferating  oral  cells  increases  in  size,  and  the 
prostoma  is  converted  into  the  defbaitive  mouth ;  gullet-tube  and  gastric 
pockets  were  not  observed.  The  four  primary  mouth-tentacles  originate 
eimnltaneously,  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  mouth.  At  this  stage 
four  small  interradial  ingrowths  arise  from  the  upper  part  of  the  endo- 
derm, grow  like  folds  into  the  archenteron,  and  form  the  gastric  ridges. 
From  the  manner  of  their  origin  four  perradial  grooves  arise  between 

•  Arbeit  ZooL  Inst.  Wien.  rii.  (1900)  pp.  133-242  (7  pU.> 

t  Zeitschr.  wiis.  Zool.,  Ixvii.  (1900)  pp.  401-38  (2  pis.  and  4  figa.). 
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the  folds,  but  these  are  to  be  regarded  as  originating  merely  as  a  resnU 
of  the  formation  of  the  ridges.  Four  interradial  insinkings  of  ectoderm 
arise  in  the  peristome,  and  giye  rise  to  mnsde-fibres  which  lie  at  either 
side  of  the  supporting  lamellfls  of  the  gastric  ridges.  Thus,  therefore, 
in  regard  to  the  most  keenly  disputed  points,  the  research  confirms  the 
older  authors  rather  than  Goette. 

Protozoa. 

Studies  on  Protozoa.* — S.  Prowazek  has  continued  his  observations 
on  this  subject,  the  present  paper  including  discussions  on  certain  general 
topics.  In  regard  to  the  reproduction  of  Bhizopods,  a  prolonged  series  of 
observations  on  many  different  forms  yielded  very  few  instances  of  con- 
jugation as  distinct  from  ordinary  plastogamy.  In  consequence  the 
latter  phenomenon  must  be  regarded  as  of  great  importance  in  testaceous 
Bhizopods.  In  Euglypha  alveolata  at  least  during  the  process  a  fragment 
of  protoplasm  is  often  left  in  the  empty  shell,  which  must  be  regarded 
as  a  reduction  phenomenon.  In  general  the  reproductive  phenomena  of 
the  Testacea  may  be  summarised  as  follows : — Periods  of  very  active 
division  come  to  a  close  with  a  division  into  an  abortive  and  an  active 
individual.  This  division  is  followed  by  copulation,  which  has  only 
been  occasionally  observed,  and  differs  in  its  details  in  the  different 
genera.  It  would  appear  that  at  times,  especially  in  autamn,  it  may  be 
followed  by  the  formation  of  swarm-spores.  Plastogamy  is  much  more 
frequent  than  copulation,  and  has  also  been  seen  in  tiie  Foraminifera.  In 
regard  to  the  formation  of  pseudopodia,  the  author  finds  that  the  first 
movement  occurs  in  the  ectoplasm,  the  endoplasm  becoming  involved 
later.  At  first  there  is  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two 
layers,  but  later  this  disappears  either  suddenly  or  slowly,  the  endoplasm 
appearing  to  yield  something  to  the  ectoplasm.  While  the  plasmic  con- 
tents of  pseudopodia  closely  resemble  those  of  the  ordinary  cell-plasm, 
the  cilia  and  flagella  show  striking  differences  from  the  cell-plasm.  The 
paper  includes  a  discussion  of  some  other  physiological  characters  of  the 
Protozoa,  and  a  description  of  two  new  forms. 

Beactions  of  Protozoa.— Mr.  Herbert  S.  Jenningst  has  had  reprinted 
a  lecture  delivered  at  Woods  Holl  on  the  reactions  of  Paramseeium  and 
other  ciliated  Protozoa.  The  lecture  gives  a  general  account  of  the 
various  experiments  made  by  the  author,  i  but  it  merits  special  notice 
as  a  clear  and  concise  statement  of  the  author's  researches,  and  the 
conclusions  based  upou  them. 

In  another  paper,§  the  same  author  discusses  the  points  at  issue 
between  himself  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Garrey  in  regard  to  the  reactions 
of  the  Protozoon  Chilanumas  to  organic  acids,  and  concludes  that  the 
differences  are  largely  differences  of  nomenclature  and  of  point  of  view. 
Thus  the  phenomenon  described  by  Garrey  as  chemokinesis,  that  is  the 
retreat  of  the  organisms  from  an  area  containing  weak  acid,  is  similar  to 
the  motor  reflex  of  Paranrnctum^  due  weight  being  given  to  the  difference 
in  the  activity  of  the  organisms.    Again,  the  phenomenon  described  by 

*  Arbeit.  Zool.  Inst.  Wien.  xiL  (1900)  pp.  243-800  (2  pU.). 
t  BioL  Lect.  Woods  Holl,  1899.    Lecture  VIL,  pp.  93-112. 
X  C(.  this  Journal,  1899,  p.  495. 
$  Amcr.  Journ.  Physiol.,  iii.  (1900)  pp.  397-408. 
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Garrey  as  *'  true  chemotropism  "  is  really  due  to  the  non-symmetrical 
nature  of  the  organism.  Generally,  Jennings  is  of  opinion  that  Grarrej^'s 
results  confirm  and  supplement  his  own. 

Oalvanotazis  in  Infusorians.* — Boris  Birukoff  ohserres  that  speci- 
mens of  Parameeciumf  stimulated  by  induction  currents,  wander  to  the 
cathode  (as  do  dead  particles  of  carmine  and  starch),  but  dispose 
themselves  in  the  parts  of  the  water-drop  where  the  strength  of  the 
current  is  least,  and  arrange  themselves  similarly  on  the  surface  of  the 
electrode  (which  not-living  particles  do  not  do).  Thus  he  contrasts 
the  purely  physical  and  the  vital. 

Nuclear  Division  in  Noctiluca.t — Prof.  C.  Ishikawa  has  shown  that 
the  division  of  the  nucleus  in  this  Protozoon  takes  place  much  in  the 
same  way  as  in  higher  forms,  the  only  difference  consisting  in  the  per- 
sistence of  the  nuclear  wall  and  the  consequent  modification  in  the 
relative  position  of  the  spindle  fibres  and  the  chromosomes.  He  proceeds 
to  describe  the  centrosome,  centrosphere,  and  pole-plate,  especially 
emphasising  the  remarkable  resemblance  of  the  archoplasm  of  NoctUuca 
to  the  centrosphere  of  Metazoa  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  pole-plate 
of  less  specialised  Protozoa  on  the  other.  The  relation  of  Uie  archo- 
plasm to  the  tentacle  is  next  considered.  In  spore-forming  individuals 
the  flagellum  is  deyeloped  from  the  archoplasmic  spindle-fibres,  just  as 
the  tail  of  a  spermatozoon  is  developed  from  the  remains  of  the  spindle- 
fibres  of  the  last  division  of  the  sperm-cells.  Ishikawa  now  adds  the 
observation  that  a  part  of  the  centrosphere  goes  to  form  the  tentacle. 
He  calls  attention  to  the  great  interest  of  the  fact  that  similar  processes 
are  met  with  in  the  formation  of  the  motile  organ  (cilia  or  flagella)  of 
the  cells  in  Flagellata,  Algss,  Gymnosperms,  and  Vertebrates,  wherein 
the  centrosome  or  the  centrosome-like  body  plays  the  most  important 
part.  Furthermore,  the  direct  conversion  of  the  central  or  archoplasmic 
spindle-fibres  into  the  flagellum  of  spores  in  NoctUuca  is  probably  to  be 
looked  upon  as  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
archoplasm.  The  author  then  discusses  the  elongation  of  the  fibres  of 
the  archoplasmic  spindle,  and,  finally,  abnormal  multipolar  division. 
The  abnormality  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  kinetic  centres  of  the 
nuclear  division  in  NoctUuca  lie  outside  the  nucleus  and  can  form 
spindles  quite  independently  of  it. 

Notes  on  ClirY8omonad84  -^  Herr  L.  Iwanoff  discusses  the  species 
of  Mallomonas  (three  being  recognised  as  *'  good "),  Ohry$opywU  hipe$ 
(which  he  followed  through  several  phases),  CTroglena  volvox  (whose 
conjugation  he  regards  as  non-proven),  Chromulina  nebulo$a^  and  Dttto- 
hryon  spiralis  sp.  n.    He  regards  all  these  as  Alg». 

Bentgen  Bays  and  Protozoa.§  — Herr  F.  Schaudinn  subjected 
members  of  twenty  species  to  fourteen  hours'  exposure  to  these  rays, 
and  describes  the  very  varied  results.     Those  with  the  least  substantial 

•  PflQger'8  Arch.  ges.  Phyeiol..  Ixxvii.  (1899)  pp.  555-85.  See  Zool.  CentralbU 
vii  (1900)  p.  548. 

t  Joum.  Coll.  Sol  Univ.  Tokyo,  xi!.  (1900)  pp.  243-62  (1  pi.). 

t  Bull  Aoad.  Imp.  St.  Petersbonrg,  xi.  (1899)  pp.  247-62. 

$  Pflager'8  Arch.,  Ixxvii  (1899)  pp.  29-43.  See  Zool.  (Jentralbl.,  vii  (1900) 
p.  543. 
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and  least  dense  plasmio  stractnre  seem  to  be  most  influenced,  but  mnch 
also  depends  on  the  envelopes  and  skeleton. 

Lake  Plankton.* — Dr.  Otto  iZacharias  records  the  occurrence  of  the 
Infusorian  Trichodina  pediculus  in  great  numbers  in  a  plankton  gathering 
from  Lake  Hertha.  The  gathering  consisted  of  the  Infusorian  and  of  a 
few  Crustacea  and  Botifers.  The  point  of  interest  is  that  Trichodina 
usually  occurs  as  a  parasite  on  Planarians,  Hydra^  and  young  fishes; 
but  this  obseryation,  together  with  one  by  Dr.  A.  Seligo  on  a  lake  near 
Marienburg,  shows  that  it  does  also  occur  as  a  free-swimming  form.  A 
somewhat  analogous  &ct  is  the  occasional  occurrence  of  the  Botifer 
Aciifwrua  neptunim  Ehrb.  as  a  plankton  form,  while  it  is  usually  found 
in  mud  or  in  the  plant  sEone  near  the  shore. 

Plankton  of  Gulf  of  Naples.! — Bruno  Schroder  publishes  a  paper 
on  the  phytoplankton  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  which  not  only  includes 
such  members  of  the  Protista  as  the  PeridiniaceiB,  but  also  to  some 
extent  is  concerned  with  the  plankton  as  a  whole.  He  finds  that  a  line 
drawn  i^proximately  from  Gap  Miseno  to  Gastellamare  divides  the  Gulf 
into  two  regions  so  far  as  the  plankton  is  concerned ;  but  if  the  scirocoo 
blow  persistently  the  distinction  becomes  obliterated.  Li  the  inner 
region,  owing  apparently  both  to  the  temperature  and  to  the  condition  of 
the  water  as  influenced  by  surface  drainage,  Copepoda  swarm  in  enormous 
numbers,  and  Peridinies  and  Diatoms  are  relatively  less  abundant  In 
the  outer  region  the  Copepods  are  less  abundant,  and  Sagittm^  Radiolaria, 
Feridinieie,  and  Diatoms  oocur  freely.  As  regards  the  affinities  of  the 
Neapolitan  plankton,  the  author's  results  confirm  those  of  Schtitt 
that  not  only  do  the  species  correspond  to  those  of  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  North  Atlantic,  but  there  is  also  strong  resemblance  in  regard  to 
the  range  ot  variation  and  the  paucity  of  individuals,  as  contrasted  with 
the  great  number  of  species.  The  occurrence  of  similar  variations  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Naples  is  especially  striking  in  ^^&j^ 
to  the  species  of  Ceratium,  notably  the  very  variable  C.  tripoM.  The 
reason  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  warm  superficial  current  which 
enters  the  Mediterranean  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  is  pro- 
duced by  a  branch  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Malarial  Parasites.):— Dr.  J.  W.  W.  Stephens  and  Mr.  S.  B.  Chris- 
tophers find  that  the  parasite  of  malaria  may  occur  in  fresh  blood  in  one 
of  two  forms :  it  may  be  unpigmented  throughout,  or  it  may  have  one  or 
several  pigment  spots  from  the  earliest  stages  onwards.  By  the  use  of 
gentian-violet  or  hematin  (modified  Thin's  formula)  they  sucoeeded  in 
staining  blood-films  so  that  leucocytes,  erythrocytes,  and  parasites  showed 
up  clearly.  The  very  young  parasites  consist  of  a  staining  ring  (chro- 
matic substance)  surrounding  a  central  achromatic  body.  Later  there 
are  in  addition  a  chromatic  body  on  the  periphery  of  the  ring,  and  also 
one  or  more  minute  chromatic  bodies.  As  the  parasite  grows  the  chro- 
matic substance  increases,  usually  unilaterally,  and  a  difierentiation 
takes  place  in  the  expanded  region,  whose  significance  is  not  understood, 
and  which  is  not  always  identi<»tl  in  nature.     When  full-grown  the 

*  Biol.  Gentralbl,  xz.  (1900)  p.  463. 
t  MX.  ZooL  Stat  Neapel,  xiv.  (1900)  pp.  1-38  (1  pL). 

t  Roy.  Boo.  Lond.  BeportB  tu  Malaria  Committee,  1899-1900,  pp.  12-42  (10  charts). 
Of.  amis,  p.  578. 
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parasite  often  lies  in  a  Tacnole  in  a  red  blood-corpuscle.  The  time 
taken  by  tbe  parasites  to  undergo  fnll  development  would  appear  to  be 
about  fourteen  hours,  but  quinine  has  an  extraordinarily  rapid  effect  in 
eliminating  the  parasites  from  the  blood,  without  necessarily  producing 
the  abatement  of  the  clinical  symptoms,  or  preventing  a  fatal  termina- 
tion. The  authors  find,  however,  that  malaria  may  be  diagnosed,  even 
after  dosing  with  quinine  has  eliminated  the  parasites,  by  the  characters 
of  the  leucocytes.  In  malarial  cases,  especially  during  apyrexia,  charac- 
teristic pigmented  leucocytes  occur,  and  there  is  an  increase  in  the  large 
mononuclear  elements,  and  a  decrease  in  the  small  mononuclear  and  the 
polynuclear  elements.  They  have  always  found  this  peculiarity  in  the 
case  of  blackwater  fever,  and  believe  that  the  quinine  may,  by  its  lethal 
effect  on  the  parasites,  free  from  them  a  sufficient  quantity  of  toxin  to 
produce  the  hsBmoglobinuria  of  blackwater.  In  other  words,  so  far  they 
have  always  found  malarial  infection  in  blackwater  cases,  and  have  never 
found  any  specific  blackwater  parasites. 

Proteosoma  and  Mosquito.* — ^Dr.  C.  W.  Daniels  reports  on  the  result 
of  a  continuation  of  Major  Boss's  experiments  on  the  infection  of  birds 
by  Proteosoma  through  the  agency  of  the  mosquito.  He  was  enabled  to 
entirely  confirm  Koss's  results  in  regard  to  the  infection  of  mosquitos 
fed  on  proteosomal  birds.  Such  mosquitos  showed  the  cysts  called  by 
Boss  ^  coccidia ''  on  the  walls  of  the  stomach.  Further  the  results  con- 
firmed Boss's  statements  that  these  ''coccidia"  contain  "germinal 
threads,*'  which  are  freed  into  the  body-fluid  of  the  mosquito  by  the 
rupture  of  the  cysts,  and  ultimately  find  their  way  into  the  salivary 
glands.  The  attempt  to  infect  birds  by  the  direct  agency  of  mosquitos 
was  less  successful  than  Boss's  previous  experiments,  but  this  is  probably 
explained  by  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  colder  months-  being  appar- 
ently less  favourable  to  the  disease  than  the  hot  ones.  In  most  infected 
mosquitos  there  were  found,  in  addition  to  the  cysts  containing  the  ger- 
minal threads,  others  containing  black  spores.  These  are  very  resistant 
to  injurious  agents,  and  until  their  significance  is  understood,  the  life- 
history  of  Proteosoma  cannot  be  said  to  be  known. 

Foraminifera  from  Funafuti.t  —  Mr.  Frederick  Chapman  finds 
that  the  Foraminifera  play  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  formation  of 
coral  reefs  in  the  Funafuti  Atoll.  In  the  rock  material  obtained  by 
boring,  the  Foraminifer  Polytrema  was  found  growing  in  alternate  con- 
centric layers  with  a  calcareous  alga,  and  in  the  coral  sand  many 
other  genera  occurred.  In  the  preseot  paper  the  larger  forms,  many 
of  which  are  true  rock-builders,  are  dealt  with.  The  most  interesting 
form  is  Cydodypeus,  which  is  extraordinarily  abundant,  and  appears  in 
what  were  at  first  regarded  as  numerous  varieties.  Later  it  was  found 
that  these  varieties  are  stages  of  one  dimorphic  species,  the  two 
forms  having  been  described  as  C,  earpenteri  Brady  and  C  guembeUanus 
Brady. 

Polytrema  miniaceum.  j: — Herr  Fr.  Merkel  has  made  a  detailed  study 
of  this  curious  Bhizopod.     He  finds  that  the  shell  is  dimorphic,  as  it  is 

*  Roy.  Soo.  Lond.  Beports  to  Malaria  Committee,  1899-1900,  pp.  1-11. 

t  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  (Zool.)»  xxdii.  (1900)  pp.  1-27  (4  pla.X 

X  Zeitscbr.  wiaa.  Zool,  IxvU.  (1900)  pp.  291-822  (2  pis.  and  2  figs.). 
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in  OrhiioltteSf  PeneropltB^  &o, ;  a  megalospherio  and  a  miorosplieric  form 
both  occurring,  the  former  with  one  and  the  latter  with  seyeral  nndei. 
The  minute  details  of  structure  are  described  and  figured,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  yery  striking  or  noTel  points  were  made  out. 

Nomenclature  of  Dimorphic  Protozoa.* — Prof.  A.  SiWestri  disonsses 
a  question  recently  raised  by  B.  van  den  Broeck  |  as  to  the  most  con- 
venient way  of  naming  dimorphic  Foraminifera.  The  megalospherio 
forms  may  be  labelled  A,  and  the  microspheric  forms  B ;  Nummuliies 
elegans  Sowerby  and  N.planulata  Lamarck  are  respectively  the  forms  A 
and  B  of  the  same  species,  and  this  should  be  registered  as  follows  : — 
Nummulites  planulata  Lunarck,  N.planulata  B  Lamarck,  N.planulata  A 
(degarui)  Sowerby.  Similarly,  Frondicularia  (data  d'Orbigny  is  the  form 
B  to  which  corresponds  F,  anrndaris  the  form  A ;  the  B  forms  are  most 
important  for  determining  the  species,  and  the  A  forms  for  the  genus  ; 
the  registration,  in  this  case,  should  be  Frondicularia  alata  d'Orbigny^ 
Fr,  alata  B.  d'Orbigny,  Fr.  alata  A  (annularia)  d'Orbigny. 

Eadiolaria.t— Mr.  A.  Earland  publishes  an  interesting  general  paper 
on  this  subject,  which,  without  containing  anything  very  novel,  is  worthy 
of  note  as  a  useful  summary  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
group. 

Flagellated  Heliozoon.§— Mr.  H.  Crawley  describes  what  he  believes 
to  be  specimens  of  Vampyrella  lateriliay  some  of  which  were  provided 
with  normal  pseudopodia,  while  others  bore  flagella. 

Intranuclear  Parasite  of  the  Kidney  of  Kats.||— Dr.  E.  Giglio-Tos 
discovered  in  the  renal  epithelium  of  the  sewer  rat  a  parasite  designated 
Karyamceba  rents  sp.  n.  It  is  strictly  confined  to  the  nucleus,  and  is  oom- 
posed  of  two  parts,  a  central  or  nuclear  and  a  peripheral  or  protoplasmic. 
In  size  the  parasite  varies  from  2  to  9  yx,  and  the  numbers  present  vary 
from  1  to  6.  The  sections  were  stained  with  Ziehl's  phenol-fuchsin 
diluted  with  5  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  (10  ccm.  sat  ale.  sol.  faobsin  to 
490  5  per  cent,  carbolic  add).  The  nuclear  portion  of  the  parasite  was 
stained  red,  the  peripheral  was  unstained. 

•  Atti  Aooad.  Pontif.  Nuovi  Lincei,  liii.  (1900)  pp.  77-86. 

t  Bull.  Soo.  Beige  Geol.,  x.  (1899);  Ann.  Soo.  Malacol.  Belg.,  xxxiv.  (1899> 

t  Journ.  Quekett  Micr.  Olub,  vii.  (1900)  pp.  257-84  (2  pis.). 

§  Amer.  Nat,  xxxiv.  (1900)  pp.  255-8  (2  figs.). 

H  Atti  B.  Accad.  Sci.  Torino,  xxxy.  (1900)  pp.  563-9  (1  pi.). 
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BOTANY. 

A.   OENSBAL,  including  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  Phanerogamia. 

a.  Anatomy. 
(1)   Oell-Struoture  and  Protoplasm. 

Alleged  Occurrence  of  living  Protoplasm  in  the  Air-passages  of 
Water-plants.* — Observations  made  by  Herr  L.  Eny  on  yarioas  water- 
plants  throw  considerable  doubt  on  the  statement  made  by  seyeral 
observers,  especially  Baranetzki  and  Saavageau,  that  the  air-passages  in 
the  tissues  of  water-plants  are  clothed  with  a  layer  of  living  protoplasm. 
He  foand  no  certain  evidence  of  such  a  layer — whether  containing  nuclei 
and  chromatophores  or  not — which  could  not  have  arisen  from  the  flow 
of  intracellular  protoplasm  from  adjoining  cells. 

(2)  Other  Oell-oontents  (inolndinff  Secretions). 
Chemistry  of  ChlorophylLt  — Dr.  L.  Marchlewski  and  Herr  0.  A. 
Schxmk  state  that  crude  leaf-extracte  contain  two  green  colouring  matters, 
chlorophyll  proper  and  another,  which  is  present  only  in  small  quantity 
and  which  exhibits  a  red  fluorescence.  They  describe  a  method  by 
which  true  chlorophyll  can  be  obtained  almost  free  from  this  green 
colouring  matter.  Hartley's  *' yellow  chlorophyll"  is  a  mixture  of  a 
green  colouring  matter,  which  is  not  chlorophyll,  with  members  of  the 
xanthophyll  group.  When  isolated,  ito  colour  is  green,  and  the  term 
"  yellow  chlorophyll "  is  therefore  not  applicable  to  it 

Latex  and  its  Functions.^ — Mr.  J.  Parkin  notes  the  following  points 
in  the  latex-producing  trees  and  shrubs  of  Ceylon.  The  coagulation  of 
the  latex  of  Hevea  hrasiltenais  suggeste  that  the  proteid  is  rather  an 
albuminate  than  alburoen.  A  proteid  is  also  present  in  the  latex  of 
OaatiUoa  elastica  and  (7.  Marhhamiana.  The  latex  of  CastiUoa  and  that 
of  the  capsule  (but  not  of  the  trunk)  of  Hevea  darkens  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  indicating  the  presence  of  an  oxydase.  Although  laticiferous 
tubes  contain  both  starch  and  sugar,  the  starch  (especially  the  starch- 
rods  of  the  Euphorbiacead)  appears  to  have  no  nutritive  value,  and  to  have 
nothing  to  do  directly  with  carbon-assimilation.  There  is  frequently  a 
considerable  di£ference  in  the  properties  of  the  latex  from  young  and  old 
organs  of  the  same  plant.  The  author  suggests  that  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  a  laticiferous  system  may  be  that  of  holding 
water  in  reserve. 

Poisonous  Property  of  Eaphide8.§ — Herr  L.  Lewin  points  out  that 
the  general  theory  that  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  in  the  tissues  of 
plants  serve  to  protect  them  against  the  attacks  of  animals,  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  fact  that  some  of  these  plants  are  edible  by  man,  while 
many  are  eagerly  eaten  by  animals  of  all  kinds.  The  mechanical  injury 
which  has  been  attributed  to  them  is  also  not  supported  by  facts.     The 

♦  Ber,  Deutsoh.  Bot.  Ges^  xviii.  (1900)  pp.  43-7. 
t  Proc.  Chem.  Soo.,  xvi.  (1900)  pp.  148-9. 
X  Ann.  of  Bot.,  xiv,  (1900)  pp.  193-214  (1  pi.). 
§  Ber.  Deutsoh.  Bot  Gee.,  xviii.  (1900)  pp.  53-72. 
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explanation  offered  by  him  is  that,  when  present  in  plants  not  otherwise 
poisonons,  they  are  not  injnrions;  and  that  their  chief  toxic  effect  is 
indirect,  as  the  carriers  of  poisonous  substances  characteristic  of  the 
species. 

Bes^rve  Carbohydrates  of  Hyacinth  Bulbs.* — Aocordinff  to  Mr.  J. 
Parkin,  the  most  abundant  carbohydrate  in  the  bulb-scides  of  the 
hyacinth  is  an  inulin,  io.  is  levorotary,  and  is  converted  by  hydrolysis 
into  fructose.  There  are  three  kinds  of  inulins  in  plants : — those  found 
in  Composited  and  the  allied  orders ;  those  in  the  hyacinth,  iSctZZo,  YuecOf 
and  Phleum ;  and  those  found  in  QalanthuB  and  Leucofum* 

Besenre  Carbohydrate  in  the  Seeds  of  Trifolium  repens.t— Besnlts 
analogous  to  those  obtained  in  the  lucerne  and  fenugrec  have  been 
reacheid  by  H.  H.  H6rissey  in  the  case  of  the  Dutch  doTor.  He  finds 
the  reserve  carbohydrate  to  be  a  mannogalactane  which  is  hydrolysable 
by  seminase,  this  substance  transforming  it,  at  least  partially,  into 
reducing  sugars  capable  of  being  assimilated. 

Endosperm  of  Oleditschia.  j:  — M.  M.  Goret  finds  that  the  carbohy- 
drate which  composes  almost  the  whole  of  the  endosperm  of  the  seed  of 
Gleditschia  trtacanihos  is,  like  that  of  the  carob,  a  mannogalactane  or  a 
mixture  of  mannane  and  galactane.  Like  the  reserve-material  of  other 
seeds  with  homy  endosperm,  it  is  hydroiysed  by  seminase. 

Distribution  of  Carotin  in  Plants.!— From  a  series  of  obserrations 
made  on  a  great  variety  of  different  plants,  Herr  T.  Tammes  oondodes 
that  the  pigment  of  the  plastids  from  green  and  etiolated  leaves  and 
those  which  turn  green  in  the  autnmn,  from  fruits  and  seeds,  and  from 
green,  blue-green,  brown,  and  red  Algas,  agrees,  in  all  its  chemical  and 
physical  properties,  with  the  carotin  of  the  carrot.  He  states  also  that 
in  the  plastids  of  all  plants  or  parts  of  plants  which  contain  chlorophyU 
and  which  are  capable  of  carbon  dioxide  assimilation,  carotin  is  an 
invariable  accompanier  of  chlorophyll;  and  that  carotin  shares  with 
chlorophyll  the  capacity  of  engendering  this  assimilation. 

Pathogenic  Effects  of  Primula  obconica  and  8inensis.| — ^The  well- 
known  effect  of  these  two  species  of  Primula  in  producing  dennatitis  on 
the  hands  of  those  who  handle  them,  is  traced  by  Herr  A.  Nestler  to  a 
secretion  formed  in  the  glandular  hairs  on  the  stem  and  leaves.  The 
intensity  of  the  toxic  effect  is  very  different  on  different  individuals. 

Distribution  of  the  Diastatio  Enzyme  in  Plants. Y— In  the  potato 
Herr  A.  Meyer  finds  most  diastase  in  old  germinated  tubers  and  in  the 
ordinary  leaves ;  sprouts  from  germinated  tubers  contained  much  leas ; 
and  old  potatoes  from  the  field,  young  tubers  attached  to  them,  and  the 
ordinary  stems,  scarcely  any.  It  is  the  organs  from  which  the  carbohy- 
drates are  transmitted  through  the  plant  that  are  richest  in  the  diastatio 
enzyme.    In  the  sugar-beet  none  of  the  organs  were  found  to  contain 

♦  Ann.  of  Boi,  xiv.  (1900)  pp.  155-7. 

t  C^mptes  Rendufl,  cxxx.  (1900)  pp.  1719-21.    Of.  this  Journal,  ante,  p.  479. 
t  Op.  dt,  cxxxi.  (1900)  pp.  60-3.    Of.  this  Journal,  ante,  p.  479. 
§  Flora,  IxxxTii.  (1900)  pp.  205-47  (1  pL). 

II   Ber.  Deutsch.  Bot.  Ges.,  xviiL  (1900)  pp.  189-202,  327-31  (2  pis.). 
5  Jahrb.  Landwirth.,  xWiiL  pp.  67-70.    See  Jonm.  Ohem.  Soo.,  1900,  Abstr.  iL 
p.  427. 
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any  enzyme  analogons  to  inyertin.  Ezperimento  with  oats  showed  that 
the  ripe  seed  contains  much  larger  quantities  of  the  diastatic  enzyme 
than  the  half-ripe  ears. 

Proteolytic  Enzyme  in  Seeds  after  Germination.* — From  experi- 
ments made  on  seedlings  of  Lupinua  ItUeua  and  on  nngerminated  seeds  of 
L.  angustifoUuB,  HerrW.  Bntkewitsch  confirms  Oreen's  statement  of  the 
presence  in  germinated  seeds  of  a  proteolytic  enzyme  which  decomposes 
the  seed,  with  formation  of  amide-compomids,  in  a  way  similar  to  animal 
trypsin.  The  decomposition  of  the  albuminoid  becomes  gradually  slower 
and  slower,  and  finally  ceases. 

Proteolytic  Diastase  of  Halt  f— MM.  A.  Fembach  and  L.  Hubert 
claim  to  haye  empirically  determined  what  has  previously  only  been 
assumed,  the  presence  in  malt  of  a  proteolytic  diastase.  It  may  be 
compared  to  the  saccharifying  diastase,  substituting,  in  the  description 
of  its  effects,  the  term  peptone  for  dextrin,  and  amides  for  maltose. 

Oalaotase.): — Dr.  E.  von  Frendenreich  made  experiments  relative  to 
galactase,  an  unorganised  enzyme  present  in  milk,  which  was  discovered 
by  Babcock  and  Bus8ell.§  The  results  are  altogether  confirmatory  of  the 
existence  of  this  lactic  enzyme. 

(8)  Stmotnre  of  Tissues. 
Elastic  Swelling  of  Tissue.U  —  Herr  C.  Steinbrinck  gives  further 
experimental  evidence  in  support  of  his  view  that  in  the  anthers  of 
flowering  plants  and  the  sporanges  of  ferns,  neither  the  contraction  of 
the  valves  when  they  burst,  nor  their  swelling  when  again  moistened,  is 
infiaenced  by  the  pressure  of  the  external  air. 

Laticifers  of  Eucommia  ulmoide8.T — M.  6.  J.  Barthelat  has  inves- 
tigated the  nature  of  the  laticiferous  vessels  in  this  tree,  belonging  to 
the  EuphorbiacesB  or  an  allied  order,  the  dried  latex  of  which  yields  a 
substance  of  the  nature  of  gutta-percha.  The  laticifers  are  uuseptated, 
and  do  not  anastomose ;  they  di£Gar  from  those  of  the  typical  Euphorbiaceo 
in  but  rarely  branching.  They  occur  in  abundance  in  all  parts  of  the 
plant 

Passage  from  the  Boot  to  the  Stem.**  —  From  observation  on  a 
number  of  different  species,  Sig.  L.  Montemartini  supports  the  view  of 
Briosi  and  Tognini,  rather  than  that  of  Dangeard,  viz.  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  whether  the  root  be  diarch,  triarch,  or  polyarch,  its 
xylem-bundles  are  completely  continuous  with  those  of  the  stem,  and 
that  the  passage  from  the  centripetal  to  the  centrifagal  arrangement 
takes  place  witiiout  torsion.  In  seedlings  there  is  an  apparent  torsion 
of  the  radial  vascular  bundles;  the  passage  of  the  primary  vascular 
bundles  being  uninterrupted  from  the  primary  root  into  the  hypocotyl. 

•  Ber.  Deutsch.  Bot  Gea.,  xviii.  (1900)  pp.  185-9. 
f  Comptes  Rendns,  ozxx.  (1900)  pp.  1783-5. 
X  C^entralbl.  Bakt  u.  Par.,  2*«  Abt.  vi.  (1900)  pp.  3S2-8. 
§  Clf.  this  Journal,  1899,  p.  525 :  1900,  p.  224. 

g  Ber.  Deutsch.  Bot.  Gee.,  xviii.  (1900)  pp.  48-53.    Cf.'this  Journal,  1899,  p.  500. 
5  Joum.  de  Bot.  (Morot),  xlv.  (1900)  pp.  55-9  (8  figs.).' 

**  Atti  Ist.  Bot  Univ.  Pavia,  1898, 1899.    See  Beih.  z.  Bot.  CJentralbl.,  ix.  (1900) 
p.  271. 
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Connection  of  the  outer  and  inner  Leptome  in  the  SolanaoesB.*  — 
Herr  M.  Tswett  contests  the  statement  made  by  some  preyions  obserreis 
that,  in  the  stem  of  the  Solanacesd,  the  outer  and  inner  (extra-xjlar  and 
intra-xylar)  leptome  are  not  connected  with  one  another,  the  latter  ap- 
pearing quite  independently  in  the  pith  of  the  young  hypocotyl.  He 
linds,  on  tbe  contrary,  that,  in  the  genera  examined  (Doitcra,  Atropa, 
Solatium^  Nicoiiana),  the  two  leptomes  are  always  connected  with  one 
another  by  transverse  anastomoses. 

Irregular  Endoderm  in  Euscu8.t — Mr.  T.  J.  Lewis  finds,  in  the  roots 
of  a  Bu8CU8  sp.,  that  the  yascolar  cylinder  is  entirely  enclosed  by  the 
endoderm,  except  that  in  one  place  a  cell  of  the  endoderm  was  joined  by 
its  uncnticnlarised  tangential  wall  to  a  complete  ring  of  endoderm  exter- 
nal to  the  central  cyHnder.  No  vascular  tissue  was  contained  within 
this  ring,  the  elements  consisting  entirely  of  cmshed  parenchyme. 
Further  out  in  the  cortex,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  root,  was  another 
small  isolated  ring  of  endoderm,  also  enclosing  crushed  parenchyme. 

Anatomy  of  the  Stem  of  the  Dammar-tree4 — ^Dr.  W.  Figdor  gives 
a  detailed  description  of  the  anatomy  of  the  source  of  ^Iftm^ftr  resin, 
a  tree  belonging  to  the  Dipterocarpeae,  probably  a  Shorea  sp.  The 
resin-passages  are  found  in  the  perimedullary!  zone  of  the  stem,  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  xylem,  and  are  probably  of  schizo-lysigenoos 
origin.  The  secreting  cells  have  thick  yellowCsh  strongly  reMngent 
waUs.  The  resin-passages  result  from  the  coalescence  of  a  number  of 
secreting  cells. 

Structure  of  Bowenia.§^Mr.  W.  C.  Worsdell  finds,  in  the  stem  of 
Batoenia  ^ctdbiliSy  strands  of  extrafascicular  vascular  tissue,  correspond- 
ing to  a  similar  structure  in  Cycaa,  Maerozamia^  and  Encephalarios^ 
which  support  the  view  that  these  genera  are  derived  from  plants  allied 
to  the  MednllosaB. 

C4;)   Stmoture  of  Orffana. 

Origin  of  Variegated  yarietie8.||— M.  E.  Laurent  concludes,  as  the 
result  of  a  series  of  observations,  that  variegation  is  brought  about  by  a 
substance  absorbed  from  the  soil  through  the  root,  of  the  nature  of  a 
zymase,  which  causes  modifications  in  the  distribution  of  the  chloro- 
phyll. 

Female  Flower  of  Conifers.lT— Mr.  W.  C.  Worsdell  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  views  that  have  been  entertained  by.  various  authorities  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  female  "  flower  "  in  the  Coniferad,  accompanied  by  a 
copious  bibliography. 

The  writer  himself  adopts  the  "  axillary  bud  "  theory  of  Yelenovsky 
and  Gelakovsky,  which  is  supported  by  the  continuous  and  gradual 
transition  between  the  undivided  seminiferous  scale  of  the  normal  con- 
dition and  the  first  transverse  pair  of  foliar  organs  of  the  axillary  bud, 
along  with  the  anterior  bud-leaf,  as  well  as  by  the  agreement,  in  the  relative 

♦  Ber.  Deutach.  Bot  Gea,  xvii.  1899  (1900)  Gen.- Vers.  Heft,  pp.  231-5.  Cf . 
this  Journal,  anU,  p.  215.  t  Ann.  of  Bot,  xiv.  (1900)  pp.  157-9  (2  figs.). 

X  OesteiT,  Bot  Zeitachr.,  L  (1900)  pp.  74-8. 
^  Ann.  of  Bot,  xiv.  (1900)  pp.  159-60. 
n  Bull.  Soc.  R.  Bot  Belgique,  xxxix.  (1900)  pp.  G-9. 
5  Ann.  of  Bot,  xiv.  (1900)  pp.  89-82  (7  figs.). 
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poBiiion  of  the  yarious  appendages,  between  this  abnormal  axillary  bud 
and  an  ordinary  axillary  yegetative  bad.  He  agrees  also  with  CelakoTsky 
in  maintaining  that  there  is  a  uniform  presence,  throughout  the  order, 
of  two  integuments  to  the  sporange,  thus  hannonising  the  structure  of 
the  female  organ  throughout  the  order.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that 
the  outer  integument  hi^  in  all  conifers  except PcxiaoarptM  (where  it  has 
long  been  recognised),  become  modified  in  the  direction  of  yegetative 
deyelopment,  in  order  to  subserye  the  special  adaptive  function  of  a 
protectiye  coyering  to  the  sporanges. 

Staminodes  of  fhe  Sorophulariacesd.*— Dr.  J.  M.  Polak  has  inyes- 
tigated  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  suppression  of  the  fifth  stamen 
in  as  many  as  177  genera  of  Scrophulariaceie.  The  suppression  is  most 
complete  in  the  Rhinanthoidesd,  throughout  which  suborder  no  trace 
suryiyes  of  the  fifth  superior  stamen,  la  the  Pseudosolanead  the  struc- 
ture yaries  between  fiye  fertile  stamens  (Verhascum^  and  a  complete 
suppression  of  the  fifth.  In  the  third  and  largest  suoorder,  the  ^tir- 
rhinoide»,  the  fifth  stamen  is  either  completely  suppressed  or  is  repre- 
sented by  a  staminode.  In  the  smaller  groups  of  this  suborder  the 
structure  is  generally  uniform. 

Ovule  of  Cephalotaxus.!— In  the  oyule  of  Cephalotaxua  Mr.  W.  0. 
Worsdell  finds  a  well-developed  centripetal  xylem,  the  tracheids  com- 
posing it  extending  along  the  whole  tangential  surface  of  the  centrifugal 
xylem.  From  this  and  other  points  of  structure  he  draws  the  conclu- 
sion that  Cephalotaxus  is  the  most  primitiye  of  the  Coniferee,  and  that 
it  forms  in  some  measure  a  connecting  link  between  the  Gyoadead  and 
the  Oonifene. 

Pushing  up  of  fhe  Axillary  Shoots  in  fhe  Borragine»4~I>r.  L.  J. 
Celakovsky  returns  to  the  controyersy  on  this  subject  between  Herren 
Kolkwitz  and  Schumann  (Symphytum  officinale  and  Anchuaa  iialicd)^ 
summing  up  in  favour  of  the  explanation  offered  by  the  latter  authority. 
He  lays  down  the  general  law  that  every  production  of  new  members — 
wh^er  sporanges  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  teroi  (including  anther- 
lobes  and  ovules),  lateral  shoots,  or  even  trichomes — in  Metaphytes,  has 
its  origin  in  the  leaf,  as  in  Gharaceae;  and  that  the  caulome,  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  term,  is  simply  the  supporting  organ  for  the  leaves. 
The  true  leaf  (in  the  narrower  sense),  with  its  two  leaf-traces,  is  a  mor- 
phological unity,  like  the  pushed  up  axillary  shoot  with  its  leaf-trace 
coalescent  with  the  stem. 

Structure  of  Salisburia  adiantifolia.§ — Mr.  A.  G.  Seward  and  Miss 
J.  Gk)wan  give  a  detailed  synopsis  of  observations  hitherto  made  on  the 
structure  and  affinities  of  the  maidenhair  tree  (Oingho  hiloba  L.,  ScUiB' 
huria  adianti/olia  Sm  ),  together  with  results  of  their  own  investigations. 
The  general  conclusion  is  that  the  genus  should  be  removed  from  the 
Conifers,  and  should  constitute  a  separate  order  of  OymnospermSy  the 
QiKGKOAOSJi.  In  many  respects  Oingho  shows  a  marked  affinity  with 
the  Cycads,  viz. : — in  the  structure  of  the  ovules  and  seeds,  in  the  pro- 

*  Arb.  hot  Inst  k.  k.  dentsch.  Univ.  Prag.  1899,  No.  88.  See  Oesterr.  Bot 
Zeitscbr..  1.  (1900)  pp.  83-41,  87-90, 128-82, 164-7  (2  pla.). 

t  Ann.  of  Bot.,  xiv.  (1900)  pp.  817-8. 

t  Ber.  Deutrich.  Bot.  Ges.,  xvlit  (1900)  pp.  2-15  (7  figs.).  Cf.  this  Journal,  1895, 
p.  652.  §  Ann.  of  Bot.,  xiv.  (1900)  pp  109-54  (8  p]&> 
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dnclion  of  spermfttozoids,  and  in  oerUin  anatomical  characiers  of  the 
reprodnctiYe  and  vegetative  organs.  Like  the  extinct  Cjcadofilioes,  it 
poesesses  hoth  Filicinean  and  Oycadean  characters ;  hnt,  while  exhibiting 
traces  of  the  affinity  of  Cycads  and  Ferns,  it  represents,  in  all  probability, 
a  Tory  ancient  type  which  may  have  been  merged  in  the  Cordaitales  in 
the  PaliBosoic  era. 

Cypress-Knees.* — ^Mr.  T.  Meehan  has  come  to  the  condnsion  that 
the  so-called  ^  knees  "  of  Taxodiwn  dUtickum^  conmion  in  the  swamps  of 
Florida,  are  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  organs  containing  aeriferons 
tissue  which  is  nsefnl  to  the  plant ;  but  that  they  are  simply  excrescences 
caused  by  the  attacks  of  a  fungus,  the  hoUownees  of  the  main  trunk 
and  of  the  excrescences  being  due  to  the  same  cause. 

Soot-nodules  of  Alnus  and  Elseagnus-t  —  Herr  L.  Hiltner  states 
that,  like  the  Leguminosad,  alders,  when  provided  with  root-nodnles,  grow 
normally  in  the  absence  of  combined  nitrogen.  But,  unlike  leguminous 
plants,  alders  develope  normally  in  water-cultures  when  the  nodules 
remain  coTered  with  water.  Elmagnua,  when  inoculated  with  the  root- 
bacteria,  will  also  grow  normally  without  combined  nitrogen.  The 
organism  which  produces  the  nodules,  Franhia  wbtilis,  appears  to  be 
the  same  in  all  cases.  The  author  regards  it  as  a  connecting  link  between 
bacteria  and  fungi. 

0,  FhsrsioloflTF* 
(1)  Beproduotion  and  BmbryolosV. 

Impregnation  in  Dicotyledons.  |—  Pursuing  his  investigations  on 
this  subject,  Herr  8.  Nawaschin  has  devoted  himself  especiidly  to  two 
widely  separated  families,  the  Ranunoulaceaa  and  the  Composito.  The 
general  result  has  been  a  confirmation  of  his  previous  oondosion  that 
Uie  fusion  of  the  male  with  the  female  nucleus  is  a  true  process  of  im- 
pregnation ;  and  whether  this  takes  place  in  the  ovum-cell  Toosphere)  or 
in  the  endosperm-cell,  the  signification  is  the  same.  If  (in  the  latter 
case)  no  such  fusion  ta^es  place,  no  endosperm  is  formed. 

In  Delphinium  elUlum  (Banunculacefld)  a  material  deviation  from  the 
mode  in  LiliaceiB  was  established  in  the  fact  that  the  two  polar  nuclei 
fuse  together  before  impregnation,  and  the  ovum-nucleus  passes  through 
a  long  period  of  repose  after  its  fusion  with  the  male  nucleus.  Before 
impregnation  the  male  generative  cells  were  detected,  not  only  within 
the  pollen-tube  as  vermiform  structures,  but  also  during  their  fusion 
with  the  ovum-nucleus  and  the  embryo-sac  respectively  in  the  form  of  a 
dense  chromatin-knot. 

In  HelianthuB  (Oompositaa)  also  the  two  polar  nuclei  fuse  together 
long  before  impregnation.  The  pollen-tube  empties  its  contents  into 
the  side  of  the  embryo-sac,  between  the  two  synergids.  The  two 
spermatozoids  free  themselves  from  the  coarse-grained  contents  of  the 
pollen-tube ;  one  of  them  forces  itself  into  the  side  of  the  ovum-cell,  the 
other  attaches  itself  closely  to  the  embryo-sac  nucleus.    The  sperma- 

•  Pioo.  Aoad.  Nai  Soi.  Philadelphia,  1900,  pp.  349-51. 

t  Foratl.  natarw.  Zelt.,  vil.  (1898)  pp.  415-23.  See  Jonrn.  Chem.  Soc.,  1900, 
Abetr.  ii.  p.  426. 

|»^  t  Ber.  Deutaob.  Boi  Qes.,  zvui.  (1900)  pp.  224-30  (1  pi.)  Gf.  this  Journal,  anU, 
p.  81. 
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toxoids  closely  resemble  those  of  many  Gymnosperms ;  they  consist  of 
a  long  filament  somewhat  thickened  in  the  middle  and  at  its  two  ends» 
and  exhibiting  at  these  spots  a  delicately  porons  straotore. 

The  antbor  regards  it  as  probable  that  a  process  similar  in  all  essen- 
tial points  takes  place  in  all  Angiosperms,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
abnormal  cases,  among  which  the  Orohide»  may  probably  be  ranged. 

Embryology  of  the  Araces.* — ^Prof.  D.  H.  Campbell  describes  the 
structure  of  the  flower  and  the  development  of  the  seeds  in  species  be- 
longing to  the  following  genera  of  Araoeie, — Dieffenbachta,  Aglacnema^ 
Anihurium^  Philodendron,  and  Lystchitan.  The  following  is  giyen  as  a 
summary  of  results. 

In  Bieffenbachia  and  Aglaonema  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  axial 
origin  of  the  ovule ;  this  is  probably  the  case  also  in  Lysichiton,  but  not 
so  certainly  in  Anthurium.  In  all  the  species  examined  there  is  a  large 
development  of  the  base  of  the  ovule,  and  in  Aglaonema  and  LyMhiUm 
of  the  integuments  also.  The  endosperm  forms  very  early  a  continuous 
tissue,  completely  filling  the  embryo-sac.  In  LyaichiUm  the  antipodal 
cells  become  very  large  and  undergo  secondary  divisions,  so  that  a  large 
group  of  cells  results.  In  Aglaonema  there  is  a  similar  group  of  oelU. 
In  the  older  embryo-sacs  of  Anthurium  the  antipodal  cells  could  not  be 
certainly  distinguished.  There  are  probably  two  types  of  segmentaticm 
of  the  young  embryo ;  in  the  first  two  transverse  divisions  are  formed 
before  any  longitudinal  walls  appear ;  in  the  second  there  is  a  quadrant 
formation  suggestive  of  the  early  divisions  in  the  fern-embryo;  the 
differentiation  of  the  organs  takes  place  at  a  late  period,  and  it  is  not 
po^ble  to  trace  them  back  with  certainty  to  the  primary  divisions  of 
the  embryo.  The  cotyledon  is  very  large,  the  stem  and  root  are  much 
lees  conspicuous ;  in  Ly9iehiton  the  root  seems  to  be  of  lateral  origin,  as 
it  is  in  Pistia.    A  suspensor  is  never  developed. 

The  author  regards  the  early  development  of  a  solid  endosperm  and 
the  great  development  of  the  antipodal  cells  as  evidences  of  the  primi- 
tive nature  of  the  Araoeie. 

Embryology  of  Triglochin.t — Mr.  T.  G.  Hill  has  carefully  investi- 
gated the  structure  and  development  of  Triglochin  maritimwnf  the  follow- 
ing being  the  more  important  results  obtained. 

The  vascular  bundles  of  the  flowering  stem  are  of  the  collateral  type, 
and,  when  young,  have  a  structure  remarkably  similar  to  that  of  the 
same  organ  in  several  plants  belonging  to  the  Ranunculaceaa.  The  ovule 
is  basilar  in  origin.  The  embryo-sac  often  contains  an  increased  number 
of  antipodal  cells,  varying  from  8  to  14.  The  polar  nuclei  do  not 
appear  to  fuse  until  after  fertilisation  has  taken  place.  The  embryology 
follows  a  normal  course  strongly  resembling  that  of  other  Monocoty- 
ledons; a  basal  cell  is  developed,  and  it  appears  that  this  does  not 
undergo  division.  The  embryo  does  not  bend  over,  as  in  AUsma ;  the 
stem-apex  is  developed  laterally.  An  endosperm  is  formed,  the  nuclei 
of  which  are  not  separated  by  cell-walls ;  they  are  very  distinct,  lining 
the  inner  wall  of  the  embryo-sac. 

*  Ann.  of  Bot.,  xiv.  (1900)  pp.  1-25  (3  pis.).    Gf.  this  Journal,  1899,  p.  410. 
t  Tom.  oit,  pp.  83-107  (2  pis.). 
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Embryology  of  Balanophora  globosa.*'M.  J.  P.  Lotsy  describes 
the  remarkable  pheDomeDon  of  autogamy  in  this  plant  There  is  no 
trae  flower ;  bat  there  appears  on  the  axis  of  the  infloresoenoe  a  few- 
celled  protuberance,  the  hypodermal  coll  of  which  becomes  an  embryo- 
sac,  the  superjacent  epiderm  growing  out  into  a  long  organ  resembling 
a  style.  The  embryo-sac  cunres ;  at  each  end  4  uncloi  are  separated  in 
the  ordinary  way ;  but  the  oosphere  and  synergids  abort,  as  also  do  the 
antipodal  nuclei  without  deyeloping  into  antipodal  cells,  lliore  remains 
only  a  single  nucleus,  which  diyides  into  two  endosperm-cells,  of  which 
the  lower  one  gradually  disappears,  the  whole  of  the  endosperm  being 
formed  from  the  upper  one.  From  a  cell  of  this  endosperm  is  developed 
the  true  few-celled  embryo;  the  surrounding  endosperm-cells  become 
filled  with  oil,  and  the  outermost  layer,  together  with  the  epiderm, 
deyelopes  into  a  thick-walled  testa. 

Embryology  of  Vaillantia.t  —  In  Vaillaniia  hispida  (Bubiaceie), 
according  to  Mr.  F.  £.  Lloyd,  the  archespare  consists  of  about  12 
cells ;  but  only  one  of  the  megasporos  becomes  normally  an  embryo-sac ; 
this  megasporo  travelling  from  the  uucellns  into  the  micropylar  canal. 
Fusion  of  the  polar  nuclei  takes  place  at  some  distance  from  the  ovum- 
cell,  towards  which  the  endosperm  moves,  and  to  which  it  ultimately 
becomes  closely  applied.  There  are  three  antipodals ;  one  of  them  is 
very  long,  one  end  being  plunged  into  the  disintegrating  arohespore. 
The  suspensor  forms  outgrowths  into  the  endosperm,  which  act  as  food- 
absorbing  organs.  The  endosperm  enlarges  at  the  expense  of  the  in- 
tegument, which  has  the  appearance  of  a  tissue  undergoing  digestion. 
A  part  of  the  integument  persists  as  the  integument  of  the  seed. 

Embryo-sac  of  Leucocrinum4— According  to  Mr.  F.  Bamaley,  the 
embryo-sac  of  Leueoerinum  montanum  is  usually  nearly  spherical ;  the 
polar  nuclei  fuse  before  the  impregnation  of  the  ovum-eel  i.  The  de- 
finitive nucleus  moves  from  the  centre  of  the  sac  towards  the  posterior 
end  before  any  division  takes  place.  The  synergids  are  large;  they 
persist  for  a  short  time  after  the  fecundation  of  the  ovum-cell.  The 
antipodals  do  not  increase  in  number,  but  a  fragmentation  of  their  nuclei 
sometimes  occurs.  They  do  not  become  completely  disorganised  for  a 
long  time.  Nothing  was  observed  to  suggest  a  fusion  between  the  de- 
finitive nucleus  and  a  male  cell. 

Ovule  of  Stangeria.!— Mr.  W.  H.  Lang  finds  a  close  correspondence 
in  the  development  of  the  ovule  in  Siangeria,  in  the  processes  of  pollina- 
tion and  fertilisation,  and  in  the  embryogeny,  to  those  already  described 
by  him  in  Ceratozamia.  Two  ovules  are  developed  on  each  sporophylL 
The  development  of  the  ovule  is  similar  in  essential  points  to  that  in 
Oeraioxamici.  At  the  time  of  pollination  the  prothallus  fills  the  mega- 
spore  ;  the  sporogenous  tissue  is  represented  by  a  single  persistent  layer. 
The  pollen-tubes  penetrate  the  nuoellus  as  in  Cycas  and  Zamia ;  in  the 
free  end  of  each  two  spermatozoids  are  formed.     Tbo  spermatozoid  is  of 

•  Ann.  Jard.  Bot.  Buitenzorg,  xvi.  (1899)  pp.  174-86  (4  pis.).    Cf.  this  JoomaL 

1898,  p.  555.  ^ 

t  Proc.  Amer.  Am,  Adv.  8ci.,  xlviii  n899)  p.  229.  Cf.  this  Journal,  1899  d.411 

X  Tom.  oit,  p.  289.  ,         .p.:.ii. 

§  Ann.  of  Bot,  xiv.  (1900)  pp.  281-806.    Cf.  this  Jonmal,  1898,  p.  94. 
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large  size,  and  possesses  cilia  attached  to  a  blepliaroplast  which  forms  a 
spiral  of  five  tunis.  By  the  absorption  of  the  intervening  tissae  of  the 
nnoellns,  a  free  passage  is  formed  between  the  pollen-chamber  and  the 
prothallus.  The  embryos,  which  are  formed  singly  at  the  lower  ends 
of  the  archegones,  as  in  Oycas,  possess  long  saspensors,  and  come  to 
occupy  a  common  cavity  formed  by  the  absorption  of  the  tissno  of  the 
protballos. 

The  author  corrects  his  previous  dose  compariBon  between  the  micro- 
sporange  of  Stangeria  and  the  sporange  of  Angiopteris,  He  is  now 
rather  disposed  to  compare  the  ovule  of  Cycads  to  a  sorus  consisting 
of  a  single  sporange,  which  developes  on  the  whole  in  a  manner  similar 
to  a  microsporange. 

Division  of  the  Hegaspore  in  Erythronium.* — Mr.  J.  H.  Schaffner 
finds  that,  in  Eryihronium  albidum  and  americanum,  the  megaspore  arises 
from  the  archesporial  cell  directly,  by  differentiation  and  not  by  divi- 
sion. The  cell  in  v^hich  the  reduction  takes  place  has  a  period  of 
development  extending  over  six  months.  While  the  nucleus  is  expanding 
in  the  autumn,  the  chromatin  network  begins  to  thicken  until  a  con- 
tinuous band  is  formed.  In  the  spring  the  band  twists  itself  up  into 
twelve  loops,  which  break  apart  and  form  twelve  very  large  coiled  chro- 
mosomes. The  chromatin  granules  never  appear  very  distinct,  and  they 
do  not  begin  to  divide  until  the  chromatin  band  begins  to  form  the  loops. 
After  the  pseudo-reduction,  the  chromosomes  are  arranged  on  the  spindle- 
threads  with  their  closed  ends  turned  outwards,  and  arc  then  gradually 
untwisted  and  pulled  apart  at  the  middle.  This  results  in  the  transverse 
division  of  each  chromosome,  one  transverse  half  going  to  each  daughter- 
nucleus.  The  division  of  the  megaspore  of  Eryihronium  is,  therefore, 
essentially  the  same  as  in  Lilium  philadelphicum.  The  writer  regards  a 
transverse  qualitative  division  as  the  only  possible  interpretation. 

Yermiform  Sexual  Nuclei  in  Caltha.t— Miss  Ethel  N.  Thomas  finds, 
in  the  embryo-sac  of  Caliha  palustria,  a  much-coiled  vermiform  male 
nucleus  wrapped  round  the  polar  nucleus.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  a  fertilisation  of  the  polar  nuclei  by  a  vermiform  nucleus 
actually  takes  place  in  Caltha  paluairis  as  in  Lilium  Martagon. 

Germinal  Vesicles  of  the  Abietine».|  —  Herr  W.  Arnold!  has  in- 
vestigated the  nature  of  the  structures  called  by  Hofmoistor  <'  germinal 
vesides  *'  {Keimhldschen)  in  the  Abietine»,  and  has  determined  tiiat  they 
are  not  "  proteid-vacuoles  "  {Etweisivacuolen),  but  are  the  nuclei  which 
have  passed  out  from  the  cells  of  the  **  covering-layer "  (Deckschicht). 
There  are  not,  in  the  archegones  of  the  AbietineaB,  any  simple  or  com- 
pound proteid-vacuoles ;  the  nuclei  of  the  covering  cells  pass  from  them 
into  the  ovum-cell  (oosphere)  itself.  They  then  lose  their  nuclei  and 
become  the  ''  germinal  vesicles "  of  Hofmeister,  **  Hofmeister's  cor- 
pusdes "  of  Goroschankin.  The  Abietineie  do  not  stand  alone  among 
the  ConifersB  in  possessing  these  bodies;  they  appear  to  be  wanting 
only  in  the  Oupressineie  and  the  TaxodincaB. 

♦  Proc  Amer.  Ags,  Adv.  Sci.,  xlviii.  (1899)  pp.  299-300. 

t  Ann.  of  Bot.,  xiv.  (1900)  pp.  818-9. 

X  Flora,  Ixxxvii.  (1900)  pp.  194-20i  (1  pl.> 
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Pollen  of  Hybrid!.*  —  Herr  A.  Jendio  has  carried  out  a  series  of 
experiments  with  the  view  of  settling  the  muoh  dispated  point  of  the 
relatiye  fertility  of  hybrid  phuits,  and  especially  of  their  capacity  for 
producing  fertile  pollen.  In  88  liTing  and  10  dried  species,  he  finds 
the  law  universal  that  ^e  fertility  of  the  pollen  is  diminished  in  hybrids, 
but  the  degree  of  redaction  varies  greatly.  In  some  cases  no  pollen  at 
all  is  produced,  while  Orchide»  exhibit  but  a  very  small  reduction  of 
fertility;  and  between  these  extremis  there  are  all  intermediate  grades. 
Hybrids  between  nearly  related  species  were  always  found  to  be  more 
fertile  than  those  between  species  le^s  nearly  related.  Pollen-grains 
which  did  not  swell  up  in  water  were  regarded  as  sterile. 

Descendants' of  Bace-Hybridi.t— CommentiDg^  on  De  Yries's  paper 
on  the  law  of  splitting  of  hybrids,  Herr  C.  Correns  points  out  that  the 
same  results  were  obtained  by  Mendel  in  1866,  and  precioely  the  same 
explanation  ofiered.  The  descendants  of  hybrids  reproduce  every  pos- 
sible oombination  of  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  parent-forms ; 
but  these  characters  are  not  in  any  sense  weakened. 

(2)  Kutrition  and  Growth  (inoludinff  Oermlnation, 
and  Xovemanta  of  Fluida}. 

Formation  of  Chlorophyll  in  the  Seedlings  of  Oymno8perm8.t— 
From  a  series  of  experiments  carried  on  by  Herr  A.  Burgeustein  on  the 
formation  of  chlorophyll  in  the  seedlings  of  Gymnosperms  in  the  light 
and  in  the  dark,  he  comes  to  the  following  general  conclusion&  Seed- 
lings of  Conifere  ^except  SaHshuria^  and  Ephedra  among  Gnetaces) 
become  green  when  light  is  entirely  excluded ;  but  more  intensely  at  a 
favourable  temperature  (15''-25*'  C.)  than  a  lower  one  (6^-10**).  Oycas 
and  Zamia,  and  probably  all  Gycadee,  do  not  develope  chlorophyll  in 
their  seedlings,  even  at  an  optimum  temperature,  in  the  complete  absence 
of  light.  The  formation  of  chlorophyll  takes  place  not  only  in  the  coty- 
ledons, but  (except  in  Larix)  also  in  the  hypocotyL  In  the  Araucariess  a 
number  of  green  leaves  are  developed  on  the  stem  which  springs  from  the 
growing  point,  even  when  light  has  been  excluded  for  weeks.  The  for- 
mation of  chlorophyll  is  not  confined,  as  it  is  in  other  Conifers,  to  the 
cotyledons.  In  many  Conifersd,  especially  species  of  Abies  and  OedruSy 
the  embryo  contains  chlorophyll  even  in  the  dormant  seed.  When  this 
is  not  the  case,  the  seedling  begins  to  turn  green  even  within  the  testa, 
before  or  after  it  is  broken  through  by  the  radicle.  The  endosperm  is  ab- 
sorbed more  slowly,  and  the  epinastic  expansion  of  the  cotyledons  is  less 
complete  in  the  dark  than  in  the  light.  Seedlings  of  Conifersd  and 
Gnetaceie  which  have  developed  in  the  dark  form  shorter  roots  and  ooty- 
ledons,  but  larger  and  thicker  hypocotyls,  than  those  which  develops  in 
the  light,  when  the  conditions  are  otherwise  the  same.  The  cells  of  the 
hypocotyl  are  absolutely  longer  and  their  transverse  diameter  shorter  in 
the  dark  than  when  formed  under  the  influence  of  light. 
^  Chlorophyll  Aisimilation.§— Signor  PoUacci  states  that  the  green 
organs  of  plants  grown  in  sunlight  restore  the  colour  of  magenta  which 

♦  Oesterr.  Bot  Zeitschr.,  1.  (1900)  pp.  1-5,  41-6,  81-6. 

t  Ber.  DeutMh.  Hot.  Gea,  xviiL  (1900)  pp.  158-68.  Ct  thii  Journal,  ante,  p.  484. 

t  Tom.  dt,  pp.  168-84. 

I  Atti  1st  Bot  Pavia,  viL  1899.    8eo  Joom.  (Them.  Soo.,  1900,  Abttr.  ii  p.  426. 
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has  been  decolorised  by  solphnious  acid,  while  fungi,  or  plants  which 
have  been  kept  for  a  long  time  in  the  dark,  or  in  an  atmosphere  free 
from  carbon  dioxide,  do  not  giye  thi»  reaction.  The  distillate  obtained 
by  boiling  the  liquid  expressed  from  plants  which  ha?e  grown  ia  sun- 
light shows  all  the  reactions  of  formaldehyd. 

Grafting  fhe  Potato  on  fhe  Potato.  *  —  Experiments  made  by 
M.  E.  Laurent  confirm  the  statements  of  Darwin  and  Ydchting,  rather 
than  those  of  earlier  observers,  that  there  was  no  mingling  of  characters 
between  graft  and  host  when  one  variety  was  grafted  on  another  very 
similar  one,  graft  and  host  each  preserviug  its  own  individual  characters. 

Oreen  Hemi-parasites.! — Herr  E.  Heinricher's  most  recent  observa- 
tions on  the  parasitism,  germination,  and  mode  of  growth  of  the  Bhinan- 
the®  relate  chiefly  to  Bartsia  alpina  and  Tozzia  alpina.  The  seeds  of 
Bartsia  do  nut  require  for  their  germination  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
host-plant.  Those  of  Tozzia,  on  the  other  hand,  resemble  in  this  respect 
more  closely  the  seeds  of  Orobanche  and  Lathrsea  than  those  of  the  other 
HhinantheaB.  Their  germination  is  dependent  on  the  irritation  resulting 
from  the  vicinity  of  a  host-plant.  The  seedling  carries  on  a  parasitic 
existence  for  some  years  before  it  puts  up  a  flowering  branch,  again  in 
this  respect  resembling  Laihrsea.  The  author  has  sacceeded  also,  for  the 
first  time,  in  germinating  the  seeds  of  Thesium  (olptnum). 

Oermination  of  OrchidesB.^ — The  minute  seeds  of  the  Orchideie  are 
notoriously  difiScult  to  germinate.  From  the  results  of  experiments  made 
chiefly  on  Neottia  nidm-^vif,  H.  N.  Bernard  believes  the  faculty  of  germi- 
nation to  be  dependent  on  the  presence  of  the  mycorhiza  or  symbiotic 
fungus  which  is  invariably  present  in  the  root-hairs  or  cells  of  the  root. 
This  fungus  probably  excretes  a  diastatic  enssyme  which  assists  in  the 
germination.  The  results  are  compared  with  those  obtained  with  the 
spores  of  LycopodiacesB  and  Ophioglossace®  (see  p.  611). 

Corallorhiza  and  its  Hycorhiza.§— Mr.  A.  Y.  Jennings  and  Mr.  H. 
Hanna  have  studied  the  mycorhiza  of  Corallorhiza  innata,  which  they 
identify  as  Clitocyhe  in/undibuliformis^  and  its  effect  on  the  host-plant. 
They  do  not  regard  the  relationship  as  true  symbiosis,  the  fungus 
appearing  to  be  captured  and  utilised  by  the  orchid  without  any  corre- 
sponding benefit  to  itself.  The  hyphaB  in  the  cells  of  the  host-plant 
are  absorbed  and  made  use  of  in  forming  food-materials  for  the  host- 
plant.  Starch  is  most  abundant  in  cells  in  which  the  hyphaB  are  in  a  state 
of  decomposition.  In  no  case  could  any  enlargement  of  the  hyph»  be 
detected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cell-nucleus,  nor  was  the  nucleus 
perceptibly  enlarg^.  The  hyphae  of  the  fungus  pass  down  the  root- 
hairs  and  through  the  outer  layers  of  the  root  to  the  lower  layers,  where 
the  absorption  takes  place. 

Excretion  of  Water  from  Leaves.  || — In  the  case  of  Phaeeolus  muUi" 
floruit  Dr.  A.  Nestler  states  that  the  drops  of  water  are  not  exuded 

•  Bull  800.  B.  Bot  Belgique,  xxxix.  (1900)  pp.  9-16. 

t  Ber.  Deutsoh.  Bot.  Ges.,  xvii.1899  (1900)  pp.  244-7.  Gf.  this  Journal,  1899, 
p.  175.  X  Rev.  G^n.  de  Bot.  (Bonuier),  xii.  (1900)  pp.  108-15. 

$  Sci.  Proo.  B.  Dublin  Boo.,  ix.  (1899)  pp.  1-12  (2  pit.  and  8  figs.). 

11  6.B.  K.  Akud.  Wiss.  Wien,  Nor.  S,  1899.  Bee  Oesterr.  Bot.  Zeitschr.,  1.  (1900) 
p.  26. 
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throngli  the  ordinary  stomates,  but  ihrotigli  stomates  of  special  oon- 
strnotion  which  are  found  chiefly  at  the  meeting-points  of  the  veins. 
The  residue  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  drops  contains  calcium 
carbonate  and  potassium  carbonate,  the  latter  of  which  salts  attracts 
water  eagerly.  In  Boehmeria  the  water  escapes  through  fissures  in  a 
small  papilla  composed  entirely  of  epidermal  cells.  It  is  a  process  of 
simple  filtration. 

(8)  IrritabiUty. 

Oeotropism  of  fhe  Hypocotyl  of  Cucurbita.*— According  to  Mr.  E. 
B.  Oopeland,  Oucurhita  displays  the  geotropic  response  without  direct 
regard  to  the  consequences,  and  without  the  power  of  adaptation  to  un- 
usual conditions.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  under  side  of  a  prostrate 
hypocotyl  carries  the  cotyledons  upward ;  but  if  a  young  plant  be  placed 
horizontal  with  the  cotyledons  fast  and  the  roots  free,  the  same  response 
bears  the  roots  upwards,  and  is  therefore  likely  to  be  immediately  fiatal. 

C4)  Ohemioal  Ohanffes  flnoladlnff  Baspiiration 
and  Fermentation). 

First  Organisation-Product  of  Phosphoric  Acid.t— Dr.  S.  Postemak 
has  found  in  seeds  a  phosphor-organic  suostance,  which,  from  its  constant 
presence,  its  relations  with  the  reserve-albuminoids,  and  its  chemical 
composition,  must  be  the  first  organisation-product  of  phosphoric  acid. 
This  phosphor-organic  acid  has  the  composition  FCH5O5  ;  it  is  in  fact  a 
compound  of  formaldehyd  and  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  a  bibasic  acid,  all 
the  salts  of  which  are  amorphous.  In  combination  with  the  reserve- 
albuminoids,  potassium  phosphor-organate  forms  the  grains  of  aleurone, 
the  combination  being  a  very  unstable  one.  The  author  concludes  with 
remarks  on  the  occurrence  of  inosite,  a  hexatomic  alcohol,  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  of  phosphor-organic  acid. 

Formation  and  Decomposition  of  Albumen  in  Plants.^ — ^Herr  £. 
Schulze  gives  experimental  evidence  (derived  apparently  from  culture  ex- 
periments on  LeguniinosfB'only)  in  favour  of  Lis  theory  that  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  albuminoids  in  germinating  seeds  results  in  the  production 
of  a  mixture  of  nitrogenous  compounds  which  always  consists  partially 
of  amido-acids  of  the  fatty  and  aromatic  series,  as  well  as  of  hexon-bases 
^argidin,  histidin,  and  lysin) ;  these  substances  being  also  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  albuminoids  by  acids  or  by  trypsin.  A  portion  of 
these  primary  products  of  decomposition  is  transformed,  in  the  meta- 
stasis of  seedlings,  into  asparagin  or  glutamin,  which  are  therefore 
secondary  products.  The  analysis  of  the  substauoes  contained  in  the 
seedlings  idiowed  that,  while  the  amount  of  leucin,  tyrosin,  and  arginin 
decreased  with  the  growth  of  the  plant,  the  proportion  of  asparagin 
rapidly  increased. 

Denitrifioation  and  Fermentation.§ — Herr  H.  Wolff  employed  for 
these  experiments  four  typhoid-like  bacilli  HncludiDg  B.  coli  com,  and 
B,  typhi  murium)  and  two  hay  bacilli.    All  tne  bacilli  reduced  nitrates 

♦  Proo.  Amer.  Ass.  Adv.  Set.,  xlviiL  (1899)  pp.  296-7. 
t  Bev.  G^n.  de  Bot  (BonDier),  xii  (1900)  pp.  5-24,  65-73. 
t  Her.  Deutrch.  Bot.  Cks.,  xviii.  (1900)  pp.  30-42.  Gf.  this  Journal,  1899,  p.  56. 
§  Hys^ien.  Bundschau,  ix.  pp.  1169-72.     See  Jouro.  Chem.  Soo.,  Ixxvii.   and 
IxxYiii.  ci900)  p.  298. 
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to  nitrites  in  1  per  cent  dextrose-broth  oontaining  0*05-0*28  per  cent, 
potassiam  nitrate.  The  extent  of  the  redaction  varied  with  the  bacillus, 
the  ooli  bacilloB  reducing  least  and  the  hay  bacillus  most  nitrate.  The 
strength  of  the  sugar  solution  was  without  influence,  but  the  amount  of 
nitrate  had  a  decided  effect.  An  excess  of  nitrate  checked  fermentation. 
Complete  disappearance  of  nitric  nitrogen  was  simultaneous  with  cessa- 
tion of  fermentation.  Denitrificatiou  is  therefore  not  due  to  direct 
miorobic  action;  but  the  products  of  fermentation  reduce  nitrates  to 
nitrites  and  eventuallj  convert  them  into  carbonates.  Any  fermentation 
of  sugar,  by  whatever  microbe  it  is  cau^,  will  destroy  nitrates  when 
present,  and  denitrificatiou  can  only  take  place  in  presence  of  substances 
which  yield  denitrifying  products  of  metabolism. 

Fermentation  of  Cellulose.*  —  According  to  M.  Y.  Omeliansky, 
Bacillus  fermentalionis  cellulosm  attacks  cellulose  in  solutions  whidi 
contain  only  mineral  salts,  the  products  of  fermentation  being  fatty 
acids,  acetic  acid  and  butyric  acid,  and  the  gases  carbon  dioxide  and 
hydrogen.  The  fermentation  of  cellulose  described  by  Hoppe-Seyler 
is  probably  effected  by  some  hitherto  undescribed  organism,  and  differs 
from  the  foregoing  in  that  carbon  dioxide  and  marsh  gas  are  formed, 
but  no  solid  or  liquid  products ;  it  is  not  the  amylo-bacterium. 

Z3rina8e  Fermentation.! — In  the  process  of  the  fermentation  of  cane- 
sugar,  Herr  E.  Buchner  states  that  it  is  not  the  whole  of  the  protoplasm, 
but  only  a  portion  of  it  that  acts  as  a  transmitter  of  the  fermenting 
activity.  The  idea  of  ''  living  protoplasm "  is  not  nearly  so  concrete  a 
one  as  some  writers  have  maintained. 

y.   General. 

Sudden  Appearance  of  New  Species.} — M.  H.  de  Yries  records  the 
appearance,  in  a  culture  of  (Enothera  Lamarckiana,  of  a  single  individual 
differing  in  several  distinct  points  of  structure  from  the  parent-form, 
and  possessing  all  tho  characters  of  a  distinct  species,  which  he  names 
(Enothera  gigas  sp.  n.  These  specific  characters  were  renewed  for  three 
generations  without  exhibiting  any  tendency  to  return  to  tho  parent- 
form.  In  another  communication  §  the  author  describes  five  other  new 
**  species,"  all  derived  from  the  same  parent,  which  maintain  their  con- 
stancy. 

Structure  of  Galls.  || — In  a  lengthy  article  on  the  structure  of  galls 
caused  in  various  plants  by  different  insects,  Herr  E.  Kiister  gives  the 
following  summary  of  the  most  important  conclusions. 

Those  galls  which  result  from  a  superficial  growth  of  the  part  of  the 
plant  attacked  are  always  of  simple  structure;  a  great  histological 
differentiation  is  found  only  in  those  which  are  the  result  of  growth  in 
thickness.  Among  normal  kinds  of  tissue,  the  epiderm  is  that  which 
offers  the  longest  resistance  to  the  action  of  the  gall-irritant;  the  foci  of 
formation  of  the  gall  are  the  mesophyU,  the  cortex,  and  the  pith.    The 

*  Arch.  Set  Biol.  St.  Fetersbmg,  vii.  pp.  411-34.  See  Jouro.  Chem.  Soo.,  Ixxviii. 
(1900)  p.  493. 

t  Ber.  Dentsch.  Bot.  Geg.,  xvii.  1899  (1900)  GcD.-Vers.  Hefl,  pp.  243-4. 
{  Comptee  Rendu«,  exxxL  (1900)  pp.  124-6.  §  Op.  cit.,  pp.  561-3. 

Flora,  Ixxxvii.  (1900)  pp.  117-93  (21  figs.). 
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mosfc  important  change  wbicli  the  epiderm  undergoes  as  the  result  of  the 
action  of  the  gall -irritant  is  the  formation  of  hairs. 

In  the  fully  developed  gall  itself,  the  epidermal  tissue  is  principally 
developed  as  epiderm ;  oork  and  bark  are  rare.  The  stomates  of  galls 
ore  often  developed  as  air-fissures  which  remain  permanently  open  ;  in 
«ome  willow-galls  true  lenticels  are  formed.  The  assimilating  tissue  is 
usually  but  feebly  developed ;  mechanical  tissues  are  almost  invariably 
present  in  those  galls  which  are  produced  by  growth  in  thickness,  ^o 
steroids  are  present. 

The  cells  of  galls  may  redemble  in  form  and  arrangement  those  of 
the  normal  parts  of  the  plant ;  or  the  arrangement  may  be  changed ;  or 
forms  of  cellB  and  tissues  may  occur  which  are  not  present  in  the  normal 
parts  of  the  plant.  The  gall-irritant  is  a  compound  of  various  sources 
of  irritation. 

Seasonal  Dimorphism.* — Prof.  B.  v.  Wettstein  refers  to  the  occur- 
ence of  this  phenomenon  in  the  vegetable,  as  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  regairds  it  as  a  potent  factor  in  the  evolution  of  new  species.  As  an 
instance  he  alludes  to  the  changes  introduced  into  meadow  and  pasture 
plants  by  the  annual  cutting  of  the  grass  ;  by  which,  in  such  genera  as 
Oentianay  Etijphrasia,  Bhinanthus,  Oalium,  Campanulny  &c.,  the  species 
are  divided  into  two  sections, — those  which  ripen  their  seeds  before  the 
mowing,  and  those  which  do  not  blossom  till  after  the  mowing. 

Influence  of  Animals  on  Plant-life.f — Herr  E.  Ule  records  examples 
from  the  Tropics  of  various  modes  in  which  animals  assist  in  the  repro- 
duction, the  distribution,  or  the  protection  of  plants  under  the  following 
heads : — Bats  as  distributors  of  seeds  (a  species  of  Ceeropia) ;  Leaf- 
cutting  ants  as  carriers  of  seeds  (Ipomsea  pe$  capra);  Small  ants 
protecting  plants  against  the  attacks  of  leaf-cutting  ants ;  Petals  as  food- 
materials  for  insects  and  birds  ;  £xtrafioral  attractive  organs  as  signals 
for  fructivorous  animals ;  Wholesale  visiting  by  Insects  with  no  result 
as  to  fertilisation  (palms,  &c.). 

Embryo  of  ** Mummy"  Wheat  and  Barley. J— M.  E.  Gain  has 
examined  the  structure  of  the  embryo  of  grains  of  wheat  and  barley 
obtained  from  Egyptian  mummy-cases,  and  finds  that,  although  the 
external  appearance  of  the  grain  is  unaltered  and  the  reserve  sub- 
stances have  maintained  their  chemical  constitution,  the  embryo  has 
undergone  a  great  chemical  change,  and  is  no  longer  capable  of  deve- 
lopment. The  dormant  life  of  the  seed  must  have  long  ago  expired. 
He  concludes  that  the  stories  about  the  germination  of  these  seeds 
after  thousands  of  years  are  altogether  apocryphal. 

Percivars  Agricultural  Botany .§ — This  work  is  intended  to 'aid  in 
"the  removal  of  the  deplorable  ignorance  too  often  displayed  by  agricul- 
turists in  the  first  principles  of  Uieir  ci'aft.  Its  scope  will  be  sufficiently 
shown  by  an  enumeration  of  the  headings  of  the  chapters: — General 
External  Morphology ;  Internal  Morphology  (Anatomy) ;  Physiology  of 

♦  S.B.  k.  Akad.  Wise.  Wien,  Oct  19, 1899.  See  Oesterr.  Bot.  Zeitsdir.,  1.  (1900) 
p.  25.  t  Ber.  Deutach.  Bot.  Gea.,  xviii  (1900)  pp.  122-30. 

X   Oomptea  Bendua,  czxx.  (1900)  pp.  1643-6. 

§  *  Agricultural  Botany,  Theoretical  and  Practical,'  by  John  Perci?al.  ^London, 
Duckworth,  1900,  xii.  and  798  pp.  and  265  figa. 
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Plants;  Olassifioation  and  special  botany  bf  farm  crops;  Weeds  of  the 
farm;  Farm  Seeds;  Fungi,  considered  chiefly  in  relation  to  some 
common  Diseases  of  Plants ;  Bacteria.  It  is  well  and  clearly  written, 
and  is  the  work  of  one  well  qualified  to  giye  valuable  instruction  in 
the  various  departments  of  Agricultural  Botany. 

B.    CBYPTOGAHIA. 
Cryptogamia  Vascularia. 

Parthenogenesis  in  Marsilea.* — Herr  A.  Nathansohn  states  that,  in 
several  species  of  Marsilea^  especially  M.  Vrummondii^  the  tendency  to 
parthenogenesis  is  greatly  promoted  by  an  increase  of  temperature ; 
while  a  lowering  of  the  temperature  below  that  of  an  ordinary  dwelling- 
room,  exercises,  when  other  conditions  are  favourable,  but  a  slightly  pre- 
judicial effect  on  the  process.  He  regards  this  as  an  illustration  of  tho 
law  that  the  effect  of  a  high  temperature  on  sexual  cells  is  to  deprive 
them  of  their  sexual  character  and  to  impart  to  them  vegetative  properties. 

Germination  of  the  Spores  of  the  LycopodiacesB  and  Ophioglos- 
sacess.f  —  M.  N.  Bernard  finds  the  conditions  of  germination  of  the 
spores  of  species  of  Lycopodium^  Ophioghamm^  and  Botrychium  to  be 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  seeds  of  OrchideeB  (see  p.  607),  and  to  be  in 
some  way  dependent  on  the  assistance  of  the  endophytic  fungus  which  is 
constantly  found  in  the  cells  of  the  prothallium  of  these  plants. 

Stem  of  Lycopodium.}  —  Mr.  L.  A.  Boodle  describes  the  arrange- 
ment of  leaves  in  the  dimorphic  species  of  Lycoj>odium,  L,  volubile  and 
L.  scariogum^  the  resemblance  to  Selaginella  being  only  apparent. 
L.  salakenae  differs  from  other  species  of  Lycopodium  in  the  structure  of 
tho  stem.  The  xylem  of  the  stele  does  not  form  well-marked  bands  ; 
the  tracheids  are  arranged  in  small  groups  and  curved  uuiseriate  rows. 

Begenerating  Powers  of  Cystopteri8.§ — Pursuing  his  investigations 
on  the  development  of  the  adventitious  buds  of  (7.  hulbifera  and  other 
species  of  Cystopteris^  Herr  E.  Heinricher  has  established  the  following 
points  among  others.  In  C.  huXbifera^  the  buds  are  always  produced  on 
the  basal  resion  of  the  upper  side  of  the  fronds ;  if  reversed  they  are 
not  produced  on  the  side  exposed  to  light.  Gravitation  has  also  no  effect 
on  the  part  of  the  frond  where  they  appear.  In  other  species  of  Cystiy- 
fterii — C  moniana^  fragilis,  a/|)tna— -adventitious  buds  are  formed  oh 
isolated  basal  portions  of  the  frond,  even  when  the  frond  has  fallen  off 
or  is  dead ;  but  always  on  the  upper  side.  The  first  fronds  produced 
from  these  adventitious  buds  are  of  very  simple  structure,  the  lamina 
being  often  reduced  to  little  but  a  mid-rib. 

Algrss. 

Assimilation,  Hetastasis,  and  Eesjpiration  of  the  Florideffi.||— Herr 
B.  Eolkwitz  finds  starch  to  be  invariably  present  in  the  species  of 

♦  Ber.  Deutsch.  Bot.  Gee.,  xviii.  (1900)  pp.  99-109  (2  figs.), 
t  Bev.  G^n.  de  Bot  (Bonnier),  sU.  (1900)  pp.  115-20. 
%  Anu.  of  Bot,  xiv.  (1900)  pp.  315-7. 

§  Ber.  Deutsch.  Bot  Ges.,  xvUi.  (1900)  pp.  109-21  (1  pL).  Cf.  this  Joomal,  1896, 
p.  654. 

I  Ber.  Deutsch.  Bot  Ges.,  xvii.  (1899)  1900,  (Jen.-VeiB.  Heft,  pp.  247-52. 
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Floridefid  which  he  has  examiiiod  (Delesaeria,  Helminthocladioy  Fureel- 
larta,  Polyides)^  and  to  falfil  the  same  favction  as  ia  the  higher  plants. 
The  ripe  spermatia  (poUinoids)  were,  however,  always  found  to  be  en- 
tirely destitute  of  starch.  In  Beleiseria  sanguinea  the  mid-rib  is  an 
organ  for  the  storing  op  of  rescrvo-snbstances.  Where  any  part  of  the 
plant  was  uncoloured  by  the  red  pigment,  this  part  was  always  fouutl  to 
contain  more  starch  than  the  coloured  portion.  The  process  of  respira- 
tion is  also  somewhat  more  active  in  the  green  than  in  the  red  portion, 
but  is  very  feeble  throughout  the  Floridese. 

Nuclear  and  Cell-division  in  Dictyota.*— Prof.  D.  M.  Mottier  notes 
the  following  specialities  in  the  division  of  the  nucleus  and  of  tho  cell 
in  Dictyota  dichoUma, 

The  nuclear  spindle  originates  in  two  systems  of  kinoplastic  radia- 
tions or  asters  that  lie  close  to  the  nuclear  membrane  and  some  distance 
from  each  other  on  opposite  sides  of  the  nucleus.  The  radiations  of 
each  system  are  centered  upon  a  very  distinct  rod-shaped  body,  the  ceii- 
trosomo;  these  together  constituting  the  centrosphere.  The  centro- 
some  is  present  during  the  two  nuclear  divisions  which  take  place  in 
the  tetraspore  mother-ccU,  in  the  germinating  tetraspores,  and  in  all  the 
vegetative  cells  of  the  thallus. 

The  development  of  the  spindle  corresponds  closely  with  that  iu 
Stypocauloru  During  the  prophase  of  both  divisions  of  the  tetraspore 
mother-cell,  the  behavionr  of  the  cbr  jmatin  differs  strikingly  from  that 
of  the  higher  plants.  There  is  not  developed  here  a  regular  and  con-, 
tinuous  chromatin-spirem  which  segments  into  the  chromosomes,  but 
these  arise  as  isolated  masses,  often  differing  much  iu  size.  The  reduced 
number  of  chromosomes,  16,  appears  in  the  first  nuclear  division  in  the 
tetraspore  mother-cell,  llie  development  of  the  cell-plate  or  plasma- 
membrane  belongs  to  the  Famo  type  as  in  Stypocaulon,  differing  both 
from  that  in  the  higher  plants,  and  from  those  in  other  families  of 
Cryptogams.  No  differentiated  connecting  fibres  of  any  sort  can  be 
recognised. 

The  author  regards  the  centrosome  rather  as  a  special  individualised 
part  of  the  kinoplasm  than  as  a  distinct  organ  like  the  nucleus. 

Plankton  Algm. — Herr  E.  Lemmermann  j  gives  further  results  of  a 
series  of  observations  on  Plankton- Algas  (and  Frotophyta).  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Berlin  he  finds  the  following  new  species:— Zra(/erAet 01m 
cctacantha^  Peridinium  Marssonii^  P.  aciciUiferum,  Cychtella  chsaloceras, 
Synedra  actina$iroid€$i  S.  berolinensis^  Merismopedium  Marswnii,  Nontoc 
Kihlmanu  The  mode  of  formation  of  the  colonies  of  Eichteriella  botry- 
aides  is  described,  and  he  identifies  with  this  species  Chlenkinia  /eneslraia 
and  (7.  botryoides.  A  synopsis  is  given  of  tho  genus  Pteramonas,  includ- 
ing the  form  known  as  Cryptoglena  angtUosa  or  Phacotus  angulosusy  and 
5  new  species.  An  account  is  given  of  the  brackish  water  phytoplank- 
ton  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Baltic,  including  2  new  species,  Choiia- 
ieUa  Droischeri  and  Ccdoiphaerium  minuiimmum.  The  genera  Binobrifon, 
MallonumiUf  Synura,  Uroglena,  and  Ceratium  are  wanting.     The  authur 

♦  Ann.  of  Bot.,  liv.  (1900)  pp.  163-92  (I  pi). 
t  Ber.  DeutBch.  Bot.  Ges.,  xviii.  (IbOO)  pp.  24-32, 90-8, 135-43  (1  pi.  and  4  figs.). 
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does  not  agree  with  the  proposed  identificatioii  of  the  sterile  filaments  of 
Aphanizomenon  with  Oacillatoria  Agardhii;  regarding  the  latter  as  an 
entirely  independent  species. 

Herr  W.  Schmidle  *  adds  to  the  list  3  now  species,  LauterhornieUa 
elegantissima  g.  et  sp.  n.,  Sehrcederia  hehnophoray  and  Bhdbdoderma  line- 
are  g.  et  sp.  n.     The  following  are  the  diagnoses  of  the  new  genera. 

LauterhornieUa,  Coenobes  minute,  flat,  square,  consisting  of  4  cells 
arranged  in  a  cross  and  imbedded  in  macilage ;  cells  round  or  snb- 
cnneiform  on  a  vertical  view  and  famished  with  a  thick  spine ;  semi- 
Innate  and  with  two  spines  on  a  lateral  view ;  chlorophyllons  contents 
parietal,  with  a  single  pyrenoid ;  propagation  by  cell-diyiaion  in  two 
directions. 

Bhahdoderma.  Cells  8-10  /n  long,  2  fi  broad;  contents  Sdrnginoos, 
homogeneous;  enclosed  in  a  yerj  delicate  membrane  and  a  scarcely 
yisible  mucilage,  formed  by  transverse  division  ;  rarely  forming  a  few- 
ceUed  filament,  more  often  membranaceous  families,  which  are  ulti- 
mately curved. 

Cosmooladium  8azonioum«f  —  Herr  B.  Schroeder  has  studied  the 
stracture  and  development  of  this  colonial  desmid,  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  the  find  throads  which  connect  the  individual  cells  with  one 
another.  He  regards  these  as  having  their  origin  in  extra-cellular  cyto- 
plasm, being,  in  fact,  analogous  to  the  protoplasmic  threads  which  so 
commonly  connect  the  cells  of  a  tissae  with  one  another.  He  has  been 
able  to  trace  their  origin  to  the  sieve-like  perforations  in  the  cell- walls, 
near  the  base  of  the  cells.  The  investing  gelatinous  envelope  has  at 
first  a  radial  structure,  and  serves  as  a  protection  to  the  colony  against 
unfavourable  external  influences.  The  statement  that  it  consists  of  a 
double  layer  was  not  confirmed. 

Formation  of  Auxospores  in  Diatoms.}— Herr  G.  Earsten  has 
studied  the  formation  of  auxospores,  especially  in  the  genera  Cocconeiiy 
Surirella,  and  Oymatopleura.  In  relation  to  the  four  types  already 
established  by  the  author,})  he  still  regards  Bhabdonema  arcuaium  as 
probably  the  primary  form.  The  process  in  Type  I.  shows  the  genetic 
connection  between  the  formation  of  auxospores  and  ordinary  cell- 
division,  as  also  the  entire  absence  of  sexuality  in  the  archaic  forms. 
A  passage  to  more  complicated  phenomena  is  seen  in  Achnanthes  sub' 
seseilis,  where  there  is  undoubted  sexuality,  though  of  a  low  order.  A 
more  fully  developed  sexuality  is  exhibited  by  the  majority  of  ground- 
diatoms.  Of  the  second  type,  characterised  by  the  formation  of  two 
auxospores,  the  author  regards  Synedra  affinia  and  Bacillaria  paradoxa 
as  reversions.  In  Type  III.  there  is  also  a  distinct  sexuality.  In 
Cocconeis  the  sexual  nucleus  is  the  result  of  41  single,  in  Surirella  of 
a  double  nuclear  division.  In  the  Tabellariefe  and  in  the  entire  mass  of 
centric  species,  forms  may  be  recognised  which  have  descended  in  direct 
lines  from  the  original  form. 

Fores  of  Diatoin8.§ — Herr  F.  Sohfltt  regards  the  present  position  of 
the  question  of  the  perforation  of  the  diatom-valve  to  be  somewhat  as 

♦  Tom.  cit,  p.  144-58  (1  pi.).  f  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  15-28  (1  pL). 

X  Flora,  IxxYii.  (1900)  pp.  25^-88  (3  pla.)    Cf.  this  Journal,  ante,  p.  491. 

§  Cf.  this  JoumaU  1899,  p.  514. 

II  Ber.  Deutsch.  Bot.  Ges.,  xviii  (1900)  pp.  202-16.  Cf.  this  Journal,  an<e,  p.  SCO. 
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follows : — In  a  small  nnmber  of  species  there  can  bo  bo  question  of  the 
existence  of  pores ;  while  in  a  very  large  nnmber  of  species  their  exist- 
ence is  very  probable.  In  some  species  of  Pinnularia  the  non-existence 
of  pores  has  been  made  very  probable  by  Mflller  and  Lauterbom ;  and 
the  same  is  regarded  by  MUller  as  also  probable  in  a  small  number  of 
species  belonging  to  other  genera.  In  a  somewhat  larger  number  of 
species,  especially  in  those  with  imperfect  raphe,  observations  have  not 
at  present  been  snfiSciently  exact  to  determine  the  question.  Negative 
eyidence  on  the  question  cannot  at  present  be  regarded  as  conclusive. 

The  author  regards  it  as  probable  that  perforation  of  the  valve  was 
characteristic  of  the  archaic  type  of  diatoms.  One  of  the  most  highly 
developed  types  is  probably  that  of  the  Pinnulariefe,  in  which  the 
numerous  small  pores  of  the  original  type  have  been  replaced  by  a 
highly  developed  raphe. 

If  these  conclusions  are  correct,  they  are  regarded  by  SchUtt  as  to  a 
large  extent  negativing  the  supposed  isolation  of  diatoms  from  all  other 
forms  of  vegetable  life.  From  the  diatom  genus  Melosira  it  is  but  a 
step  to  Hyalotheca  among  Desmidiaceaa,  and  to  Exuviella  among  Feri- 
diniesB ;  and  these  three  families  may  be  grouped  together  as  constituting 
the  class  Placophyta  or  Flacophyceae. 

Synedra  hyalina  sp.  n.,  a  new  non-chlorophyllous  Diatom.* — Dr.  S. 
Frovasek  has  found,  on  decaying  masses  of  Ulva  at  Trieste,  an  addition 
to  the  very  few  recorded  instances  of  a  diatom  destitute  of  chlorophyll. 
Synedra  hyaltna  sp.  n.  is  a  minute  organism,  about  0*0d  X  0*0034  mm., 
endowed  with  rapid  motion;  the  valves  have  no  fine  sculpture.  The 
hyaline  protoplasm  forms,  in  the  middle  of  the  cell,  a  biconvex  bridge, 
from  which  a  delicate  layer  of  protoplasm  runs  along  tbe  two  valves 
towards  the  poles ;  in  the  poles  is  a  mass  of  protopla^^m ;  the  inter* 
mediate  cavity  may,  or  may  not,  be  traversed  by  lamellsd  of  protoplasm  ; 
it  has  a  roundish  nucleus ;  there  are  no  leucoplasts.  The  discovery  is 
of  interest  in  connection  with  a  possible  derivation  of  the  Diatomatceie 
from  the  Flagellata. 

Fungri. 

Bhizomnoor  parasiticus,  a  new  pathogenous  Fungns.t~In  the 
bronchial  tubes  of  a  woman  about  thirty  years  of  age,  living  in  the 
country,  MM.  Lucet  and  Gostantin  found  a  fungus  which  was  distinctly 
parasitic  and  pathogenous,  causing  cough  and  other  morbid  conditions^ 
It  belonged  to  the  Mucbrini,  and  is  named  by  its  discoverers  Bhtzomucar 
paraaiticuB  sp.  n.  It  constitutes  a  new  section  of  the  genus,  characterised 
by  irregular  stolons  and  rhizoids  and  branched  sporangiophores ;  thp 
columel  is  surrounded  at  the  base  by  the  dSbria  of  the  membrane  of  the 
sporange.  It  was  found  to  be  pathogenous  to  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  ; 
but  with  dogs  the  results  were  negative. 

Structure  of  the  Protoplasm  of  Mortierella.^ — By  tbe  use  of  the 
pigment  (violaoein)  derived  from  chromogenoua  bacteria  (see  p.  647) 
M.  L.  Matmchot  has  detected  what  he  terms  a  '<  canalicular  "  structure 
in  the  protoplasm  of  the  unseptated  hyphaB  of  Mortierella  reticukUa,    At 

♦  Oeflterr.  Bot.  Zeitschr..  1.  (1900)  pp.  69-78  (2  figs.). 

t  Rev.  G^n.  de  Bot.  (Bonnier),  xii.  (1900)  pp.  82-98  (2  pis.). 

i  Tom.  ciS.,  pp.  33-60. 
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a  oertain  phase  the  cytoplasm  is  differentiated  into  a  transparent  hyalo- 
plasm which  is  not  stained,  and  a  stainable  grannlar  enchylema.  This 
latter  takes  the  form  of  cylindrical  cords,  varying  in  number,  imbedded 
in  the  general  mass  of  hyaloplasm.  The  enchylema  alone  contains 
bodies  which  can  be  compared  to  nuclei;  and  it  appears  to  be  only 
within  the  cords  that  circulation  of  protoplasm  takes  place.  Subse* 
quently  the  enchylema  undergoes  an  oily  degeneration. 

Fertilisation  of  Peronospora  parasitica.* — A  detailed  study  of  this 
process  has  led  Mr.  H.  Wager  to  the  following  general  conclusions. 

The  protoplasm  of  the  oogone  becomes  differentiated  into  a  central 
vacuolate  ooplasm  and  a  granular  homogeneous  periplasm.  Immediately 
before  this  takes  place,  a  receptive  papilla  is  formed  on  the  oogone  at 
the  place  where  the  antherid  is  in  contact  with  it.  At  this  spot  the  wall 
of  the  oogone  becomes  very  thin,  and  it  is  here  that  the  fertilising  tube 
of  the  antherid  penetrates  the  oogone.  The  nuclei  of  the  oogone  and 
antherid  undergo  mitosis  previous  to  fertilisation.  A  central  body 
becomes  differentiated  within  the  oosphere  which  appears  to  play  some 
part  in  bringing  the  sexual  nuclei  together,  but  disappears  before  the 
fusion  of  a  single  nucleus  which  travels  from  the  periplasm  of  the 
oosphere  and  a  single  nucleus  from  the  antherid  whidi  passes  through 
the  fertilising  tube.  This  fusion  does  not  take  place  until  the  zygote  is 
nearly  mature.  The  mature  zygote  is  uninucleate.  Of  all  the  nuclei  in 
the  oogone,  one  only  is  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction,  the 
others  remain  in  the  periplasm,  and  are  used  up  to  form  the  protective 
layer  or  layers  of  the  oospore.  No  difference  is  observable  between  the 
sexual  nucleus  and  those  which  remain  in  the  periplasm.  They  have 
the  same  size  and  structure,  and  stain  in  a  similar  manner.  Hence  it  is 
probable  that  all  the  nuclei  of  the  oogone  are  potentially  sexual. 

There  appear  to  be  three  distinct  modes  of  fertilisation  in  the 
Peronosporaceie : — (1)  Uninucleate  oosphere,  binudear  fusion,  and  uni- 
nucleate oospore  {P,para$itica).  (2)  Uninucleate  oosphere,  binudear 
fusion,  and  multinucleate  oospore  (Cystopua  candidus,  0*  Pariulaem^ 
Peronaspora  Ficaria),  (3)  Multinucleate  oosphere,  multinuclear  fusion, 
and  multinucleate  oospore  ((7.  Bliif). 

Starch-corroding  Fungi.f — Herr  F.  H.  Billings  dissents  from  the 
opinion  of  Rose  %  that  Amylotrogus,  of  which  he  describes  five  spedes  as 
having  the  property  of  corroding  starch,  is  a  reduced  Myxomycete.  He 
finds  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  plasmode ;  the  corrosion  being 
caused  by  hyphse  belonging  to  an  undoubted  fungus.  Other  starch- 
corroding  fungi  are  Siysanus  ttemonitis,  Trichodadium  sp.,  ChsBtomium 
sp.,  Fusarium  sp.,  and  Ooremium  sp. 

New  Oenera  of  FungL — ^In  a  collection  made  by  Die  in  Brazil, 
Dr.  H.  Behm  §  finds  the  following  new  genera  : — 

Lindanella  (Stictidearum).  Apothecia  innata,  primitus  globoso- 
clausa,  dein  poro  rotundo  aperta  et  discum  rotundum  denudantia  ;  asci 
cylindrici,  8-spori;  sporidia  globosa,  glabra,  hyalina,  1-sticha;  para- 
physes  filiformes. 

♦  Ann.  of  Bot.  xiv.  (1900)  pp.  263-79  (1  pi.). 

t  Flora,  Ixxxvii.  (1900)  pp.  288-98  (2  pla).       J  Cf.  this  Joomal,  1897,  p.  154. 

§  HedwJgia,  xxxix.  (1900)  pp.  82  and  90  (3  figa.). 
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MeUitosporiopsis  (nearly  allied  to  Oonioiheciumy  Apothecia  sessilia, 
in  mycelio  tennissimo,  primitas  globoso-claosa,  dein  oroeolata,  demum 
disco  rotnndo,  piano,  tennissime  marginato,  exoipolo  parenohymatioe 
contexto,  extu3  glabra,  oeracea ;  asci  subclayati,  orasse  tonioati, 
l-4-8pori ;  sporidia  oblonga,  obtnsa,  plemmqne  tecta,  hyalma,  pluri- 
septata-mariformia,  mncore  obdnota;  paraphyses  apice  ramo6»,  coo- 
glatinatflB,  epithecinm  formanies;  hypothecium  hyalinnm. 

Coccoidea  quercicola  g.  et  sp.  n.  forms,  according  to  P.  Hennings,* 
small  black  disks  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves  of  an  eyergreen  oak  in 
Japan.    It  belongs  to  the  Dothidiacece. 

Parasitic  FongL — ^Herr  P.  Magnnsf  describes  a  new  species  of 
Phleospora^  P.  JEryngii,  parasitic  on  Eryngiwn  maritimum, 

Bossellinia  radiciperda  Mass.{  sp.  n.  is  the  name  given  to  a  parasitic 
fangas  which  attacks  the  roots  of  apple  trees  in  New  Zealand,  the 
mycele  of  which  closely  resembles  that  of  Dematophora  necatrix, 

Mr.  A.  Howard  §  traces  a  disease  very  destructive  to  two  different 
species  of  Tradescantia  to  a  species  of  Botryosporium^  apparently 
identical  with  B.  diffusum^  accompanied  by  a  species  of  Hormodendron 
(Oladosparium). 

Herr  P.  Magnus  Q  gives  a  full  description  of  the  rare  Neovossia 
( Vama)  Molinm^  belonging  to  the  UstilaginesB,  parasitic  on  the  ovary 
of  Molinia  ccendea. 

Stroma  of  fhe  Sph8driale8«f  —  From  an  exhaustive  examination  of 
the  stroma  of  the  ryrenomycetes,  especially  of  the  Sphsriales,  Herr 
W.^Buhland  distinguishes  the  following  types: — (1)  In  its  primitive 
development  the  stroma  is  nothing  but  a  massing  of  mycele  caused  by 
the  increased  nutritive  requirements  of  the  crowded  peritheces.  For 
this  type  he  proposes  the  term  protostroma.  In  a  higher  stage,  the 
diphstromatic  type,  a  differentiation  is  established  into  two  layers,  an 
eetostroma  and  an  entoBiroma.  The  former  is  developed  immediately 
beneath  the  periderm  of  the  branch  of  the  host  on  which  the  fungus 
grows ;  the  latter  occupies  the  cortical  parenchyme.  The  chief  purpose 
of  the  former  is  to  burst  the  periderm ;  it  frequently  also  forms  conids. 
In  some  cases  it  is  partially  or  entirely  thrown  off.  The  entostroma 
is  the  origin  of  the  peritheces ;  their  tubes  reaching  either  only  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  ectostroma  or  growing  completely  through  it. 
Hence  the  tissue  which  surrounds  the  tubes  of  the  perithece,  called  by 
the  author  the  placodium^  is  derived  either  from  the  entostroma  or 
from  the  ectostroma.  The  ectostroma  is  in  some  cases  greatly  reduced 
in  size.  (2)  The  highest  forms  of  the  Sphsdriales,  represented  by 
Fteudovaha^  Botryogphmrta,  and  the  Xylariace®,  have  again  a  uniform 
(undifferentiated)  stroma,  the  haploatromatie  type,  in  which  the  entostroma 
is  greatly  reduced,  and  serves  only  as  a  mycele  for  the  nutriment  of  the 
ectostroma.  The  formation  of  peritheces  then  takes  place  in  the  ecto- 
stroma. The  morphological  differentiation  of  the  stroma  appears  to  be 
the  result  of  the  direct  influence  of  the  substratum. 

•  Engler's  Bot.  Jahrb.,  xxviii  (1900)  pp.  259-80. 

t  Hedwigia,  xxxix.  (1900)  pp.  111-4  (1  pL). 

X  Joum.  Bonrd  of  Agriculture,  vii.  (1900)  pp.  10-6  (1  pL). 

§  Ann.  of  Bot,  xiv.  (1900)  pp.  27-88  (2  pis.). 

II  Ber.  Deutich.  Bot  Ges.,  xviii.  (1900)  pp.  73-8  (1  pi.). 

Y  Hedwigia,  xxxix.  (1900)  pp.  1-79  (3  pis.). 
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Biology  of  Foronia  punctata.* — ^Miss  Maria  Dawson  has  followed 
ont  the  me-liistoiy  of  this  ascomyoetonB  genns  of  Fungi,  which  she 
plaoes  between  Polyatigma  and  XyJaria.  The  trichogyne-like  processes 
are  treated  as  a  degenerate  organ,  homologons  to  the  triohogynes  of  the 
Florides  and  of  the  Collemaoe».  Associated  with  this  degenerate 
process  is  a  coiled  hypha  comparable  to  the  arohicarp  of  Polystigma. 
The  spermogones  and  poUinoids  (spermatia)  are  not  developed,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  sexual  function  of  the  triohogyne. 

New  Oenera  of  Laboulbeniace8B.t— Mr.  B.  Thaxter  now  adds  68 
more  to  the  known  species  of  this  family  of  Fungi,  paraaitio  on  living 
insects,  together  with  the  following  seven  new  genera : — 

Polyascamycea.  Beceptacle  consisting  of  two  superposed  cells,  the 
upper  bearing  a  perithece  laterally  and  an  appendage  terminally  ; 
appendage  consisting  of  a  series  of  superposed  flattened  cells,  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome-shaped  portion  which  is  not  persistent ;  perithece 
with  a  distinct  stalk-cell  and  well-developed  basal  cells,  the  supporting 
cell  and  the  lower  wall-cells  forming  a  broad  base,  the  upper  suHiBU)e  of 
which  constitutes  a  broad  ascigerous  area,  the  asci  arising  from  great 
numbers  of  ascigerous  cells. 

Monaieamyeea.  Beceptacle  consisting  of  a  basal  and  sub-basal  cell, 
above  which  it  terminates  in  a  small  2-celled  sterile  portion ;  the  fertile 
branches  consisting  of  from  one  to  several  cells  in  different  species, 
the  terminal  cell  of  each  branch  normally  giving  rise  to  a  stalked 
perithece  and  a  stalked  antherid ;  antherid  of  the  compound  type,  con- 
sisting of  a  stalk  composed  of  two  cells,  the  antherid  proper  consisting 
of  ceurtain  basal  cells,  two  tiers  of  peripheral  cells  which  surround 
numerous  antheridial  cells  and  a  cavity  above  them,  and  three  or  four 
terminal  cells,  surrounding  an  opening  through  which  the  antherozoids 
are  discharged. 

Limnaiamyces.  Beceptacle  consisting  of  two  portions,  a  basal  part 
below  the  perithece  and  a  distal  part  united  to  its  posterior  margin ; 
tiie  basal  portion  consisting  of  a  single  ))asal  cell  surmounted  by  two 
tiers  of  ceUs,  the  anterior  cw  of  the  upper  tier  giving  rise  to  a  compound 
antherid  ;  the  distal  portion  consisting  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  elon- 
gated cell,  the  inner  one  terminating  in  a  bell-shaped  appendiculate 
cell,  the  outer  one  forming  a  series  of  cells  from  which  a  small 
secondary  appendiculate  ceU  is  separated  off.  Intermediate  between 
PeyritaekieUa  and  Ohitonomyeei, 

Bueorethromyee$»  G^eral  form  as  in  lOiadinomyces ;  the  receptacle 
consisting  of  two  superposed  cells,  the  upper  giving  rise  to  the  perithece 
and  appendage ;  perithece  as  in  Bhadinamyeeif  stalked ;  appendage  con- 
sisting of  several  snperposed  cells,  the  distal  one  bearing  terminally  a 
series  of  branches  which  produce  free  flask-shaped  antherids  latently, 
borne  on  short  lateral  branches  or  sessile. 

ClemctUmycee.  Beceptacle  consisting  of  a  basal  and  a  sub-basal 
cell,  from  wluch  arises  distally  a  main  axis  bearing  a  terminal  perithece 
and  formed  by  a  double  row  of  cells ;  the  cells  of  the  external  row- 
producing  sterile  appendages ;  antherids  simple. 

*  Ann.  of  Bot.  xiv.  (1900)  pp.  245-62  (2  pli.). 

t  Proa  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Soi.,  xzzr.  (1900)  pp.  409-50.  Of.  this  Journal, 
anUy  p.  866. 

Oct.  17th,  1900  2  T 
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Misgamyees.  Beoeptacle  consiBting  of  nnmeroiis  cells  superposed 
singly  or  in  tiers  of  two  or  three  cells  each,  terminating  in  a  more  or 
less  irregularly  cellular  base  bearing  appendages  singly  or  in  groups ; 
peritbece  solitary. 

Euzodiomyces.  Beceptade  elongate,  multicellular,  consisting  of  a 
large  and  indefinite  number  of  cells  superposed  above  the  single  basal 
cd^  and  distally  becoming  divided  by  a  few  or  many  longitudinal  septa, 
the  distal  portion  bearing  a  unilateral  series  of  peritheces  and  appen- 
dages ;  peritheces  with  from  nine  to  ten  wall-cells  in  each  row,  borne  on 
a  d-celled  stalk.    Closely  allied  to  Zodiomyces. 

Saccharomyoes  anomalus  Oroup.*— Herr  L.  Steuber  examined  four 
varieties  of  the  Saccharomyces  anomaluB  group : — (L),  distinguished  by 
the  acetic-etherlike  aromatic  odour  of  the  cultures,  was  isolated  ftom 
yeast  water;  (ii),  obtained  from  fermenting  cherrif s,  was  characterised 
by  the  pinkiness  of  old  cultures ;  (iii.)  and  (iv.)  were  derived  from 
Munich  beer.  On  wort  all  four  forms  were  thermophilous.  Their 
spore-formation  was  marked  by  special  characteristics: — (L)  ferments 
10  per  cent  solution  of  saccharose,  dextrose,  and  levulose,  but  not 
maltose,  lactose,  or  galactose  ;  in  the  sugar  solutions  were  formed 
acetic  ether  and  acetic  acid,  and  some  butyric  acid,  and  in  lactose  and 
galactose  there  were  traces  of  free  alcohol,  (ii.)  inverts  and  ferments 
10  per  cent,  cane-sugar  solution,  but  not  levulose,  dextrose,  lactose, 
galactose,  or  maltose;  acetic  ether  and  fatty  acids  were  not  formed, 
and  only  traces  of  acetic  and  butyric  acids.  (iiL)  and  (iv.)  do  not 
ferment  sugars,  and  form  only  traces  of  alcohoL  Neither  acetic  ether 
nor  fatty  acids  were  produced ;  and  while  at  first  traces  of  acetic  and 
butyric  acids  were  present,  they  were  oxidised  later  on.  All  four  forms 
decolorise  beer-wort  after  long  cultivation.  None  of  the  four  forms 
affected  the  taste  of  low-fermented  beer. 

Teast-Fungus  as  a  Symbion  in  Beetle's  Outt  —  Dr.  K.  Esdherich 
notes  that,  iust  as  Saccharomyces  guUulatus  has,  according  to  Gasagrandi 
and  Busealioni,  its  normal  habitat  in  the  rabbit's  stomadi  and  intestine 
(and  other  cases  are  known),  so  in  the  gut  of  Anchium  panicevm  there 
is  a  normal  occurrence  of  a  budding  chain-forming  yeast-like  fungus. 
In  the  larva  and  adult  it  is  always  present  in  the  cells  of  the  wall  of  the 
mid-gut,  and  is  localised  in  quite  definite  areas.  In  the  pupaat  almost 
disappears,  but  reappears  in  abundance  when  the  imago  b^ns  to  feed. 

Fragrant  ^'Mycodenna"  Teastf— Mr.  B.  T.  P.  Barker  describes  a 
yeast  with  a  pleasant  fruity  odour,  which  was  obtained  when  commercial 
ginger  was  added  to  saccharose-Mayer  solution,  beer-wort,  and  other 
nutrient  media.  The  growth  has  a  white  floury  appearance.  In 
hanging  drops  a  single  cell  budded  off  another  in  about  two  hours  at 
19^-19*5^  C,  and  after  about  eight  cells  had  been  produced,  the 
gelatin  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  was  liquefied  so  that  the  colony 
became  broken  up^ 

The  individual  cells  of  this  yeast,  Sacchafvmyces  anamahtSt  vary  in 

*  Zeitfiohr.  f.  d.  gesammt  Brauwesen,  xziii  pp.  3-10,  17-25,  33-6.  See  Bot. 
Centmlbl.,  Ixxxii  ( 1900)  pp.  20i-5. 

t  BioL  Ceiitealbl^  xi.  (1900)  pp.  840-8  (6  figs.). 
t  Ann.  of  Bot,  xi?.  (1900)  pp.  215-44  (1  pi.). 
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shape  according  to  ^nyironment  and  age.  When  young  they  are  mostly 
ellipsoidal,  are  filled  with  a  oolonrless  protoplasm,  are  devoid  of  granules 
and  yaouoles,  and  the  cell-wall  is  not  clearly  differentiated.  Spores,  one 
to  four  in  number,  are  formed  in  a  single  celL  In  size  they  average  from 
3  *  6  /xr4  *  5  fL  and  resemble  a  bowler  hat  in  shape.  The  spares  germinate 
in  about  24  hours ;  they  first  double  their  size,  and  then  protrude  a  bud 
which  in  turn  reproduces  others  when  they  attain  the  eize  of  an  ordinary 
cell,  6-7 /A.  Growth  takes  place  between  15^  and  32^  C,  the  optimum . 
being  28^ .  S.  anomahia  is  strongly  aerobic ;  liquefies  gelatin ;  excites 
fermentation,  the  products  being  mostly  carbon  dioxide,  but  also  ethyl 
and  other  alcohols,  organic  acids,  and  fruit  ether&  After  alluding  to 
the  history  of  the  species,  the  anther  discusses  the  relationship  between 
S,  anomalus  and  Endamyces  decipieru. 

Experiments  with  Wine  Fcpients.* — Pro£  B.  Chodat  and  Dr.  A. 
Lendner  have  carried  out  experiments  with  different«^kinds  of  yeast  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  their  value  in  wine-making  from  Swiss  grapes. 
The  intention  was  not  so  much  to  turn  Swiss  wines  into  French,  as  to 
render  the  wine-grower  independent  of  chance  by  furnishing  him  with  a 
means  of  directing  the  fermentation,  and  of  preventing  foreign  organ- 
isms, fungi,  and  bacteria  from  developing. 

A  red  wine,  Jussy,  was  tried  with  six  yeasts,  and  a  white  wine, 
Carre,  with  seventeen.  With  one  yeast  the  Jussy  grape  furnished  a 
wine  with  a  fedr  amount  of  alcohol  and  agreeable  flavour ;  with  the  rest 
the  results  were  unfavourable.  The  average  results  with  the  white  wine 
were,  on  the  whole,  less  unfavourable. 

Spedflo  Value  of  Enzyme  Formation.t — M.  A.  Elocker  contest^the 
statement  of  Dubour^  that  yeast  fungi  naturally  devoid  of  fermenting 
power  can  by  artificial  means  be  endowed  with  this  function.  The 
author's  experiments  gave  quite  contrary  results,  and  consequently  the 
conclusions  dra^n  by  Duclaux  from  Dubourg's  premisses  are  untenable. 
Duclaux  inferred  that  the  behaviour  of  alcobol-fungi  to  sugars  could  not 
be  used  as  a  specific  criterion,  while  the  author  on  the  contrary  holds 
that  the  enzyme  formation  of  alcohol  fermentation  fungi  is  one  of  the 
most  constant  specific  characters  we  possess. 

Significance  of  Mycorhiza.!— Prof.  D.  T.  Macdougal  enumerates  all 
the  species  of  fungi  which  have  been  determined  as  constituting  the 
myoorhiza  of  different  plants.  They  belong  to  the  Oomycetes,  Pyreno- 
mycetes,  Hymenomycetes,  and  Gasteromycetes ;  while  Uie  fEunilies. 
especially  infested  by  them  are  the  conifers,  orchids,  heaths,  oaks, 
poplars,  and  beeches,  as  well  as  Vascular  Cryptogams  and  Hepaticsd.  The 
Monotropacead  and  WuUschhtegelia  aphyUa  (Orchideae)  have  entirely  lost 
the  power  of  forming  chlorophyll,  and  depend  upon  the  fungi  symbiotic 
with  their  roots  for  organic  nutriment.  The  author  regards  tiie  wide- 
spread occurrence  and  distribution  of  mycorhizas  as  indicating  the  great 
importance  of  these  structures  in  the  nutrition  of  the  greater  number  of. 
perennial  seed-plants. 

♦  Arch.  Sol  Phya.  et  Nat.,  ix.  (1900)  pp.  865-90. 
t  Centralbli  Baki  u.  Par.,  2^  Abi,  vi  (1900)pp.  Ml-^. 
{  BioL  Lectures  fiom  Mar.  BioL  Lab.  Woods  Hoil,  1899  (1900)  pp  4&-^. 
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Cytology  of  tlie  Eymenomycetet.* — ^A  series  of  oboerrfttioiis  on 
seTerml  species  of  Hymenomyceies  hfts  led  M.  B.  Maire  to  ooncliisioos 
in  some  respects  different  from  those  of  Wager.  The  cells  of  the  yonng 
carpophore  contain  normally  two  nndei ;  these  conjugate  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  XJredinesD ;  each  of  the  coiyagated  nndei  possesses 
fonr  chromosomes*  The  yonng  basid  possesses  normally  two  nndeL 
The  prophase,  metaphase,  and  anaphase  stages  of  mitotic  diriaion  sre 
described  in  detail.  In  tiie  formation  of  the  basidiospores  there  arises 
in  the  cytoplasm  of  the  basid  a  kinoplasmic  differentiation  diaracterised 
by  the  production  of  longitudinal  filunents.  The  apices  of  the  steriffmas 
swell  np  into  spores,  into  which  the  centrosomes  pass.  All  the  cytoplasm 
of  the  basid  passes  into  the  spores.  The  mitosis  of  the  spore  presets 
the  same  features  as  that  of  the  basids ;  each  daughter-nndens  recdTes 
four  chromosomes.  The  mitotic  figures  resemble  &06e  of  the  Uredinen ; 
at  the  prophase  stage  they  have  four  chromosomes.  The  conids  have 
only  a  single  nudeus,  the  chromatin  of  which  is  concentrated  into  a 
nndeole. 

Sabenhorst's  Orvptogamic  Flora  of  Oermaay  CFungi  ImperfwtiXt 
Herr  A.  Alleecher's  last  three  parts  of  this  impOTtant  work  indude  ihe 
completion  of  the  Hyalodidymo  with  the  genera  Tiaroipora  (1  sp.), 
Aetinonema  (8  sp.),  Oy$Mricha  (2  sp.),  Rhtfnehopkofna  (8  sp.),  and  OfUh 
diplo§pora  (8  sp.).    The  third  section  of  the  Sphsrioideas,  the  Scoleco- 

3K)m,  are  distinguished  as  having  the  spores  rod-shaped,  filiform,  or 
ongated-fusiform,  unicellular  or  septate,  hyaline  or  greenish-yoUow ; 
and  comprise  14  genera:  Septoria^  Skwdonara^  OoUanemOj  Triekas^toria, 
PMtfospofO,  PAfydama,  SphKrographium,  Cbmti2ar»a,  Eriotpora^  Dtlcpko- 
ipcroy  SepiorieUat  Cjfio$por%na^  Jf  {mZo,  and  Mieropera.  The  greater  part 
of  these  three  fMirts  is  taken  up  by  the  huge  genus  Septaria^  of  which 
no  less  than  494  spedes  are  described,  beiddes  a  few  doubtfol  ones. 
Skabdotpora  is  then  ccmunenced,  and  36  spedes  described. 

Proto]^7ta« 
/B.  Bohiaomyoetes. 

Bedndng  Power  of  BaeteriA.t  — ^^"^  ^  Wolff  mentions  in  a 
preliminary  communication  the  prindpal  results  of  experiments  bearing 
on  the  reducing  power  of  bacteria.  The  anaerobes,  especially  malignant 
oedema,  possess  very  great  reducing  power;  coli  and  tyj^id  badlli 
are  strongly  redudng ;  while  anthrax  and  cholera  badlli  are  but  fidnUy 
reducing,  and  tuberd^baciUi  not  at  alL 

Vnnudeated  Baoteria.§ — Herr  G.  Marpmann  remarks  that  bacteria 
are  of  different  degrees  of  complexity  of  structure,  some  exhibiting  a 
sheath  with  processes  and  internal  contents,  which  latter  haye  been  re- 
garded as  cytoplasm  and  nucleus  or  as  wholly  nudear.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, Tery  probable  that  some  bacteria  cells  are  devoid  of  nudeus  and 
exist  as  cytodes.  The  difficulty  of  staining  the  cells  properly  is  the 
red  crux.    In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the  author  recommends  Erika 

*  Oomptes  BeDdus,  ezxxL  (1900)  pp.  121-4.    Cf.  this  Journal,  mOe.  p.  281. 

t  lief.  70-72  (1900).    Ct  tiiia  JounuO,  ante,  p.  286. 

t  GeiitnabLBdrt.li.  Par.,  l«*Abt,zzTii  (1900)  piw  849-^^ 

I  Zduohr.  f.  angew.  Kikr.,  ri.  (1900)  pp.  101-3. 
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B  and  thioohromogen  in  aqueous  eolation  and  used  sncoeBavely  for 
staining  bacteria. 

Production  of  Acetic  Acid  in  Kilk  by  Lactic  Acid  Bacteria.* — Herr 
Chr.  Barthel  made  experiments  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  acetic  acid 
produced  in  one  and  the  same  milk  by  the  same  species  of  bacterium, 
but  under  different  external  conditions.  The  bacterium  used  was  ob- 
tained from  spontaneously  coagulated  milk,  and  from  its  morphological 
and  biological  aspect  was  identified  as  Bcict.  lactU  addi.  The  first 
problem  attacked  was  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  acetic  acid 
produced  (1)  in  the  presence  of  a  copious  supply  of  air,  and  (2)  in  the 
total  absence  of  air.  The  relation  was  found  to  be  as  3  to  2,  a  con^ 
siderable  difference.  The  second  problem  was  to  ascertain  whether  dif- 
ferent temperatures  exert  any  influence  on  the  formation  of  acetic  acid 
by  lactic  acid  bacteria.  The  experiments  showed  that  the  amount  of 
acetic  acid  produced  decreased  with  the  increase  of  temperature,  the 
differences  in  the  amount  however  being  slight 

The  inference  from  the  foregoing  facts  is,  that  acetic  acid  is  to  a 
certain  extent  a  pathological  product  of  the  cell-life  of  the  lactic  acid 
bacteria. 

Oxalic  Acid  Formation  by  Bacteria.t— Herr  W.  Zopf  makes  a  pre- 
liminary communication  on  the  formation  of  oxalic  acid  from  grape-sugars 
by  the  following  bacteria, — B.  aeeti  Hansen ;  acetogenum  Henneberg ; 
acetomm  Henneberg ;  aaeendenB  Henneberg ;  hiitzingianum  Hansen ;  pas- 
ieurianum  Hansen ;  vylinum  J.  Brown.  AB  of  these  were  found  capable 
of  oxidising  grape-sugar  into  oxalic  acid.  The  nutrient  medium  used 
contained  gelatin  10  p.c,  grape  sugar  2-3  p.c,  pepton  1  p.o.,  extract  of 
meat  1  p.c  The  oxalic  acid  was  deposited  in  the  substratum  in  the 
form  of  minute  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate.  Control  experiments  with 
sugar-free  media  gave  negative  results,  so  that  the  possibility  of  the 
formation  of  oxalic  add  from  the  carbon  compounds  of  meat  extract 
used  for  making  the  nutrient  substratum  appears  to  be  excluded. 

Inoculation  of  Beans  with  the  Nodule  Bacteria  of  Feas.^ — ^Herren 
F.  Nobbe  and  L.  Hiltner  record  a  series  of  experiments  made  with  root- 
bacteria  of  peas  and  beans.  They  found  that  each  plant,  if  inoculated 
with  the  bacterium  of  the  other,  pixKluced  root-nodules,  but  that  these  are 
usaally  incapable  of  assimilating  nitrogen  and  of  promoting  growth. 
The  nodules  caused  by  pea-bacteria  on  bean  roots  produce  a  vaccine- 
material,  which  not  only  leads  to  nodule  formation  on  bean  rootlets,  but 
is  approximately  as  effective ;  the  dried  substance  of  beans  inoculated 
with  these  "  cross  "  bacteria  amounting  to  80*74  per  cent.,  and  the  nitro- 
genous to  74-8  per  cent  of  the  quantity  produced  by  pure  bean- 
bacteria.  On  the  other  hand  pea-bacteria,  according  as  they  become 
more  and  more  acclimatised  to  the  bean,  become  alienated  in  the  same 
proportion  from  their  original  host-plant.  Their  infectivity  to  the  pea 
becomes  diminished  ;  the  dried  substance  of  peas  formed  by  the  action 
of  cross  bacteria  being  only  69*83  per  cent,  and  the  nitrogen  49*26  per 
cent  of  the  plants  inoculated  with  pure  pea-bacteria.    The  experiments 

♦  Centralbl.  Bakt  u.  Par.,  2^  Abt,  tL  (1900)  pp.  417-20. 
t  Ber.  Dentsoh.  Bot  Gee.,  xriii.  (1900)  pp.  82-4  (2  figs.). 
X  Centralbl.  Bakt  u.  Par.,  2««  Abt,  tL  (1900)  pp.  449-07  (X  pi.). 
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are  held  to  afford  positive  proof  of  the  adaptability  of  nodule  bacteria  to 
other  genera  of  LegmninosiB.  The  illustrations  are  extremely  effective, 
and  show  Phaseobu  mlaarU  (I)  nninocolated,  (2)  with  bean-bacteria, 
(3)  with  pea-bacteria,  (4)  with  cross  bacteria. 

Hew  Pigment-forming  Bacillns.* — ^Dr.  H.  Marx  and  Herr  F.  Woitbe 
found  in  the  discharge  from  an  operation  wonnd  and  also  in  the  air  of 
the  ward,  a  pigment-forming  bacterium  which  is  designated  BaeiUus 
hruntfieant  BeroUnemis.  It  is  a  motionless  rodlot  0*5  ft  broad  and 
0  *  71^1  ft  long.  It  grows  well  on  the  usual  media,  and  forms  a  brown  to 
blackish-brown  pigment  which  spreads  from  the  surface  to  the  depth  of 
the  medium  and  becomes  darker  with  time.  Gelatin  is  liquefied.  It 
does  not  form  spores,  and  is  not  pathogenic  to  animals.  The  optimum 
temperature  is  80^  The  pigment  formation  is  not  influenced  by  sun- 
light.   The  pigment  is  not  soluble  in  chlorofonn. 

Black-rot  of  Cabbage-f  — Mr.  H.  A.  Harding  records  important 
obseryations  as  to  the  existence  of  the  black-rot  of  cabbage  in  North- 
western Europe.  The  disease  is  well  known  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  cultural  characteristics  of  the  causatiye  microbe,  BadUus  vel 
P$eudomona8  eampestris  Pammel,  have  been  thoroughly  described  by 
American  obseryers.^ 

Bacteriosis  of  Dactylis  glomerata.§  — Herr  E.  B4thay  describes  a 
bacterium  disease  which  attadcs  this  grass.  It  forms  a  yellow  slime,  the 
pigment  of  which  is  insoluble  both  in  water  and  in  aloohoL  The  microbes 
are  ellipsoidal,  and  apparently  destitute  of  yibratile  cilia. 

Tuberculosis  in  the  Frog  due  to  Fish  Tubercle  Bacillus.  ||  —  Dr. 
Ledoux-Lebard  records  some  more  observations  as  to  the  action  of 
Baeiliui  iuhercuhris  piscium  on  the  frog.  These  bacilli  are  grouped 
in  filaments,  and  exhibit  false  branchings ;  they  are  resistant  to  acids, 
and  the  appearance  of  cultures  bears  some  resemblance  to  those  of 
avian  and  human  tnberde.  llie  optimum  temperature  is  however  lower. 
Fiscian  tuberculin  was  found  to  give  a  much  less  marked  reaction 
in  guinea-pigs  than  Koch's  tuberculin.  Injections  into  the  dorsal 
lymph-sac  were  followed  by  emaciation  and  death  in  a  few  weeks  to 
months.  In  these  cases  the  liver  was  chiefly  affected,  bacillary  tubercles 
being  disseminated  throughout  the  organ.  Though  tubercles  were 
found  elsewhere,  their  presence  was  less  marked  than  in  the  liver.  The 
site  of  a  tubercle  was  marked  by  necrosis,  caseation,  and  cell-prolif erar 
tions.  In  animals  killed  10  minutes  after  infection,  the  presence  of 
bacilli  in  leucocytes  was  observed  in  the  liver  and  kidneys.  The 
numbers  increased  as  timo  went  on.  The  activity  of  certain  pigmented 
cells  in  the  liver  is  described  as  being  a  special  form  of  defence.  These 
colls  are  apparently  of  endothelial  origin,  and  have  definite  phagocytic 
functions.  The  effect  of  temperature  is  very  marked ;  22°  0.  is  practi- 
cally the  optimum ;  below  20°  the  progress  of  the  tub^ulosis  is  slower, 
while  above  81°  it  is  arrested. 

♦  Centrmlbl.  Bakt  u.  Par.,  !••  Abt..  xxviL  (1900)  pp.  862-8. 
t  Proo.  Amer.  Am.  Ad?.  8oi.,  xlviiL  (1899)  p.  294.  Abo  Centralbl.  Bakt  u.  P^^ 
2«-  Abi,  Ti.  (1900)  pp.  305-13  (2  pis.,  1  flg^  1  map). 
J  Cf.  thif  Jourtiaf,  1897,  p.  574;  1898.  p.  462. 
f  8.B.  Akad.  WiBS.  Wien,  cviil.  (1899)  pp.  597-602. 
I  Ann.  lDit.iPaateur,xiv.  (1900)  pp.  585^54(1  pi). 
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Infliienoe  of  Human  Tubercle  Bacilli  on  Frogi.^  —  Herr  Y.  Sion 
oonteets  the  tIcwb  of  Batailloo,  Terze,  and  others  as  to  the  inflaence  of 
homun  tabeiele  bacilli  on  frogs.  The  author  finds  that  it  does  not 
excite  any  characteristio  lesions,  nor  does  it  become  generalised  in  the 
body  of  this  animal.  It  does  not  undergo  any  fundamental  changes  of 
shape,  staining  reaction,  &o. ;  its  yirulenoe  remains  unaltered ;  and  it 
does  not  endow  the  frog  with  any  soluble  substance  which  can  impart 
immunity  to  guinea>pig8  or  increase  their  resistance. 

Orowth  of  Tuberde  Bacilli  on  Mucus-t — Dr.  P.  Bdmer  finds  that 
tubercle  bacilli  grow  with  extreme  facility  in  mucus  obtained  from 
healthy  persons.  As  a  medium  macus  suffers  from  contamination  with 
numerous  microbes  which  may  obscure  the  growth  of  the  tubercle  bacilli, 
and  all  attempts  to  sterilise  it  failed.  The  favourable  growth  of  the 
tubercle  bacilli  in  mucus  is  presumed  to  be  due  partly  to  its  physical 
characters  and  partly  to  nutrient  substftnces  dissolved  in  it 

Bacillus  pYOcyaneus.^ — ^Dr.  P.  Erause  found  that  currents  of  higb 
tension  (Tesla)  haye  no  direct  action  on  cultures  of  BadUut  pyocyameut 
and  other  bactoria,  but  that,  owing  to  the  heat  developed,  the  ciUturee 
are  killed  or  much  damaged.  When  placed  within  a  solenoid  no  diminu- 
tion of  growth  was  observed,  but  the  green  pigment  of  B.  pyoejfamem 
was  altered  to  yellow,  and  the  red  of  B.prodigiowm  became  pale  rose. 

When  existing  in  symbiosis  with  Sir^tooocau  pyogenes^  it  was  noticed 
that  the  pigment  formation  of  B,  pyocyaneua  might  be  greatly  diminished 
or  even  suppressed,  so  that  colourless  pus  might  contain  B.  pyocyaneui 
without  its  presence  beine  recognised  by  the  naked  eye. 

Under  anaerobic  conditions  the  vitality  and  chromogenic  function 
were  impaired  or  lost. 

B.pyocyaneui  produces  two  pigments :  the  blue,  pyocyanin,  is  specific, 
and  when  dissolved  by  chloroform  can  be  used  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  fluorescing  bacteria ;  while  the  green  fluorescing  pigment  is  soluble 
in  water,  and  is  formed  by  numerous  other  bacteria. 

Effect  of  Pyocjranase  on  Anfhrax.§  ^  Prof.  B.  Emmerich  and  Dr. 
Saida  describe  the  morphological  changes  in  anthrax  bacilli  under  the 
influence  of  pyocyanase.  The  bacterium  swells  up,  becomes  granular 
and  finally  almost  transparent  The  dissolution  takes  place  even  more 
quickly  in  vivo  than  in  vitro^  if  directly  after  artificial  infection  n^o- 
cyauase  solution  be  injected  intrayenously  or  subcutaneously.  The 
<£anges  observed  are  ascribed  to  the  action  of  a  proteolytic  enzyme, 
pyocyanase,  which  was  obtained  by  filtering  a  fluid  culture,  then  dia- 
lysing,  and  precipitating  with  absolute  alcohol.  The  pyocyanase  thus 
obtained  was  dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid.  When  used  it  was 
dissolved  in  distilled  water.  Its  reaction  should  be  alkaline,  as  acid 
solutions  have  no  effect  The  preparations  were  stained  by  Nakanishi's 
method.  The  authors  claim  thi^  their  observations  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  cure  of  infectious  disease  and  artificial  immunity. 

Bacteria  in  the  Stomach  of  the  Cat||  — Dr.  J.  Weiss  made  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  bacteria  in  the  stomach  of  the  cat ;  among  the  more 

•  Centralbl.  Bakt  u.  Par.,  !••  Abt,  xxyU.  (1900)  pp.  710-20. 

t  Tom.  oit,  pp.  705-9.     X  Tom.  cit,  pp.  7tt9-75.    §  Tom.  cit,  pp.  776-87  (1  pL> 

I  Joum.  Applied  Mioroeoopy,  Ui.  (lOuO)  pp.  827-35. 
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important  resnits  may  be  mentioned  the  following.  A  large  percentage 
of  species  produce  indol,  acidify  and  coagnlate  milk,  ferment  glnooae, 
lactose,  and  saccharose  with  or  withont  the  production  of  gas,  bat  do  not 
produce  peptones.  The  presence  of  bacteria  in  the  proteids  daring 
peptic  digestion  was  found  to  cause  a  marked  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
peptones  formed. 

Bacteriology  of  Leprosy.*  —  Dr.  J.  Barannikow  supplements  a 
preyious  note  on  the  bacteriology  of  leprosy  by  a  communication  in 
which  he  remarks  that  the  microbe  is  distinguished  by  a  very  com- 
plicated developmental  cyde,  and  that  the  forms  of  the  di£ferent  evolutioa 
stages  are  unequally  sensitiye  for  animals.  In  some  stages  the  bacillus 
is  very  easily  decolorised,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid  overlooking 
it ;  in  this  condition  it  appears  to  be  more  active  than  when  easily  de- 
monstrable. 

From  lepra  nodules,  which  have  been  dried  for  ten  days,  cultures  are 
obtainable,  and  these  do  not  differ  in  any  material  respect  from  those 
obtained  from  fresh  tissue.  In  the  latest  stages  of  development  dado- 
thrix-like  forms  appear,  while  the  earliest  closely  resemble  the  taberde 
bacillus. 

Elimination  of  Bacteria  by  the  Kidneys  and  Liver.f— Br.M^tin, 
who  has  been  working  at  the  elimination  of  bacteria  by  the  glands  of 
the  body,  finds  that  the  kidneys  and  liver  are  impermeable  to  bacteria 
introduced  subcutaneously  or  intravenously.  When  however  the  culti- 
vation tubes  contain  growths  of  the  microbe  injected,  it  is  because  the 
inoculated  fluid  contains  some  blood,  and  this  is  evidence  of  a  vascular  or 
epithelial  lesion  of  mechanical  or  chemical  origin. 

Infectious  Disease  of  Ostriches.} — Dr.  Marx  isolated  from  ostriches 
a  microbe  belonging  to  the  group  of  bacteria  of  fasBmorrhagic  septicsmia. 
The  chief  symptoms  were  weakness  and  palsy  of  the  limbs  and  neck ; 
death  in  2-8  weeks.  In  size  and  appearance  the  bacterium  resembled 
the  plague  bacillus,  though  in  the  body  of  animals  the  size  varied,  being 
thin  in  mice,  and  large  and  plump  in  birds.  It  was  devoid  of  movement, 
was  easily  stained,  but  not  by  Gram's  method.  Spore-formation  was  not 
observed.  It  grew  well  on  the  usual  media.  Milk  was  coagulated  in  72 
hours ;  grape-sugar  was  fermented,  indol  was  not  formed.  The  reaction 
of  the  medium  was  always  strongly  acid.  The  microbe  was  pathogenic 
to  mice  and  small  birds. 

Bacteriology  of  Suppurative  Meiii]igitis.§  —  Dr.  Scheib  isolated 
from  a  case  of  suppurative  meningitis  a  bacterium  which  presented  itself 
as  a  short  rodlet,  constricted  in  the  middle,  and  having  rounded  ends. 
In  length  it  measured  from  1  *4  to  2  /li  and  its  breadth  was  0*5  fu  It 
occurs  usually  singly,  sometimes  in  pairs,  and  as  a  rule  inside  cella 
The  bacterium  was  devoid  of  movement,  grew  luxuriantly  in  most 
nutrient  media,  fermented  sugars,  and  was  highly  pathogenic  to  labora- 
tory animals.  The  author  identifies  the  microbe  with  BactUtu  laeiii 
aerogenes  Escherich. 

•  Centrolbl.  Bakt.  u.  Far.,  !»•  Abi.  xxvlL  (1900)  pp.  709-10.  Cf  this  Journal, 
1899,  p.  544.  t  Ann.  Inst  Pasteur,  xiv.  (1900)  pp.  415-9. 

t  CentralbL  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  !••  Abt,  xxvU.  (1900)  pp.  822-4. 
f  Wiener  Klin.  Wocbenaohr.,  ziii  (1900)  p.  590. 
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Elective  Staining  of  Sporiferons  Filaments  of  Spirobacillns 
gigas.* — ^M.  A.  Oertes  reoords  some  observations  made  on  living  Spiro- 
baeiUus  gigas  when  plaoed  in  weak  eolations  of  methylen-blae«  Daring 
the  vegetative  period  the  living  motile  bacilli  are  as  completely  and 
nniformly  stained  as  those  which  have  ceased  to  move. 

Directly,  however,  spore-formation  commences,  nomerons  individnals 
are  observed  to  be  only  partially  stained.  Further  observations  showed 
that  the  colonring  matter  had  been  absorbed  by  the  spores,  thns  leaving 
the  rest  of  the  filament  more  or  less  unstained. 

Short  and  Asporogenoos  Variety  of  AnthraT.f— M.  G.  Fhisalix  sue-' 
ceeded  in  produomg  a  short  and  non-sporing  variety  of  anthrax  which  he 
designates  BcunUua  jarUhrcicU  hrevtgemmans,  Oollodion  bags  filled  with 
bouiUon  inoculated  with  virulent  anthrax  were  introduced  into  the  peri- 
toneal sac  of  an  adult  dog.  When  examined  three  months  after,  the 
fluid  was  turbid.  The  contents  under  the  Microscope  showed  neither 
bacilli  nor  spores,  but  collections  and  chains  of  coed.  These  were 
stainable  by  Gram's  method,  were  asporogenous  and  devoid  of  virulence. 
Be-so wn  in  bouillon  they  maintained  their  shape  and  properties.  The 
alterations  in  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  microbe  are  due  to 
substances  dialysing  from  the  blood ;  but  whether  the  new  form  is  to 
be  regarded  as  variety  or  species,  the  author  leaves  for  fiitore  experi- 
ments to  determine. 

Foul  Brood  of  Bees.  I  —  Mr.  F.  C;  Harrison  makes  an  interesting 
communication  on  the  foul  brood  of  bees,  the  cause  of  which  was  first 
demonstrated  by  Oheshire  and  Cheyne.§  After  a  short  historical  retutnS^ 
the  geographical  distribution,  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  its  dia-; 
gnosis  i&om  chilled  brood  are  first  described.  The  morphological  and 
biological  characters  of  BaciUm  cUvei  are  then  dealt  with  very  thoroughly, 
after  which  the  author  passes  on  to  a  consideration  and  analysis  of  the 
remedies  which  have  been  proposed  and  applied  to  the  treatment  of  the 
disease.  The  most  effective  of  these  appear  to  have  been  salicylic 
acid,  creolin,  eucalyptus,  and  formic  acid.  With  regard  to  the  last  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  bees  use  it  themselves  as  a  preservative,  for 
**  when  honey  is  not  destiued  for  immediate  use,  the  bee  deposits  in  each 
cell  a  drop  of  formic  acid,  secreted  by  the  venom-glands,  and  then  seals 
the  cell,"  and  also  that  **  the  amount  of  formic  acid  reoonmiended  by 
Bertrand  for  the  cure  of  the  disease  is  almost  identical  with  the  amount 
found  in  buckwheat  honey." 

The  paper  concludes  with  some  details  as  to  legisUtive  measures 
adopted  in  some  countries  for  the  suppression  of  fo^  brood.  Eighty 
references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  are  appended. 

*  Comptes  Bendus,  oxxxi  (1900)  pp.  75-7.  t  Tom.  oit.,  pp.  424-7. 

X  Oentralbl.  f.  Bakt  u.  Par.,  2^  Abt.,  vi.  (1900)  pp.  421-7.  457-69,  481-96, 
518-7  (4  flgs.).  §  Of.  thU  Journal,  1^5,  p.  581. 
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MICROSCOPY. 

A.  Instruments.  Accessories*  &c.* 
a)  stands. 

Desohamps*  Simplified  and  Improved  Solar  Hieroseope-t  — The 
simplification  depends  primarilj  on  the  working  of  the  movable  minor, 
which  is  moved  without  pinions  or  engaging  gear  by  means  of  a  vane  and 
a  wire.  The  yane  produces  the  left-to-right  (or  contrary)  motion  ;  the 
wire  attached  to  the  top  of  the  mirror  raises  or  lowers  it,  and,  being  set 
in  a  caoutchouc  disc,  enclosed  in  a  small  copper  cylinder,  can  be  regu- 
lated with  extreme  nicety.  By  the  help  of  this  system  the  most  inexperi- 
enced operator  is,  after  a  few  minutes'  practice,  a  perfect  master  of  the 
direction  of  the  solar  beam  which  he  easily  controls  and  directs  upon 
any  desired  point  of  the  screen.  The  objectiye  is,  moreover,  adjusted 
without  a  miorometric  screw,  and  the  diaphragm  is  fixed  to  the  objeotive 
without  forming  a  separate  piece.  All  the  movable  parts  are  carried  on 
a  single  guide-bar  on  which  they  slide,  or  are  fixed  by  means  of  damp 
screws. 

The  improvement  secures  the  elimination  of  injurious  heat,  and  this 
elimination  is  secured  by  a  simple  arrangement  of  lenses,  and  without  a 
trough  of  water  or  alum. 

The  condenser  is  first  selected  of  diameter  sufficient  for  light,  with- 
out accumulating  a  harmful  excess  of  heat.  The  focus  is  replaced  by  a 
system  of  two  non-achromatic  lenses  of  equal  focal  length  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  same  distance.  This  system  is  situated  in  zda- 
tion  to  the  condenser  at  a  point  such  that  there  is  formed,  in  the  first 
place,  not  an  exact  focus  to  which  the  rays  converge,  but  an  elongated 
focus  at  no  point  of  which  the  luminous  beams  entirely  converge.  In  tiie 
second  place  there  is  produced  (and  Uiis  is  the  chief  cause  of  elimination) 
an  effect  of  dispersion  and  of  partial  recomposition ;  the  aggregation  of 
lenses  doiug  the  work  of  a  prism,  and,  as  the  rays  of  the  infra-red  (heat 
rays)  are  the  less  refrangible,  they  are  kept  in  the  periphery,  and  there- 
fore removed  from  the  line  of  the  object,  which  is  placed  outside  tiie 
violet  cone  in  a  spot  where  white  light  is  recomposed  slightly  tinted 
with  blue,  green,  or  yellow,  colours  which  diminieSi  neither  the  inten- 
sity nor  the  brilliancy. 

A  living  animalcule  can  be  examined  and  studied  at  leisure  without 
losing  life  or  sensibly  suffering.  The  magnification  exceeds  1500  dia- 
meters without  loss  of  deamess,  so  perfectly  achromatic  are  the  lenses  of 
the  objectives. 

The  results  obtained  by  this  instrument  are  inferior  in  no  respect, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  perfection  of  the  images,  to  those  given  by  the 
best  apparatus  hitherto  in  use. 

Deschamps'  Telemioroscope.:^ — The  telemicroscope  is  so  called  be- 
cause, whilst  loupes  magnify  three  or  four  times  at  1  cm.  distance,  and  it 

*  This  Bubdiyidon  oootaiiis  (1)  Stands ;  (2)  Bye-pieoes  and  Objeetives;  (8)  lim- 
minating  and  other  Apparstus;  (4)  Photomicrography;  (5)  Microsoopioal  Optics 
and  Mampnlation ;  (6)  Misoellaneons. 

t  Comptee  Bendus,  czzx.  (1900)  pp.  1175-6.  t  Tom.  dt,  pp.  1176-7. 
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is  neoesaary,  in  order  to  obtain  a  greater  magnification,  to  still  farther 
diminish  this  small  distance,  this  instrament  gives  at  25  cm.  an  amplifi- 
cation more  than  12  diameters.  Hence  it  offers  facilities  for  obserring 
insects  without  frightening  them  or  forcing  them  to  qnit  their  natural 
habits.  Thanks  to  its  large  field,  and  to  its  property  of  seeing  several 
planes  at  once,  the  instrament  is  equally  saitable  for  observing  a  large 
plant.  An  extraordinary  effect  of  relief  is  also  prodaced,  comparable  to 
that  of  a  stereoscope. 

In  reality  the  telemicroscope  is  only  a  telesoope  of  a  special  kind. 
Its  objective  is  composed  of  two  achromatic  lenses  separated  by  a  dis- 
tance less  than  the  principal  focal  distance  of  the  most  convergent; 
therefore  they  act  as  one.  Achromatism  is  increased  by  this  arrange- 
ment, whence  results  the  clearness  of  the  images.  The  objective  is 
Ddllond's  with  four  plano-convex  glasses.  The  eye-piece  has  been 
chosen  as  convergent  as  possible,  in  order  to  increase  the  enlargement 
and  the  extent  of  the  field  wiihoat  affecting  the  clearness. 

Amici*s  Microscope.  —  The  following  interesting  holograph  letter 
from  TioL  Amici,  together  with  a  description  of  his  Microscope,  has  been 
recently  found  among  the  papers  belonging  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  John  B.  Garruthers,  FX.S.,  has  most  kindly  translated  the  letter, 
together  with  the  description  of  the  Microscope.  The  outs  are  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  Prof.  Amici's  own  drawings.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  Amici  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  part  played  by  the 
poUen-tube  in  the  fertilisation  of  flowering  plants. 

'^Most  Honoured  Sir, 

*^  I  send  you  the  description  of  the  Microscope  which  you  have  ob- 
tained, and  the  flat  glasses  necessary  for  the  observations.  I  add  also 
the  ground  glass  which  is  mentioned  in  describing  the  use  of  the  in- 
strument. When  the  objects  are  prepared,  I  shall  make  it  my  duty  to 
send  you  some  which  will  serve  as  specimens,  and  will  show  the  com- 
parative power  of  the  Microscope.  With  high  esteem,  I  am  your  obe- 
dient servant, 

"  G.  Batta  Amioi.    At  home.    18  Dec.  1841." 

*<  Amici's  upright  Microscope,  acquired  by  Mr.  Sebright,  contains  ten 
achromatic  objectives,  variously  marked,  which  are  used  combined  in 
series  of  two,  three,  or  even  four,  united  together.  Figs.  2\  3%  4%  and 
5*  [fig.  155]  show  the  series  as  they  ought  to  be  fixed  below  the  tube  of 
the  Microscope  to  obtain  different  magnifying  powers. 

^  The  four  objectives  marked  with  dots  form  the  strongest  combina- 
tion ;  their  focal  distance  being  very  short,  only  permits  their  use  with 
minute  transparent  bodies,  which  bodies,  if  immersed  in  a  fluid,  should 
be  observed  by  covering  them  with  a  very  thin  plate  of  mica,  so  as  not 
to  wet  the  last,  that  is  to  say  the  lowest,  lens,  which  is  brought  almost 
into  contact  with  them. 

<«  The  combination  of  objectives  marked  8,  2,  1,  in  the  order  shown 
in  fig.  B%  serves  only  for  transparent  objects,  bat  has  been  constructed 
so  that,  in  order  ta  see  these  objects  clearly  and  distinctly,  they  must 
be  enclosed  between  two  flat  glasses  of  which  the  upper  one  (i.e.  the  one 
which  covers  the  object)  must  be  1  mm.  in  thickness.  For  tiiis  pur- 
pose the  instrament  is  provided  with  a  good  number  of  cover-glasses  of 
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the  needed  thickness  of  1  mm.  N.B. — ^If  it  is  desired,  with  the  same 
combination  as  fig.  9*,  to  work  with  onooyered  objects,  and  not  objects 
nnder  glass,  it  is  soificient  to  separate  No.  1  by  two  tnrns  of  the  screw 
from  No.  2. 

^  If  No.  1  is  removed  and  the  other  two  are  left,  as  in  Fig.  4',  the 

Fio.  IM* 


^r 


s> 


magnification  is  lessened,  bat  there  is  an  increase  of  focal  distance, 
whereby  bodies  of  larger  size,  and  even  opaque  ones,  can  be  obserred, 
and  it  matters  not  whether  they  be  coYcred  with  glass  or  mica,  or  be 
oncoyered. 

'*  The  three  objectiyes  marked  6,  5,  4,  as  in  fig.  2",  are  the  series  of 
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smalleBt  power,  aad,  possessing  a  long  fooal  distance,  are  of  use  for  all 
kinds  of  objects,  transparent  or  opaqne. 

''There  are  two  eye-pieces,  each  with  two  lenses,  which  can  be 
Buocessiyely  placed  at  A  at  the  end  of  the  tnbe  [fig.  154]  made  np  of 
the  two  parts  B  and  0,  or  simply  at  the  end  of  0.  Thns  with  the  four 
series  of  objectiyes,  figs.  2,  8,  4,  and  5  applied  separately  at  D,  sixteen 
different  magnifying  powers  are  obtained. 

**  Taking  away  next  the  tubes  B  and  0  and  the  eye-piece  A,  leaving 
only  the  milled  head  G,  with  one  or  more  objectiyes,  these  latter  act  as 
common  lenses  (or  *'  lonpes  "),  and  the  Microscope— in  that  case  eqniya- 
lent  to  a  simple  Microscope— may  be  used  in  observing  large  bodies  and 
for  their  preparation  and  dissection, 
j^**  Opaque  bodies  are  illuminated  by  means  of  the  lens  F,  which  is  so 


Fig.  155. 
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inclined  as  to  throw  the  light  from  a  lamp  or  the  daylight  upon  the 
object. 

"Transparent  bodies  are  illuminated  by  the  reflection  from  the 
mirror  L  underneath,  through  the  lens  H.  This  lens  slides  along  a  ver- 
tical arm,  and  can  be  approximated  to  or  removed  from  the  object  and 
placed  more  or  less  obliquely  to  it.  Oleamess  of  vision  depends  chiefly 
on  the  satisfactory  placing  of  the  illuminating  lens,  and  it  is  well  to  get 
considerable  practice,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  most  favourable  position  for 
illumination,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  object  and  the  particular 
series  of  objectives  which  is  in  use.  For  the  weaker  objectives  the  lens 
H  is  usually  covered  by  the  black  diaphragm  placed  above  it. 

**  There  is  a  flat  ground  glass -which  is  introduced  between  the  little 
springs  under  the  stage  only  when  it  is  desired  to  use  direct  sunliffht  as 
im  illuminant,  so  as  to  increase  the  brilliance  of  the  bodies  without 
burning  them. 

*<  All  the  glasses,  eye-pieces,  and  objectives  alike,  are  kept  bright  by 
cleaning  with  the  reverse  side  of  a^thin  piece  of  glove*leather.  Thu  pre- 
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liminary  operation  is  reoommended  wbeneTer  it  iis  desired  to  compare 
this  instroment  with  other  Miorosoopes. 

^The  objectives  are  enclosed  in  a  little  box,  inserting  them  all 
together,  as  &ej  are  in  fig.  6*.  If  they  are  inserted  in  a  different  order, 
th^  is  a  risk  of  breaking  the  glass  of  one  against  the  other. 

"Florence,  17  Dec  1841." 

Enipb,  C— The  Prcjeetton  ICeroMope. 

[An  elementary  description  of  method  of  uba.] 

Micr,  BulLy  Febr.  and  April,  1900,  pp.  1  uid  :L 

DisHBT,  A.  N.—Xodem  meroMopet. 

[The  author  reyiewB  the  most  notable  instromentB  which  have  been  noticed  in 
the  Journal  of  the  B.M.S.  daring  laet  three  years.} 

Nature,  Ixii  (1900)  pp.  154-6  (2  figk). 

C2)  Eye-pieces  and  ObJeotlTes. 

Eye-piece  Diaphragms.*  —  M.  Malassez  has  commnnicated  to  the 
Soci6t6  de  Biologic  scTcral  inventions  of  his  own  for  obtaining  certain 
cheap  accessory  i»>paratns.  One  of  these  is  an  Ocular  Diaphragm  with 
movable  index,  £i  the  eye-piece  at  the  position  of  the  ordinary  dia- 
phragm he  inserts  a  disc  of  blackened  cork  with  a  kind  of  watch-hand 
pointer ;  one  extremity  (ring-shaped)  is  pivoted  by  a  pin-head  near  the 
periphery  of  the  disc,  the  other  extremity  (finely  pointed)  projects  into 
the  field.  A  rotation  of  the  eye-pieces  exerts  sufficient  friction  to  make 
the  hand  appear  or  disappear  at  wilL  Thus  the  position  of  any  poiot  in 
the  Microscope  image  can  be  indicated. 

M.  Malassez  aLK»  describes  several  simple  contrivances  for  procuring 
effective  home-made  micrometer  eye-pieces ;  also  a  new  form  of  lens- 
carrier. 

(8X  TUnmlnatlng  and  other  Apparatus. 

Abbe's  Spectrometer. — This  apparatus,  originally  designed  by  ProfL 
Abbe  as  far  back  as  1874,  has  undergone  various  improvements,  and  is 
now  made  by  the  Zeiss  firm  in  the  form  shown  in  fig.  156.  The 
principle  is  tibat  known  as  "  autocollimation,'*  whereby  the  incident  ray» 
after  8u£fering  normal  reflection  at  the  back  face  of  the  prism,  issues  in 
the  same  direction  as  it  entered  (fig.  158).  In  the  adjustment  of  the 
ocolar  head  (fig.  157)  the  width  of  the  slit  S  is  regulated  from  the 
under  side  by  a  screw.  The  course  of  the  light  is  from  the  left  through 
the  illuminating  prism  P.  The  lower  half  of  the  field  of  view  is  firee 
for  the  observation  of  the  spectrum.  The  adjustment  point  (the  inter- 
section of  two  threads  crossing  at  a  sharp  angle)  is  applicable  both  for 
dark  lines  on  a  bright  ground  and  for  light  lines  on  a  dark  one.  The 
focusing  of  the  telescope  is  by  rack-and-pinion :  and  its  normal  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  rotation  axis  of  the  graduated  circle  is  ob- 
obtained  by  the  adjustment  screw. 

For  determining  the  refractive  index.  Abbe's  method  has  all  the 
advantages  of  Fraunhofer's  without  its  disadvantages.  For  the  ray-path 
(fig.  158)  is  exactly  identical  with  the  path  of  a  ray  in  the  minimum 
of  deviation  through  a  prism  of  twice  the  refractive  angle.  But  the 
mode  of  measurement  is  essentially  simpler.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
rotate  the  prism  just  so  far  round  the  vertical  axis^of  the  spectrometer 

♦  C.R.  Soc.  de  Biol.,  IIL  (1900)  pp.  62^83,  724-7. 
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that  the  gpecimm  line  to  be  measared  ooincides  with  the  adjustment 
mark.    The  minimum  of  deviation  is  thus  automatically  given  ;  whilst 

Fig.  156. 


'■"^cMMajffi^jm . 


with  Fraunhofer's  there  is  required  the  repeated  adjustment  and  tl^o 
simultaneous  testing  of  the  adjustment  of  the  telescope  obtained  by 
the  rotation  of  the  prism  about  its  vertical  axis.    Abbe's  method  also 
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poooeaBOfl  the  adTantage  thai,  under  otherwiae  similar  oolidiiionSy  only 
half  of  the  material  is  used. 


Fio.  157. 


The  determination  of  the  dispersion  follows  independently  from  the 
graduated  eircle  as  the  difiference  measurement  by  help  of  a  special 
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micrometer  arrangement  (M, 
fig.  156).  The  advantage  of 
this  determination  method,  in 
contrast  with  the  direct  deter- 
mination of  the  refractive  in- 
dex, consists  in  a  considerahle 
simplification  of  the  measure- 
ment and  in,  under  otherwise 
similar  conditions,  great  in- 
crease of  accuracy.  The  limits 
of  attainable  accuracy  for  the 
refractive  index  a£fect  the 
fourth  decimal  place  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one  unit,  and  for  the 
dispersion  (difference  of  the 
refractive  indices^  one  or  two 
units  in  the  fifth  aecimal  place. 

The  second  telescope  shown 
in  the  figure  is  only  occasion- 
ally essential. 

Fig.  159  is  a  simpler  form 
of  the  same  instrument  ad- 
apted for  students'  use  in 
physical  laboratories. 

Zeiss'  High  Temperature 
Spedarometer.  —  Pigs.  161, 
162,  shonr  this  instrument, 
which  is  specially  adapted  for 
the  examination  of  the  influ- 
ence of  temperature  on  the 
refraction  of  solid  bodies 
(glasses,  &c.).  It  is  appli- 
cable to  temperatures  of  400° 
C.  and  upwards. 

The  tube  A  (fig.  162) 
fastened  on  the  rotation  axis 
of  the  spectrometer,  carries  a 
small  table  T  fitted  with  ad- 
justable screws,  on  which  is  a 
glass  tube  G  with  a  lid,  and 
upon  it  the  prism  to  be  ex- 
amined. The  coarse  rotation 
is  by  hand  movement,  and  the 
fine  by  micrometer  screw.  The 
warming  of  the  object  is  at- 
tained by  heating  a  kind  of 
copper  jacket,  weighing  about 
50  kilos.,  with  vertical  cylin- 
drical perforations ;  within  this 
jacket  the  prism-carrier  freely 
rotates.  The  flame-gases  from 
the  Bunsen   burners  pass  up 

Oct.  17th,  1900 
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through  the  conical  openings  E,  and  escape  throngh  ten  floes  S,  whose 
orifices  can  be  closed  or  not  at  pleasure.  The  inner  tube  is  closed  at 
the  top  with  a  cone  into  which  is  fitted  a  thermometer.  Inspection  of 
the  interior  is  by  the  metal  tube  r,  which  bas  two  glass  plates  with 
parallel  faces  at  p.     The  rotation  axis  and  micrometer  movement  are 

Fig.  162. 


shielded  from  the  influence  of  the  heat  by  a  constant  stream  of  water 
through  the  iron  troughs  Q  and  W  (fig.  161).  A  metal  shield  B  pro- 
tects the  telescope.  The  whole  copper  jacket  is  wrapped  in  asb^tos 
cloth. 

For  the  convenient  raising  and  lowering  of  the  copper  jacket,  it  is 
suspended  on  pulleys  fastened  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room  and  counter- 
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poised.     The  form  of  the  glass  prism  and  the  autocollimation  of  the 
rays  are  shown  in  fig.  160. 

Modification  of  Kousselet's  Compressor.  —  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  held  on  Jane  20th,  Mr.  O.  H.  J.  Rogers,  of  Maidstone,  exhibited 
a  modification  of  the  Bonsselet  compressor,  the  chief  featnre  of  which 

Fig.  163.  Fio.  164. 


consisted  in  the  employment  of  two  indiarnbber  bands  in  suitable 
grooves  to  keep  the  glass  in  position,  instead  of  having  it  cemented.  It 
was  claimed  that  this  saved  trouble  and  time  in  the  event  of  the  glass 
being  broken.  Fig.  163  shows  the  instrument  open  ;  A  A  are  the  india- 
rubber  bands;  BB  the  grooves  to  receive  the  bands;  in  fig.  164  the 
instrument  is  shown  closed. 

Mabktanneb-Turnbbbt80her,G.,F.RM.8. — Bemerkimgen  tlber  LicktqnAllen 
fOr  Projeotionsapparate  nnd  mikropliotograpbisolie  Zweeke.    (Observations  on 
Li^bt  Sources  for  Projection  Apparatus  and  Photomicro^raphic  Purposes.) 
[The  author  reviews  the  various  kinds  of  available  artificial  light  and  especially 
Liesegang's  ether  jet.] 

Lcdema  Magica,  xvi.  (1900)  April,  pp.  17-26  (1  fig.). 

(4)  FhotomiorogTaphy. 

0  HEY  NET,  J.  S.— Photomicrograpby. 

[A  practical  treatment  of  the  snbject.]  Micro.  BtUli  June  1900,  pp.  17-9. 

Marktanner-Turnerbtsoheb,  6. — Forticbritte  anf  dem  OeMete  der  ICikro- 
pbotograpbie  nnd  des  Frcjeotiontweiens.    (Progress  in  the  Department  of  Photo- 
micrography and  Projection.) 
[A  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  chief  novelties  pertaining  to  the  subject  collected 
from  international  scientific  journals  for  past  year.] 

J.  M.  Eder^s  Jahrh,/.  Phniog.  u.  Beproductionsteehnik  f,  1900. 
(Also  as  a  separate  pamphlet,  18  pp.  and  8  figs.) 

(6)  Mioroscopical  Optics  and  Manipulation. 

Abbe's  Kefiractometer. — This  instrument,  first  designed  by  Prof. 
Abbe  in  1874,  has  lately  undergone  some  improvements  by  Dr.  Pulfrich.* 
The  optical  improvement  consists  in  removing  the  polish  from  the  plane 
of  the  under  part  of  the  double  prism  and  replacing  it  by  a  frosted 
surface.  It  is  found  that  the  effect  is  to  obliterate  the  troublesome 
images  of  adjacent  objects  which  were  apt  to  obtrude  themselves  into  the 
field  of  view  and  distract  the  observer.     The  Zeiss  firm  recommend  the 

♦  See  Zeitschr.  f.  lustrumentenkunde,  1898,  pp.  107-12  (5  figs.). 
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improved  instrament  as  one  of  most  oonyement  manipalation.  It  can 
be  used  with  any  kind  of  light,  and  is  self-reading,  i.6.  the  re&actiye 
index  (1*8  to  1*7)  can  be  read  off  on  the  divided  circle  without  calcu- 
lation. A  very  few  drops  of  fluid  suffice  for  obeerration,  and  therefore 
the  instrument  can  be  used  in  the  most  delicate  investigations.  Its 
excellence  for  liquid  observations  with  transmitted  light  has  long  been 
admitted,  but  the  new  form  of  prism  permits  of  the  application  of 
reflected  and  obliquely  incident  light  (figs.  165-167),  by  means  of  which 
observations  can  be  made  on  solid  bodies.  For  this  latter  purpose  the 
telescope  is  placed  approximately  vertically,  and  the  frosted  surface 
illuminated  by  the  mirror  B  (fig.  168). 

Fio.  165.  Fig.  166. 


Fig.  1G7. 


Another  improvement  consists  in  the  addition  of  a  so-called  compen- 
sator placed  in  the  ray-path  between  the  double  prism  and  the  telescope. 
This  renders  possible  the  use  of  white  light,  and  consists  of  two  Amici 
prisms  (exactly  adjusted  for  the  D  line)  of  equal  dispersion,  which  by 
rotation  at  M  can  be  equally  turned  about  the  telescope  axis.  The 
dispersions  at  the  two  prisms  coalesce,  and  form  a  resultant  dispersion 
which  causes  a  colourless  ray  exactly  incident  on  the  same  spot  as  the 
ray  from  a  sodium  light.  Fig.  168  shows  the  earlier  form  of  the 
refractometer  fitted  with  the  new  compensator. 

The  instrument  can  also  be  procured  fitted  with  a  heating  apparatus. 

Zeiss*  Educational  Kefractometer. — This  form  of  instrument  is 
intended  for  use  in  physical  and  chemical  laboratories,  and  depends 
on  the  properties  of  a  flint  glass  prism  (fi  =1*72)  of  61°  refractive 
angle.  Its  claim  to  its  title  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  all  the  necessary 
odtical  constants  (the  prism  angle  and  the  refractive  index  of  the  prism) 
can  be  determined  on  the  instrument  itself.  Also  the  apparatus  is 
provided  with  adjustments  by  assistance  of  which  the  whole  of  the  various 
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illmninatiDg''  methods  (reflected  light,  obliquely  incident  light,  and 
transmitted  light,  figs.  16d-171)  can  be  brought  into  play  and  their 
appropriate  effects  in  defining  the  boundary  lines  demonstrated.     The 

Fig.  168. 


suitability  of  the  instrument  to  solid  and  fluid  bodies  ranges  between 
refractive  indices  of  1*0  and  of  about  1'7  (the  index  of  the  flint-glass 
prism). 
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The  adjustment  of  the  apparatus  (fig.  172)  is  by  free  hand  motion. 
The  observer's  right  hand  grips  the  telescope  with  its  divided  circle 

Fig.  169. 

Fig.  172. 


Fig.  170. 


Fio.  171. 


(0^-180^)  while  his  left  hand  guides  the  arm  A  attached  to  the  vernier 
and  to  the  prism.  The  vernier  reads  to  1'.  The  prism  is  provided  with 
a  movable  stop  for  changing  the  illumination. 

B.  Technique.* 
(IJ  OoUeotinff  Objeots,  includinff  Oulture  Prooesses. 

Hew  Medium  for  Cultiyating  Diphtheria  and  other  0rganism8.t— 
Herr  P.  Glaessner,  in  a  dissertation  on  the  value  of  some  new  albuminons 

*  This  subdivision  contaiDs  (1)   Gollectine   Objeots,  including   Culture  Pn>- 
oeeaes ;  (2)  Preparing  Objects ;  (8)  Cutting,  inoluding  Imbedding  and  Miorotomes ; 
(4^  Staining  aud  lojeoting ;  (5)  Mounting,  including  slides,  preservative  fluids,  Ac 
(6)  Miscellaneous. 

t  Centralbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  1*«  Abt,  xxvii.  (1900)  pp.  724-32. 
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proparations  for  culture  purposes,  describes  his  experiences  with  pepton, 
asparagin,  somatose,  nutrose,  and  Heyden*s  medium.  To  the  last  are 
ascribed  numerous  cultivation  virtues,  and  the  following  procedure  is 
recommended  for  making  a  mixture  soitable  for  most  purposes.  One 
gramme  of  Hejdeu's  medium  is  stirred  up  in  a  little  water ;  0*5  grm. 
salt,  O'l  grm.  meat  extract,  1*5  grm.  agar,  and  100  ccm.  distilled  water 
are  added.  The  mixture  is  well  boiled  and  afterwards  steam-filtered. 
The  filtrate  is  perfectly  clear  and  transparent,  but  sets  somewhat  slowly. 
Slants  should  be  kept  in  the  oblique  position  for  12-18  hours. 

The  foregoing  medium  seems  specially  adapted  for  diphtheria  bacilli, 
and  it  is  not  favourable  to  the  growth  of  StreptococcL 

Hew  Kedium  for  Growth  and  Bifferentiation  of  BaciUus  ooli 
communis  and  B.  typhi  abdominalis.*  —  Mr.  A.  T.  MaoOonkey  draws 
attention  to  a  medium  having  a  marked  inhibitory  effect  on  soil  and 
water  organisms,  and  therefore  useful  for  the  examination  of  water,  soil, 
and  food-stu£fo.  It  is  composed  of  sodium  glycocholate  0*5  per  cent. ; 
pepton  1*5  percent.;  lactose  0*8-0*5  per  cent.;  agar  1*5  per  cent.; 
tap  water  q.  s.     The  lactose  is  added  after  filtration. 

If  stab-cultures  be  made  and  incubated  at  42°  C.  for  24-48  hours, 
the  tubes  containing  B.  col.  com,  will  be  found  to  have  become  cloudy, 
while  those  inoculated  with  B.  typhi  ahd,  remain  quite  clear. 

If  glucose  be  used  instead  of  lactose,  both  tubes  become  cloudy ;  but 
the  cloudiness  due  to  B.  coli  begins  from  below,  and  that  from  B,  typhi 
from  above.  In  plates  made  with  the  glucose  medium,  incubated  at 
42**  C.  for  48  hours,  and  then  left  at  room  temperature  for  3-4  days 
exposed  to  the  light,  the  colonies  turn  orange-colour. 

Piorkow8ki*8  Kedium  for  Biagnosing  Typhoid  Bacilli.t  —  Dr.  6. 
Mayer  finds  that  urine  is  effectively  rendered  ammoniacal  by  infecting  it 
with  ProtcHS  vulgaris.  5  ccm.  of  a  bouillon  culture  grown  for  24  hours 
at  22^  C.  are  added  to  about  2  litres  of  morning  urine.  In  15  to  20 
hours  the  urine  has  acquired  the  correct  grade  of  ammoniacal  reaction. 
This  procedure  is  extremely  convenient  for  Piorkowski  s  method  for  de- 
tecting typhoid  bacilli.  The  medium  used  is  composed  of  alkaline  urine, 
3*3  per  cent,  gelatin,  and  0*5  per  cent,  peptun.  When  cultivated  on 
this  urine-gelatin,  the  typhoid  colonies  assume  characteristic  shapes  dis- 
tinguished by  root-like  ramifications  proceeding  from  a  central  core  of 
variable  dimensions.  Forty-five  different  samples  of  bacterial  growth 
are  depicted.  These  are  subdivided  into  five  groups.  The  first  example 
resembles  a  sphere  with  a  few  radiating  stumpy  processes,  the  last  a 
piece  of  thistledown. 

Kedium  for  Isolating  the  Typhoid  Bacillus  from  Stools.} — Dr.  L. 
Remy  used  the  following  medium  for  isolating  the  Bacillus  typhosus  from 
the  stools  of  typhoid  patients : — Distilled  water  1000  grm. ;  asparagin 
6  grm. ;  oxalic  acid  0*5  ^rm. ;  lactic  acid  0*15  grm. ;  citric  acid  0*15 
grm.;  bisodic  phosphate  5  grm.;  magnesium  sulphate  2*5  grm.;  potas- 
sium sulphate  1  *  25  grm. ;  sodium  chloride  2  grm.  All  the  salts  except 
the  magnesium  sulphate  are  pounded  up  in  a  mortar,  and  then  placed  in  a 

»  Lancet,  1900,  ii.  p.  20. 

t  Centralbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  1"  Abt.,  xxviii.  (1900)  pp.  125-36  (1  illiwtration). 

X  Ann.  Inbt.  Paeteur,  xiv.  (1900)  pp.  355-70. 
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flask  with  a  litre  of  distilled  water  and  30  grm.  of  pepton.  The  flask  is 
then  heated  in  an  autoclave  for  1/4  hoar.  The  contents  are  then  poured 
iuto  another  flask  which  contains  120-150  grm.  of  gelatin.  After  the 
gelatin  is  dissolved,  some  soda  is  added  to  render  it  slightly  alkaline.  It 
is  then  kept  for  1/4  honr  in  an  autoclave  at  110°,  after  which  it  is  acidi- 
fied with  a  deminormal  solution  of  H^SO^  in  such  wise  that  the  aciditj 
of  10  com.  of  the  gelatin  is  neutralised  by  0*2  com.  of  a  deminormal 
solution  of  soda.  This  acidity  is  equivalent  to  0*5  of  H2SO4  per  litre. 
The  mixture  is  again  heated  for  8-10  minutes,  filtered,  and  the  acidity 
tested  with  phenolphthalein  and  deminormal  soda  solution.  If  red  colour 
appears  when  0*2  ocm.  of  soda  solution  have  been  added  to  10  ccm.  of 
the  gelatin,  the  magnesium  sulphate  may  be  added  in  the  proportion 
of  2*5  per  litre  of  geLitin.  The  mass  is  then  distributed  into  tubes 
(10  ccm.  each)  and  sterilised  thrice.  When  about  to  be  used,  1  ocm. 
of  a  35  per  cent,  solution  of  lactose  and  0*1  com.  of  a  2*5  per  cent, 
solution  of  phenol  are  introduced  into  each  tube. 

This  medium  is  stated  to  give  very  certain  results  for  isolating  the 
typhoid  bacillus  from  stools  in  the  presence  of  B.  coli^  more  especially 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  malady. 

Neutralisation  of  Kedia.* — Dr.  Eyre,  after  calling  attention  to  the 
important  influence  exercised  by  the  reaction  of  the  medium  upon  the 
growth  of  an  organism  cultivated  thereon,  advocated  the  adoption  of 
media  (broth,  gelatin,  and  agar)  of  a  definite  '*  standard  '*  reaction  for 
ordinary  laboratory  use,  and  pointed  out  that  litmus,  the  indicator 
chiefly  used  in  this  country,  was  totally  unsuited  for  exact  work,  as  it 
was  not  sufficiently  sensitive  to  weak  organic  acids  and  acid  phosphates. 
Phenolphthalein,  however,  was  a  sensitive  and  reliable  indicator,  and 
gave  a  sharp  and  definite  "  end-point."  At  the  meeting  of  the  Patho- 
logical Society  at  Cambridge,  Dr.  Eyre  exhibited  a  series  of  flasks  of 
agar  and  gelatin,  demonstrating  the  colour  produced  when  the  end-point 
or  neutral  point  to  phenolphthalein  was  reached,  and  showing  the  marked 
effect  of  the  addition  of  minute  quantities  of  decinormal  solution  of 
caustic  soda  to  the  medium  after  that  point  had  been  reached,  an  effect 
which  proved  that  it  was  hardly  possible  for  the  most  inexperienced 
worker  to  make  a  greater  error  than  5  per  cent  when  titrating  with 

N 

2Q  NaOH,  and  using  phenolphthalein  as  the  indicator. 

Apparatus  for  HaJdng  Boll-culture8.t  —  Dr.  G.  H.  F.  Nuttall  has 
devised  a  convenient  apparatus  for  making  roll-cultures  (figs.  173,  17i). 
The  principal  parts  are  a  marble  block  and  a  tin  box.  The  upper  sur- 
face of  the  block  is  polished,  and  has  two  grooves  for  tubes,  the  section 
of  the  grooves  being  less  than  a  semicircle.  About  1  cm.  from  the  edge 
is  a  third  groove  for  carrying  off  the  wator  which  might  wet  the  plugs. 
In  order  to  make  the  surface  of  the  block  perfectly  smooth,  a  very  thin 
layer  of  melted  paraffin  is  brushed  over  it  and  rolled  smooth  with  a  hot 
tube.  Should  the  layer  get  worn,  it  is  easily  wiped  off  with  a  cloth 
damped  with  turpentine  or  xylol,  and  a  fresh  film  applied.  The  block 
is  kept  in  an  oblique  position,  and  prevented  from  touching  the  sides  of 

♦  Brit  Med.  Journ.,  1900,  iL  p.  21. 

t  Centralbl.  Bakt.  n.  Par.,  !*•  Abt,  xxvii.  (1000)  pp.  605-9  (2  figs.). 
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tbe  pan  by  means  of  supports  (not  shown  in  the  illustrations).  The 
bottom  of  the  pan  is  qnite  flat,  and  the  front  and  left  sides  are  higher 
than  the  other  two.  The  front  and  back  sides,  which  are  prolonged 
(i  own  wards  to  form  a  support  for  the  box,  are  sloped  off  on  the  left  side. 
There  are  two  handles  and  an  outflow  pipe  near  thej  bottom.    To  the 

Fig.  173. 


back  of  the  pan  is  fixed  a  bar  which  carries  a  T-shaped  tube,  through 
the  leg  of  which  the  water  enters,  passing  out  through  holes  in  the  arms. 
When  the  apparatus  is  used,  it  is  tilted  by  pressing  on  the  left  handle, 
the  tube  is  inserted  in  a  groove  and  rolled  roui^d  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  the  arrows,  and  then  the  apparatus  restored  to  the  horizontal 
position. 

Incubator  for  Student  "Use.* — Prof.  V.  A.  Moore  describes  an  in- 
cubator which  he  has  devised  for  the  use  of  a  large  class.  It  consists  of 
a  chest  of  drawers  after  the  Lillie  parafiSn  oven  pattern,  which  are  placed 
within  the  jacket  of  the  incubator.  Each  drawer  is  of  sufiScient  size  for 
the  working  cultures  of  one  student.     The  apparatus  is  heated  by  gas- 

•  Trans.  Amer.  Micr.  Soc,  xxi.  (1900)  pp.  103-0  (4  fige.). 
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burners  placed  underneath,  the  heat  being  radiated  from  a  metal  plate 
at  the  bottom  and  one  at  the  top,  and  the  metal  tubes  connecting  theoL 
The  tubes  are  arranged  at  the  sides  and  back,  and  are  placed  close  to 
one  another.    The  drawers  are  made  of  sheet  zinc  with  a  wooden  front. 

Pig.  174. 


Each  is  49  cm.  long,  10  -  5  cm.  wide,  and  19  cm.  deep.  The  sides  and 
bock  are  perforated.  The  drawers  are  provided  at  the  top  with  a  narrow 
flange  whiich  runs  in  a  metal  groove,  and  in  which  the  drawers  are  sup- 
ported. In  ftx)nt  of  each  drawer  are  a  pull  and  a  frame  for  a  card, 
'i'he  Boux  bimetallic  regulator  is  inserted  at  the  back. 

Improved  Coltiyation  Capsules.* — Dr.  B.  J.  Petri  describes  some 
improvements  and  modifications  of  his  well-known  culture  dishes.  The 
covers  are  now  made  of  yellowish-brown  glass  in  order  that  the  growth 
of  the  colonies  should  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  harmful  action  of 
the  red  and  violet  rays.  The  dishes  and  covers,  which  are  circular  as 
of  yore,  are  of  two  patterns.  In  fig.  175  the  dish  has  upright  sides ;  the 
flange  of  the  top-piece  is  twice  as  thick  as  the  rest  of  the  cover,  and  its 
upper  edge  projects  above  the  general  level  in  order  to  prevent  slipping 
of  the  dish  above.  In  fig.  176  the  side  of  the  dish  is  sloped  outwards, 
while  the  margin  of  the  cover  is  bent  to  an  acute  angle  into  which  the 
side  of  the  dish  is  received.  At  *,  figs.  175  and  176,  is  shown  a  plate 
made  of  yellowish-brown  glass,  having  a  circular  rim  within  which  the 
lowermost  dish  is  inserted.     This  serves  to  make  a  pile  of  dishes  quite 

♦  Centralbl.  Bokt.  u.  Par.,  !«•  Abt.,  xxviii.  (1900)  pp.  79-82  (6  figs.). 
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steady.    The  colour  of  the  oover-pieoe  in  no  way  interferes  with  obser- 
vation of  the  growth. 

Fia.  175. 


Fig.  176. 

New  Anaerobic  Culture  Apparatus.* — Dr.  B.  J.  Petri  describes  a 
new  apparatus  for  anaerobic  cultiyation  in  which  the  improved  capsules 
are  employed.  As  shown  in  the  illnstration  (fig.  177)  the  pile  of 
capsules  is  covered  with  a  bell-jar  through  the  stopper  of  which  pass 
two  tubes ;  the  entrance  tube  g  for  the  introduction  of  hydrogen  reaches 
to  near  the  bottom,  while  the  exit  tube  A  stops  short  at  /.  Over  the 
pile  of  capsules  is  placed  a  four-footed  wooden  stand,  and  on  this  a 
circular  plate  which  supports  a  basin  having  eight  clefts  in  its  side,  so 
that  it  looks  something  like  an  artichoke.  The  basin  contains  caustic 
potash  solution,  and  into  the  clefts  are  inserted  strips  of  blotting-paper 
which  have  been  saturated  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  afterwards  dried. 
The  bell-jar  is  placed  upon  a  glass  plate,  and  the  junction  smeared 
with  fat  to  make  it  air-tight.  This  plate  is  made  of  yellow  glass,  and 
has  a  circular  elevation  c  c  upon  which  the  lowermost  capsule  rests. 
After  hydrogen  has  been  passed  through  for  a  sufficient  time,  the  test 
for  determining  the  entire  expulsion  of  oxygen  is  applied.  The  apparatus 
is  slightly  tilted  so  as  to  wet  one  of  the  paper  strips,  and  if  it  is  not 
discoloui^ed  all  the  oxygen  has  been  driven  out.  If,  however,  the  colour 
alter  (yellow  to  black)  more  hydrogen  must  be  passed  through,  and  then 
the  test  applied  to  another  strip,  and  so  on.  In  this  apparatus  the 
potash-pyrogallic  acid  is  used  as  indicator  ;  the  oxygen  is  not  absorbed 
but  driven  out* 

Cultivating  Gonooocci  on  Simple  Hedia.t  —  Dr.  Thalmann  has 
successfully  cultivated  Gonococcua  on  media  with  an  acid  reaction.    The 

♦  Centralbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  1*-  Abt.,  xxviii.  (1900)  pp.  196-9  (2  figs.). 
t  Op.  cit.,  xxvii.  (1900)  pp.  828-34. 
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media  nsed^were  brain,  meat-water  agar,  serum,  and  bonillon.  The 
acidity  was  ^calculated  by  means  of  pbenolphthalein.  In  the  case  of 
braio,  100  ocm.  was  found  to  have  an  acidity  of  1*4  ccm.  normal  acid 
(  =  56  mg.  H2SO4).  To  meat-water  agar  containing  1  per  cent,  pepton  and 
0*5  per  cent.  NaCl  was  added  sufficient  soda  solution  to  nentraHse  two- 
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thirds  of  the  acid.  Serum  was  treated  with  two-thirds  to  three-fourths 
of  the  neutralising  soda  solution.  Bouillon  gave  the  beet  results  when 
70  per  cent,  of  the  total  acid  was  neutralised.  The  simple  expedient  of 
mixing  7  parts  neutral  and  3  parts  acid  bouillon  was  quite  nnsuccessfuL 
The  author  is  of  opinion  that  a  mixture  of  neutral  and  bibasic 
phosphates  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of  Gonoeoccua, 

Caltivation  of  Bictyostelium  mucoroides  and  other  AmoebsB.* — 
Herr  O.  A.  Nadson  finds  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  cultivate  Dietyo8telium 
mucoroidea  on  sterilised  manure,  and  also  on  gelatin  mixed  with  manure, 
on  malt  extract,  on  alkaline  meat-pepton,  gelatin,  or  agar.  The  colonies 
look  pxu'e  to  the  naked  eye,  but  careful  microscopical  examination  shows 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  D.  mucoroides  does  not  liquefy  gelatin ;  it  is 
strongly  aerobic,  prefers  slightly  alkaline  media,  but  can  exist  on  acid 
substrata.  Fluid  media  are  not  advantageous  for  growth,  but  pure 
cultures  were  obtained  in  the  following  nutrient  solution : — Aq.  dest. 
100  ccm.,  glucose  5  grm.,  pepton  Witte  1  grm.,  potassium  phosphate 
0*1  grm.,  magnesium  sulphate  0*1  gmu,  traces  of  calcium  and  iron 
phosphates.  In  most  media  bacteria  were  a  constant  accompaniment,  and 
their  presence  was  favourable  to  the  development  of  iSie  organisms. 
The  usual  companion  of  D.  mucoroides  is  B.  fluorescens  liguefaciens. 


*  8cripta  Botanica,  1899,  faso.  xv.  Petersburg. 
1900,  pp.  227-8. 


Sec  Bot.  Gentralbl.,  Izxxii. 
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and  between  the  two  exists  an  association  or  symbiosis.  The  presence  of 
the  bacterium  is  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  amoeba,  as  it  forms 
ammonia  and  thus  maintains  the  alkalinity  of  the  medium.  On  the  other 
hand  the  amosba  supplies  the  bacterium  with  organic  substances,  lliough 
pure  cultures  of  D.  mucormdes  can  be  obtained  on  gelatin  and  agar 
media,  yet  their  development  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  when  they  are 
accompanied  by  their  customary  followers. 

Perfectly  pure  cultures  are  weak,  easily  perish,  and  produce  mostly 
dwarf  forms.  Pure  cultures  do  not  give  at  all  a  correct  picture  of  the 
normal  growth  of  these  organisms. 

(2)  Preparinsr  Objects. 

Demonstrating  Bone  LacunsB.*  —  Dr.  G.  Schmore  demonstrates 
bone  lacunsd  and  canalicuji  by  means  of  thionin  and  picric  aoid. 

The  thionin  solutions  recommended  are : — (1)  a  saturated  solution  in 
50  per  cent,  alcohol  2  parts ;  water  10  part«.  (2)  1  per  cent,  carbol  water 
90  parts ;  saturated  solution  of  thionin  in  50  per  cent,  alcohol  10  parts. 

After  staining  with  thionin  for  5-10  minutes  the  sections  are 
washed  and  then  immersed  in  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  picric  aoid 
for  a  half  to  one  minute.  Exoess  of  stain  is  removed  in  70  per  oent« 
alcohol.    The  sections  are  mounted  in  balsam. 

Fio.  178. 


(3)  .Cuttinsr,  inoludinff  Imbedding  and  Miorotomes. 

Hicrotome  with  Arc-movement  of  Knife  for  Section-cutting  under 
Water,  Alcohol,  Acf— Uerr  Paul  Thate,  of  Berlin,  describes  a  form 

♦  Oentralbl.  f.  allgera.  Pathol,  u.  pathol.  Anat.,  x.  (1899)  pp.  745-9. 
t  Zeit.  f.  aDgew.  Mikr.,  June  1900,  pp.  73-6  (2  figs.). 
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of  microtome  (figs.  178  and  179)  brought  ont  since  1888,  and  of  interest  as 
being  the  first  to  exhibit  a  completely  circular  knife-movement.  The 
frame  is  a  cast-iron  tripod  on  a  triangular  base,  the  three  pillars  being 
connected  with  one  another.  One  of  these  pillars  is  provided  at  its  upper 
end  with  a  socket  in  which  a  ball  of  corresponding  shape  fits,  forming 
the  extremity  of  a  travelling  arm.  The  two  front  pillars  are  connected 
at  their  upper  ends  by  a  strong  cast-iron  arc-piece,  on  whose  upper  plane 
face  the  distal  broadened  end  of  the  traveller  finds  support  and  guid- 
ance.   Two  small  round-headed  steel  knobs,  screwed  into  the  under  side 

Fio.  179. 


of  the  broadened  end  of  the  traveller,  give  it  a  steady  support  and  easy 
movement  on  the  circular  frame.  Thus  the  traveller  moves  circularly 
round  the  ball-and-socket  joint  as  its  centre.  The  traveller  is  mortised 
about  20  cm.  from  the  free  end  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  knife- 
holder,  which  is  adjuB table  at  any  point  of  the  mortise,  and  is  clamped 
by  a  butterfly  nut  The  knife  is  fastened  at  each  end  by  screws  to  the 
lower  faces  of  a  pair  of  lateral  flanges,  whose  heads  are  perforated  and 
connected  by  a  horizontal  arm  forming  part  of  the  knife-holder.  An 
indicator  at  one  extremity  of  this  arm  regulates  the  setting  of  the  knife, 
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which  can  be  sloped  as  desired.  Below  the  plane  swept  oat  by  the  knife 
is  the  clamp  for  holding  the  preparation,  and  around  it  is  a  kind  of 
trough  for  receiving  the  liquid  {water  or  alcohol)  under  which  the 
catting  is  to  be  done.  A  micrometer  screw  bearing  a  notched  disc 
raises  the  preparation  0  *  005  mm.  for  each  tooth.  A  balance  weight  over 
a  pulley  takes  the  pressure  off  the  micrometer  screw. 

Fig.  178  shows  the  earlier  form  in  which  trough  and  preparation 
were  both  simultaneously  moved ;  fig.  179  a  later  form  in  which  the 
trough  remained  stationary  and  the  preparation  alone  was  raised. 

(4)  Stainins  and  Injeotinff. 

Fungus  and  Bacterial  Pigments.* — M.  L.  Matruchot  advocates  the 
use  of  a  pigment  derived  from  Schizomycetes  (Bacillus  violacew  and 
B<ictenum  violaceum\  which  he  calls  violacein.  Experiments  on  its 
reactions  with  the  protoplasm  of  a  fungus,  Mortierella  reticulata  (see 
p.  614),  showed  that  it  has  selective  properties,  staining  only  the  granular 
protoplasm  and  leaving  the  hyaloplasm  and  the  cell-membrane  un- 
coloured.  Similar  properties  are  possessed  by  the  green  pigment  of 
Fusarium  polymorphum.  This  staining  property  mnst  be  distinguished 
from  "false  pigmentation"  (simple  coloration  by  a  foreign  chromo- 
genous  organism)  (Mueor,  the  Pyrenomycete  of  green  wood),  and  from 
'*  auto-pigmentation "  (the  coloration  of  an  organism  by  the  excretion 
of  its  own  pigment)  (Monascut  purpureus,  Eurotiopais  Oayoni,  E, 
8au89ineif  the  Peziza  of  green  wood,  Mollisia  Jungermanniea,  Bacillua 
erythronporus), 

Kreso-fdchsin,  a  new  Pigment.t  —  D.  P.  Eothig  reports  on  a  new 
pigment,  kreso-fuchsin,  which  appears  to  be  a  specific  stain  for  elastic 
tissue.  Kreso-fachsin  is  an  amorphous  powder,  easily  soluble  in  acetic 
acid,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  very  slightly  in  water.  The 
alcoholic  solution  has  a  blue,  the  aqueous  a  red  colour.  The  alcoholic 
solution  stains  elastic  tissue  dark  blue,  cartilage,  keratin,  and  mucus  red. 
The  aqueous  solution  does  not  stain  elastic  tissue  at  all,  but  cartilage, 
&c.  red.  The  formulsa  given  by  the  author  are  two.  The  first  or  stock 
solution  is  composed  of  kreso-fachsin  0*5  grm.,  alcohol  75  per  cent. 
100  grm.,  hydrochloric  acid  3*0  grm.  The  second  or  staining  fluid  con- 
sists of  stock  solution  40  ccm.,  alcohol  95  per  cent.  24  ccm.,  picric  acid 
1-2  ccm.,  aq.  dest.  32  drops. 

The  sections  remain  in  the  staining  solution  2  hours  or  more ;  an 
immersion  of  24  hours  does  no  harm.  They  are  then  transferred  to 
95  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  afterwards  to  absolute  alcohol  in  order  to 
remove  excess  of  pigment  and  to  dehydrate  them.  After  passing  through 
xylol  the  sections  are  mounted  in  Canada  balsam.  In  sections  thus 
prepared  the  elastic  fibres  are  stained  deep  blue.  Contrast  and  nuclear 
stains  may  be  used;  for  these,  orange  G,  carmin,  borax  alum,  and 
lithium  carmin  and  hssmatoxylin  are  recommended. 

Neutral  Bed  as  a  means  for  Diagnosing  Bacterium  Coli.$ — Herr 
W.  Scheffler  finds  that  B.  coli  commune  produces  a  green  fluorescence 

*  Bev.  G^n.  de  Bot.  (Bonnier),  xli.  (1900)  pp.  33-60. 

t  Arch.  f.  Mikr.  Anat.  u.  Entwicklungs.,  Ivi.  (1900)  pp.  854-61  (1  pi.). 

t  Centralbl.  Bakt.  ii.  Par.,  1*«  Abt,  xxviii.  (1900)  pp.  199-205. 
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when  caltivated  in  nentral  red-grspe-sngar  agar  in  from  24-48  hours. 
Thft  medium  is  composed  of  100  com.  flnid  agar,  0*3  grm.  grape  sugar, 
1  ccm.  saturated  aqneons  solution  of  nentral  red. 

Eomanow8ki*8  Stain  for  Bacteria.  *  —  Prol  Zettnow  giyes  the 
following  information  as  to  his  modification  of  Bomanowski's  method 
of  staining  bacteria.t  50  ccm.  of  1  per  cent,  solution  Hochsf  s  medicinal 
methylen-hlue  are  mixed  with  3-4  ccm.  of  5  per  cent,  solution  of  crystal- 
lised soda.  The  mixture  is  ready  for  use  in  2-3  weeks.  The  eosin  stain 
is  a  1  per  cent,  solution  Hochst's  eosin  B.A.  When  required  for  use, 
1  ccm.  of  the  eosin  solution  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  2  cchl  of  the  blue 
solution,  and  the  mixture  kept  well  stirred  the  while. 

Some  of  the  mixture  is  poured  or  pipetted  on  to  the  cover-glass 
films  and  allowed  to  act  for  5  minutes.  The  preparation  is  then 
washed  in  water  and  inspected  in  this  under  the  Microscope,  after  wbich 
it  is  differentiated  with  eosin,  &c  These  preparations  when  mounted 
in  balsam  keep  better  than  might  be  anticipated. 

Modification  of  Bemanowski's  Stain  for  Bacteria.^— Dr.Feinberg 
recommends  the  following  modification  of  Bomanowski's  method  for 
staining  bacteria.  The  films  are  air-dried  and  fixed  in  absolute  alcohol 
for  ^1  hour.  They  are  then  stained  in  a  mixture  made  by  heating 
1*6-2  per  cent,  solution  of  methylen-blue  to  70°-80°  C.  on  sereral 
successive  days,  to  get  rid  of  the  red  pigment  in  the  methylen-blue. 
To  1  ccm.  of  this  solution  4-6  ccm.  of  1  per  thousand  eosin  solution  are 
added.  The  cover-glasses  aro  immersed  in  the  mixed  eosin-blue  solu- 
tion for  20  minutes,  and  on  removal  are  washed  with  water.  They  are 
next  decolorised  in  absolute  alcohol.  This  takes  some  minutes.  In 
successful  preparations  the  nucleus  is  red  and  the  plasma  blue.  The 
nuclear  division  in  diphtheria  bacilli  is  specially  well  seen  by  this 
method. 

Hew  Method  for  Staining  Fibrin.§  —  Prof.  Eockel  adopts  the 
following  procedure  for  staining  fibrin.  The  sections  are  stuck  on 
with  albumen-glycerin,  and  when  freed  from  paraffin  are  immersed  for 
5-10  minutes  in  1-5  per  cent,  chromic  acid  solution.  After  washing 
they  are  stained  for  15-20  minutes  with  Weigert*s  hsematoxylin.  They 
are  again  washed  and  then  immersed  in  1  per  cent,  alum  solution  untU 
they  become  dark  blue.  After  washing,  the  sections  are  differentiated 
in  Weigcrt's  ferridcyanide  solution,  and  then  washed  again.  Next,  they 
are  transferred  to  a  saturated  solution  of  alum  for  15  minutes  to  1  hour. 
After  washing  they  are  contrast-stained  with  carmin  or  safranin,  and 
having  been  dehydrated  are  passed  through  clove  oil  or  xylol  and  mounted 
in  balsam.     The  fibrin  is  dark  blue  to  bluish-black. 

Hew  Method  of  Staining  Actinomyces.!!— Dr.  A.  Sata  gives  the 
following  method  for  staining  Actinomyces  in  sections.  The  pieces  are 
fixed  in  formalin  solution  and  the  sections  stained  with  a  dilate 
baematoxylin  solution.     The  sections  are  then  immersed  in  alcohol  for 

*  Centralbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  l**  Abt .  xxvii.  (1900)  pp.  803-5. 

t  See  this  Journal,  1899,  p.  664. 

X  Deutbche  Med.  WocheDSohr.,  xxvi.  (1900)  pp.  256-7. 

§  Centralbl.  f.  allgem.  Pathol,  u.  pathol.  Anat,  x.  (1899)  pp.  749-57. 

II   Op.  tit.,  xi.  (19(K))  pp.  101-2. 
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some  minutes,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  a  saturated  solution  of 
Sudan  iii.  in  96  per  cent,  alcohol  for  12-21  hours.  They  are  then 
washed  in  alcohol  and  mounted  in  glycerin. 

Staining  Envelope  of  Ascospores.*— Mr.  W.  A.  Hiley  recommends 
a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  Bismarck-brown  for  staining  asoospores. 
Fifteen  minutes  is  sufficient,  though  it  is  impossible  to  overstain.  The 
spores  are  then  washed  in  water  and  mounted  in  glycerin  jelly. 

Rapid  Conversion  of  Hsematoxylin  into  HsBmatem  in  Staining 
Solutions.f — Dr.  H.  F.  Harris  uses  mercurio  oxide  for  rapidly  con- 
verting hadmatoxylin  into  hadmatoin.  The  first  formula  given  is  one 
which  makes  a  solution  mnch  the  same  as  Mayer's  hasmalum : — Hssma- 
toxylin  1  grm.,  alcohol  10  com.,  alum  (potash  or  ammonia)  20  grm.,  dis- 
tilled water  200  com.  The  alum  is  dissolved  in  the  water  by  the  aid  of 
heat  and  then  the  hesmatoxylin  solution  is  added.  The  mixture  is  then 
brought  to  the  boil  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  half  a  gram  of  mercuric 
oxide  added.  The  solution,  which  is  now  dark  purple,  is  at  once  cooled 
by  plunging  the  vessel  into  a  basin  of  cool  water.  It  is  then  ready 
for  use.     Its  nuclear  effect  is  heightened  by  dilution. 

By  adding  4  per  cent,  glacial  acetic  acid  to  the  foregoing,  a  solution 
which  corresponds  to  Mayer's  acid  hsamalnm,  and  much  resembles 
Ehrlich's  hiematoxylin,  is  produced.  The  addition  of  30  to  70  com.  of 
the  hsBmalum  solution  serves  to  keep  the  stain  well,  and  the  mixture  is 
termed  glychsBmalnm. 

A  hsBmacalcium  solution  is  prepared  as  follows :— (A)  Hematoxylin 
0*5  grm.,  aluminium  chloride  0*5  grm.,  glacial  acetic  acid  2*5  ccm., 
70  per  cent,  alcohol  150  com.  The  htematozylin  and  aluminium  chloride 
are  dissolyed  in  the  alcohol,  the  solution  brought  to  the  boil,  and  then 
1  grm.  of  mercuric  oxide  is  gradually  added.  When  it  becomes  dark 
pnrple  the  solution  is  rapidly  cooled.  The  acid  may  be  added  before 
or  after  boiling.  (B)  Gidcium  chloride  25  grm.,  acetic  acid  2  *  5  grm., 
70  per  cent,  alcohol  150  com.  The  calcium  is  dissolved  in  the  alcohol. 
The  two  solutions  may  be  mixed,  but  it  is  better  to  keep  them  apart  till 
just  before  use.  Delafield's  haBmatoxylin  is  prepared  as  follows : — ^Dissolve 
haeoiatoxylin  1  grm.  in  alcohol  6  ccm.  and  add  saturated  solution  of  aliun 
100  ccm.  Boil,  and  add  0*5  grm.  of  mercuric  oxide.  When  the  liquid 
assumes  a  dark  purple  colour,  cool  rapidly.  When  cool  add  25  ccm. 
both  of  methylic  alcohol  and  glycerin. 

For  staining  mucin  the  following  solution,  termed  muchsBmatein,  is 
advised.  Aluminium  chloride  0*1  grm.,  hsdmatoxylin  0*2  grm.,  70  per 
cent,  alcohol  100  ccm. 

Dissolve  the  aluminium  chloride  and  hiematoxylin  in  the  alcohol, 
boil,  and  add  gradually  0*6  grm.  mercuric  oxide ;  when  purple,  cooL  A 
drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  should  be  added  just  before  or  after  boiling. 

(5)  Uotintinsr,  inoladinff  Slidest  PreMrvatiTe  FliiidB,  Sto. 

Simple  Method  of  Fixine  Blood-film8.|  —  Dr.  A.  Edington  has 
used  the  vapour  of  formic  aldehyde  for  fixing  blood-films,  with  ex- 
tremely good  results.    He   uses  a  bell-jar,  the  diameter  of  which  is 

♦  Joum.  Applied  Microscopy,  iii  (1900)  pp.  781-2.      t  Tom.  cit,  pp.  777-80. 

{  Brit  Med.  Joum.,  1900,  ii  p.  19. 
Oct.  17th,  1900  2  X 
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185  mm.,  and  the  height  to  the  lower  horder  of  the  neck  about  150  mm. 
There  is  an  opening  at  the  top  of  the  bell-jar,  and  this  is  closed  bj  an 
indiambber  stopper,  on  the  bottom  of  which  is  glued  an  ordinary  co^er- 
glass.  The  cover-glasses  the  films  on  which  are  to  be  fixed  are  laid 
on  a  glass  plate  and  covered  by  the  bell-jar.  The  stopper  is  removed 
and  a  drop  of  formalin  is  placed  on  the  attached  oover-glass  at  its  lower 
end,  and  (he  stopper  immediately  replaced.  The  films,  which  most  be 
quite  dry,  are  exposed  to  the  vapour  for  15  minutes  or  more,  but  not 
lunger  ^n  80  minutes.  The  films  should  be  thin»  as  thick  ones  are 
liable  to  crack. 

Mounting  of  Mosquitos.*— Dr.  O.  M.  Giles  recommends  the  following 
method  for  mounting  mosquitos.  As  microsoopical  specimens,  moequitos 
should  be  mounted  dry,  and  for  this  purpose  Carpenter's  foraminifera 
slide  is  best  suited.  This  consists  of  a  wo<^  slip  8  in.  by  1  in.  by  yV  ^- 
thick,  with  a  hole  about  ]  in.  in  diameter  in  the  middle.  This  hole  is 
converted  into  a  cell  by  means  of  a  cover-glass  secured  by  gummed 
paper.  The  mosquito  is  spread  out  in  the  ceU,  which  is  then  closed  by 
means  of  another  cover-slip,  secured  in  the  same  way. 

By  this  dry-mounting  method  the  colour  characters,  only  visible  by 
reflected  light,  are  preserved.  When  wet  or  balsam-mounted  the  specific 
distinctions  are  lost 

C6)  Uisoellaneoiui. 

Apparatus  for  Ascertaining  the  Effect  of  Disinfectants.!  —  Dr. 
Piorkowski  describes  an  apparatus  (fig.  180)  whidb  he  has  found  very 
valuable  for  determining  the  efieot  of  disinfectants.  It  consists  of  a 
metal  box  made  air-tight  when  closed  by  means  of  a  rectangular  bayonet 

Fio.  180. ; 


fastening./  About  half- way  down  the  well  is  fitted  a  removable  wire  net 
tray.  In  tiie  front  (and  at  both  ends  if  necessary)  is  a  small  tube  which 
can  be  closed  with  a  metal  cap.  Through  this  tube  the  disinfectant  in 
the  form  of  spray  is  introduced  and  made  to  play  on  the  various  objects 

'    *  Brit.  ITed.  Jomn.,  1900,  ii.  pp.  459-60.    Cf.  this  Jounial,  artte,  p.  527. 
t  Ctntrelbl.  B«kt  W.  Par.,  1^  Abt.,  xxyii.  (1900)  pp.  609-10  (1  fig.). 
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deposited  on  the  tray.    A  glass  plate  is  inserted  in  tfaie  lid  for  inspecting 
the  distribution  of  the  spray. 

Glass  Flask  for  Preparing  Vutrient  Media.* — Dr.  A.  von  Borosini 
describes  a  glass  yessel  which  obviates  the  inoonTenience  of  oyerheating 
nutrient  gelatin.     The  upper  part  of 
the  flas^is  funnel-shaped.    The  illus-  F  o.  181. 

tration  (fig.  181)  gives  the  measure- 
ments for  a  two-litre  flask. 

Some  Laboratory  Apparatus.! — 
Professor  8.  H.  Qage,  in  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  large  class, 
has  made  use  of  flat-headed  ^  stove 
bolts  as  holders  for  the  paraffin  blocks 
to  be  sectioned  by  the  Minot  micro- 
tome (fig.  182).  For  small  blocks 
the  bolts  answer  without  any  modi- 
fication, but  for  most  objects  a  larger 
surface  than  the  head  of  the  bolt  is 
necessary.  To  increase  the  surface 
an  American  cent,  or  some  coin  still 
larger,  is  soldered  on  to  the  head  of 
the  bolt.  The  convenience  of  having 
a^  sufficient  supply  of  holders  for  a 
large  class  is  obvious.  The  blocks 
can  be  kept  ready  for  use  in  a  glass 
phial ;  the  fore  end  should  be  sealed 

with  paraffin  and  the  holder  placed  with  the  block  end  downwards 
(fig.  183). 

Another  apparatus  described  is  a  tray  for  holding  ribands  of  sec- 
tions. They  are  made  of  wood  and  measure  30  x  40  cm.  The  illustration, 
fig.  184,  shows  the  face  and  sectional  views.  The  bottom  of  the  tray 
is  covered  with  paper  on  which  the  ribands  are  deposited ;  this  facilitates 
the  numbering  of  the  sections.  The  trays  may  be  piled  one  upon  another 
and  so  used  as  covers. 

For  the  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid  cleaning  mixture  a  low 
iron  kettle  lined  with  heavy  sheet  lead  is  recommended,  as  the  lead 
is  not  appreciably  corroded  and  the  kettle  does  not  burst  with  the  heat. 

Hew  Method  for  Counting  Bacteria.^  —  Herr  A.  Klein  describes  a 
new  method  which  is  specially  adapted  for  counting  bacteria  in  the  moist 
condition.  A  definite  quantity  ^e.g.  0*5  ccm.)  of  a  liquid  culture,  or  an 
emulsion  of  a  solid  culture  in  pnysiological  salt  solution,  is  thoroughly 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  anilin  water-gentian  violet  In  2-3 
minutes  the  bacteria  are  deeply  stained.  The  mixture  is  again  stirred 
BO  as  to  distribute  the  bacteria  fairly  equally  throughout  the  fluid,  and 
then  a  standard  loopfnl  removed  to  a  clean  cover-glass  and  carefully 
spread  out  When  dry  the  film  is  mounted  in  balsauL  Fifty  fields  are 
then  counted,  and  the  number  of  bacteria  in  one  ccm.  of  culture  or 

♦  CentralW.  Bakt.  u.  Far.,  l**  Abt.  xxviU.  (1900)  p.  28  G  fig-). 
t  Trans.  Amer.  Micr.  Soo.,  xxi.  (1900)  pp.  107-9  (8  figs.). 
:  Ceiitrulbl.  Bakt.  a.  Par.,  1*«  Abt.  xxvii.  (1900)  pp.  &4-5. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CUJIRENT  RESEAECHES. 


emulsion  is  calculated  from  the  known  size  of  the  loop,  the  cover- 
glass,  and  the  field  of  vision.  The  complete  details  of  this  method  are 
promised  later. 


Fio.  182. 


4 


Fig.  183. 


Fio.  184. 


^K\ 
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Method  of  Identifying  Butter.*  —  Mr.  J.  A.  Hummel  made  an  ex- 
amination of  Brown  and  Taylor's  official  method  of  identifying  hutter. 
In  the  manufacture  of  renovated  butter,  the  butter  fat  is  melted  and  then 
rapidly  cooled  in  a  stream  of  cold  water ;  this  indices  a  semi-crystallisa- 
tion of  the  fat  which  may  be  recognised  by  the  Microscope.  A  small 
piece  of  the  sample  is  placed  on  a  glass  slide  and  pressed  into  a  thin 
film  with  a  cover-glass ;  it  is  then  at  once  examined  with  a  polarising 
Microscope  magnifying  120-150  diameters.  A  selenite  plate  is  placed 
between  the  slide  and  the  lower  Nicol's  prism.  In  every  case  normal 
butters  gave  a  uniform  blue-coloured  field,  showing  the  entire  absence 
of  crystals ;  but  the  renovated  samples  gave  a  blue  field  mottled  with 
yellow,  which  varied  in  intensity,  but  was  very  distinct  in  each  case. 

Stine,  W.  M. — The  Xioroieopie  Study  of  Xetalf. 

[An  interesting  introduction  to  the  subjeot] 

Joum.  of  App,  Mier.,  March  1900,  pp.  786-91  (2  figs.). 
Gbasiot,  £.  M. — ^Mioro-chemical  Analyila 

[A  Beriea  of  introductory  articles.]         Joum,  of  App.  Mier,,  Jan.  et  seq.  1900. 


*  Jonm.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  xzii.  (1900)  pp.  327-9. 
IxxTui.  (1900)  Abstr.  ii.  p.  582. 


See  Joum.  Ohem.  So:* 
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aocorate.    The  authors  can  claim  to  have  succeeded  in  giving  in  a  limited  number  of  illustrations  a  very  complete^ 
series,  so  Cu-  as  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  average  stadent  of  bacteriology  are  concerned."— iVufurc 
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THE 

ROTAL   MICROSCOPICAL    SOCIETY. 


(Established  in  1839.    Inooiporated  bj  Bojal  Oharter  in  1866.) 


The  Society  was  establislied  for  the  promotion  of  Microscopical 
and  Biological  Science  by  the  communication,  discnssion,  and  publication 
of  observations  and  discoyeries  relating  to  (1)  Improvements  in  the  con- 
stmctiou  and  mode  of  application  of  the  Microscope,  or  (2)  Biological  or 
other  subjects  of  Microscopical  Besearch. 

It  consists  of  Ordinary,  Honorary,  and  Ex-of&cio  Fellows  of  either 
sex. 

Ordinary  Fellows  are  elected  on  a  Certificate  of  Becommendation 
signed  by  three  Ordinary  Fellows,  setting  forth  the  names,  residence,  and 
description  of  the  Candidate,  of  whom  the  first  proposer  must  have  penonal 
knowledge.  The  Certificate  is  read  at  two  General  Meetings,  and  the 
Candidate  balloted  for  at  the  second  Meeting. 

The  Admission  Fee  is  21.  2«.,  if  paid  at  the  time  of  election,  or 
21.  10«.  payable  in  five  consecutive  annual  instalments  of  10«.  each ;  and 
the  Annual  Subscription  is  21.  2$.  payable  on  election  and  sabsequently  in 
advance  on  1st  January  in  each  year,  but  future  payments  may  be  com- 
pounded for  at  any  time  for  81/.  lOt.  Fellows  elected  at  a  meeting 
subsequent  to  that  in  February  are  only  called  upon  for  a  proportionate 
part  of  the  first  year's  subscription.  The  Annual  Subscription  of  Fellows 
permanently  residing  abroad  is  1{.  lit.  6(2.,  or  a  reduction  of  one-fourth. 

Honorary  Fellows  (limited  to  60),  consisting  of  persons  eminent 
in  Microscopical  or  Biological  Science,  are  elected  on  the  recommendation 
of  five  Ordinary  Fellows  and  the  approval  of  the  Council. 

Ex-officio  Fellows  (limited  to  100),  consisting  of  the  Presidents 
for  the  time  being  of  any  Societies  having  objects  in  whole  or  in  part  similar 
to  those  of  the  Society,  are  elected  on  the  recommendation  of  ten  Ordinary 
Fellows  and  the  approval  of  the  Council. 

Tlie  Council,  in  whom  the  management  of  the  property  and  affairs 
of  the  Society  is  vested,  is  elected  annuiJly,  and  is  composed  of  the  Presi- 
dent, four  Yice-Ptesidents,  Treasurer,  two  Secretaries,  and  twelve  other 
Ordinary  Fellows. 

The  Meetings  are  held  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  each  month, 
from  October  to  June,  at  20  Hanover  Square,  W.  (commencing  at  8  p.m.). 
Visitors  are  admitted  by  the  introduction  of  Fellows. 

The  Journal,  containing  the  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the 
Society,  and  a  Summary  of  Current  Besearches  relating  to  Zoology  and 
Botany  ^principally  Invertebrata  and  Cryptogamia),  Microscopy,  &).,  is 
publi£&ea  bi-monthly,  and  is  forwarded  post-free  to  all  Ordinary  and 
£x-officio  Fellows  residing  in  countries  within  the  Postal  Union. 

The  Library,  with  the  Instruments,  Apparatus,  and  Cabinet  of 
Objects,  is  open  for  the  use  of  Fellows  daily  (except  Saturdays),  from 
10  A.M.  to  6  P.M.     It  is  closed  for  four  weeks  during  August  and  September. 

Fornw  of  propotdl  for  Fe(low$hipj  and  any  further  infnrmaUony  may  he  obtained  by 
awaUoation  to  Vie  Secretaries,  or  Assistant'Seorttary,  at  the  Library  of  the  Sodelp, 
20  Hanover  Square,  W, 
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COUNCIL 


OF 


THE  ROYAL  MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 

ELECTED    17th    JANUARY,    1000. 


4PBESIDENT. 

♦William  Cabbuthkrs,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  PX.8.,  F.Q.S. 

TICE-PBESIDEirrS. 


Alfbbd  W.  Binhstt,  Esq.,  M.A., 
B.So.,  P.L.S 


♦Qeobgb  C.  Kabop,  Esq.,  M.R.O.S. 
♦A.  D.  MiOHAKL,  Esq.,  P.L.S. 


E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq. 
TEEASUEEB.— J.  J.  Yszst,  Esq. 

SECBETAEIES. 

Rbv.  W.  H.  Dallingbb,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
E.  Q.  Hkbb,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.RC.P. 

OEDDTAET  MEMBEES  OF  COUNCIL. 


Jambs  Mason  Allbn,  Esq. 
OoKRAD  Bbok,  Esq. 
*Eobbbt  Bbaithwaitb,  Esq.,  M.D., 

M.E.O.S.,  F.L.S. 
E.  T.  Bbownb,  Esq. 
Eby.  Edmund  Caeb,  MA., 

F.E.Met.S. 
Edwabd  Dadswbll,  Esq. 


Et.  Hon.  Sib  Fobd  Nobth. 
Hbnbt  Gbo.  Plimmeb,  Esq., 

M.E.O.S.,  F.L.S. 
Thomas  BL  Powbll,  Esq. 
♦Ohablbs  F.  Eoussblbt,  Esq. 
John  Tatham,  Esq.,  MJL,  M.D.^ 

F.E.O.P. 
Geobob  Westbbn,  Esq. 


CXIEATOB.— Charles  F.  Eoussblbt,  Esq. 
Librarian  and  Assistant  Secretary. — ^Mb.  F.  A  Parsons* 


*  Members  of  the  Publioation  Committee. 


ROYAL   MICEOSCOPICAL   SOCIETY. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  SESSION  1900-1901 

AT  8  P.M. 


Wednesday,    Oct.     17,  1900 
Nov.  21, 

„                 Dec.    19,  „ 

„                Jan.    16,  1901 

(Annual  Meeting  fcr  Election 
qf  Council  and  Officers.) 


Wednesday,  Feb.     20,    1901 

„  Mar.    20, 

„  Apr.     17, 

„  May     18,       „ 

„  June    19,       „ 


Fellows  intending  to  exhibit  any  Instmments  or  Objects,  or  to  bring  forward  anj 
Communications  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings,  will  much  fadlitate  the  arrangement  of 
the  business  thereat  if  they  will  inform  the  Secretaries  of  their  intention  two  dear 
days  at  least  before  the  Meeting. 
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accepted,  along  with  t%    ,  .j^rted  by  Oregorieff,  and  the  one  case  noted 

above,  there  are  eight  cases  of  success  as  against  fifty-seven  of  fidlure. 

Structure  of  Mammalian  Ovum.||— Dr.  Alexander  Ourwitsch  finds 
that  the  so-called  yolk-nucleus  of  the  young  ovocyte  in  the  guinea-pig 
is  a  true  sphere  in  van  Beneden's  sense,  that  is,  it  consists  of  a  mass  of 

*  The  Society  are  not  intended  to  be  denoted  by  the  editorial  <*  we,"  and  they  do 
not  hold  themselvee  responsible  for  the  views  of  the  authors  of  the  papers  noted, 
wm  for  any  olaim  to  novelty  or  otherwise  made  by  them.  The  object  of  this  pari  of 
the  Joomal  is  to  present  a  summary  of  the  papers  at  aetmUy  mAUihedf  and  to 
desofibe  and  iUostrate  Instruments,  Apparatus,  &c,  which  are  either  new  or  have 
Bot  been  previously  described  in  this  country. 

t  This  section  includes  not  only  papers  relating  to  Embryology  properly  so  oalled, 
but  also  those  dealing  with  Evolution,  Development,  Beproduotion,  and  allied  subjects. 
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t  Arch.  Mikr.  Anat.,  l?i.  (1900)  pp.  877-92  (1  pl.> 
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clearly  defined  protoplasm  sarroundiu<;  the  central  corpuscles.  During 
mitosis  the  protoplasmic  mass  givos  rigo  to  at  least  a  part  or  probably 
the  whole  of  the  achromatic  figure,  and  from  its  sharp  definition  it  merits 
Meves'  term  of  "  idiozom."  The  idiosomo  of  the  ovocyte  is  completely 
used  up  during  the  course  of  mitosis,  but  reappears  again  in  the  e^g 
during  its  growth  period,  showing,  howeyer,  then  slightly  different 
physical  appearances.  The  exact  relation  between  the  earlier  and  later 
idiosome  could  not  bo  determined,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  latter 
originates  directly  from  the  former. 

Oogenesis  in  Mammals.* — Br.  Hans  von  Winiwarter  has  made  an 
investigation  of  the  ovary  in  the  rabbit  and  in  HomOj  which  finally 
resolveid  itself  into  the  consideration  of  two  points:  (1)  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ovum  up  1o  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Graafian 
follicle ;  and  (2)  the  development  of  the  ovary  itself  daring  the  same 
period.  As  to  the  first  point,  Lo  finds  that,  contrary  to  the  usual  opinion 
^  tliat  the  growth-period  of  the  egg  coincides  with  the  period  of  formation 
of  the  Graafian  follicle,  the  most  important  nuclear  changes  occur  before 
the  foundations  of  the  follicle  appear.  The  primordial  oogonia  have 
nuclei  of  ordinary  reticulated  structure  (jprotohroch  nuclei).  These 
increase  by  karyokinetic  division,  and  when  the  divisions  cease  the 
nuclei  of  the  resulting  ovocytes  undergo  a  complicated  series  of  changes. 
The  reticulum  gives  rise  to  a  chromatic  thread  (deuiobroch  stage),  which 
at  first  fills  the  nuclear  cavity  (lepioisenic  stage),  and  later  forms  a 
central  dense  mass  {synaptsenic  stage).  At  this  stage  the  filaments  are 
clearly  double ;  but  as  the  chromatic  thread  spreads  itself  again  through 
the  nuclear  space,  this  duality  disappears,  and  the  thread  is  single,  thick, 
and  moniliform  (pachytsenic  stage).  The  duality  reappears  later  in 
the  diphimnic  stage,  whei*e  the  thread  breaks  up  into  a  number  of 
segments,  but  is  lost  as  the  nucleus  finally  recovers  the  reticulated 
condition.  In  other  words,  in  the  interval  which  separates  twc» 
reticulated  stages,  the  nucleus  exhibits  a  filamentous  condition,  the 
filament  becomes  double,  then  single,  and  finally  appears  double  a 
second  time.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  process,  the  author  is  disposed 
to  regard  it  as  follows.  In  the  synaptsBnic  stage  the  duality  is  produced 
not  by  division  but  by  the  approach  of  distinct  filaments  tomrds  one 
another.  The  thick  moniliform  filaments  of  the  pachytssnic  stage  are 
produced  by  the  union  of  these  filaments,  asd  the  apparent  duality  of 
the  diplotflBuic  stage  is  produced  merely  by  a  loosening  of  the  connection 
between  the  previously  united  filaments.  Generally,  the  author  is  of 
opinion  that  the  double  appearance  of  the  chromatin  thread  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  union  of  parts,  not  of  the  splitting  of  a  previously  uniform 
structure.  These  results  are  compared  with  Uiose  obtained  by  Moore 
and  Montgomeiy  for  other  animals,  both  as  to  male  and  female  genital 
products.  With  Montgomery's  results  the  author's  show  close  analogy, 
but  two  striking  differences  are  apparent.  In  the  cases  studied  by 
Montgomery  the  series  of  changes  (''early  anaphase,"  ** synapsis," 
'*  post-synapsis,"  ''  telophase,''  '^  rest-stage  "),  occur  in  nuclei  which  have 
jnst  divided — in  the  author's  case  in  resting  nuclei.  Secondly,  the 
chromosomes  in  Montgomery's  cases  remain  distinct  throughout — in  the 
author's  case  the  chromatic  filament  is  oertainly  single  at  the  beginning 
*  Arch.  Biol,  xvii.  (1000)  pp.  38-199  (2  pl«.  aud  2  fign.). 
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of  tbo  chauges,  transverse  segmentation  not  appearing  till  later  (diplo- 
tienic  stage). 

In  regard  to  the  organogenesis  of  the  ovary,  the  author  finds  that  the 
primordial  germinal  epithelinm  gives  origin  successively  to  the  follow- 
ing structures:  medullary  cords,  true  germinal  epithelium,  and  epithelial 
invaginations. 

Zona  pellacida  and  Egg.* — V.  von  Ebner  notes  that  most  modem 
anatomists  believe  that  Flemming,  Pakdino,  and  Ketzius  have  proved  that 
the  radial  striping  of  the  zona  pellucida  is  due  to  prolongations  from 
the  follicular  cells  which  pass  into  the  egg,  and  that  the  egg  grows  while 
enveloped  in  the  membrane.  Nagel,  on  tiie  other  hand,  believes  that  a 
perivitelline  cleft  exists  between  the  surface  of  the  egg  and  the  inner 
surflBMse  of  the  zona,  and  that  the  latter  does  not  appear  till  the  egg  has 
attained  its  full  size.  The  author  believes  that  NageFs  *'  perivitelline 
cleft"  is  an  optical  effect  in  the  case  of  fresh  eggs,  though  such  a 
space  may  exist  in  degenerating  eggs.  Further,  very  careful  measure- 
ments have  convinced  him  that  the  egg  does  increase  in  size  while  it  is 
invested  by  the  zona.  As  the  zona  is  a  formation  which  arises  between 
the  intercellular  bridges  connecting  egg  and  follicular  oells,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  it  can  increase  in  diameter,  and  so  allow 
room  for  the  increasing  egg. 

Effoct  of  Gravity  on  Development  f  —  Prof.  Oskor  Schultze  notes 
.that  the  dispute  between  himself  and  Boux  on  this  point  suffers  from  a 
want  of  precision  in  the  use  of  terms.  The  problem  which  he  has  set 
before  hioiself  is  as  follows : — Is  it  necessary  for  the  normal  development 
of  the  frog's  egg  that  its  chief  axis  should  be  allowed  to  take  up  a 
definite  position  under  the  action  of  the  force  of  gravity  ?  In  such  a 
form  the  problem  is  capable  of  definite  experimental  investigation.  In 
the  first  place,  while  within  the  ovary  the  egg  does  not  appear  to  bo 
influenced  by  gravity,  and  this  peculiarity  is  retained  until  fertilisation. 
After  fertilisation  the  secretion  of  the  perivitelline  fluid  makes  it  possible 
for  the  egg  to  rotate  in  its  membranes,  and  so  to  respond  to  the  action 
of  gravity  by  the  adoption  of  one  definite  position.  If  this  be  rendered 
impossible,  the  egg  perishes ;  if  it  be  prevented  for  a  limited  period  and 
then  gravity  be  permitted  to  again  exert  its  effect,  abnormalities  of 
varying  degree  are  produced.  Much  of  the  paper  is  concerned  with  a 
detailed  discussion  of  the  methods  of  experiment  adopted  by  Boux  and 
the  author  respectively,  and  a  criticism  of  Roux'  results. 

Development  of  Spleen.} — Dr.  AV.  Tonkoff  has  studied  this  subject 
in  the  case  of  the  Amniota,  and  finds  that  the  spleen  originates  in  them 
from  cells  split  off  ^m  the  ocelomic  epithelium.  These  at  onoe  lose 
all  connection  with  the  epithelium,  and  become  indistinguishable  from 
the  mesenchyme.  The  connective-tissue  basis  of  the  pancreas  and  tho 
investment  of  the  duodenum  originate  in  precisely  similar  fashion,  save 
that  in  their  case  the  cell-migration  takes  place  even  more  rapidly.  If^ 
therefore,  those  are  to  be  reckoned  as  mesenchymatous,  then  the  spleen 
is  mesenchymatous.    Its  origin  should  be  contrasted  with  that  of  such 

*  Anat.  Anzeig ,  zviii.  (1900)  pp^  55-62  (2  figs.). 

t  Aroh.  Hikr.  Anat,  Ivi.  (1900)  pp.  309-34.     Cf.  ibis  Journal,  1895,  p.  292. 

;  Tom.  cit,  pp.  392-458  (3  pit.  uiid  8  figs.). 
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Btractnres  as  parts  of  the  excretory  system,  the  M^erian  duct,  &c^ 
which  also  originate  from  the  coalomic  epithelium,  bat  retain  their 
epithelial  character,  and  remain  distinct  from  the  mesenchyme. 

With  regard  to  the  spleen  in  the  Anamnia,  the  author  is  not  as  yet 
prepared  to  formulate  conclusions,  and  thinks  that  further  research  is 
necessary.  He  gives  a  useful  list  of  the  times  at  which  the  sple^i 
appears  in  the  Vertebrates  most  commonly  used  for  embryological  work. 

Mesothelial  Allantoic  Villi  of  Pig.*>-Dr.  C.  S.  Minot  finds  that  in 
young  embryos  of  the  pig  the  allantois  gives  rise  to  processes  resembling 
villi  which  grow  between  the  organs  of  the  abdomen,  are  clothed  with 
mesothelium,  and  when  at  their  maximum  appear  like  small  bladders. 
They  reach  tiieir  maximum  development  in  embryos  of  17  mm.  in  length, 
and  in  those  of  20  mm.  are  alroEbdy  undergoing  regressive  metamor- 
phosis. The  author  has  not  as  yet  found  any  reference  in  literature 
to  these  structures,  nor  has  he  found  them  as  yet  elsewhere,  but  he  has 
not  searched  in  any  other  Ungulate.  In  mauy  other  forms  (man,  cat, 
dog,  dec),  there  are  slight  irregularities  on  the  surface  of  the  mesothelinm 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  umbilicus — these  may  represoot  the  point  of  origin 
of  the  villi  of  the  pig. 

Peculiarities  of  Breeding  and  Development  in  Anurft.t — Lilian  V. 
Sampson  has  brought  together  a  useful  account  of  unusual  modes  of 
breeding  and  development  among  Anura.  Thus  she  notes  Bhacopharus 
schlegelii  which  kneads  the  jelly  around  the  eggs  into  a  trough ;  Phyllo' 
medusa  hypochondrialis  which  makes  a  sort  of  leaf-nest ;  Cystignaikms 
mystaceus  which  never  goes  to  water  even  for  spawning ;  the  Surinam 
toad ;  the  obstetric  frog ;  and  many  others.  The  value  of  the  paper  is 
in  bringing  together  the  widely  scattered  observatious  on  the  subject. 

Development  *of  Torpedo  marmorata.^ — Dr.  J.  Enmiert  has  studied 
embryos  of  this  species  corresponding  to  Balfour's  stages  D,  F,  G,  and 
H,  and  also  embryos  of  Pristiurm.  With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
blood-vessels — one  of  the  points  specially  studied — the  author  finds  that 
they  originate  exclusively  from  the  mesoderm,  especially  the  splanchno- 
pleure.  There  is  no  indication  that  the  endoderm  takes  any  part  in  the 
process.  The  aorta  appears  to  originate  from  cells  which  migrate  from 
the  dorsal  end  of  the  splanchnopleure,  perhaps  also  from  the  primitive 
segments  in  the  space  beside  the  notochord ;  but  this  is  uncertain. 

Oocytes  of  Cat.§ — Dr.  Emil  Holmgren  has  examined  various  kinds 
of  cells  in  search  of  the  intracellular  canaliculi,  which  he  has  already 
demonstrated  in  nerve-cells.  He  has  obtained  interesting  results  in  the 
case  of  ova  in  their  growth  period  in  new-bom  kittens.  Such  ova,  on 
staining  with  iron-alum-hasmatoxylin  and  acid  fuchsin-orange,  show, 
near  the  excentric  nucleus,  a  body  which  stains  with  the  acid-fuchsin  and 
is  usually  invested  by  a  mass  of  granules  which  take  up  the  orange 
stain.  The  body  varies  in  shape,  consists  of  rods  or  canaliculi,  and 
from  its  staining  reactions  would  appear  to  arise  from  prolongations  of 
the  mesenchymatous  investment  which  surrounds  the  oells.      These 

*  Anat.  Anzeig.,  zviiL  (1900)  pp.  127-36  2  (figs.). 

t  Amer.  Nat.,  xxxiv.  (1900)  pp.  687-715. 

X  Arob.  Mikr.  Anat,  Ivi.  (1900)  pp.  459-90  (1  pi.  and  88  figs.). 

§  Anat  Anzeig.,  zviii.  (1900)  pp.  63-9  (8  figs.). 
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prolongations — which  possibly  have  a  Inmen  of  lymphatic  origin — 
appear  to  stand  in  cansal  relation  to  the  formation  of  dentoplasm,  the 
growth  of  the  cell,  and  possibly  also  to  the  increase  in  size  of  the  cell- 
nudeiis.  In  addition,  there  are  fine  fibrils,  possibly  of  neryons  origin, 
also  penetrating  the  cytoplasm.  The  present  notice  is  preliminary,  and 
the  author  suggests  various  farther  lines  of  inyestigation,  some  of  which 
he  hopes  to  pursue. 

h,  HistolosT* 

Functions  of  the  Nucleos.*  —  M.  Henri  Stassano  has  been  struck 
with  the  resemblances  between  the  changes  of  the  nucleus  in  red  blood- 
corpuscles  during  the  absorption  of  iron -salts,  e^^.  the  saccharate,  and  the 
phases  exhibited  in  the  development  of  these  elements.  He  has  been 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  nucleus  has  to  do  with  the  assimilation  of 
nutritive  materials,  with  the  elaboration  of  proteid  substances  like 
hfemoglobin,  and  with  the  protection  of  the  cells  against  injurious 
substances  absorbed. 

Kitosis  and  Amit08i8.t— Bemhard  Solger  notes  that  his  statement 
that  the  nuclei  of  the  myocardium  in  the  pig  probably  multiply  by  direct 
division  has  been  contested  by  Hoyer  on  account  of  observations  made 
on  the  myocardium  of  the  calf.  Farther  observations  in  the  case  of  the 
pig  have  convinced  Solger  that  bis  surmise  was  correct,  and  that  the 
nuclei  do  multiply  there  without  any  sign  of  a  karyokinetio  process. 
Even  in  the  calf  he  has  found  indications  of  the  occurrence  of  direct 
division,  as  well  as  mitotic  figures.  Both  processes  therefore  occur,  but 
the  reasons  for  the  apparently  sporadic  occurrence  of  amitotic  division 
have  yet  to  be  determined.  The  author  briefly  discusses  the  other  cases 
of  amitotic  division  in  plants  and  animals  which  have  been  described  by 
different  authors,  especially  those  cases  where  mitotic  division  is  replaced 
by  the  amitotic  method.  Though  unable  to  explain  the  appearanoe  of 
the  latter  in  the  nuclei  of  the  myocardium,  he  notes  that  according  to 
Godlewski  the  same  thing  occurs  in  the  nuclei  of  striped  muscles. 

Structure  of  Medullated  Nerve-fibres.^  —  O.  Sala  summarises  the 
present  Condition  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  so-called  skeletal  sub- 
stanoe  of  the  medullary  sheath,  which  has  been  the  object  of  many 
investigations  in  recent  years.  He  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  not 
only  the  spirally  coiled  fibrillsa  shown  by  Golgi  to  exist  at  the  ends  of 
the  medullary  segments,  but  also  a  series  of  fine  threads,  often  with 
swollen  nodes,  which  connect  the  successive  spirals,  and  seem  to  serve 
like  them  to  support  the  substance  of  the  medullary  sheath. 

Nenre-endings  in  Sclera  of  Eye.§ — A.  £.Smimow  notes  that  though 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  tunica  albuginea  of  the  eye  has  a  special 
nerve-supply,  nothing  is  known  of  nerve-endings  in  it.  He  has  studied 
the  point  in  various  mammals  by  the  help  of  Golgi's  method  and  the 
methylen-blue  method,  and  finds  that,  in  addition  to  nerve-endings  in 
the  walls  of  the  vessels,  sensory  endings  occur  between  the  bundles  of 
fibres  (true  sensory  endings),  and  also  upon  the  connective-tissuo 
corpuscles  (probably  trophic  end-organs). 

*  Gomptes  Bendas,  oxxxi.  (1900)  pp.  298-801.     Cf.  this  Journal,  ante,  p.  566. 

t  ADftt.  ADzeifir-,  xviii.  (1900)  pp.  115-21  (4  figs.). 

:  Tom.  dt.,  pp.  49-55  (1  pi.).  §  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  76-80  (3  flg8.> 
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Nerve-endings  in  Heart.*— A.  £.  Smimow  has  applied  both  Golgi's 
method  and  Ehnicli's  method  to  tho  study  of  the  eudinprs  of  the  motor 
nerves  in  the  mnscle-cells  of  the  heart  of  Vertebrates.  He  has  obtained 
specially  good  results  in  the  case  of  the  frog's  heart  and  those  of  certain 
mammals  (cat,  dog,  <&c.).  He  finds  that  each  muscle-cell  has  its  nerve- 
ending,  and  that  the  ncrye-endiugs  are  different  from  both  the  end- 
•organs  of  striped  muscles  and  the  plexuses  of  unstriped  muscles.  Fine 
iraricose  fibrils  arise  from  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  intra-muscular  fibrillar 
ramifications,  bi*anch  repeatedly  on  the  surface  of  the  muscle-cells,  and 
finally  form  free  telodendritcs  of  varying  form  and  extent  in  different 
groups  of  Vertebrates  on  the  surfiiee  of  the  cells. 

Hair-cells  of  the  Crista  and  Macula  Aoustica.t--Prof.  C.  M.  Fflrst 
lias  studied  these  structures,  especially  in  salmon  embryos.  Each  hair- 
apparatus  includes  a  hair  (of  connected  cilia),  a  basal  disc  (apparently 
•composed  of  round  corpuscles),  and  a  cone  which  is  continued  downwards 
into  the  cell.  These  parts  correspond  to  the  cilia,  the  basal  corpuscles, 
and  the  conns  of  a  ciliated  cell.  The  hair-apparatns,  probably  specialised 
as  a  sensory  part  of  the  cell,  has  distinct  structural  peculiarities,  but 
tho  cell  as  a  whole  belongs  to  the  ciliated  type.  The  hypothesis  of 
Lenhoss^k  and  HenniBguy,  that  the  basal  corpuscles  are  derived  from  the 
central  corpuscles,  remains  probable. 

Herve  End-organs  in  Muscle.f — Dr.  Obr.  Sihlcr  returns  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  some  difficult  points  in  regard  to  this  subject.  First,  as  to 
the  occurrence  of  sensory  end-organs  in  muscles,  he  believes  that  the 
**  muscle-spindles  "  represent  such  organs.  They  can  be  readily  found 
in  the  muscles  of  snakes,  lizards,  and  the  frog,  and  are  described  in 
detail  for  all  three.  As  an  example  the  spindle  of  tho  snake  may  be 
described.  It  consists  of  three  parts,  the  nerve,  the  capsule,  and  the 
muscle-fibril.  The  last  is  somewhat  broader  than  usual  at  the  point 
where  the  nerve  enters,  shows  projections  on  its  surface,  and  contains 
a  number  of  rounded  nuclei ;  at  times  the  characteristic  muscle- striping 
is  absent  at  the  point  of  entrance  of  tbe  nerve.  The  capsulo  consists 
of  layers  of  membrane,  is  spindle-shaped,  and  appears  to  have  the  same 
composition  as  Henle's  sheath.  Tho  nerve  enters  at  one  end  of  tho 
spindle  and  loses  Henle's  sheath  as  it  enters,  this  being  lost  in  the 
capsule.  It  retains  Schwann's  sheath  and  the  medullary  sheath  until 
nearly  the  tip,  where  it  rests  upon  the  muscle.  Tho  nerve  ends  in  a 
plate  on  the  surface  of  the  muscle-fibril.  As  to  the  function  of  the 
spindles,  the  author  considers  that  they  ore  probably  sensitive  to  the 
state  of  contraction  of  the  muscle. 

A  further  point  discussed  by  tbe  author  is  the  significance  of  tho 
nuclei  found  in  the  motor  end-organs  of  muscles.  He  finds  that  these 
nuclei,  in  e.g.  the  lizard,  aro  of  two  kinds,  distinguished  by  their  shape 
and  staining  reactions.  He  believes  that  tbe  one  set  belongs  to  the 
endothelial  cells  of  Henle's  sheath,  which  is  continued  to  tho  end  of - 
the  nervo-fibrils,  the  other  set  to  Schwann's  sheath.  He  is  further  of 
opinion  that  the  end-organ  lies  above,  and  not,  as  has  been  supposed, 
1>elow  the  sarcolemma  of  the  muscle-fibre. 

♦  Anat.  AnMig..  xviii.  (1900)  pp.  105-15  (3  figs.). 

t  Tom.  clt,  pp.  190-203  (6  fiprs.). 

;  Arch.  Mikr.  Anat.,  Ivi.  (1<K)0)  pp.  334-54  (1  pi).    Cf.  this  Journal.  1«?C,  p.  3&7. 
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Moltiplioation  of  Nuclei  in  Striped  Musole  of  Yertetaitaa.  *  — 
E.  Godolowski,  jun.,  has  studied  this  iu  late  embryos  and  rocentlj  born 
jouDg  of  goinea-pig  and  monse,  and  in  salamander  larvae.  Nnolear 
multiplication  takes  place  both  by  direct  and  by  indirect  division. 
Though  ^revions  observers  have  never  announced  the  presence  of 
<3entro8omes  in  diffarentiated  transversely  striped  muscle,  the  author 
found  them  in  typical  form,  not  only  in  the  monaster  stage,  but  oven 
as  early  as  the  spirem  stage. 

Structure  of  Hair-follicles.t  —  Dr.  Adolfo  Calef  finds  that  in  the 
developing  hairs  of  Mus  dectimanus  var.  alhina  the  outer  root-sheath 
is  furnished  with  an  epithelial  appendix,  which  is  also  seen,  though  less 
markedly,  in  Sus  serofa.  In  the  mouse  the  appendix  becomes  differ- 
ontiated  into  two  regions,  an  upper  which  forms  the  sobaceoas  gland, 
and  a  lower,  separated  by  an  incision,  which  lies  at  tbe  side  of  the  circular 
zone  of  proliferation,  already  noted  by  Torri  in  developing  human  hairs. 
Comparison  with  the  adult  mouse  shows  that  the  appendix  corresponds 
to  the  rudimentary  accessory  hair  which  often  lies  at  the  side  of  the  true 
hair.  From  a  comparison  with  the  pig  and  with  tbe  results  of  other 
authors  as  to  the  zone  of  proliferation,  Calef  concludes  that  in  all  mammals 
the  outer  root-sheath  exhibits  a  more  or  less  evident  zone  of  proliferation 
which  is  the  point  from  which  an  accessory  hair  may  originate,  or  simply 
the  rudiment  of  an  atrophied  hair ;  it  may  possibly  be  the  point  from 
which  the  first  rudiment  of  tbe  substitution-hair  originates. 

Secretion  in  Amphibian  Oviduct.^  —  V.  Ellcrmann  notes  in  frog 
and  newt  the  presence  of  granules  as  preliminary  stages  of  the  oviducal 
mucus ;  they  occur  on  tbe  threads  of  a  plasmic  network,  and  show  differ- 
ential staining,  e.  g.  with  hasmatoxylin.  The  mucus  occurs  in  the  cells 
in  the  form  of  large  polyhedral  bodies,  and  a  complete  series  from  the 
minutest  granules  to  these  can  bo  traced,  especially  in  the  newt. 

Intestine  of  Amia.§  —  Mr.  W.  A.  Hilton  notes  that  the  intestinal 
convolutions  are  very  complex  in  form  and  arrangement,  being  made  up 
of  variously  shaped  folds  and  free  projections  or  villi.  There  is  a  well- 
developed  outer  longitudinal  muscular  coat  and  a  very  thick  inner 
muscular  coat.  Next  the  latter  tbero  is  a  thick  connective-tissue 
band,  which  sends  up  projections  of  fibres  into  some  folds  and  villi.  A 
muscularia  mucosa  is  present,  a  few  fibres  of  which  are  prolonged  into 
the  cores  of  the  folds  and  villi.  The  epithelium  is  simple,  columnar, 
and  not  ciliated,  except  for  a  small  area  towards  the  caudal  end  of  the 
spiral  valve. 

New  Edition  of  *  The  Cell  in  Development  and  Inheritance;!]  — 
Prof.  E.  B.  Wilson  has  enlarged  his  valuable  text-book  by  over  a  hundred 
pages,  and  has  added  about  fifty  new  figures.  Some  changes  have  been 
made.  It  is  recognised  that  tbe  centrosomo  is  not  olways  a  permanent 
cell-organ;  the  alveolar  theory  of  cytoplasmic  structure  is  now  more 

•  Bull.  Acad.  Set.  Cracovie.  1900.    See  Amer.  Nnt.,  xxxir.  (1900)  pp.  671-3. 
t  Anat,  Anzeig.,  xvii.  (1900)  pp.  509-17  (4  ligs.). 
:  Op.  cit,  xvilL  (1900)  pp.  182-9  (6  flge.). 
§  Amer.  Nat.,  Ixxxiv.  (1900)  pp.  717-35  (19  figs.). 

II  *The  Cell  in  Devclopmout  and  Inheritance/  by  E.  B.  WiUrn,  2ml  ed.,  New- 
York,  1900,  xxi.  and  483  pp.,  194  figs. 
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promineDt ;  and  it  is  stiggested  that  different  plasmio  appearances  maj 
represent  different  phases  of  function.  It  is  enongh  to  say  that  tiie* 
TflJne  of  the  work  has  been  enhanced. 

c.  General. 
Fauna  of  Japan.*  —  Dr.  Arnold  Jacobi  has  a  brief  note  upon  the 
Vertebrates  of  Japan,  their  distribntion  and  origin«  He  belieTea  that 
the  problem  of  the  Japanese  fanna  has  been  needlessly  complicated  by 
the  inclusion  in  the  area  of  the  Eurile  Islands  on  the  north,  and  ifau» 
Lutschu  and  Bonin  Islands  on  the  south.  When  these  are  excluded,  it 
is  seen  that  Japan  affords  an  example  of  a  mixed  region,  its  fauna  con- 
sisting of  three  distinct  elements,  an  endemic  &una  due  to  the  insular 
separation,  and  continental  forms  introduced  at  Tarious  periods  fnm 
north  and  south  respectively.  Part  of  the  peculiarities  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  great  meridional  e^^tension  of  the  island  chain,  part  to  the  variety 
of  climatic  conditions  within  a  narrow  area. 

TibrisiflB  on  Forepaws  of  Manimal8.t  —  Mr.  F.  E.  fieddard  notea 
that  there  have  been  incidental  references  to  the  occurrence  of  an  inner- 
vated tuft  of  hairs  on  the  wrist,  as  Bland  Sutton  noted  for  Lemurs. 
Beddard  has  found  such  vibrissaB  on  those  Lemuroids,  Camivorea, 
Bodents,  and  Marsupials  that  use  their  forepaws  as  climbing  or  grasping 
organs,  or  in  both  ways.  They  may  be  really  detected  by  touch,  and 
they  are  often  conspicuous  in  colour.  Thus  in  a  pale  almost  albino 
example  of  the  squirrel  Sciurus  maximus,  the  hairs  were  black,  and  in 
a  black  cat  they  were  white. 

Phylogeny  of  Mammalian  Hair8.|— Prof.  A.  Brandt  discusses  four 
hypotheses  : — (a)  that  hairs  are  derivable  from  reptilian  homy  scales ; 
(b)  that  hairs  are  comparable  to  epidermic  proliferations  which  occur 
here  and  there  in  cold-blooded  animals,  e.g.  to  the  Perlausschlag  of 
Cyprinoids ;  (c)  that  hairs  arc  modifications  of  the  sensory  papill»  of 
Amphibians ;  and  (d)  that  hairs  are  in  structure  and  development  related 
to  teeth,  and  derivable  from  placoid  Selachian  scales.  It  is  the  fourth 
hypothesis  which  commends  itself  to  the  author.  He  discusses  the 
structural  correspondence,  the  similarity  in  mode  of  development,  and 
possible  transitional  structures  such  as  the  bristle-like  outgrowths  on 
SelacTie  maxima. 

Function  of  Thyroid.  §  —  Herr  Oswald  has  been  led  to  conclude 
that  the  bearer  of  the  specifically  potent  substance  of  the  thyroid  is  the 
iodine-containing  thyreoglobulin,  and  that  the  colloid  of  the  normal 
gland  is  a  mixture  of  this  thyreoglobulin  with  a  nudeoproteid. 

Carotid  Oland  and  Suprarenal  Capsule  in  Mammals.|| — Dr.  Swale 
Vincent  discusses  the  bearing  of  recent  work  on  his  view  that  the  carotid 
gland  is  the  equivalent  of  the  medulla  of  the  suprarenal  in  mammals, 
and  of  the  suprarenals  of  Elasmobranchs.  He  considers  that  Eohn*sf 
results  support  this  view,  and  that  the  differences  between  his  own  work 

•  Zool.  Johrb.  (AbL  Syst.),  xiiL  .(1900)  pp.  463-78  (1  map). 
t  Nature,  Ixii.  h900)  p.  523.         %  Biol.  Centralbl.,  xx.  (1900)  pp.  572-92. 
§  Mfinchener  Med.  Wochenschr.,  No.  33, 1899.    See  Beihefte  Bot  Centralbl.  ix 
(1900)  pp.  382-5.  B  Anat.  Anzeig ,  xviii.  (1900)  pp.  69-76. 

^  Cf.  this  Journal,  ante,  p.  560. 
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and  Eohn's  are  apparent  rather  than  real,  and  chiefly  dae  to  differences 
in  terminology.  While  the  mednlla  of  the  suprarenal  in  mammals  is, 
as  he  helicTes,  in  origin  derived  from  the  sympathetic  as  in  other 
Vertehrates,  yet  in  the  adnlt  it  seems  to  he  no  longer  nervous  hut 
glandular,  producing  a  characteristic  internal  secretion.  The  cortex 
of  the  suprarenal  the  author  regards  as  corresponding  to  the  interrenal 
of  Elasmohranchs.  BeHeving  therefore  that  tiiie  ahove  position  is  con- 
firmed on  all  sides  hy  different  forms  of  evidence,  the  author  is  wholly 
unable  to  accept  Aichel's  *  views  that  both  medulla  and  cortex  originate 
from  the  nephrostomes  of  the  mesonephros,  and  that  the  medulla  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  sympathetic.  He  points  out  especially  that 
Aichel  says  nothing  of  the  remarkable  secretion,  so  characteristic  of  the 
paired  suprarenals  of  Elasmohranchs  and  of  the  medulla  of  the  supra* 
ronals  in  Mammals,  or  of  the  comparative  morphology  of  the  supra- 
renal throughout  the  Vertebrate  phylum,  and  believes  that  Aichers 
results  emphasise  the  danger  of  relying  exclusively  on  embryological 
work  in  studying  such  a  problem. 

Japanese  Dancing  Hice.f — E.  von  Cyon  notes  that  in  these  crea- 
tures, which  move  only  sideward?,  never  forward  or  backward,  only  one 
of  the  three  semicircular  canals  is  developed.  The  mice  can  hear  notes 
about  the  pitch  of  their  own  squeak.  If  their  eyes  are  bandaged, 
equilibrating  movements  are  disturbed.  On  a  turntable  they  stop  their 
dance-like  movements  and  remain  at  rest. 

Nostrils  of  Aquatic  Snakes.}— Dr.  Ludwig  Katharincr  notes  that 
among  the  peculiarities  of  those  snakes  which  habitually  live  in  water, 
the  presence  of  valved  nostrils  is  usually  numbered,  the  inference  being 
that  the  nasal  openings  are  closed  by  muscular  action.  He  finds  that 
this  is  not  the  case  in  any  aquatic  snake,  for  the  nostrils  invariably 
close  automatically  under  water,  and  are  opened  by  muscular  action 
during  breathing.  The  closing  action  is  effected  by  means  of  cavernous 
tissue,  which  is  compressed  by  muscular  action  during  breathing.  In 
order  to  allow  room  for  the  closing  apparatus,  the  outer  nasal  chamber 
{Nasenvorhof),  which  is  virtually  absent  in  other  snakes,  is  not  only 
present,  but  may  {Chersydrus  and  Hydrophidae)  reach  a  great  length. 
The  nasal  gland  is  generally  present  in  aquatic  snakes,  but  is  absent  in 
Pelamis  hicolor,  and  the  olfactory  epithelium  diminishes  in  superficial 
extent  as  the  adaptation  to  the  aquatic  life  increases.  The  nasal  muscle 
is  absent  in  HydrophidsB  and  Chersydrus,  although,  except  in  PelamiSy 
the  nasal  gland  is  present.  Jacobson's  organ  was  found  to  be  well 
developed  in  all  the  snakes  studied. 

Variatioii  in  Frog.  §  —  Dr.  Earnest  Warren  notes  that  three  times 
in  three  years  ho  has  noticed  in  frogs  used  for  class-dissection  the 
occurrence  of  a  vessel  passing  from  the  lung  to  the  hepatic  portal 
system.  In  the  last  case  observed  an  artery  and  a  vein  ran  side  by  side. 
The  artery  arose  from  the  posterior  mesenteric  artery,  and  passed  to 
the  apex  of  the  lung,  while  the  corresponding  vein  bifurcated,  one 

*  Gf  this  Journal,  ante,  p.  561. 

t  Arch.  Ges.  Physiol^  Ixxix.  (1900)  pp.  211-302.    See  Zool.  Centralbl.,  vii.  (1900) 
p.  705.       X  Zool.  Jahrb.  (Abt  Syst),  xiii.  (1900)  pp.  415-42  (2  pip.  and  4  figs.). 
§  Anat.  Anzeig.,  xviiL  (1900)  pp.  122-3  (1  fig.> 
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branch  b^iog  continuous  with  the  renal  portal  and  the  other  with  the 
rectal  yein  of  the  hepatic  portal.  The  interest  of  the  variation  is  the 
similarity  to  the  conditions  obtaining  in  a  Teleostean,  where  the  mesen- 
teric artery  sends  a  branch  to  the  reto  mirabile  of  the  air-bladder,  the 
blood  returning  to  the  portal  system.  The  author  suggests  that  the 
case  is  one  of  reversion. 

A  Bemarkable  Axolotl.*  —  Prof.  H.  L.  0«born  describes  an 
^'axolotr*  from  a  low  level  marsh  stream  in  Dakota.  It  displays  a 
combiuation  of  larval  and  adult  characters  in  its  exterior  form.  In 
size  it  greatly  exceeds  the  average  of  Amblyntoma,  and  its  length, 
312  mm.,  goes  beyond  the  maximum  reported  length  by  80  mm.  There 
is  a  close  general  resemblance  to  A.  tigrinum,  but  a  decided  nnlikeness 
to  the  hitherto  recorded  Siredon  larvsB  of  that  species : — in  total  size, 
the  shape  of  the  gnlar  fold,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  gills,  the  number, 
size,  and  shape  of  the  gill-filaments,  the  proximity  of  the  eyes  to  the 
snout,  the  coloration  of  the  body,  the  length  of  the  front  limbs,  the 
outline  of  the  post-abdomen,  and  the  locality  in  which  the  animal  was 
found. 

Caudal  Heart  of  the  Hagflsh.t— Br.  C.  W.  Greene  describes  the 
caudal  heart  in  the  Califomian  hagfish,  Polistotrema  ( r=  Bdellottoma, 
Horned^  $touti.  Eotzius  noticed  in  1890  a  similar  paired  pulsating 
organ  in  the  tail  of  Myzine,  Its  function  is  to  drive  the  blood  of  the 
subcutaneous  spaces  back  into  the  circulatory  system. 

Compensatory  Movements  of  the  Eyes  in  Fishes.} — E.  P.  Lyon 
finds  that  certain  compensatory  eye  movements  in  the  dogfish  can  be 
produced  without  the  intervention  of  the  semicircular  canals.  If  the 
tail  of  a  dogfish  is  turned  to  one  side,  the  eye  of  that  side  is  directed 
forwards,  and  that  of  the  other  side  backwards.  But  as  this  occurs 
after  the  eighth  nerves  are  cut,  the  refiex  does  not  originate  in  the  ear. 
As  the  reflex  ceases,  however,  when  the  spinal  cord  is  divided  well 
forward  in  the  body,  the  author  concludes  that  the  sensory  disturbances 
which  givo  rise  to  the  refiex  arc  located  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
trunk.  •  This  seems  inconsistent  with  Lee's  conclusion  that  the  normal 
compensatory  movements  of  the  eye  ore  refiexcs  produced  by  a  stimu- 
lation of  tho  semicircular  canals. 

Kaces  of  Mackerel.§ — Mr.  H.  C.  Williamson  has  made  a  laborious 
investigation  with  a  view  of  determining  whether  racial  differences  exist 
between  tbe  mackerel  of  tho  West  and  East  coasts  of  Scotland.  The 
methods  employed  were  those  used  by  Heincke  in  his  study  of  tbe  local 
forms  of  tbe  herring.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  the  work  is 
of  interest  in  connection  with  tho  general  problem  of  variability. 

Of  thB  numerous  characters  painstakingly  measured  there  are,  with 
three  exceptions,  probably  none  which  differ  in  tho  three  groups  to  an 
extent  that  would  permit  stress  to  be  laid  upon  them,  when  the  inevitable 
shortcomings  of  the  dimensions  in  respect  to  accurate  measurement  are 
taken  into  account.   In  tho  case  of  tiie  fin-rays,  finlets,  and  vertebrtt,  no 

•  Amer.  Nat.,  xxxi?^[1900)  pp.  551-62  (4  figs.). 
,      t  Amer.  Joura.  Physiol.,  iv.  (1900).    See  Amer.  Nat.,  xxxiv.  (1900)  pp.  666-7. 
1  Tom.  cit,  pp.  77-82.    Seo  Amer.  Nat.,  xxxiv.  (1900)  pp.  669-70. 
§  Amu  Rep.  Fishery  Board  for  Scotland,  xviii.  (1900)  pp.  294-329  (15  tables). 
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tliffdrenccs  wliich  would  on  Hemoke*8  metliod  admit  of  thoir  soparation 
into  races  were  found.  Between  the  mackerel  caught  in  the  Clyde,  at 
Barra  and  Stornoway,  and  off  Aberdeen,  the  differences  in  the  lengths 
of  the  head,  skull^  and  pectoral  fin  may  with  some  probability  be  granted 
lacial  distinction.  Tho  shorter  length  of  head  and  skall,  in  which  the 
Clyde  and  Borra  and  Stomoway  lots  inoro  closely  resomble  one  another, 
separate  them  slightly  from  the  Aberdeen  collection,  and  in  respect  to 
li  shorter  pectoral  fin  tho  Aberdeen  and  Barra  and  Stomoway  fishes  are 
separated  by  a  small  interval  from  tho  (^lydc  individnalp.  With  regard 
to  the  other  characters,  the  author  considers  that  the  evidence  does  not 
]>rovo  them  of  racial  distinction. 

Natural  History  of  the  Plaice."^  — Mr.  H.  M.  Kyle  finds  that  the 
average  size  at  first  maturity  for  the  plaice  of  tho  southerly  North  Sea 
lies  between  13  and  14  in.  for  the  female  and  between  10  and  11  in. 
for  the  male.  In  the  northerly  North  Sea  plaice  this  average  is  for 
females  about  15*5  in.,  for  males  about  12*5  in.  Tho  difference  between 
the  sizes  of  the  sexes  at  this  period  may  correspond  to  a  year's  growth. 
Following  the  example  pf  Heinoke,  he  applies  the  mathematical  method 
to  the  problems  of  sox-,  growth-,  and  race-variability.  Secondary  sexual 
differences  have  not  been  found  in  vertobrsB,  fin-rays,  body-height,  nor 
tail.  The  skull-dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and  depth  are  slightly 
greater  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  and  this  is  probably  connected 
with  the  mass  and  position  of  the  reproductive  organs,  which  are  larger 
and  placed  more  posteriorly  than  in  the  male.  In  a  group  of  individuals, 
similar  in  size  and  sex,  there  is  a  range  of  variation  in  number  of 
vertebne  and  fin-rays,  which  is  probably  due  to  surrounding  physical  and 
chemical  conditions  only.  These  structures  do  not  vary  with  growth, 
but  are  fixed  at  the  earliest  stages.  The  body-height  and  length  of  tail 
do  not  alter  relatively  to  the  body-length  during  growth,  but  there  is  a 
relative  decrease  of  skull-length  and  breadth.  As  to  skull-depth,  this 
dimension  does  not  alter  relatively  to  the  skull-length.  As  to  race 
variability,  it  is  shown  that  the  North  Sea  plaice  are  divided  into  at  least 
two  groups  by  distinct  differences  in  structure.  The  northern  forms 
have  greater  body-height,  they  are  rounder  more  massive  fish,  while  the 
southern  forms  are  more  slender  but  longer.  The  changes  in  the  relative 
proportions  of  structures  due  to  sex,  growth,  or  race,  probably  do  not 
disturb  the  '*  balance  of  organs."  If  this  balance  is  constant  for  the 
species,  these  alterations  in  the  relative  proportions  of  structures  indicate 
the  various  possible  combinations  of  structures  and  organs  which  may 
arise  from  the  specific  variability  of  the  organism. 

Flat-Fishes.t — Mr.  H.  M.  Kyle  gives  a  classification  of  the  Hetero- 
somata.  The  fSsimily  groups  are,  with  slight  modifications,  taken  from 
the  recent  work  of  Jordan  and  Evermann.:^  As  important  characters 
distinguishing  tho  various  sub-families  he  makes  use  of : — (1)  the  posi- 
tion of  the  nasal  organ  of  the  under  or  blind  side  relative  to  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  dorsal  fin  ;  (2)  the  form  and  structure  of  the  olfactory 
epithelium.  The  geographical  distribution  and  affinities  of  the  various 
sub-families  aro  discussed. 

•  Ann.  Rep.  Fishery  Board  for  Scotland,  xviii.  (1900)  pp.  189-241  (2  pis.). 

♦  Tom.  oit,  pp.  835-^  (2  pis.). 

X  *  Tlie  Fibhes  of  North  and  Middle  Amerioa/  WusWngton,  1808. 
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Nesting  Habits  of  Brook  Lamprey.'*  —  Messrs.  R.  T.  Yoang  and 
L.  J.  Cole  nave  made  iDieresting  observations  on  tie  bebaviour  of  the 
brook  lamprey  (Peitomyzon  wilderi)  in  moving  stones  for  nesfe-bnilding. 
Tbe  lampreys  seem  to  bave  little  method,  they  seize  a  stone  and  carry 
it  straight  abead  from  the  nest,  in  a  few  cases  observed  into  tbe  nest. 
Two  lampreys  may  move  a  stone  conjointly.  In  a  postscript,  Prof.  Gage 
recalls  bis  observation  that  this  lamprey  keeps  to  tbe  brooks,  attains  i%» 
fnll  size  in  tbe  larval  state,  is  never  parasitic,  remains  in  tbe  sand  daring 
the  transformation-period  (September  to  April),  emerges  in  April  to 
Hay,  builds  a  nest,  spawns,  and  disappears. 

Zoological  Tearbook-t— We  have  received  the  Naples  Jtihresheriehf 
for  1899.  It  preserves  the  character  it  has  bad  of  recent  years,  con- 
tinuing to  exclude  systematic  papers.  It  is  once  more  abead  of  the 
Zoological  Becord  in  its  date  of  publication. 

Tunicata. 

Branchial  Sac  in  Ciona  intestinalis.  t—^'  Damas  has  made  a  de- 
tailed study  of  this  structure  in  adult  and  larva,  and  has  obtained  results 
in  essence  similar  to  those  of  Marc  de  S^lys  Longcbamps  §  for  Ascidiella, 
In  tbe  adult  tbe  branchial  sac  shows  six  areas  defined  by  five  sinuses 
which  differ  from  the  other  sinuses.  Development  shows  tbat  these  areas 
correspond  to  the  protostigmata,  the  sinuses  to  the  primitive  sinuses 
whicb  ran  between  the  protostigmata.  Their  persistence  is  to  be  ex- 
plained as  due  to  tbe  simple  primitive  character  of  Gioruu  Of  the 
intervening  sinuses  in  the  adult,  it  is  found  that  eacb  order  contains 
twice  as  many  sinuses  as  the  order  below,  thus  there  are  six  sinuses  of 
the  second  order,  twelve  of  the  third,  and  so  on.  Again,  tbe  area 
between  any  two  sinuses  of  one  order  is  exactly  balvod  by  a  sinus  of 
the  next  order,  that  is,  a  sinus  of  order  three  lies  midway  between  two 
sinuses  of  order  two,  and  so  on.  These  rules  are  true  not  only  of  the 
transverse  sinuses,  but  also  of  dorsal  langnets  and  branchial  muscles, 
and  are  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  method  of  development.  But 
altbougb  tbe  development  follows  uniform  rules,  it  is  not  necessarily 
synchronous  in  the  six  primitive  areas ;  for  sinuses,  languets,  and  muscles 
begin  to  appear  in  tbe  first  of  these  before  the  fifth  and  sixth  are  com- 
pletely formed,  and  this  difference  persists  in  tbe  adult  Tbe  consequence 
is  that,  altbougb  the  six  areas  in  the  adult  bave  their  sinuses,  &c., 
arranged  on  the  same  plan  in  all  cases,  the  number  of  sinuses  is  not 
tbe  same  in  eacb  case.  There  appears  to  be  no  (known)  limit  to  the 
complexity  which  may  be  attained  by  the  surface  of  tbe  branchial  sac. 

INVEBTEBBATA. 

Plankton  of  tbe  Elbe.|| — Herr  B.  Scborler  finds  tbe  potamoplankton 
of  tbe  Elbe  at  Dresden  to  be  distinguished  by  tbe  scarcity  of  animal  as 
compared  to  vegetable  life ;  the  latter  is  charactorised  by  tbe  great 
abundance  of  diatoms,  especially  in  the  spring  and  autumn.     Among 

•  Amer.  Nat.,  xxxiv.  (1900)  pp.  617-20.     t  Berlin,  1900,  not  continuously  paged. 
Z  Arch.  Biol.,  xvii  (1900)  pp.  1-32  (2  pU.).       §  Gf.  this  Jonmal,  anU.  p.  ^S, 
II  Gravelius'  Zeitschr.  f.  Gewasserkunde,  ii.  (1900)  27  pp.    See  Bot  Centralbl.. 
Ixxxiii.  (1900)  p.  146. 
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the  animal  plankton  there  is  an  especial  rarity  of  Crustacea,  Badiolaria 
being  relatively  roach  more  abundant.  The  vegetable  plankton  has  a 
doable  effect  in  the  pnrification  of  the  water.  It  consumes  sabstances 
which  would  otherwise  corrnpt  the  water,  and  it  gives  out  the  oxygen 
which  is  required  by  the  animal  life. 

Plankton  of  Mammoth  Cave.* — Mr.  C.  A.  Kofoid  has  studied  tow- 
net  collections  made  in  the  Echo  River  in  the  Mammoth  Gave,  but  finds 
that  the  organisms  of  the  collections  are  chiefly  surface  forms  swept  in 
by  means  of  swallow-holes,  ijopepods  are  numerous,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  any  of  them  are  true  cave-forms  ;  such  cave-forms  are  in- 
deed remarkable  by  their  absence. 

Mollusca* 
a.  Cephalopoda. 

Development  of  Placenticera8.t — ^Prof.  J.  P.  Smith  has  studied  the 
development  and  phylogeny  of  this  type,  and  his  results,  he  says,  illus- 
trate the  possibility  of  deciphering  racial  history  in  individual  ontogeny. 
The  stages  wholly  lost  out  of  tiie  ontogeny  lie  between  the  nautiliau 
protoconch  and  the  glyphioceran  larval  stage,  perhaps  corresponding 
to  the  period  before  hatching.  All  later  stages  are  recorded  in  the 
ontogeny  with  a  fair  degree  of  distinctness.  The  protoconch  cannot 
be  correlated  with  any  nantiloid,  but  the  later  stages  can  be 
compared  with  ammonoid  genera,  the  exactness  of  the  correlation 
becoming  less  as  the  stage  advances,  on  account  of  unequal  acceleration 
of  development  of  ancestral  characters,  but  on  the  other  hand  easier, 
on  account  of  the  greater  number  of  characters  one  has  to  deal  with. 
The  earliest  larval  stage  is  nantiloid  in  septa,  but  ammonoid  in  its 
calcareous  protoconch.  The  middle  larval  stage  is  comparable  to  the 
PalsBOZoic  Glyphioceras^  the  last  larval  stage  to  the  Mesozoic  Mannites, 
In  the  adolescent  period  Placenticeraa  goes  through  a  CymbUeS'Uko 
stage,  an  eegoceran  stage,  a  perisphinctoid  stage,  is  then  like  Cosmoceras 
of  the  Jurassic,  and  finally  resembles  Hojdiiea  of  the  Cretaceous.  It  is 
thus  shown  by  ontogenetic  study  that  Placenticeras  developed  out  of 
HoplUea,  and  comes  near  the  Stephanoceratidae.  The  development  gives 
an  unusually  fine  illustration  of  the  law  of  acceleration  or  tachygenesis, 
with  its  two  corollaries,  unequal  acceleration  and  retardation. 

y,  a-astropoda. 

Minute  Structure  of  Snail's  Stomach.^— Riua  Monti  describes  the 
lining  epithelium  which  consists  of  (a)  caliciform  cells  full  of  mucus, 
and  (5)  cylindrical  cells  with  cilia.  The  tissue  which  supports  the 
opithelium  includes  large  connective-cells  (Leydig's),  fibrillar  connective- 
tissue,  pigment-cells,  smooth  muscle-fibres,  and  vessels  lined  with  endo- 
thelium. Outside  this  there  are  longitudinal  and  then  circular  muscles ; 
and  this  muscular  sheath  is  enveloped  in  a  connective*  tissue  rich  inlargt) 
cells  analogous  to  those  of  the  sub-mucosa. 

•  Trans.  Amer.  Micr.  Soc,  xxi.  (1899)  pp.  llS-26. 

t  C!ontribiitioD8  to  BioL  from  the  Hopkins  Seaside  Lab.,  zzii.    Keprint  from  Proc. 
California  Acad.  Soi.,i.  (1900)  pp.  181-240  (5  pis.). 
X  Bend.  Ist  Lombardo,  zxxu.  (1899)  pp.  1086-97. 
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Salivary  Glands  of  Pnlmonata.* — Hina  Monti  deBcribes  tbo  strao- 
ture  of  the  salivary  glands  of  terresirial  Gastropods,  distingnishing  the 
stroma  of  fibrillar  connectiye-tissuo  and  the  parenchyma  of  mucous, 
transparent,  and  granular  cells.  Ho  contrasta  the  resting  with  the  active 
phases,  and  notes  the  absence  of  any  hints  of  mitosis. 

Albumen-gland  of  SnaiLt — Dr.  G.  Paravicini  finds  that  this  gland 
exhibits  profound  changes  both  in  form  and  stracture  in  the  course  of 
its  development.  It  is  at  first  unciniform  and  secondarily  linguiform. 
It  arises  from  the  same  embryonic  stratum  as  the  prostate  gland.  The 
occasional  appearance  of  supernumerary  lobes  in  the  adult  is  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  the  persistence  of  a  transitory  embryonic  state. 

Development  of  Aplysia. J — P.  M.  Georgevitch  has  studied  the  earlier 
stages  in  the  development  of  Aphjsia  depilam,  with  special  reference  to 
the  origin  of  tiie  m^odoim.  As  in  many  molluscs,  a  vitelline  membrane 
is  absent  If  at  the  four-cell  stage  the  two  cells  of  the  animal  pole  be 
called  A,  B,  and  those  at  the  vegetative  pole  C,  D,  and  the  nomenclature 
be  preserved  throughout  the  divisions,  then  the  primitive  mesoblasts  arc 
2  d  and  2  c,  and  appear  at  the  12-cell  stage.  In  tiieir  origin  these  cells 
are  closely  similar  to  the  mesoblasts  of  Polyclades,  and  by  their  division 
they  give  rise  to  the  mesoblastic  bunds.  The  author  compares  in  detail 
his  figures  and  results  with  those  of  other  previous  observers,  and  in  bin 
summing-up  maintains  that  it  is  now  proved  tiiat  the  mesoblast  arises 
in  Aplysia  after  precisely  the  same  fashion  as  in  other  molluscs.  At 
the  same  time  the  author's  work  on  Aplyiia  accentuates  the  i<esemblanco 
between  Mollusca  and  Polyclades  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  meso- 
blast 

S,  Lamellibranohiata. 

Pelecypoda  of  the  Chicago  Area.§— Mr.  F.  C.  Baker  has  prepared 
the  first  part  of  the  Chicago  Natural  History  Survey,  which  deals  with 
the  Pelecypoda.  After  a  general  introduction  discussing  molluscs  iu 
general,  methods  of  collecting  and  preserving,  the  features  of  the  area, 
and  so  on,  the  author  proceeds  to  a  systematic  survey  of  tho  species. 

Sexual  Dimornhism  in  Lamellibranohs.  ||  —  A.  Ostroonmoff  noU^ 
that  it  is  commonly  stated  that  in  Unto  alone  among  Bivalves  is  thcn« 
any  trace  of  secondary  sexual  characters.  He  has,  however,  found  that 
in  Asiarte  tulcata  Phil,  the  females  have  the  edges  of  tho  valves  toothed, 
while  in  the  males  they  are  smooth. 

Arthropoda. 
a.  Insect*. 

Middle  Ocellus  of  Insects.f — Chujiro  Kochi  points  out  that  if  tbe 
middle  ocellus  in  tho  adult  insect,  which  Leydig  and  Brandt  long  since 
showed  to  be  double,  is  formed  from  the  fusion  of  two  ocelli  once 
separate,  one  might  expect   to   find  traces  of  two  pairs  of  ocelli  in 

•  Rend.  Ist.  Lombordo,  xxxii.  (1899)  pp.  534-5.         f  To*"-  «*•>  PP»  D18-23. 

X  Anat  Anzei>;.,  xviii.  (1900)  pp.  145-74  (80  figs.). 

§  Bull.  Chicago  Acad.  Sol.,  No.  ill  (i898,  received  1900),  130  pp.  and  27  pis. 

II  Zool.  Anzeig.,  xxiii.  (1900)  pp.  499-500. 

^  Amcr.  Nat,  xxxiv.  (1900)  pp.  041-3(1  fig.). 
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generalised  insect?.  The  fenestra  of  some  male  cockroaches  (Coif/dia 
-and  Heterogamid)  is  replaced  by  an  ocellus,  and  a  little  below  the 
fenestra  there  is  on  each  side  a  peculiar  spot  which  may  be  another 
rudimentaiy  ocellus.    Some  histological  evidence  of  this  is  promised. 

Ecdysis  in  Aspidiotus  pemioiosus.* — Dr.  L.  Reh  finds  that  in  this 
insect  tnere  are  three  different  dorsal  shields,  the  first  or  white  larval 
shield,  the  second  or  black  larval  shield,  and  the  final  shield.  The  first 
and  second  consist  only  of  wax  threads,  without  relation  to  tho  larval 
skin,  which  participates  only  in  tho  formation  of  the  third  shield.  The 
first  is  always  thrown  off*,  the  second  usually,  neither  forms  any  part 
of  the  third.  The  first  moult  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  formation 
of  the  third  shield,  and  the  last  coat  is  utilised  in  its  formation. 

Balloon-like  Metatarsi,  t  —  Mr.  Brues  finds  that  the  enormously 
swollen  metatarsus  of  Billacomorpha  clavtpea  Fabr.,  a  near  relative  of  the 
crane-flies,  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  an  enlarged  tracheal  tube. 
The  insect  flies  poorly,  and  the  author  suggests  that  the  balloon-liko 
metatarsi  enable  it  to  be  wafted  easily  by  currents  of  air.  When  sus- 
pended in  the  air  the  insects  are  like  thistle-down. 

Female  Eciton.  $  —  Prof.  W.  M.  Wheeler  has  succeeded  in  finding 
the  female  of  the  driver  ant,  EciUm  aumichraM  Norton.  He  gives  some 
account  of  the  habits  of  the  species,  noting,  for  instance,  that  it  possesses 
in  a  very  marked  degree  the  power  of  swarming  so  characteristic  of 
certain  tropical  Ecitons.  Two  other  species,  E,  omnivarum  01.  (  =  aecum 
Xiatr.)  and  K  califomicum  Mayr.,  were  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Austin, 
but  the  diversity  of  the  males  (formerly  described  as  species  of  Labidus) 
taken  about  the  electric  lights  shows  that  there  must  be  other  species  in 
thd  district  Prof.  Wheeler  has  also  some  notes  on  the  myrmecophiles 
found  in  the  Eciton-nests,  e.g..  a  small  Staphylinid  beetle  which  has  a 
very  striking  resemblance  to  a  worker  Eciton.  Since  tlie  EcitoDS  are 
blind,  the  colour  of  the  Ecitophiles  cannot  matter  to  them,  but  the  form 
and  surface  sculpture  of  the  guest-insect  are  of  great  importance,  and 
the  author  follows  Wasmann  in  hinting  that  we  have  here  a  new  and 
elsewhere  unknown  form  of  mimicry — a  deception  of  the  sense  of  touch 
which  must  be  extraordinarily  keen  in  these  blind  ants. 

Mating  in  Moth8.§ — Mr.  A.  G.  Mayer  took  449  cocoons  of  Callo- 
aamia  promethea  from  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  Loggerhead  Xey,  off  the 
Florida  coast,  many  hundred  miles  south  of  tho  southernmost  range  of 
this  species.  In  this  locality,  where  intrusions  were  eliminated,  the 
observer  found  that  the  sexes  pay  no  attention  to  the  appearance  or 
coloration  of  their  partners. 

/S.  Myriopoda. 

Swarming  of  IKplopoda.  ||  —  Prof.  Earl  W.  Verhoeff  notes  that  in 
1879  J.  Paszlavsky  described  Brachyiulm  unilineaius  C.  Eoch  as  occur- 
riog  in  such  dense  masses  on  the  railway  line  in  Hungary  as  to  seriously^ 

•  Zool.  Anseign  xxlii.  (1900)  pp.  902-4. 

t  Biol  Bull.,  i.  (1900)  pp.  155-60.    See  Ainer.  Xat.,  xxxir.  (1900)  p.  077. 
X  Amer.  Nat,  xxxiv.  (1900)  pp.  568-74  (4  ficra.). 

§  Psyche,  ix.  (1900)  pp.  15-20.    Bee  Amer.  Nat.,  xxxiv.  (1900)  pp.  674-5.   i  T. 
this  Journal,  antCy  p.  197. 

II  Zool.  Auzeig.,  xxUi.  (1900)  pp  463-73. 
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impede  traffic  In  June  of  this  year  he  read  of  a  similar  oooorrenoe 
at  Sennkeim  near  Mulbausen,  the  animals  being  described  in  the  news- 
papers as  '*  Julus  ierreairia/'  Frol  Yerhoeff  obtained  numerous  speci- 
mens from  the  Sennheim  station-master,  and  learnt  also  that  the  delay 
to  the  traffic  resulted,  not,  as  currently  reported,  from  tiie  yolume  of  the 
animals,  but  from  the  fact  that  when  crushed  they  rendered  the  rails  so 
slippery  that  the  wheels  would  not  grip.  Yerhoeff  found  that  the 
animals  were  in  reality  Schizophyllum  adbulosumy  and  were  all  sexually 
mature.  He  believes  that  the  swarming  is  due  to  over-population  of 
a  special  area.  In  conseiiuence  the  females  are  unable  to  find  suitable 
spots  in  which  to  lay  their  eggs,  and  the  migratory  instinct,  natural  to 
the  ripe  condition,  is  greatly  intensified,  the  movement  of  the  unfer- 
tilised females  leading  to  an  equivalent  movement  among  the  males. 
All  the  specimens  studied  were  found  to  belong  to  the  form  tgpiea. 

Oenera  Schendyla  and  Pectinnnffuis.*  —  Prof.  Karl  W.  Yerhoeff 
considers  that  these  two  genera  should  be  united,  as  transitional  stages 
exist  between  the  two  conditions  ou  which  the  generic  distinction  is 
based  (arrangement  of  the  ventral  pores).  He  thinks  Peetinunguii 
must  lapse,  and  divides  Schendyla  into  two  sub-genera,  Sd^endyla  s.  str. 
and  Hajploadiendylay  according  to  the  shape  of  the  ventral  plate  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  glands. 

Diplopoda  of  Switzerland.t  —  Dr.  H.  Bothenbiihler  publishes  a 
secona  paper  on  this  subject.  The  present  paper  gives  first  records  for 
Switzerland  of  various  known  forms,  and  describes  several  new  species, 
one  of  which  fieills  into  a  new  genus.  The  last-named,  described  as 
Trimerophoron  grypischium  g.  et  sp.  n.,  is  based  on  a  single  male  from 
the  Engadine,  and  belongs  to  the  Ohordeumidse.  The  genus  is  defined 
chiefly  by  the  characters  of  the  gonopods. 

y.  Protracheata. 

New  Oenus  of  Onychophora.^ — Dr.  Arthur  Dendy  proposes  a  new 
genus,  Ooperipatus,  for  the  reception  of  three  species  described  by  him, 
O.  cviparuSy  O.  irmgnis,  0.  viridimactdalua,  in  all  of  which  the  genital 
aperture  of  the  female  is  placed  at  the  end  of  a  prominent  ovipositor 
which  lies  between  the  legs  of  the  last  pair.  The  legs  have  three 
spinous  pads.  The  above  constitutes  tho  generic  definition ;  in  addition 
all  are  probably  oviparous,  but  this  is  uncertain  in  the  case  of  0.  insigni$. 

Species  of  PeripatU8.§— Prof.  E.  L.  Bouvier  has  received  from  the 
British  Museum  a  further  series  of  specimens  of  Peripatu8y  including 
among  others  the  collection  of  Jamaican  forms.  His  observations  lead 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  two  species  have  been  described  under  the 
single  name  P.  jamaicenM,  Of  these  one  should  retain  this  name ; 
this  form  occurs  in  two  varieties,  known  respectively  as  mut  Bwainionst 
lind  mut.  gosaei.  The  other  species,  which  has  been  confused  wit^ 
the  first-named  mutation,  is  a  variety  of  P,JuUformi$  (var.  go$$ei). 

*  Zool.  ADzeig.,  zxiii.  (1900)  pp.  483-6. 

t  Rev.  6m88e  Zool^  viii.  (1900)  pp.  167-92  (1  pi). 

:  Zool.  Anzei^.,  xziii  (1900)  pp.  509-11. 

§  Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  ScL,  zliii.  (1900)  pp.  749-57. 
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8*  AxadmicUi. 

Are  Solpngids  Poisonous  P,* — E.  Lonnberg  has  made  careful  obser- 
vations on  6aleode8  araneaides  in  the  neighl^urhood  of  Baku,  on  the 
Caspian.  The  animal  did  not  poison  the  insects  and  other  animals  on 
which  it  preyed.  '<  In  attacking  a  small  scorpion,  it  crushed  one  of  the 
slender  joints  of  the  abdomen  and  then  the  segment  containing  the 
poisoD-sac.  It  next  attacked  the  larger  abdominal  segments,  working 
its  jaws  into  the  interior  and  dcTOuring  the  flesh.  During  this  whole 
time  the  scorpion  struggled  and  fought,  moving  freely  and  showing  no 
sign  of  being  poisoned.  It  could  not  penetrate  the  skin  of  a  frog, 
although  it  attempted  to  bite  it  several  times."  It  could  not  penetrate 
the  human  finger-tips.  Flies  which  were  bitten,  but  had  not  the  nervous 
system  injured,  were  able  to  crawl  about  for  a  long  time.  These  facts, 
along  witi^  the  absence  of  openings  in  the  chelsd,  through  which  poison 
could  escape,  led  Lonnberg  to  the  oonolusion  that  Oaieodea  at  least  is 
not  poisonous,  in  spite  of  its  reputation. 

c.  Croataoea. 

Fresh-water  Entomostraca  from  Celebes.t— Dr.  Theodor  Stingelin 
has  studied  a  collection  made  in  a  pond  near  Macassar,  and  finds  that  it 
contains  the  following  forms : — ^three  species  of  Copepods  represented 
only  by  a  few  adults  but  by  many  larvae ;  three  species  of  Oladocera 
present  in  small  numbers ;  two  species  of  Ostracoda  abundantly  repre- 
sented both  as  larva  and  adults.  In  addition,  the  material  contained 
two  unrecognisable  insect  larv»,  a  Hydrachnid  larva,  and  fragments  of 
a  Eotifer.  The  Entomostraca  include  such  widely  distributed  forms  as 
Moina  paradoaea  and  Cyclops  leucharti^  as  well  as  peculiar  forms  such  as 
the  Further  Indian  DiapMno$<ma  9ar$i  and  its  varieties.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  when  European  and  tropical  fresh-water  formJi  are  identical, 
the  latter  are  not  larger  or  more  luxuriant,  but  actually  smaller  than  the 
northern  forms. 

Heliotropism  of  C]rpridop8i8.| — ^Elizabeth  W.  Towle  shows  that  in 
the  case  of  tnis  Crustacean  and  of  Daphnia  the  direction  of  movement 
in  response  to  light  does  not  result  from  the  efibrt  on  the  part  of  the 
animal  to  roach  a  certain  optimum  intensity.  It  is  determined  (I)  by 
the  direction  of  the  impinging  rays,  and  (2)  by  their  relative  intensities. 
The  animal  (Cypridopsts  vidua)  may  be  at  one  time  ''  positive,"  at  another 
time  "  negative  '*  in  regard  to  light,  and  one  cause  of  this  variation 
is  contact.  Contact  with  the  sides  of  the  trough  or  pipette  or  with  ob- 
structions therein  causes  a  change  from  negative  to  positive,  whereas 
the  reverse  change  takes  place  independently  of  external  conditions. 

Plates  and  Scales  of  Cirripede8.§— A.  Oruvel  notes  that  the  question 
of  the  relation  of  the  scales  of  the  peduncle  to  the  capitular  plates  in 
SealpeUum  or  PoUicipes  has  never  been  adequately  discussed.  The 
evidence,  palaBontological,  embiyological,  aiid  morphological,  seems  to 
him  to  lead  to  the  following  conclusions : — The  ancestral  Cirripede  was 

•  dfverflgt  K.  Akad.  Stockholm,  Ivi.  (1900)  p.  977.  See  Amer.  Nat.,  xxxi?. 
(1900)  p.  673.  t  Rev.  Suisse  ZooL,  viu.  (1900)  pp.  193-207  (1  pL). 

X  Amer.  Joorn.  Physiol.,  iii.  (1900).    See  Araer.  Nat.,  xxxiv.  (1900)  pp.  603-4. 
§  Proc-Verb.  Soc.  Sci.  Bordeaux,  1899,  pp.  118-24. 
Dee,  19th,  1900  2  Z 
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coTered  by  a  series  of  caticnlar  formAtions  showing  no  distinction  into 
plates  and  scales ;  the  capitular  plates  have  arisen  by  a  specialisation  of 
these  primitive  scales,  and  are  therefore  equivalent  to  modified  and  elabo- 
rated pednncnlar  scales ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  those  Cirripedes  which 
have  soft  peduncles,  the  primitive  scales  have  in  that  region  undergcme 
gradual  degeneration,  and  may  be  represented  only  by  little  specks  of  lime» 
In  a  later  communication*  the  author  discusses  the  relation  of  the 
pedunculated  and  sessile  Cirripedes,  as  indicated  by  the  hard  parts.  He 
believes  that  the  relation  is  b^  indicated  in  the  following  scheme : — 

Ac. 

I 

Ltipa* 
PoUidpei 

I 

ScalpeUum 
Plumulites.    Loi  4etUa 

TubidneUa? 


CJUha^ 


imalut 

'cUanuB 


zttw 

I 


Ac. 


The  genera  Plumiditea  and  Laricula  represent  the  point  of  origin  of 
both  sessile  and  pedunculated  forms,  the  base  of  the  BalanidsB,  which 
was  at  first  membranous  and  then  calcareous,  being  formed  by  an 
increase  in  size  of  the  zone  of  fixation  in  the  Lepadid».  The  "  rampart  ** 
of  the  Balanidie  has  arisen  from  a  fusion  of  peduncular  scales;  the 
operculum  is  equivalent  to  the  terga  and  scuta  of  the  Lepadid».  The 
genus  Tvbicineua,  save  for  its  enlarged  base,  may  represent  the  first 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  Balanid  type,  tiie  successive  stages 
showing  increasing  proliferation  and  coalescence  of  the  peduncular 
scales,  while  the  opercular  valves  remain  unaltered  or  even  atrophy. 
In  the  Lepadid  type,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peduncular  scales  have 
gradually  diminished  and  the  capitular  plates  have  attained  a  higher 
degree  of  development. 

A  further  paper  f  suggests  a  modified  classification  of  the  Thoracica, 
the  salient  features  of  which  may  be  indicated  as  follows : — 
Sub-order  Lepadidss  (Pedunculated  Cirripedes). 
Family  (1^  Polyaspidaa  (scales  on  peduncle). 
„        ^2)  PentaspidsB  (no  scales  on  peduncle). 
„        (St  TetraspideB  „  „ 

„        (4)  Anaspidas  „  „ 

•  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  140-7.  f  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  152-7. 
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As  indicated  in  the  names  of  the  families,  this  classification  depends 
on  the  number  of  capitular  plates. 

Snb-order  Balanidae  (Sessile  Oirripedes). 
I.  Unsymmetrical  forms. 

Family  (1)  VerracidaB. 
n.  Symmetrical  forms. 

Family  (1^  OctomeridsB. 
„  rsS  HexameridsB. 
„        (8)  TetrameridflB. 

These  families  are  fomided  on  the  number  of  pieces  in  the  test.  The 
paper  includes  a  synoptical  list  of  genera. 

New  Chondracanthid.* — MM.  C.  Yaney  and  A.  Conte  have  found 
in  the  gill-chamber  of  Clinua  argentaUu  Biss.,  a  parasitic  Copepod  be* 
longing  to  the  genus  Diocus  Er5yer.  Krdyer's  genus  was  established 
for  D.  gchinua  Fabr.,  a  parasite  of  the  fresh-water  fish  Gottue  gobio,  and 
the  author's  form  differs  from  the  type  species  in  tiie  absence  of  all 
segmentation  in  the  male,  whereas  in  D.  gobinus  the  abdomen  in  the 
male  has  six  segments.  Nevertheless,  the  new  form  is  placed  in  the 
genus  Diocus  as  D.  clini.  In  Olinus  argeniatua  one  specimen  of  the 
parasite  only  was  found  in  the  gill-chamber,  but  both  sides  of  the  body 
are  usually  affected.  The  pigmy  male  is  usually  free  in  the  bottom  of 
the  gill-chamber.  Parasitised  fish  have  rudimentary  genital  organs, 
and  were  found  only  in  the  Bade  du  Lazaret  in  the  roadstead  of 
Toulon.  As  Gliuus  argentatua  has  been  studied  at  various  points  oi> 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
this  is  another  case  of  that  localisation  of  parasites  to  which  attention 
has  already  been  drawn. 

Studies  on  Argulid8B.t  —  Herr  L.  von  Nettovich  describes  Argulua 
viridii  sp.  n.,  a  fresh-water  form  new  to  Europe,  takes  a  survey  of  the 
other  species,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  structure  of  the  shell-gland 
and  integumentary  glands.  The  shell-gland  opens  at  the  base  of  the 
second  maxillipedee ;  it  consists  of  terminal  saccule,  urinary  canaliculi, 
and  ureter  (the  last  arising  from  an  intuming  of  the  skin).  Shell- 
gland  and  antennary  gland  are  homodynamous.  There  are  both  uni- 
cellular and  compound  integumentary  glands,  and  two  types  of  each. 

Development  of  Nebalia  geoffiroyi4— Prof.  Peter  Butschinsky  has 
continued  his  observations  on  this  subject,  and  in  a  preliminary  note 
gives  a  list  of  his  chief  results,  the  more  important  of  which  are  as 
follows.  The  eggs  are  of  the  meroblastic  type  and  contain  a  large 
amount  of  yolk,  tiie  segmentation  is  centrolecithal,  and  the  yolk  re- 
mains unsegmented.  All  the  segmentation  nuclei  pass  to  the  surfetce 
of  the  egg  and  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  blastoderm.  Three* 
pairs  of  Nauplius  appendages  appear  at  an  early  stage  in  the  space 
between  a  posterior  and  two  anterior  thickenings  on  the  ventral  surface. 
The  cells  of  the  posterior  thickening  give  rise  to  a  mass  of  meso-endo- 
derm  cells,  from  which  endoderm  and  mesoderm  originate.  The  former 
spreads  over  the  whole  yolk  and  forms  the  large  mesenteron,  while  the 

•  Rev.  Suisse  Zool.,  viii.  (1900)  pp.  97-105  (1  pL). 

t  Arbeit.  ZooL  Inst.  Univ.  Wien,  xiii.  (1900)  pp.  1-32  (1  pi.). 

X  Zool.  Anielg.,  xxiiL  (1900)  pp.  49S-5. 
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tnofoderm,  which  never  forms  trae  meBodermal  aomitee,  ttrifles  from 
the  remainder  of  the  meeo-endodermal  mass  after  the  separation  of  the 
endoderm. 

North  American  Orapsoids.^ — Dfarj  J.  Bathhan  gives  a  synopsis 
of  the  North  American  Oatometopons  or  Grapsoid  crahs,  which  inclade 
the  common  ocypode  of  the  New  England  shores,  the  fiddlers  with  their 
remarkable  development  of  one  claw  in  the  male,  the  land  crab  Cardi- 
soma  gtuLvhttmi^  the  Pinnotheres  oitreum  of  oysters,  and  the  anomalons 
Palicidfld,  inhabitants  chiefly  of  warm  waters  or  of  considerable  depths. 

"Variation  of  the  Bostnun  in  Patemonetes  vnlgaris.t — ^'  Oeorg 
Doncker  has  investigated  the  number  of  rostral  spines  in  1050  shrimps^ 
and  his  facts  lead  him  to  the  conolnsion  that  the  indices  of  variability 
alone,  not  the  coefficients  of  variation,  are  morphologically  significant, 
and  the  former  are  similar  in  homologous  characters,  but  independent 
of  their  mean  values. 

Colour  Change  in  Crustacea,  t — Messrs.  F.  W.  Gamble  and  F.  W. 
Eeeble*s  important  researches  on  the  colour  physiology  of  Hippoi^ 
varians  were  reported  here  somewhat  fully  on  the  appearance  of  their 
paper  in  abstract ;  in  the  complete  memoir  which  is  now  available  the 
-following  points  merit  further  notice: — ^First,  the  series  of  wateiv 
colour  <&awings  which  illustrate  the  paper,  and  show  admirably  the 
skill  which  the  prawns— especially  the  females— display  in  sdeeiing 
weeds  of  tints  which  harmonise  with  their  own,  when  freedom  of  choice 
is  allowed.  Second,  a  detailed  account  is  given  of  a  relatively  simple 
apparatus  in  which  the  prawns  may  be  readily  kept  alive  for  purposes 
of  experiment.  The  complete  paper  further  contains  full  details  of  the 
experiments  upon  which  the  conclusions  stated  in  the  abstract  were 
based,  with  tables  of  the  observations.  The  most  important  point  in 
an  impressive  paper  is  perhaps  the  occurrence  of  a  periodic  cycle  of 
•colour  change — a  point  dealt  with  in  the  previous  abstract,  but  the 
paper  raises  many  important  questions  in  reference  to  the  colour 
physiology  of  Crustacea,  some  of  which  the  authors  hope  to  pursue 
further. 

Annulata. 

An  Atlantic  "Palolo."§— Mr.  A.  G.  Mayer  under  this  title  describes 
Slauroe^hdlua  gregarious  sp.  n.,  a  Nereid  whose  swarming  habits  he 
has  studied  at  Loggerhead  Key,  Tortugas  Islands,  Florida.  It  would 
appear  that  the  swarming  occurs  on  the  day  preceding  the  day  of  the 
last  quarter  of  the  June-July  moon  (two  observations).  Swarming 
begins  before  sunrise,  and  the  discharge  of  the  genital  products  occurs 
about  sunrise.  There  is  no  external  difierence  between  the  anterior 
barren  segments  and  the  posterior  fertile  ones,  but  the  discharge  of  the 
products  is  so  violent  as  usually  to  tear  and  injure  the  fertile  segments. 
The  entire  worm  appears  at  the  surface,  and,  shortly  after  the  discbarge 
of  the  products,  sinks  again  to  the  bottom,  but  whether  the  iigured 
segments  are  sloughed  off  or  not  was  not  ascertained.     The  eggs  con- 

*  Amer.Nat.,  xxxiv.  (1900)  pp.  583-92  (15  figs.), 
t  Tom.  cit,  pp.  621-33  (a  pis.). 

X  Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Soi.,  xliii.  (1900)  pp.  589-698  (5  pig.).     C(.  this  Journal, 
anU,  p.  202.  |  Bull.  Mus.  C)omp.  ZooL,  xxxvi.  (1900)  pp.  1-14  (3  pis.). 
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tain  mnob  yolk,  segmentation  is  total  and  aneqoal,  and  the  gastnila  is 
epibolic.  Till  the  fifteenth  day  the  larrsd  show  strong  positiye  photo- 
taxis,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  day  they  lose  their  cilia  and  sink  to 
the  bottom.  The  larva  is  telotrochal  and  possesses  large  eotodermal 
cephalic  glands. 

Nephridia  of  PolychsBta.* — ^Mr.  E.  S.  Qoodrioh,  in  Part  III.  of  his 
memoir  on  this  subject,  discusses  the  anatomy  of  the  nephridia  in  the 
PhyllodocidsB,  the  Syllidfle,  and  the  Amphinomidsd,  together  with  some 
other  forms,  summarises  the  anatomical  results  contained  in  Parts  L, 
II.,  and  m.,  and  upon  the  basis  of  this  work,  draws  tiie  following 
conclusions  in  regard  to  the  homology  of  the  PolychsBte  nephridium, 
and  its  relation  to  the  genital  funnel.  In  the  first  place  he  opposes 
the  view  that  the  genital  funnel  is  merely  a  specialised  portion  of  the 
nephridium,  and  contends  that  its  development  shows  it  to  be  the 
homologue  of  the  genital  ducts  of  other  Annelida.  His  results  show 
that  in  the  Phyllodocidad  the  nephridia  have  no  internal  openings,  but  in 
most  segments  a  genital  funnel  fuses]  with  the  nephridium  at  maturity, 
the  compound  organ  forming  the  genital  duct.  In  some  other  families 
(NereidsB,  Nephthyidsd,  S^,)  various  conditions  of  the  genital  funnel 
occur,  showing  more  or  less  intimate  relation  between  nephridium  and 
genital  funnel.  This  culminates  in  the  Hesionid  Irma,  where  the 
fusion  is  so  complete  that  the  two  organs  can  only  be  histologically 
distinguished.  In  the  remaining  large  families  (EunicidaB,  Amphi- 
nomidaB,  &c.)  the  condition  occurs  which  has  been  always  regarded  as 
the  typical  one  for  Polychsetes — that  is,  there  is  a  "  nephridium  "  with 
a  large  trumpet-shaped  internal  opening,  which  also  functions  as  a 
genital  duct.  The  author  believes,  however,  that  this  *'  nephridium " 
is  in  reality  produced  by  the  complete  fusion  of  true  nephridium  and 
genital  funnel.  In  consequence,  he  believes  that  three  main  types  of 
nephridia  occur  in  Polychssta  : — (1)  those  found  for  example  in  Alciape^ 
wluch  are  blind  internally  and  are  furnished  with  solenocytes  ;  these  are 
probably  primitive  and  homologous  with  the  protonephridia  and  flame- 
cells  ( =  solenocytes)  of  Nemertines ;  (2)  the  Nereid  type,  where  there 
is  a  true  nephrostome,  may  be  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  above 
by  the  development  of  the  internal  opening ;  (8)  the  most  specialised 
type,  exemplified  in  Polymnia^  is  the  nephromixtum,  produced  by  the 
union  of  true  nephridium  and  genital  funnel.  This  is  the  type  most 
commonly  found  in  PolychsBta.  The  author  believes  that  the  variations 
in  the  nephridia  in  Polychietes  might  be  readily  utilised  as  a  basis  for 
a  revised  classification,  and  that  the  adoption  of  the  above  conclusions 
brings  the  group,  in  regard  to  the  excretory  organs,  more  into  line 
with  the  Oligochffites  and  Hirudinea,  and  diminishes  tbe  difficulties  in 
deriving  these  from  the  excretory  system  of  Nemertines  and  Platyhel- 
minths,  in  which  the  excretory  ducts  are  distinct  from  the  genitaL 

Heart-body  of  01igochsBtes,t— Dr.  M.  de  Bock  finds  that  this  body 
exists  in  Luniriculua,  Bhynchelmis,  Tuhifex,  and  NaiSy  as  well  as  in  the 
Enchytrseidfe,  and  that  it  is  made  up  of  metamorphosed  amoebocytes 

•  Quart.  Joum.  Mior.  Sci.,  xliii.  (1900)  pp.  699-748  (6  pis.).  Cf.  thia  Journal, 
1897,  p.  384;  1899,  p.  36. 

t  Rev.  Suisse  Zool.,  viii.  (1900)  pp.  107-66  (2  pis.). 
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from  the  blood.  These  amoebooytes  have  pronounced  phagocytic  pro- 
perties. At  times  they  increase  in  size,  their  substance  beccnnes  more 
a  aid,  and  they  snrround  themselyes  with  a  membrane ;  they  may  also 
e  np  coloured  granules.  Such  modified  ceUs  place  thomselves  on  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  dorsal  vessel  and  constitute  the  heart-body ;  in 
structure  they  closely  resemble  the  chloragogenous  cells.  They  may 
quit  the  dorsal  vessel  and  pass  into  the  body-cavity.  Without  being 
able  to  clearly  define  the  relation  between  phagocytosiB,  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  amG3bocytes,  and  their  passage  into  the  body-cavity, 
the  author  is  yet  of  opinion  that  the  entire  process  is  excretory  in  nature. 
The  amoebocytes  of  the  blood  multiply  by  amitotic  division,  and  also 
originate  from  a  collection  of  cells  along  the  ventral  line  of  the  intestinal 
sIdus.  The  ccelomic  lymphocytes  multiply  also  by  direct  division,  and 
probably  arise  from  cellular  masses  on  the  dissepiments  of  the  Lumbri- 
cnlidfld.  They  take  part  in  excretion  by  taking  up  the  chloragogen,  and 
also  substances  excreted  by  the  intestinal  epithelium.  The  chloragogen 
arises  probably  both  from  the  protoplasm  of  the  chloragogenous  cella,  and 
from  the  cells  of  the  intestinal  epithelium,  and  is  an  excretory  product 

Variation  in  Earthworm.*  —  Mr.  Eaymond  Pearl  describes  a  re- 
markable variation  of  the  genital  organs  in  Lumbriciu  agricola  Hoffin. 
In  addition  to  the  two  pairs  of  testes  normal  for  the  species,  there  is  a 
supernumerary  pair  in  somite  12,  the  lateral  seminal  vesicles  are  shifted 
backwards  at  the  left  side,  and  at  that  side  there  is  a  supemumeraiy 
seminal  receptacle  and  a  hage  unpaired  supernumerary  seminal  funnel. 
There  is  a  supernumerary  pair  of  ovaries,  and  the  left  oviduct  is  dis- 
placed so  as  to  lie  below  the  supernumerary  ovary  of  that  side.  It 
would  appear  that  this  displacement  is  associated  with  the  existence  of 
the  extra  seminal  funnel  at  that  side.  The  chief  interest  of  the  variation 
the  author  regards  as  the  evidence  it  affords  of  correlation  in  develo|>- 
ment  of  the  difierent  parts  of  the  reproductive  system. 

North  American  Species  of  Olossiphonia.  t  —  Mr.  W.  E.  Castle 
describes  six  species  of  these  Ehynchobdellids,  often  known  by  the 
name  Olepsine.  There  are  two  distinct  groups,  the  first  including 
G.  siagnalis,  G,  elongata  sp.  n.,  G.  fusca  sp.  n. ;  the  second  including 
G.  parasitica  and  G,  degans,  with  the  closely  related  European  species 
G.  eamplanaia  and  G,  concohr.  G,  heterodita  occupies  a  somewhat  iso- 
lated position  intermediate  between  the  two  groups. 

Nematohelminthes. 

Life-cycle  of  Filaria  bancroftLJ — Dr.  T.  L.  Bancroft  has  studied 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  young  form  of  FHaria  hancrofti  Cobb  (=  F, 
sanguinis  hominis  Lewis,  F,  noctuma  Manson)  in  the  body  of  Culex 
eiliaris  L.,  the  introduced  '*  house  mosquito  "  of  Australia.  By  feeding 
the  mosquitos  on  banana  he  kept  infected  forms  alive  for  weeks,  indeed 
for  a  couple  of  months.  Thus  mosquitos  do  not  seem  to  be  seriously 
injured  by  the  filarisd.  When  the  young  filarisa  are  artificially  liberated 
from  the  thorax  of  the  mosquito  into  water,  they  die  in  three  or  four 

•  Anat.  Anzeif?.,  xviii.  (1900)  pp.  123-7  (1  fig.)- 

t  Bull.  Mu8.  Harvard,  xxxvi.  (1900)  pp.  17-^  (8  pis.). 

X  Joura.  and  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  xxxiiL  (1900)  pp.  48-62  (8  fig8.> 
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honrs ;  water  therefore  cannot  be  the  medium,  as  was  generally  supposed, 
by  which  they  reach  man.  It  is  suggested  that  the  mosquito  must  be 
swallowed  if  the  young  filario  are  to  infect  man ;  but  in  a  postscript 
Dr.  Bancroft  notes  that  they  may  perhaps  gain  entrance  to  the  human 
host  while  the  mosquitos  beaming  them  are  in  the  act  of  biting.  A  useful 
description  of  the  method  of  keeping  mosquitos  for  studying  is  given. 

The  following  is  a  short  account  of  the  life-cycle  of  JP.  hancrofti : — 
The  mature  parasites  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  man  are  three  or  four 
inches  in  length  by  1/90  in.  in  breadth ;  they  produce  the  embryo  filarisB, 
1/90  in.  X  1/8500  in.,  which  live  in  the  blood-vessels,  swimming  about 
when  the  host  is  sleeping  and  resting  when  he  is  awake.  Mosquitos, 
biting  a  filariated  subject  during  the  night,  withdraw  with  the  blood 
some  embryo  filarisd.  Soon  after  they  reach  the  mosquito's  stomach 
they  pierce  the  wall  and  find  their  way  to  the  muscles,  particularly  the 
thoracic  muscles,  where  they  imbed  themselves.  Nourished  by  the 
mosquito's  plasma  they  grow  with  great  rapidity,  and  by  the  seventeenth 
day  they  have  attained  their  maximum  development  as  far  as  life  in  the 
mosquito  is  concerned.  The  filaria  now  awaits  the  chance  of  gaining 
entrance  to  the  human  host,  there,  presumably,  to  begin  another  period 
of  development  which  leads  to  the  sexually  mature  forin  of  three  or 
four  inches.  It  remains  to  be  proved  that  this  will  happen.  Besides 
proving  that  Ckdex  ciliaria  L.  is  an  efficient  host,  Bancroft  has  shown 
that  C.  notoscriptus  Sknse  and  0.  annulirostris  are  not. 

'*  Oapes  "  in  Birds.* — Herr  Elee  gives  a  concise  account  of  8yngamu$ 
trachealisy  which  is  often  a  cause  of  considerable  loss  in  domesticated 
birds.  He  gives  lists  of  birds  known  to  have  been  infected,  describes  the 
symptoms  of  attack,  gives  the  life-history  of  the  parasite,  and  discusses 
means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease  and  curative  measures. 
An  intratracheal  injection  of  a  5  p.c.  watery  solution  of  sodium  sali- 
cylate (Moquet's  method)  gives  the  best  results. 

Strongylus  capillaris  in  the  Ooat-t— Herr  Schlegel  finds  that  this 
Nematode  is  the  cause  of  epidemic  broncho-pneumonia  among  goats. 
The  young  are  taken  in  with  the  food,  are  returned  to  the  mouth  during 
rumination,  and  thence  find  their  way  to  lungs  and  bronchi.  Here  they 
become  mature  and  pair.  The  embryos  reach  the  mouth,  pass  through 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  reach  the  exterior  with  the  feeces.  They  appear 
to  have  a  brief  free  life  in  damp  earth,  and  then,  being  taken  up  with  food, 
begin  the  cycle  anew.  Direct  infection  of  one  anim^  by  another  appears 
to  be  impossible.  The  characters  of  the  parasite,  symptoms  produced, 
and  means  of  distinction  from  other  species  of  Strongylus  are  described 
in  detail.  An  interesting  point  is  that  the  different  species  are  distin- 
guished by  the  colour-differences  in  the  worm  nodules ;  thus  8.  capillaris 
forms  intensely  yellow  nodules,  S.  commutatus  dark  brown  or  red-brown. 

New  Nematodes.} — Dr.  v.  Linstow  describes  several  new  or  little 
known  Nematodes,  and  seizes  the  opportunity  to  protest  against  the 
division  of  large  genera  into  innumerable  new  genera.  In  helminthology 
this  is  especially  inconvenient ;  for  in  e.g.  the  geaus  Tsmia  the  character 

*  Deutsoh.  Tier&rtz.  Woohensohr.,  viL  (1899).  See  OsDtralfol.  Bakt  u.  Par., 
xxvii.  (1900)  pp.  466-7. 

t  Arch.  W188.  prakt  Thierheilkunde,  xxv.  See  Centralbl.  Bakt  u.  Par.,  xxvii. 
0900)  pp.  468-71.  X  Aroh.  Mikr.  ADat,  Ivi.  (1900)  pp.  862-76  (1  pL). 
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DOW  taken  as  generic — the  number  of  rostellar  hooka — Tariea  in  closeljr 
allied  Bpeciea.  Inconyenient  aa  these  genera  are,  howeyer,  their  adoption 
becomes  almost  a  necessity  from  the  fSact  that  the  specific  names  are 
often  reduplicated  in  the  new  genera.  For  instance,  Urogommua  kmgniB 
and  DiataniMim  insigne,  Prymnoprion  aneep$  and  Distofonum  anceps^  dbc., 
though  all  distinct,  yet  all  strictly  belong  to  the  genus  DuUmum.  The 
author  inclines  to  the  device  of  subgenera  as  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
He  further  protests  against  the  practice  of  reyiving  old  names,  neyer 
adequately  defined,  in  place  of  well-defined  names  in  common  use. 

Nematodes  of  Coffee-plant*  —  Herr  A.  Zimmermann  described  in 
1898  the  disease  in  the  Java  coffee-plants  induced  by  TylenchuB  cojfem. 
He  now  discusses  T.  actUocaudaius,  which  does  similar  damage.  It 
seems  that  neither  Heterodera  radicicola  nor  Aphelenchua  coffem  Zd.^  is 
injurious  to  Java  cofifee-plants.  An  important  fact  is  that  Coffea  liberiea 
is  relatively  resistant  to  the  two  species  of  Tylenchus  which  attack  the 
Java  plant. 

Platyhelminthes. 

Heteromorphosis  of  Planarian8.t — Bina  Monti  has  an  interesting 
note  on  the  occurrence  of  Planarians,  especially  Planaria  alptna,  with 
two  heads  or  two  tails  in  natural  conditions.  His  object  is  to  show  that 
the  heteromorphosis  which  can  be  induced  experimentally  may  also  be 
induced  mechanically  in  the  streams  which  the  planarians  frequent 

North  American  Heterpcot7lea.t  —  H.  S.  Pratt  gives  a  very  useful 
synopsis  of  the  North  American  monogenetic  Trematodes,  or  Hetero- 
cotylea  on  Monticelli's  system.  A  diagnostic  key  to  the  fimiiliea,  sub- 
families, genera,  and  species  is  given. 

A  Distomum  with  a  Genital  Papilla.  §  —  Herr  L.  A.  Jagerskiold 
describes  Levinaenia  (^DisUmum)  pygmsea  Levinsen  from  the  herring 
gull  and  the  eider  duck.  It  has  an  enlarged  partly  muscular  genital 
sinus,  which  seems  to  lack  the  radial  musculature  distinguishing  the 
trne  genital  papilla  seen  in  species  of  CoBnoganimua  and  Tocotrema*  The 
author  shows  how  L.  pygmeea  differs  from  £,  hrachyioma ;  in  £&ct  it  may 
be  necessary  to  place  them  in  separate  genera. 

Newi  Trematodes.jl — Dr.  J.  Stafford  describes  a  considerable  number 
of  new  Canadian  flukes,  and  also  gives  details  as  to  host,  anatomy,  dc 
of  some  previously  described  forms.  Of  the  new  species  the  most 
interesting  is  Dislomum  pelagicum  sp.  n.,  which  was  found  in  tow-net 
material  from  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  New  Brunswick.  It  is  remarkable 
in  haying  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  invaginated  to  form  a  large 
cavity  which  opens  to  the  exterior  by  a  narrow  opening,  and  receives 
(probably)  the  openings  of  the  excretory  canals.  The  author  believes 
that  this  cavity  is  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  greatly  enlarged 
expulsion  canaJ,  and  that  its  function  is  probably  to  enable  the  fluke  to 
swim  by  the  forcible  expulsion  of  water  from  its  interior.  Positive 
evidence  of  this  is  however  lacking. 

•  Mededeelingen  uit  s'Lands  Plantentuin.  xxxvii.  (1900).    See  Bot  Centralbl.^ 
Ixxxiii.  (1900)  pp.  87-8.       t  Rend.  let  Lombardo.  xxxii.  (1899)  pp.  1314-21. 
X  Amep.  Nat.,  xxxiv.  (1900)  pp.  645-62  (50  figs.). 
§  Centralbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  xxvii.  (1900)  pp.  732-40  (3  figs.). 
II  Zool.  Jahrb.  (Abt.  Syst.),  xiii.  (1900)  pp.  399-414. 
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Plukes  from  Gall-bladder  of  Pishes.*— Dr.  M.  LttUe  has  re-found 
DtBtomum  capitellatum  Bad.  in  Urano8copu$  8oaher,  and  finds  that  it 
differs  so  strikingly  from  other  speoies  of  Disiamum  that  it  is  necessary 
to  place  it  in  a  different  genus.  He  erects  the  new  genus  Anisoccdiwm 
for  its  reception,  and  believes  that  it  is  most  nearly  related  to  the  species 
of  the  genus  jGymnophallus.  Another  remarkable  form  from  the  gall- 
bladder of  Trigla  Itneata  is  described  as  Derogenes  ruber  g.  et  sp.  n. 
Its  affinities  are  somewhat  doubtful,  but  from  the  topography  of  the 
genital  organs  it  should  probably  be  placed  near  the  genus  Hemurus. 

Singapore  Nemertea.  f  — Mr.  E.  0.  Punnett  reports  briefly  on  a  col- 
lection of  ten  species,  of  which  nine  haye  not  hitherto  been  described. 

In  Eupolia  melanogramma^  the  excretory  system  possesses,  besides 
the  usual  external  ducts,  communications  witii  the  alimentary  canal  dose 
behind  the  mouth.  In  E.  pholidota,  the  excretory  ducts  reach  back  into 
the  intestinal  region,  thus  co-existing  in  the  same  region  as  the  gonidial 
ducts,  which  seems  to  show  that  the  two  sets  are  not  serially  homologous. 
In  Eupolia,  the  lateral  ner?e-stems  may  form  a  conunissure  above  the 
anus,  or  below,  or  may  not  form  one  at  all,  which  suggests  doubt  as  to 
the  primitive  character  of  this  commissure.  No  hint  of  incipient  meta- 
merism was  seen  in  the  ducts  of  the  excretory  system  in  LineidsB.  The 
vascular  system  of  Lineidad  shows  little  variation  in  the  different  species. 
The  frontal  organ  characteristic  of  most  Lineido  is  not  always  present. 
The  structure  of  the  skin  is  highly  characteristic  for  each  species. 


Incertee  Sedis. 

Development  of  Phoronis  sabatieri4 — ^Louis  Eoule  gives  a  general 
account  of  his  observations.  The  segmentation  of  the  ovum  is  total  and 
very  nearly  equal ;  a  morula  stage  is  succeeded  by  a  blastula ;  a  process 
of  incurving  results  in  a  gastrula ;  the  blastula  flattens  and  is  bent 
upon  itself ;  the  blastocoel  remains  between  the  protectoderm  and  the 
protendoderm ;  mesenchyme  cells  arise  separately  from  the  protendoderm. 
The  gastrula,  attached  to  the  tentacles  of  its  parent,  becomes  oval,  the 
enteropore  persists  as  the  mouth,  a  large  pre-oral  lobe  surmounted  by  a 
cephalic  plate  developes,  the  ventral  surface  shows  a  longitudinal  groove, 
the  ectoderm  forms  an  anus  and  rectum  and  lines  a  short  oesophagus ;  in 
short,  a  modified  trochophore— the  Actinotrocha — arises.  The  young 
Actinotrocba  developes  tentacles,  enlarges  its  pre-oral  lobe,  forms  a 
metasomio  pouch,  gains  a  posterior  wreath  of  cilia,  the  blastocoel  becomea 
the  CGBlom,  the  enteron  forms  anteriorly  and  inferiorly  a  large  ventral 
diverticulum.  The  fully  formed  larva  is  then  described.  A  period  of 
free-swimming  is  followed  by  the  extraordinarily  rapid  metamorphosis ; 
in  10-30  minutes  histolysis  and  histogenesis  lead  to  complete  re- 
organisation, the  metasomic  pouch  is  evaginated  and  forms  the  wall  of 
the  body  of  the  young  Phoronis,  An  immediately  operative  factor  is 
the  pressure  of  tibe  coelomic  fluid  on  the  metasomic  pouch  and  on  the 
enteron.     This  cause  of  the  metamorphosis  is  briefly  discussed,  and  then 

*  Zool.  ADzeig.,  xxiii.  (1900)  pp.  504-9. 

t  Froo.  R.  Soc.  Edinb.,  xxiii.  (1900)  pp.  91-2. 

t  Bull.  Acad.  Soi.  Toulouse,  ii  (1899)  pp.  159-76. 
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the  author  emphasises  the  thoroughly  pelagio  adaptation  of  the  larva, 
the  sedentary  habit  of  the  adult,  and  the  fact  that  the  metamorphoos, 
which  puts  a  stop  to  the  vital  functions,  must  be  brief.  The  affinities 
with  Pterobranch  Bryozoa  and  with  Chordata  (not  including  Entero- 
pneusta)  are  finally  hinted  at.  We  haye  previously  noted  some  of 
Boule's  work,  the  paper  now  summarised  may  be  useful,  as  a  terse  and 
vivid  general  accoimt  of  a  yery  interesting  life-history. 

Rotatoria. 

Notogonia  ehrenbergiL* — Mr.  J.  G.  Smith,  in  a  short  note,  gives  a 
figure  of  this  rare  rotifer,  and  states  that  he  has  found  it  in  abundance 
in  an  old  well  near  New  Orleans.  It  may  be  noted  that  this  species  has 
been  re-named  Metapidia  notogania  by  Dr.  Temetz,  and  to  Uiis  genus 
it  undoubtedly  belongs. 

Echinodenna. 

Treatise  on  Echinoderms.t — We  welcome  this  first  published  part 
of  A  Treatise  on  Zoology,  edited  by  Prof.  E.  Ray  I^nkester,  which  deals 
with  Echinoderma.  The  bulk  of  it  is  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Bather,  who  has 
been  assisted  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Gregory  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Groodrich.  That 
it  will  be  a  valuable  book  for  **  the  serious  student  of  zoology,"  for 
whom,  as  the  preface  states,  it  is  intended,  is  certain ;  and  we  cannot 
but  regret  that  the  Eleutherozoa  have  not  been  allowed  a  more  propor- 
tionate place.  Mr.  Bather's  careful  discussion  of  the  Pelmatozoa 
occupies  pages  88-216,  and  the  Eleutherozoa  occupy  pages  217-332. 

Movements  of  Antedon  rosacea.} —  Herr  H.  Bosshai'd  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  connections  of  the  skeletal  parts  in  the  arms  and 
cirri  of  this  Orinoid.  The  ventral  arm-muscles  are  so  difierent  histo- 
logically from  the  dorsal  fibres  and  those  of  the  cirri,  that  the  latter 
oannot  be  called  muscular.  Oral  curvatare  is  the  result  of  muscular 
contraction,  the  bending  towards  the  apex  of  the  calyx  seems  referable 
to  the  elasticity  of  the  non-contractile  fibres.  This — the  older— view 
is  supported  by  physiological  experiments. 

Ooelentera. 
Oigantio  Hydroid.§ — M.  Miyafima  speaks  of  the  commotion  caused 
at  the  Marine  Biological  Station  at  Misaki,  when,  on  January  1, 1899, 
there  was  brought  in  a  gigantic  Oodlenterate,  700  mm.  in  height,  of  a 
prevailing  transparent  scarlet  colour  (a  magnificent  natural  size  figure 
is  given),  which  turned  out  to  be  nearly  allied  to  Branchiocerianikus 
ureeolus  Mark,  and  apparently  the  same  as  Allman's  Monocatdus  tm- 
j^rator.  The  author  started  with  the  idea  that  he  was  dealing  with  an 
Actinian,  but  he  soon  swung  round  to  Allman's  Jl/lonacatdus.  There  is 
strongly  expressed  bilateral  symmetry ;  the  hydranth  cavity  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  of  which  the  upper  is  in  its  outer  part  again  divided  into 
many  radial  canals  visible  even  on  the  surface  of  the  disc ;  the  filiform 
tentacles  are  in  two  sets,— distal  and  marginal ;  a  dendritic  appendage 

•  Trans.  Amer.  Mior.  Soo.,  May  1900,  pp.  95-6  (1  &g.), 

t  *  A  Treatise  on  Zoology/  edited  by  E.  Ray  Lankester.  Part  II.  The  Eohino- 
•derma.  London,  1900,  344  pp..  many  figures  (numbered  separately  for  the  different 
sections).  %  Jenaische  Zeitschr.  Naturwiss..  xxxiv.  (1900)  pp.  65-112  (6  pis.). 

§  Joum.  CoU.  Sci.  Tokyo,  xiu.  (1900)  pp.  285-62  (2  pl8.> 
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— a  gonosome — bears  the  sexual  elements  in  its  smnmit;  the  hydro- 
•oanlos  is  marked  with  many  wavy  bands  risible  from  the  surface,  and 
possesses  a  thin  sheath  with  filamentous  appendages  at  its  lowest  end. 

MeduBSB  from  the  Tortugas.* — Mr.  A.  O.  Mayer  finds  that  there 
is  at  the  Tortugas,  Florida,  a  tropical  Medusan  fauna,  only  three  species 
of  which  are  established  upon  the  southern  coast  of  New  England ; 
and  not  one  species  of  which  is  found  upon  the  New  England  coast 
north  of  Cape  Cod.  The  Hydromedusad  of  the  Tortugas  are  more 
closely  related  to  those  of  the  Fiji  Idands,  South  Pacific,  than  they  are 
io  those  of  the  Canary  Islands,  off  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  Africa.  The 
Leptoline  forms  of  the  Tortugas  are  almost  wholly  distinct  from  those 
of  the  Canary  Islands,  but  a  number  of  Trachyline  forms  (which  range 
widely  in  the  open  ocean)  are  common  to  the  two  groups  of  islands.  As 
to  the  SiphonophorsB,  they  are  very  closely  related  to  those  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  also  display  a  relationship  to  those  of  the  Fiji  Islands. 
The  ScyphomedusaB  are,  for  the  most  part,  distinctly  West  Indian  types, 
«nd  are  not  closely  related  to  forms  known  from  the  African  coast. 

The  report  includes  88  Hydromedus®,  8  Siphonophorsd,  1  Hydroid, 
and  2  Scyphomedussd,  new  to  science,  while  44  forms  are  new  to 
American  waters.  The  following  are  especially  noteworthy :  -Pseudo^ 
elytia  j^entata,  a  hydromedusa  noimally  pentamerous,  "the  surviyal 
of  a  discontinuous  meristic  variation  '* ;  MultiordliB  ovalis,  a  new 
Hydromedusan  with  four  separate  manubria  on  a  single  straight  chymi- 
ferous  canal  which  traversbs  the  long  diameter  of  the  beU ;  Eucheilota 
jparadoxa,  the  only  known  Leptomedusa  which  gives  rise  to  the  young 
medusas  by  a  direct  process  of  budding;  Niobia  dendrotentacula,  a 
Hydromedusan  whose  tentacles  develope  into  medusad  and  are  set  free, 
after  which  the  adult  reproduces  sexually ;  Bangainvillia  niohe^  in 
which  the  medusa  buds  on  the  proboscis  are  entirely  ectodermic ; 
-Oceania  McOradyi  Brooks,  with  hydroid-blastostyles  on  its  gonads; 
-and  Dytmarphoia  duhia^  a  Tubnlarian  medusa,  which  seems  to  be  unique 
in  having  four  rudimentary  gonads  (?)  on  the  four  radial  canals. 

Atlantic  MedussB.f — Mr.  A.  G.  Mayer  describes  a  number  of  new 
species  of  Hydromedused,  a  new  Ctenophore  of  the  genus  Mnemiopsis, 
«nd  a  new  Scyphomedusan  which  forms  the  type  of  a  new  genus.  The 
last  named,  described  as  Bathyluca  Solaris  g.  et  sp.  n.,  is  believed  to  be 
a  deep  sea  form,  but  is  known  only  from  an  injured  specimen  found  at 
the  surfEtce.  The  generic  diagnosis  is  as  follows : — ^  Discomedusad  with 
a  simple  cruciform  central  mouth-opening,  without  mouth-arms  or  palps. 
There  are  sixteen  wide  radial  gastro-vascular  pouches  (eight  ocular  and 
eight  tentacular).  There  is  no  ring  canal.  There  are  eight  marginal 
sense-organs  and  sixteen  marginal  tentacles.  There  are  four  gonads 
in  the  oral  floor  of  the  disc,  and  there  are  four  sub-genital  pits."  The 
paper  is  fully  illustrated. 

Structure  of  LuoemaridaB.} — Herr  J.  Oross  discusses  the  differences 
between  Eleutherocarpidae  and  Cleistocarpidad  into  which  James  Clark 
divided  the  Lucemaridad.  In  the  former  there  are  four  radial  pouches 
separated  by  septa;  in  Cleistocarpidad  there  are  eight,  four  outer  and 

«  Boll.  Mas.  Zool.  Uanrard,  zzzviL  (1900)  pp.  18-82  (44  pis.). 

i  Tom.  dt,  pp.  1-9  (6  pis.).     J  Jena.  Zeitschr.  Naturwiss ,  xxxiii.  (1900)  pp.  611-23. 
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four  inner  ponohes.  An  anatomical  oompariaon  leads  the  author  to 
conclnde  that  the  difiference  is  readily  explained  on  the  assumption  that 
the  inner  perradial  pouches  of  the  Oleistocarpidie  arise  by  the  formation 
of  transyerse  partitions  which  divide  the  radial  pouches  of  the  Eleu- 
therocarpido  into  two.  This  is  in  accordance  with  James  Clark's  yiews. 
Palythoa  and  Epi2oanihu8.*~M.  Louis  Eoule  was  led,  by  his  dis- 
coyery  of  Palythoa  paguricola  on  small  hermit-crabs,  to  investigate  the 
generic  differences  between  Palythoa  and  Epizoanthus,  and  his  oondu- 
sion  is  that  not  only  EpizoarUhua,  but  Oemmaria,  CorHciferay  and  Para- 
zoanthuB  should  be  re-embraced  in  the  genus  Palythoa,  the  £Mst  being 
that  modifications  due  to  habitat — on  convex  shell,  or  on  sponge^ionles, 
or  on  rough  rock — have  been  misinterpreted  as  specific  or  generic  differ- 
ences.   The  numerous  forms  of  Palythoa  arenacea  show  tUs  clearly. 

North  American  Actiniaria.t  —  Prof.  G.  H.  Parker  furnishes  a 
synopsis  and  diagnostic  key  to  the  tribes,  genera,  and  species  of  the 
Iforth  American  members  of  the  sub-order  Actiniaria. 

ChineselAlcyonaoea.:^  —  August  Ptttter  describes  certain  new  Al- 
cyonacea  from  the  oollection  in  the  Breslau  Museum.  The  most  inter- 
esting form  is  Eleutherobia  japoniea  g.  et  sp.  n.,  which  is  remarkable 
in  that  the  colony  is  not  attached,  but  free  like  a  Pennatula.  The 
generic  diagnosis  is  as  follows : — Free  living  Alcyonaoea  with  sterile 
stem  and  cylindrical  unbranched  polypary. 

Porifera. 

Monograph  on  French  Sponge8.§ — E.  Topsent  continues  his  mono- 
graph on  French  sponges,  and  in  this  ^the  third)  part  he  begins  his 
description  of  the  sub-order  Hadromenna  of  the  Monaxonida,  which 
he  divides  into  two  sections:  (A)  the  Glavulida,  including  Clionidie^ 
Spirastrellidad,  PolymastidsB,  SuberitidsB,  and  MesapidsB;  and  (B)  Hhe 
Adculida,  including  Coppatiidas,  Streptasteridad,  Tethyidie,  and  Stylo- 
cordylidie. 

Protozoa. 

Protozoa^  of -the  Sice-flelds.||  —  Rina  Monti  gives  a  list  of  these, 
which  includes  forms  common  in  running  water,  e.g.  Monas  ovaia^ 
others  frequent  in  vegetable  infusions,  e.g.  Chilotnonas  paranuoeiumy 
others  abundant  in  stagnant  water,  e.g.  Paramsecium  aureUa,  others 
characteristic  of  marshes,  e.g.  Pelomyxa  palustris,  others  found  in  damp 
earth,  e.g.  some  forms  of  Amceba,  and  others  which  occur  in  drinking 
water,  e.g.  Actinophrys  sol, 

NoteBlon!Pelomyxa;f — Prof.  H.  V.Wilson  describes  P.  carolinensU 
sp.  n.  obtained  in  quantity  from  a  **  culture  " — a  good  handful  of  NiteWif 
two  or  three  opened  mussels,  and  a  crayfish,  in  a  wooden  tub  with  4  in. 
of  sand.  A  gentle  stream  of  water  was  turned  on  for  a  short  time  every 
few  days   as   decomposition  went   on.     The  structure   and  habits  are 

•  Oomptes  Rendng,  cxxxi.  (1900)  pp.  279-81. 

t  Amer.  Nat.,  xxxiv.  (1900)  pp.  747-58  (22  figs.). 

t  Zool.  Jahrb.  (Abt.  Byst.),  xiii.  (1900)  pp.  442-62  (2  pis.). 

§  Arch.  Zool.  Exper.,  viu.  (1900)  pp.  1-331  (8  pis.). 

II  Rend.  lat.  Lombardo,  xxxii.  (1899)  pp.  159-64. 

t  Amer.  Nat.,  xxxiv.  (1900)  pp.  535-60  (11  figs.). 
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desoribed.  In  tbe  assamption  of  complexly  branched  shapes,  P.  earoU' 
nemU  differs  from  P.  poZtiffmlOreef  and  P.  villo§a  Leidy ;  the  posterior 
*'  yilli "  of  the  latter  are  absent  from  P.  caroHnentis,  nor  is  there 
gorging  with  mud  or  occorrence  of  Stabcken  (symbiotic  bacteria?). 
Minnte  crystals,  howeyer,  were  abundant.  But  the  author  attaches  no 
importance  to  the  cytoplasmic  indnsions,  which  seem  to  be  inconstant, 
and  doubts  whether  there  is,  after  all,  more  than  one  species. 

Mono^aph  en  Acinetaria.* — Ben6  Sand  divides  the  "Tenta- 
culifera  **  into  six  groups : — (1)  Dendrocometine,  (2)  Dendrosominad,  and 
OphryodendrinsB,  ^3)  Hypocominad  and  XJmulin»,  (4)  Podophryino, 
(5)  MetacinetinaB,  (6)  Acinetsd  and  Ephelotinad.  He  sketches  a  possible 
phylogeny,  starting  from  a  Heliozoon  like  AcarUhocysUs,  After  some 
notes  on  movements,  variations,  distribution,  the  author  goes  on  to 
mention  the  Infnsorians  on  wlueh  the  Acinetaria  prey,  and  the  enemies 
(amphipods,  a  hypotrichous  ciliate,  fungi,  d;c.)  which  prey  upon  them. 

Sand  has  studied  44  species,  of  which  16  are  new.  Among  his  con- 
clusions we  may  note: — that  the  animals  are  enveloped  in  a  delicate 
chitinoid  pellicle,  which  also  forms  the  stalk  and  the  test;  that  the 
gelatinous  content  of  the  stalk  is  disposed  in  filaments ;  that  the  division 
shows  karyokinesis  and  the  presence  of  centrosomes ;  that  the  con- 
jugation is  a  plastogamy ;  and  that  the  class  is  allied  to  that  of  the 
Heliozoa  by  forms  like  Acanthoeyatis  pectinata^  Heliocometea  con^fneuui, 
and  H.  digiiatus.  The  monograph  includes  useful  diagnostic  tables,  and 
also  lists  of  the  animals  on  whidi  the  Tentaculifera  occur. 

Adaptation  of  Infusorians  to  Concentrated  Solution8.t— Prof.  A. 
Yasuda  has  experimented  with  Euglena  viridis,  Chilomonas  paramadwn, 
MaUomona$  j^ossliiy  Colpidium  eolpoda,  and  ParamBBcium  ootuiafttm,  in 
relation  to  concentrated  solutions  of  sugars  and  salts.  Isotonic  solu- 
tions have  approximately  similar  effects  ;  the  Infusorians  withstand  less 
alteration  of  concentration  than  the  lower  Alge  and  Fungi  do ;  a  sudden 
transference  to  solutions  of  greater  concentration  induces  longitudinal 
cuticular  folds  which  are  gradually  smoothed  out ;  the  rate  of  multipli- 
cation is  lessened  ;  the  movements  are  retarded.  In  strong  sugar  solu- 
tions the  size  is  increased ;  vacuoles,  chromatophores,  and  starch-grains 
increase  in  size;  the  shape  becomes  rounder.  Near  the  maximum  of 
endurable  concentration  the  cytoplasmic  enclosures  tend  to  fuse. 

Coccidia  and  their  B61e.|— Prof.  B.  Blanchard  discusses  (a)  the 
dimorphism,  (h)  the  life-history,  and  (c)  the  classification  of  Coccidia. 
Before  the  discovery  of  the  dimorphism  of  Coccidia,  the  schizogonic  or 
eimerian  phase  was  regarded  as  generically  or  specifically  distinct  from 
the  rest  of  the  life-cycle.  An  entire  revision  has  been  necessary,  and 
the  author  recognises  three  families  based  on  the  number  of  sporocysts 
contained  in  the  oocyst. 

1.  Disporocystidsd : — Oydospcra^  laogpora. 

2.  Tetrasporocystidad : — Ooccidium,  CrystaUospora. 

8.  PolysporocystidaB :  —  Oymnoipora^   Barrouxia^  Adelea,    Legeria, 
Klouia,  and  Hyalokiossia. 

♦  Aim.  Soc  Beige  Micr.,  xxy.  (1899)  pp.  1-205  (8  pis.). 

t  Journ.  Coll.  Sci.  Tokyo,  xiii.  0900)  pp.  101-40  (3  pla.). 

i  Causeriet  Solent  Soc.  Zool.  France,  No.  5, 1900,  pp.  133-72  (12  figs.). 
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Godlomio  Coooidian  in  an  Insect.* — Lonis  Leger  notes  that  the 
occurrence  of  ccBlomic  ooccidia  in  insects  is  comparatiyely  rare,  indeed 
it  has  only  been  recorded  twice  previonslj.  In  tiie  Tenebrionid  beetle 
Olocrc^£8  ahbreviatua  01.,  L^ger  has  found,  however,  a  ccslomio  coccidian, 
almost  if  not  quite  identical  with  Adelea  aJeidium, 

New  Parasite  of  Brook  Trontf  — Mr.  O.  N.  Calkins  describes, 
under  the  title  LymjphoBporidium  iruttm  g.  et  sp.  n.,  a  sporozoon  parasite 
which  caused  an  absolutely  fatal  epidemic  among  brook  trout  {SaheU" 
nu8  forUinalia)  in  a  hatchery  on  Long  Island.  The  organism  probably 
enters  the  digestiye  tract  in  the  spore  stage ;  sporozoites  penetrate  the 
epithelial  limng  of  the  gut  and  get  into  the  lymph ;  there  they  grow 
into  amcBboid  forms  which  penetrate  the  muscle  bundles ;  thenoe  when 
mature  they  withdraw,  and  form  spores,  possibly  after  conjugation ;  the 
spores  are  liberated  into  the  body-cavity  or  into  the  lymph  and  are 
carried  to  all  parts  of  the  body ;  in  the  muscles  of  the  body-wall  they 
accumulate  and  block  the  lymph  passages ;  the  tissues,  unable  to  get 
sufficient  food,  die  and  fall  out,  leaving  characteristic  sores  and  ulcers. 
The  parasite  is  placed  provisionally  beside  Pfeiffer's  8&rufMporidwm 
from  fresh-water  Entomostraca. 

Life-history  of  Malarial  Parasites.  % — Dr.  M.  Lilhe  gives  a  com- 
prehensive historical  account  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  this 
subject,  and  of  the  steps  by  which  it  has  been  attained.  The  paper  has 
a  very  full  bibliography,  and  treats  the  subject  from  the  scientific  point 
of  view  as  opposed  to  tiie  practical  one,  being  especially  concerned  with 
the  relation  of  the  life-cycle  in  malaiial  parasites  to  that  of  Ooccidia. 
The  following  table  shows  clearly  the  relation  of  the  two  phases  of  the 
lifo-history : — 

/Sporozoite  =  Sohisont 


Schizogony 

(often  repeated  in  ^ 

warm-blooded 

animalB), 


Merozoite  =  Schizont  /Schizont    (sohizo^nj    of 
brief  duration). 
Microgametocyte 


Merozoite 


Maorogamete.  Hiorogazneta 
(Sexual      individuals,     by 
means  of  which  the  moa- 
quitos  are  infected)  \ 


Sporogony 
(iu  the  mosquito) 


Copula  =  "Ookinet"  =  Oocyst  (Sporont) 


Sporoblast 


Sporozoite 
(Means  of  infection  of 
warm-blooded 
animals) 


,  ♦  Arcb.  ZooL  Exp6-.,  viii.  (1900),  Notes  et  Eevue,  pp.  i.-iii. 
t  Zool.  Anzeig,,  xxiii.  (1900)  pp.  518-20  (6  figs.). 
X  Centralbl.  &kt.  u.  Par.,  xxvu.  (1900)  pp.  436-60  (9  fig8.> 
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In  regard  to  the  vexed  question  of  terminology,  the  author  believes 
that  there  are  three  clearly  defined  malarial  parasites  which  occur  in 
man, — Plaamodium  malaria  (Laveran),  the  parasite  of  Quartana ;  P.  vivax 
(Qrassi  et  Feletti),  the  parasite  of  Tertiana;  P.  prsecox  (Grassi  et 
Feletti),  the  parasite  of  Pemiciosa ;  and  that  the  generic  name  Plaa- 
modwm  must  stand.  The  ProteoBoma  of  birds  appears  to  be  identical 
with  Ploimodium  prmeox,  but  the  position  of  Halteridium  remains- 
uncertain. 
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BOTANY. 

A.   OENE&AL,  including  the  Anatomy  and  Fhysiolo^ 
of  the  Phanerogamia. 

a.  Anatomy. 
a)   OaU-Stmotnre  and  Protoplasm. 

Cytologioal  Inyestigations.*  — •  Herr  B.  Ntoeo  finds  that  in  the 
periblem  o{  the  root-tips  of  Allium  Oepa^  before  the  appearanoe  of  the 
hyaline  periblast,  the  threads  of  the  polar  radiation  are  diffiarentiated 
in  a  collection  of  dense  protoplasm  at  the  two  noles  of  the  nndens. 
The  threads  radiate  towards  the  equator  of  the  ceU. 

From  a  great  nomber  of  observations  the  author  deriyes  the  conolu- 
sion  that  the  form  and  the  polar  disposition  of  the  chromatin  loops  in 
the  spirem  are  dependent  on  the  arrangement  of  the  nuclear  network. 

In  the  nuclear  division  in  the  root-tip  of  the  alder,  the  nudeole 
diminishes  in  size  during  the  prophase,  then  places  itself  in  the  equatorial 
plane,  and  becomes  constricted  into  two  halves,  each  of  which  moves 
towaids  one  of  the  poles,  and  there  vanishes.  The  two  daughter- 
nndeoles  have  a  perfectly  ^ree  motion,  and  are  not  in  contact  with  any 
achromatic  threads. 

In  the  unclear  division  in  the  root-tips  of  EqvMeium  arvemse  no  hyaline 
periblast  exists  up  to  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  nuclear  waJL 

The  author  does  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  centrosomes  or 
similar  structures  in  the  vesetative  cells  of  vascular  plants.  The  part 
played  by  the  centrosome  where  it  does  exist  is  in  them  played  by  the 
entire  nucleus. 

Amitotic  Division  of  the  Nucleus.t  —  Herr  A.  Nathansohn  has 
followed  out  the  observations  of  Qerasimoff  on  the  influence  of  oold  on 
the  division  of  the  nadeus,  by  experiments  on  the  action  of  ether 
(a  1  p.o.  aqueous  solution) ;  the  objects  being  Spirogyrct,  Closterium^ 
the  root-cells  of  flowering  plants,  &c.  Similar  results  were  obtained. 
The  constriction  of  the  nucleus  is  preceded  by  that  of  the  nudeole 
where  there  is  only  one ;  if  there  are  two  nncleoles,  the  nndens  is  flrst 
constricted,  then  the  nncleoles  in  the  two  daughter-nuclei*  No  perfect 
transition  between  mitotic  and  amitotic  division  was  observed.  Amitotic 
division  of  the  nucleus  can  therefore  be  produced  artificially,  and  may 
proceed  as  far  as  the  production  of  perfect  daughter-cells. 

Karyokinesis  in  the  Pollen-mother-cells  of  LiliacesB.}— The  results 
of  observations  on  this  subject  made  by  M.  Y.  Gr^goire  in  the  case  of 
lAlium  ipedosumy  L.  eandidum^  L,  eroceumy  and  Fritillaria  imperidlk, 
lead  him  to  different  conclusions  from  those  of  Weismann.  He  states 
that  the  ball  divides  at  first  longitudinally  into  two  halves  interlacing 
with  one  another,  and  subsequently  transversely  into  twelve  distinct 

•  FUnfsiaok's  BeitriLge,  iv.  p.  37.    See  Bot.  Ztg.,  Wiii.  (1900)  2*«  Abt,  p.  206. 
t  Pringeheim's  Jahrb.  f.  wiss.  Bot.,  zxxv.  (1900)  pp.  48-79  (2  pis.). 
X  La  Gellule,  zvi.  (1899)  pp.  233-98  (2  pis.). 
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cbromoBomes,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  two  longitudinal  halves. 
The  chromosomes  take  np  their  defiuite  form,  not  in  consequence  of  a 
folding  on  themselyes,  but  as  the  result  of  becoming  shorter  and  thicker. 
They  do  not  curve  when  they  approach  the  spindle,  but  become  attached 
at  a  point  most  often  near  one  of  their  ends.  They  insert  themselves 
into  the  spindle  in  such  a  way  that  the  daughter-chromosomes  are  place<l 
upon  one  another  in  the  axial  plane.  Before  the  separation  of  the  cqna- 
t<mal  plate  the  daughter-chromosomes  undergo  a  fresh  longitudinal  divi- 
sion, in  consequence  of  which  they  assume  the  Y-form  in  which  they  retreat 
towards  the  poles.  This  second  longitudinal  division  is  often  completed 
during  the  return  to  the  poles.  The  daughter-chromosomes  of  the  first 
karyokinesis  preserve  their  individuality  in  the  reconstituted  nucleus. 
They  reappear  with  their  characteristic  Y-form  at  the  beginning  of  tho 
second  karyokinesis.  These  Y-formed  bodies,  without  undergoing  any 
further  longitudinal  division,  furnish,  by  separation  at  their  angles,  the 
daughter-chromosomes  of  the  second  karyokinesis. 

Beyelopment  of  the  Karyokinetio  Spindle  in  the  Pollen-mother- 
cells  of  CobflDa  scandens.* — Mr.  Anstruther  A.  Lawson  gives  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  observations  made  by  him  on  this  process.  In  the 
cytoplasm,  which  assumes  a  distinctly  reticulate  structure,  two  con- 
stituents may  be  distinguished — a  filamentous  part  which  forms  the 
framework  of  the  reticulation,  and  a  granular  portion  which  collects 
round  the  nucleus  as  a  complete  zone,  and  to  which  the  author  giyes  the 
name  Periharyoplasm.  When  the  nuclear  membrane  bursts,  the  lining 
of  the*  nucleus  and  the  perikaryoplasm  form  a  network  which  occupies 
the  central  portion  of  the  ceU.  This  network  increases,  extending  in 
several  directions  so  as  to  form  the  cones  of  the  multipolar  figures. 
The  fibres  of  the  spindle  are  formed  by  the  lengthening  of  the  meshes 
of  the  network  in  the  direction  of  the  extensions.  The  cones  lengthen 
and  become  sharply  pointed  ;  they  separate  into  two  groups,  and  form 
the  bipolar  spindle.  The  mature  spindle  is  characterised  by  its  great 
length  and  by  the  intercrossing  of  the  fibres  of  its  mantle.  The  spindle 
of  the  second  division  is  formed  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  that  of 
the  first  division.  No  structures  which  could  be  identified  with  centre^ 
»omes  were  detected  in  any  stage  of  the  karyokinetic  process. 

(2)  other  Cell-oontenti  Cinoludinff  Seoretioni). 

Protelds  of  PlaiitB.t — Kesearches  made  by  T.  B.  Osborne  and  G.  F. 
Campbell  show  that  the  leguminous  plants  examined — ^pea,  bean,  lentil, 
vetch — all  contain  legumin,  legumelin,  and  proteose,  and  the  first  three 
also  vicilin.  Globulin  is  the  most  frei^ent  proteinaceous  constituent  of 
the  seeds.  Yicilin  is  most  abundant  in  the  lentil,  least  so  in  the  bean.^ 
It  is  apparently  not  a  product  of  legumin.  since  the  seeds  of  vetches  do 
not  contain  any.  Legumelin  is  probably  an  albumin.  It  was  found  in  all 
leguminous  seeds  examined  except  Phageolus  vulgaris  and  the  blue  and 
yellow  lupins.  The  most  abundant  proteid  in  the  bean  is  glycinin,  a 
globulin  closely  resembling  legumin  in  its  properties,  but  containing 
twice  as  much  sulphur. 

♦  Proo.  California  Acad.  Sci.,  i.    See  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  Ital.,  1900,  p.  177. 
t  Jonm.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc^  xx.  pp.  393  and- 419.    See  Bot.  Ceutralb!.,  Ixxxiii. 
(1900)  p.  824. 
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.  Arginin.* — This  proteid,  to  \?LicL  tlie  formnla  CgHi^N^Oo  i«  given 
is  found  by  M.  U.  Suzuki  to  be  a  constant  ingredioit  of  the  seeds  of 
<Jonifer8B  (Ptmw  Thunhergii^  Crypiomeria  japonica^  Gingko  hilcha),  and 
to  be  peonliar  to  that  family.  It  occurs  also  in  the  etiolated  seedlings. 
It  appears  to  be  formed  botii  by  the  decomposition  of  albamen  and  also 
synthetically  out  of  ammoniam  palts.  In  other  families  of  plants  it  is 
replaced  by  asparagin.  It  appears  to  be  used  by  the  plant  directly  iu 
the  regeneration  of  proteinaceons  substances. 

Albumen-Crystalloids  in  Lathrsea.t — Herr  E.  Heinrichcr  finds  the 
proteid-crystals  of  Lathrsea — chiefly  L,  squamaria —not  only  in  the 
nuclei,  but  also  in  the  cytoplasm  and  the  leacoplasts.  Those  which 
occur  in  the  nucleus  are  found  in  all  the  vegetative  organs  of  the  plant, 
but  are  wanting  in  the  primitive  mcristcm  of  the  growing  point.  They 
«re  to  be  found  iu  seedlings  six  weeks  old.  The  crystals  which  are 
•distributed  through  the  cytoplasm  are  exceedingly  minute,  and  occur 
«lso  in  ail  the  vegetative  organs ;  both  kinds  reaching  a  large  size  in 
-the  haustoria.  The  author  claims  to  have  definitely  demonstratod  that 
these  crystals  are  not  artefacts,  but  are  constituents  of  the  living  cell. 

(8)    structure  of  Tiaiuea. 

Central  Cylinder  of  Angiospcrms.  J—  According  to  Dr.  E.  C.  Jeffrey, 
Van  Tieghem's  three  types  of  vascular  cylinder  in  the  stem  of  Angio- 
sperms,  polystelio,  astelie,  and  modullated  monostelic,  are  but  modifi- 
cations of  a  single  type,  the  siphonostelic,  characteristic  of  Angiosperms, 
Gymnosperms,  and  Filicales,  as  contrasted  with  Lycopodiales  and 
Equisetales.  In  this  type  the  central  cylinder  is  primitively  a  fibro- 
v€tscular  tube  with  foliar  lacnnad  opposite  the  points  of  exit  of  the  leaf- 
traces.  In  the  so-called  polystelic  modification,  the  central  cylinder 
has  internal  as  well  as  external  phloem,  and  may  be  described  as 
'^  amphiphloio."  In  the  so-called  astelio  type  of  axis,  the  internal 
phloem  is  wanting,  and  the  central  cylinder  may  be  termed  *'ecto- 
phloio."  The  mednllated  monostelic  type  of  Van  Tieghem  is  derived 
from  the  last-named  by  the  suppression  of  the  endoderm. 

Sieve-Ti8BUe.§  —  M.  E.  Ferret  publishes  a  treatise  on  this  subject, 
including  the  elements  which  accompany  the  sieve-tubes  in  the  plilocm 
of  vascular  plants.  The  wall  of  the  meristematic  cell  which  is  dostiued 
to  become  differentiated  into  a  sieve-cell  is  at  first  uniformly  thin  and 
composed  of  pectose-cellulose ;  it  early  undergoes  a  notable  thickening, 
due  entirely  to  the  increase  of  the  cellulose ;  this  thickening  ooincidiu*; 
with  the  perforation  of  the  transverse  walls  previously  thickened  in  a 
reticulate  manner.  These  peculiarities  of  structure  characterise  sieve- 
tubes  in  their  state  of  greatest  activity.  In  the  leaf-veins  the  vessels 
are  accompanied  by  sieve-tubes  right  up  to  their  extremities. 

In  the  sieve-tubes  and  the  adjoining  cells,  sometimes  also  in  the 
laticifers,  is  a  principle  endowed,  like  diastase,  with  the  power  of  de- 

*  Ball.  Coll.  Agric  Tokyo,  iv.  (1900)  pp.  1-23,  25-67  (6  pis.).  Sec  Bot  (cn- 
tralbl.,  Ixxxiii.  (1900)  pp.  354,  356. 

t  PriDgaheim's  Jahrb.  f.  wiss.  Bot,  xxxv.  (1900)  pp.  28-47. 

1  Trans.  Canadian  Inst.,  vi.  (1899)  pp.  599-634  (5  pis,). 

§  Le  tissn  criblc,  Paris,  1899  (122  figs.).  See  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  France.  xlvi.(I900) 
p.  439. 
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composing  the  oxygenated  water,  and  thus  indirectly  prodacing  oxidation. 
This  substance,  which  the  author  calls  leptomtn,  can  be  isolated  in  the 
form  of  a  white  amorphous  powder. 

The  function  of  sieve-tubes  as  conductors  of  food-material  is  dis- 
cussed at  length,  and  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  medullary  and 
intrazylary  sieve-bundles. 

Contrary  to  tlie  statement  of  some  observers,  the  author  never  finds 
the  phloem-bandies  entirely  wanting  in  aquatic  Phanerogams,  though 
they  are  greatly  simplified  in  structure,  and  may  often  be  reduced  to  u 
single  sieve-tube. 

Pericycle.* — An  account  by  Herr  H.  Fischer  of  the  structure  of  the 
pericycle  in  the  free  axial  organs  closes  with  the  following  general 
remarks.  In  about  82  p.  c  of  tho  Dicotyledons  examined,  nn  endo- 
derm  was  more  or  lesjt  distinctly  detected,  indicating  the  distinction 
between  the  cortex  and  the  central  cylinder.  The  so-called  pericycle, 
by  its  position  between  the  limit  of  the  cortex  and  the  ring  of  vascular 
bundles,  is  allied  with  the  pericambium  of  the  root.  Considered  histo- 
logically, genetically,  and  as  a  formative  region,  there  are  no  common 
characteristics  of  pericycle  and  pericambium.  In  Monocotyledons, 
Conifers,  and  abont  G8  per  cent,  of  the  Dicotyledons  examined,  there 
is  no  characteristic  limit  to  the  cortex.  The  mechanical  ring  of  Mono- 
cotyledons is  from  no  point  of  view  allied  to  the  pericambium. 

Increase  of  Tissues  outside  the  Cambium-layer,  t  —  According  to 
M.  H.  Devaux,  the  increase  in  diameter  of  the  tissues  situated  outside 
the  cambium-layer  [in  a  Dicotyledonous  stem]  is  not  effected  mainly 
by  any  rupture  of  the  tissues,  nor  by  the  formation  of  lacunte,  though 
theso  are  not  infrequent,  but  by  a  tangential  growth,  accompanied  by 
the  more  or  less  frequent  production  of  radial  septa.  This  increase 
takes  place  in  general  only  in  the  outermost  layers  in  contact  with  the 
periderm  (bark,  pericvcle,  or  liber).  In  the  more  interior  parts  it  is 
always  localised,  chiefly  between  the  pericyclic  or  liber-bundles ;  those 
regions  of  increase,  prolongations  of  the  medullary  rays,  being  often 
readily  visible.  When  solerotised  sheaths  occur  in  the  pericycle  or  liber, 
these  are  burst  through  by  the  tangential  growth. 

Crystal-cells  of  the  Pontederiacese.t — Herr  W.Rothevt  has  investi- 
gated these  structures,  chiefly  in  the  case  of  Eiehhomia  specioia.  They 
are  peculiar  to  the  order,  but  do  not  occur  in  all  tho  genera.  They  aro 
found  chiefly  in  tho  lamellar  paronchyme  of  the  petiole  and  lamina  of 
tho  leaf,  and  in  tho  transverse  septa  and  lateral  walls  of  the  air- 
chambers  ;  their  axis  being  usually  at  right  angles  to  the  wall.  Each 
crystal  is  enveloped  in  a  closely  fitting  homogeneous  envelope,  formed 
out  of  tho  protoplasmic  layer  nearest  to  the  crystal  after  its  formation. 
The  crystals  consist  of  calcium  oxalate,  but  are  quite  distinct  from 
raphids ;  they  are  very  much  larger  and  are  usually  solitary  in  each 
cell,  very  rarely  more  than  two. 

Injuries  produced  by  Heterodera  radioicola.§ — M.  M.  Molliard 
calls  attention  to  tho  paUiological  structures  induced  by  tho  attacks  of 

•  Pringsheim's  Jahrb.  f.  wise.  Bot^  xxxv.  (1900)  pp.  1-17  (1  pi.). 
t  Mem.  6ci.  Phvs.  et  Nat  Bordouux,  v.  (1899)  pp.  47-58. 
t  B<it  Zt«.,  iviii.  (1900)  V  Abt.  pp.  75-106  (1  pi.  and  2  fi^i^). 
§  Rev.  Gen.  do  Bot.  (Bonnier),  xii.  (1900)  pp.  157-U5  (I  pi.). 
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this  nematode  on  Cucurhtia^  Coleua,  and  Begonia.  It  appears  to  be 
independent  of  external  circamstancef,  and  of  the  specific  natore  of  the 
host,  and  to  consist  in  the  production  of  large  vesicular  multi-nucleated 
cells  for  the  special  nutrition  of  the  parasite. 

C4)   Struotnre  of  Orffam. 

Flower  and  Fruit  of  the  Paper-Mulberry.*~Prof.  M.  Mobius  ha» 
undertaken  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  flower  and  fruit  of  Brous- 
sonetia  pajpyrifera.  Among  the  more  interesting  points  are  the  following. 
Broussonetia  differs  from  Morus  in  the  absence  of  rudiments  of  stamens 
from  the  female  flowers,  while  the  male  flowers  possess  the  rudiment  of 
an  orary.  The  drupe  is  the  result  of  on  energetic  growth  of  mesocarp- 
cells  of  peculiar  structure  which  the  author  terms  the  **  rod-layer/* 
accompanied  by  splitting  of  the  pericarp.  As  in  Ariocarpus^  the  axis 
of  the  inflorescence  contains  medullary  vascular  bundles  which  are 
wanting  in  the  vegetative  shoots. 

Sepaline  and  Capsular  Hydathodes-f— M.  K.  Shibata  adds  four  to 
the  15  (all  tropical)  examples  known  of  "  water-calices,"  viz.  Tecoma 
grandiflora  and  Catalpa  ksempferi  (Bignoniacead),  and  Clerodendrtm 
trichotomum  and  C,  aquamaium  (Verbenoce®).  The  inside  of  the  calyx 
is  furnished  with  capitate  hairs  which  excrete  water.  In  Sterculia 
platanifolia  the  follicle  is,  up  to  the  time  of  bursting,  filled  with  a 
cofiee-brown  watery  fluid,  of  an  alkaline  reaction,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  carbonates,  which  is  also  secreted  from  trichomes  which  clothe  the 
inner  surface  of  the  follicle. 

Protuberances  on  the  Branches  of  JEschjrnomene  indica.^ — Sig.  A. 
Terracciano  has  investigated  these  structures,  and  finds  them  to  be  special 
organs  for  enabling  the  branches  to  float  when  covered  with  water,  and 
to  absorb  the  moisture  of  the  air  when  exposed.  The  rootlets  on  the 
submerged  parts  of  the  plant  are  true  floating  oi'gaus.  The  leaves^ 
are  provided  with  hydathodes  which  regulate  the  absorption  and  excretion 
of  water. 

Boots  of  PalmsB  and  PandanacesB.§— Herr  G.  Gillain  describes  the 
specialities  of  the  anatomy  of  the  root  in  six  families  of  palms,  yis.  the 
PhoBniciesB,  Sabale©,  Borasseie,  Lepidocaryeie,  Ceroxyle©  (including 
Ai^oeiB  and  Caryotead),  and  Cocoinead,  which  together  with  the  Phyt- 
elephantee,  make  up  the  order  Palnue.  To  this  is  appended  an 
account  of  the  same  organs  in  the  PandanacesB  derived  from  the  genera 
PandanuB  and  Freycinetia. 

Mangrove-Vegetation.  ||  —  In  a  series  of  papers  on  the  flora  of  the 
Danish  West  Indies,  F.  Boergesen  and  O.  Paulsen  give  an  interesting 
account  of  the  trees  which  constitute  the  swamp-flora,  belonging  to  the 
orders  RhizophoraceiB  and  Yerbenacesa,  especially  Bhizophora  Mangle, 
Avicennia  nitiday  and    Lagunctdaria  racemo$a.     The  aeiial  roots  of 

♦  Pfingsheim'B  Jahrb.  f.  wise.  Boi,  xxziv.  (1900)  po.  425-56  (7  figs.), 
t  Arb.  bot  In*t  k.  Univ.  Tokio.    See  Bot  CentralbU  Ixxxiii.  (1900)  p.  350. 
X  Oontrib.  Biol.  Veget..  ii.  (1899)  pp.  195-206,  Palermo.    See  Bot.  CentralW.. 
lxxxiil.(1900)p.  115. 

§  Bot  Centralbl.,  Ixxxiii.  (1900)  pp.  337-45»  369-80,  401-12  (1  pi.). 
11  Rev.  Geu.  do  Bot.  (Bonnier),  xii.  (1000)  pp.  225-45  (45  figs.). 
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Aticennia  are  especially  remarkable ;  they  spring  from  the  horizontal 
muckers,  and  rise  erect  into  the  air  to  the  height  of  half  a  metre,  with  a 
'diameter  of  0*5~l  cm. ;  they  often  branch,  and  bear  a  large  number  of 
pneumathodes  or  lenticels. 

fi,  Phyiiolory. 
(1)  Seproduotion  and  Embryology. 

Belationship  between  Parasitism  and  Sexaal  Reprodaction. — 
Prof.  M.  Moebius^  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  both  cryptogams  and 
phanerogams  the  parasitic  or  saprophytic  habit  is  yery  commonly 
dissociated  with  a  limitation  of  the  functions  or  even  with  a  complete 
suppression  of  the  organs  of  sexual  reproduction.  This  is  the  case 
thronghont  the  whole  class  of  Fangi,  and  with  many  of  the  parasitic 
flowering  plants,  such  as  the  Balanophoraceffi,8antalace8e,  and  Eafiicsiacefe. 
He  suggests  an  antagonism  between  the  two  physiological  processes  or 
<;onditions. 

Commenting  on  this  suggestion.  Prof.  K.  GcBbel  f  points  out  that 
JBalanophora  is  at  present  the  only  known  instance  of  a  complete  loss  of 
sexual  reproduction  in  flowering  plants.  Examples  of  apogamio  embryo- 
formation  are  not  uncommon ;  but  these  are  by  no  moans  confined  to 
})arasites  and  saprophytes  (e.g.  Allium,  Ccelehogyne^  Funkia). 

Double  Impregnation  in  Angiosperms  X — ^  further  series  of  obser- 
yations  leads  M.  L.  Guignard  to  the  conclusion  that  the  process  described 
by  him  as  double  impregnation  is  a  usual  phenomenon  in  Angios|)enn6. 
Me  has  observed  it  in  members  of  the  orders  BonunculacesB,  Besedaceae, 
MalyacesB,  and  Oompositte.  In  all  the  examples  the  secondorj-  jiaclens 
of  the  embryo-sac  is  formed,  by  complete  fusion  of  the  polar  nuclei,  a 
•considerable  time  before  impregnation.  The  fusion  of  the  antherozoids 
with  this  nucleus  and  with  that  of  tbo  oosphero  takes  place  with  great 
Tapidity. 

In  Caltha  and  Banunculus  one  of  the  male  nuclei  applies  itself,  in 
-the  form  of  a  crescent  swollen  in  the  centre,  to  the  nucleus  of  the 
oosphere,  from  which  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  greater  capacity 
-for  staining  of  its  chromatic  granulations.  In  Anemone  nemorosa  the 
'very  large  secondary  nucleus  is  usually  found  towards  the  base,  and  near 
the  well-developed  antipodals.  The  antherozoids  are  small  elongated 
slightly  curved  bodies.  In  all  the  Kanunculacesd  examined,  a  largo 
jiumbor  of  endosperm  nuclei  are  formed  before  the  first  soptation  of  the 
embryo.  In  Beseda  lutea  the  nucleus  of  the  oosphere,  comparatively 
poor  in  chromatin,  is  smaller  than  those  of  tLp  synergids  ;  its  single 
Jiucleole  is  also  smaller.  In  Budhechia  the  antherozoids  are  not 
-elongated  and  curved,  as  they  are  in  Helianihus. 

Embryo-sac  of  Monooot7ledon8.§  —  Earl  M.  Wiegand  makes  the 
following  obervations  on  the  development  of  the  embryo-sac  in  certain 
inonoootylcdonous  plants. 

Convallaria  inajalia.  The  stages  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
^he  archesporial  nucleus  are  identical  with  those  of  the  nuclei  of  the 

;  •  Biol.  Cenbralbl.,  xx.  (1900)  pp.  5C0-71  (5  figs.),        t  Torn,  cit.,  pp.  571-  2. 
,  X  Comptes  Rendus,  cxxxi.  (i!K)0)  pp.  158-60.    Cf.  this  Journal,  ante,  p.  481. 
^  Bot.  (Jazette,  xxx.  (lyOO)  pp.  25-47  (2  pis.). 
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microsporangial  archcsporo.  Its  first  division  is  heterotypic,  and 
corresponds  to  the  first  pollen-mother-cell  division  in  every  respecL 
The  number  of  chromosomes  in  the  vegetation  nacleos  is  abont  36  ; 
during  the  heterotypic  and  "reducing"  divisions,  18  may  be  counted. 
The  apparent  reduction  takes  place,  therefore,  prior  to  the  first  division 
of  the  archespore. 

Fotamogeton  foliosua.  The  mature  embryo-sac  contains  two  small 
synergids  and  a  large  egg-nucleus  near  the  micropyle  enclosed  by  a 
wall,  a  very  thin  parietal  layer  of  protoplasm,  and  four  antipodal  cells 
cut  off  by  a  transverse  wall  at  tbe  lower  end  of  the  embryo-sac,  of  which 
three  are  very  small  and  one  is  very  large.  The  nuclei  are  peculiar  in 
having  most  of  the  chromatin  aggregated  in  a  ball  at  the  centre  of  the 
cavity.  At  the  time  of  fertilii^tion  the  two  sperm-nuclei  lie  together 
near  tbe  egg-nnclens,  but  only  one  is  really  in  contact  with  it 

Canna  indicci.  The  nuclei  of  Canna  resemble  those  of  Caliha  more 
nearly  than  those  of  Fotamogeton.  They  have  a  trne  nucleole  but  no 
central  chromatin  mass.  The  number  of  chromosomes  in  the  vegetativo 
divisions  is  six ;  when  passing  to  the  poles  at  the  heterotypic  division 
there  are  still  six ;  but  in  the  second  division  there  are  only  three.  Thi» 
number  is  one  of  the  smallest  yet  found  in  vegetable  tissue. 

In  all  three  species  examined  the  hypodermal  cell  at  tbe  apex  of  the 
nucellus  divides  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  cell,  of  which  the  inner  cell 
becomes  the  archespore,  and  the  upper  one  forms  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
embryo-sac. 

Endosperm  and  Embryo  of  Feperomia.*  —  Mr.  D.  S.  Johnson  doe» 
not  agree  in  all  respects  with  the  observations  of  Prof.  Campbell  on  the 
structure  of  the  embryo-sac  of  Feperomia  pellucida.  But  both  this 
species  and  others  of  the  same  genus  do  present  peculiarities  not  hitherto 
observed  in  other  families  of  plants.  In  the  formation  of  the  endosperm,, 
the  embryo-sac  first  of  all  divides  into  two  by  a  cell-wail  stretching 
from  tbe  oospore  to  tbe  base  of  the  sac.  Two  endosperm  cells  are 
thus  formed,  which  subsequently  divide  into  a  large  number,  each  with 
a  large  nucleus  and  several  uucleoles.  There  is  no  group  of  basal 
nuclei  corresponding  to  the  antipodals,  and  only  a  single  synergid^ 
which  is  long  persistent  Finally  tbe  endosperm  nucleus  is  formed  by 
tl^e  fusion  of  a  large  number  of  small  nuclei. 

Embryology  of  Avena  fatna.t — Mr.  W.  A.  Cannon  has  studied  the 
development  of  the  flower  and  of  the  embryo  in  this  grass.  The  gene- 
rative nucleus  divides  within  the  pollen-grain,  and  tbe  male  cells  are 
elongated  spindle-shaped  ;  the  archesporial  cell  of  the  ovule  cuts  off  no 
tapete ;  the  four  potential  megaspores  are  formed  in  various  ways.  The 
antipodals  multiply  before  the  impregnation  of  the  ovum-cell,  becoming 
36  or  more  in  number,  and  begin  to  disorganise  with  the  beginning  of 
the  development  of  the  endosperm.  Tbe  suspensor  consists  of  only  a^ 
single  cell.  The  cotyledon  and  the  stem-apex  are  developed  from  the 
distal  segment  of  the  embryo ;  the  root,  the  root-cap,  and  the  periblem 
initials  of  the  root  from  tbe  middle  segment ;  and  the  coleorhiza  from 

•  Bot  Gazette,  xxx.  (19G0)  pp.  1-11  (1  pi.).    Cf.  this  Journal,  ante,  p.  217. 
t  Proc.  California  Acad.  Sci.,  iii.  0900)  pp.  329-64  (5  pis.).    See  Bot  Gazette, 
xxix.  (1900)  p.  445.    Journ.  Applied  3iicr.,  iii.  (1900)  pp.  718-9. 
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tlio  basal  segment.    Tlio  organs  of  the  embryo  originate  in  the  distichous 
manner  characteristic  of  the  vegetative  leaves  of  grasses. 

Embryology  of  Qnercas.*  —  Mr.  Abram  H.  Conrad  gives  a  few 
details  of  the  development  of  the  embryo  in  Quercus  {velutina  hid^ 
coccinea  iinctoria).  During  the  first  year  the  carpels  fuse  so  as  to  form 
three  nearly  distinct  loculi ;  but  it  is  not  till  the  foll6wing  spring  that 
tho  first  indication  of  an  ovule  is  manifest.  The  mature  embryo-snc 
contains  the  usual  two  groups  of  four  nuclei  each.  There  occurs  an 
early  fusion  of  the  polar  nuclei,  followed  by  a  copious  development  of 
endosperm.  The  first  division  of  the  ovum-cell  is  transverse,  and  the 
suspeusor  undergoes  but  one  subsequent  division,  which  is  vertical. 

Eertilisation  of  Cynomorium.f —  Sig.  B.  Pirotta  and  Dr.  B.  Longa 
state  that,  in  Cynomoriwm  coccineum  the  ovule  is  destitute  of  a  micro- 
pylc,  the  pollen-tube  finding  its  way  to  the  embryo-sac  through  a  vacuo- 
lated and  amyligerous  cone  of  tissue  in  tho  micropylar  region  of  the- 
ovule.  The  embryo-sac  is  very  small  as  compared  to  the  very  large- 
nucellus.  The  colls  f?  nuclei]  of  the  sexual  triad  resemble  one  another 
in  all  respects ;  the  three  antipodal  nuclei  increase  greatly  in  number 
by  karyokinetic  division  during  the  cell-formation  in  the  endosperm. 
The  pollen-tubes  traverse  tho  single  thick  integument,  and  find  their 
way  between  the  colls  of  tho  cone  already  described  to  the  embryo-sac, 
probably  through  the  chemotactic  action  of  the  contents  of  the  cells- 
of  the  cone.  Immediately  after  impregnation  tho  cell-walls  of  this 
cone  bacome  puberised,  thus  eficctually  preventing  the  access  of  any 
other  pollen-tubes. 

The  ovary  of  Cynomonum  coccineum  contains  two  fertile  ovules,  not 
one,  as  usually  stated.  The  authors  regard  the  appendages  to  ^h^ 
stamens  as  constituting  a  true  stylodium.  They  consider  that  the  genus- 
should  bo  removed  from  tbe  BalanophoracesB,  and  placed  in  an  order 
by  itself. 

Hybrid  Fecundation  (Xenia)  in  Maize. — By  the  term  xenia  Focke 
designated  tho  influence  exercisfd  by  the  pollen  on  the  hereditary 
characters  of  tbe  fruit  and  the  seed  outside  the  embryo.  M.  H.  de 
Vries  J  has  demonstrated  the  occurrence  of  this  phenomenon  in  the 
hybridisation  of  the  endosperm  of  the  maize.  In  hybrid  races  of 
Indian  com  he  shows  that  every  grain  in  which  the  endosperm  displays 
the  characters  of  the  male  parent  has  a  hybrid  embryo,  and  that  every 
grain  in  which  the  endosperm  shows  the  characters  of  tbe  female  parent 
.  has  an  embryo  of  a  pure  race,  and  is  then  self-fertilised.  Hybridisa- 
tion of  tho  embryo  is  always  accompanied  by  hybridisation  of  the 
endosperm. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Webber  §  has  carried  out  a  long  series  of  experiments  on 
this  subject  on  cultivated  varieties  of  Indian  corn.  His  general  con- 
clusion is  that  xenia  in  maize  is  in  all  cases  caused  by  the  fecundation 
of  the  cmbryo-sac-nucleus  by  one  of  the  male  nuclei,  resulting  in  the 

♦  Bot.  Gazette,  xxix.  (1900)  pp.  408-18  (2  pis.), 
t  Atli  r.  Accad.  Lincei,  is.  (1900)  pp.  150-3. 

;  Rev.  Gen.  de  Bot  (Bonnier),  xiL  (1900)  pp.  129-37  (1  pi.).  Cf.  this  JouniaU 
ante,  p.  217. 

§  U.S.  Deptmt  Agric.  (Div.  Veg.  Phys.  &  Path.),  Bull.  No.  22, 44  pp.  and  4  pis. 
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produotioii  of  tho  endosperm.  All  the  kernels  grown  by  the  writer  in 
which  zenia  was  shown  bj  changes  in  oolonr,  were  proved  to  be  tnio 
hybrids.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  some  cases  the  second  pollen- 
nndens  enters  the  embrjo-sac,  but  fails  to  nnite  with  the  two  pdar 
nudeL  In  such  cases  it  may  be  able  to  form  a  spindle  and  to  divide 
separately,  the  nnfecundatod  embryo-sac-nndens  formed  by  the  nnion 
of  the  two  polar  nuclei  also  dividing  separately.  If  this  occurs,  there 
would  then  be  formed,  in  tho  protoplasm  of  the  embryo-sac,  nuclei  of 
two  distinct  characters,  one  group  from  the  division  of  the  embryo-Mc- 
nuolens,  the  other  group  from  the  division  of  the  pollen-tube  nucleus. 

Hybridisation.* — Mr.  W.  M.  Webb  gives  an  interesting  summary 
of  the  more  important  results  obtained  in  the  papers  read  at  the  Con- 
ference on  Hybridisation  and  Cross-breeding  held  by  the  Boyal  Horti- 
cultural Society.     The  following  may  be  especially  mentioned. 

In  the  genus  Anthurium  M.  de  la  Devansaye  says  that  the  pollen, 
to  bo  of  value,  must  come  from  plants  springing  from  a  different  batch 
of  seeds  from  that  giving  rise  to  the  ovule-b^iring  individuals;  that 
pollen  from  allied  genera  has  a  beneficial  effect;  and  that  variations 
which  are  not  seen  in  the  first  or  second  generation  may  appear  in  tho 
third  or  fourth. 

An  intermediate  condition  of  external  structure  was  brought  out  by 
Dr.  Wilson  in  hybrids  of  Pasnjlora,  Albuca^  Bibes^  and  Begonia, 

From  experiments  with  cereals  and  Bromeliace®,  Dr.  Wittmack 
condudes  that  the  mother  has  more  influence  upon  the  habit,  the  fSUher 
more  influence  on  the  inflorescence,  at  least  upon  its  colour. 

According  to  Herr  Max  Ijeichtlin,  the  female  parent  gives  to  the 
offspring  the  form  and  shape  of  tho  flowers,  also  certain  qualities ;  tho 
male  parent  gives  more  or  less  of  the  colouring  of  the  flowers,  and  if 
it  be  richer  and  blooms  more  freely  than  the  female,  this  property  is 
transmitted  to  the  offspring  ;  artificially  produced  offspring  give  larger 
flowers  than  either  of  their  parents ;  the  more  distant  the  habitats  of 
the  species  intended  to  hybridise,  the  more  difficult  it  is  for  them  t(» 
be  fertilised  with  each  other's  pollen ;  tho  offspring  becomes  infertile 
and  delicate  if  the  form  of  tho  flowers  of  their  parents  is  widely  dif- 
ferent in  shape  and  outline. 

Artificial  Crossing  of  Fisum  sativum.t  —  Herr  E.  Tschermak  has 
experimented  on  the  artificial  crossing  of  the  garden  pea,  which  is 
entirely  self-pollinated  within  the  closed  corolla,  and  is  very  rarely 
visited  by  insects.  His  conclusions  confirm  those  of  Darwin,  that  tLo 
number  and  weight  of  the  seeds  of  this  species  are  to  no  extent  depen- 
dent on  self-pollination,  or  pollination  between  different  flowers  of  the 
same  plant,  between  different  individuals  of  the  sime  variety,  or  be- 
tween different  varieties.  Double  pollination  of  a  pure  variety  by  its 
own  pollen  or  by  that  of  the  same  variety  and  by  pollen  of  another 
variety,  or  by  pollen  of  two  different  varieties,  is  efiicacious  with  reg.ird 
to  both  pollens ;  tbe  one  kind  of  pollen  docs  not  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  potency  of  the  other  kind. 

•  Journ.  R.  Hoit.  Soc.,  xsiv.  (1900)  pp.  1-318  (lin  figs.)-    Sec  Nutare,  Ixii. 
(1900)  p.  174. 

t  Ber.  Dentscli.  Bot.  Gc8.,  xviii.  (1900)  pp.  231-1^ 
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(8)  Nutrition  and  Ghrowth  (inoludinff  Oermination, 
and  Xovamants  of  Flaida). 

Chlorophyll  Assimilation.* —  Sig.  O.  Pollacci  has  confirmed,  by  a 
fresh  series  of  observations,  his  previons  statement  that  green  leaves 
still  in  connection  with  the  plant  exhibit  SchifTs  aldehyd  reaotion; 
while  this  is  not  the  case  with  leaves  which  have  been  darkened  for 
some  days,  nor  with  plants  grown  in  an  atmosphere  devoid  of  OOj, 
nor  with  fungi.  A  great  variety  of  reactions  agree  with  the  deter- 
mination of  this  aldehyd  as  exclusively  formic  He  promises  further 
experiments  for  the  purpose  of  isolating  the  aldebyd. 

Effect  of  increased  Pressure  on  Chlorophyll  As8imilation.t  —  Ex- 
periments made  on  several  different  plants  have  led  M.  J.  Friedel  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  lowering  of  tbe  pressure  even  as  low  as  to  one- 
fourth   of  the  normal  does  not  alter  the  nature   of  the  cblorophyll 

CO 

assimilation,  tbe  value   of  tbe  proportion     ^-  remaining  nearly  at 

unity ;  while  the  intensity  of  the  assimilation  diminishes  with  the  de- 
crease of  the  pressure,  following  a  nearly  regular  law. 

Influence  of  Dry  and  Moist  Air  on  Plants.:}  —  As  the  result  of  a 
series  of  experiments  on  a  considerable  number  of  plants  belonging  to 
many  natural  orders,  M.  Eberhardt  lays  down  the  general  law  that 
moist  air  promotes  tbe  development  of  both  stem  and  leaves,  but  re- 
duces the  diameter  of  the  stem ;  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  surface 
of  the  leaves ;  diminishes  the  quantity  of  chlorophyll  contained  in 
them ;  and  greatly  reduces  the  production  of  rootlets.  Dry  air,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  an  unfavourable  effect  on  tbe  growth  of  the  stem  ; 
lias  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  surface  of  the  leaves;  and  increases 
the  number  of  rootlets.  As  regards  the  tissues:— dry  air  increase^ 
the  thickness  of  the  cuticle  and  tbo  number  of  stomates ;  promotes  tbo 
formation  of  bark;  favours  the  production  of  woody  tissue  and  the 
differentiation  of  the  sclerenchymatous  tissues,  l>oth  in  tbe  pith  and 
in  the  cortex ;  and  increases  the  development  of  tbe  palisade-tissue  in 
the  leaf.  In  moist  air,  on  the  contraiy,  tbe  differentiation  is  less  than 
under  normal  conditions,  especially  in  relation  to  tbe  supporting  tissue. 

Limits  of  6rafting.§ — ^M.  L.  Daniel  finds  tbe  grafting  by  approach 
of  two  species  to  be  possible  witbin  much  wider  limits  than  has  hitherto 
been  supposed.  He  has  succeeded  in  inducing  union  in  the  case  of  young 
seedlinss,  between  members  of  the  following  widely  separated  genera  :— 
Pha$eoTu8  and  Xanthiunij  Phaseolua  and  Bicinus^  Helianihus  and  Cucur- 
bita,  Brassica  and  Lycopersicony  Chrysanthemum  and  Lyeapersicon,  Heli- 
anihus  and  Solanum^  Coteus  and  AchyrarUheSy  Cineraria  and  Lycopersicon, 
Aster  and  Phlox,  Coleua  and  Lycopersicon,  Acer  and  Syringa,  Zinnia  and 
Lycopersicon.  In  all  these  cases  tbere  was  a  complete  and  permanent 
union ;  those  grafts  were  always  the  most  perfect  in  which  tbere  was 
the  greatest  resemblance  between  the  two  species  iu  size,  vigour,  and 
mode  of  growth. 

♦  Atti  R.  I8t  liot.  Univ.  Pavia,  vii.  (1899)  21  pp.    See  Dot.  Ztg.,  Iviu.  (1900) 
2"  Abt.  p.  154. 

t  Comptes  Bendus,  exzxL  (1900)  pp.  4T7-9. 

J  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  193-6,  513-5.  $  Tom.  cit,.  pp.  192-3. 
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Vegetative  Propagation  of  ErythroninxiL* — Mr.  F.  H.  Blodgctt 
has  studied  the  development  of  Erythronium  americanum  from  the  seed. 
The  cofyledon  is  at  first  a  store-hoase  of  food-material ;  bat,  affeer  this 
is  ezhoasted,  it  forces  its  way  above  the  soil  and  fuDctions  as  a  leaf.  A 
flowering  bulb  cannot  be  produced  from  seed  in  less  than  four  or  fiv:0 
years.  The  seeds  germinate  the  second  year  and  produce  ''plumule- 
bulbs."  From  each  of  these  a  single  loaf  appears  in  the  third  year,  anil 
the  first  runners  are  produced,  bearing  "  runner-bulbs  *'  at  their  distal 
ends;  and  a  foitLer  period  of  two  years  at  least  elapses  before  these 
blossom. 

Influence  of  Oxygen  on  Oermination.t  —  From  a  series  of  experi- 
ments on  the  seeds  of  the  pea,  lupin,  Arachis,  and  maize,  M.  P.  Maz6 
concludes  that  the  non-germination  of  submerged  seeds  is  due  to  in- 
sufficient aeration.  Seeds  when  placed  under  water,  while  preserving  the 
condition  of  latent  life,  are  the  seat  of  numerous  diastatic  transformations. 
The  hydrolysing  diastases,  in  particular,  and  zymase,  maintain  com- 
parative activity;  while  the  oxidising  diastases  are  unable  to  perform 
their  function,  and  to  supply  the  embryo  with  food -materia].  Minute 
seeds,  like  those  of  crucifers,  may  devclope  slowly  under  water ;  starcliy 
seeds  soon  lose  their  germinating  power  under  this  condition ;  oily  seeds 
retain  it  longer.  The  development  of  tho  plant,  at  tho  expense  of  the 
reserve-materials  of  the  seed,  is  the  resultant  of  a  number  of  diastatic 
processes,  whose  equilibrium  cannot  be  disturbed  without  causing,  in  a 
short  time,  the  death  of  the  individual. 

Influence  of  Salts  of  the  Fatty  Acids  on  Germination  and  Growth,  t 
— ^Herr  O.  Lovinson  gives  the  result  of  a  series  of  observations  on  the 
germination  and  growth  of  Pimm  aativuniy  in  solutions  containing  formic, 
acetic,  and  propionic  acids,  but  no  mineral  acid.  Three  nutrient  solu- 
•tions  were  employed,  which  he  calls  normal  formic,  normal  acetic,  and 
normal  propionic  solutions,  tho  composition  of  which  is  given  in  detail. 
Among  the  general  conclusions  arrived  at  are  the  following : — These 
normal  solutions  penetrate  in  a  short  time  into  the  interior  of  the  seeds 
without  killing  the  cells,  but  they  check  germination ;  this  inhibition 
being  due  exclusively  to  tho  salts  of  tho  fatty  acids,  not  to  tbo  phos- 
phorus or  to  the  sulphur  carbide ;  the  latter  even  facilitating  germination. 
The  solutions  have  also  an  unfavourable  influence  on  growth,  duo  again 
entirely  to  the  salts  of  the  fatty  acids.  The  injurious  effect  consists 
chiefly  in  a  disorganisation  of  the  root-cells.  A  copious  bibliography  is 
appended. 

Poisonous  Effects  of  Salts  of  the  Alkalies  and  Alkaline  Earths  on 
the  higher  Flants.§— M.  H.  Coupin  gives  a  series  of  tables  illustrating 
tho  degrees  to  which  salts  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  exercise  a 
poisonous  effect  on  the  growth  of  flowering  plants.  The  salts  of  soiHuni 
aro,  as  a  rule,  less  poisonous  than  those  of  potassium.     Salts  of  the 

•  Bull.  Torrev  Bot.  Club,  xxvii.  (1900)  pp.  805-15  (3  pis.). 

t  Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  iv.  (1900)  pp.  350-68. 

X  Bot.  Centralbl.,  Ixxxiii.  (1900)  pp.  1-12,  33-43,  65-75,  97-106, 129-38,  185-9.5, 
209-24  (4  figs.). 

§  Comptea  Rendus,  cxxx.  (1900)  pp.  791-3.  Rev.  G^n.  de  Bot  (Bonnier),  xii. 
(1900)  pp.  177-93. 
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alkaline  earths  exercise  a  poisonous  effect  on  plants  in  proportion  to  the 
atomic  weight  of  the  metal, — oalcinm,  strontium,  barium.  Most  of  tba 
salts  of  barium  and  strontium  are  poisonous ;  barium  chlorate  especially 
so  ;  as  also  are  the  chlorates  of  potassium  and  sodium. 

Action  of  Carbon  dioxide  on  the  Movements  of  Water  in  Plants.* 
— From  a  series  of  experiments  made  on  Phaseolua  vulgaris^  Dr.  P. 
Kosaroff  concludes  that  carbon  dioxide  exercises  a  strongly  depressive 
effect  on  the  moYemonts  of  water  in  plants.  Under  the  influence  of  an 
excess  of  COj,  the  amount  of  water  absorbed  is  decreased,  whether  the 
plants  be  uninjured  or  the  leaves  be  removed.  The  injurious  action  of 
carbon  dioxide  is  especially  marked  where  it  comes  into  contact  with 
living  elements.  This  action  is  due  both  to  direct  injury  and  to  the  loss 
of  oxygen.  The  withering  of  plants  on  long  exposure  to  carbon  dioxide 
is  due  to  the  redaction  of  transpiration. 

Transpiration  in  the  Tropics  and  in  Central  Europe,  f  —  Herr  E. 
Giltay  gives  details  of  further  experiments  to  elucidate  the  questions 
arising  out  of  this  subject,  and  replies  to  the  criticinms  of  Haberlandt 
on  his  previous  publications. 

Bleeding  of  Comns  maorophylla.! — Among  Japanese  trees  this  is 
one  in  which  the  phenomenon  of  bleeding  is  most  strongly  displayed. 
M.  M.  Miyoshi  found  the  greatest  pressure  represented  by  a  column  of 
mercury  109  cm.  high.  The  bleeding  displays  a  daily  periodicity,  the 
maximum  pressure  occurring  about  6  a.m.  in  the  summer,  or  between 
that  and  noon  in  the  winter,  the  minimum  between  4  and  8  pjf. 

(3)  IrritabUity. 

Oeotropism. — Herr  F.  Noll  §  criticises  Czapek's  explanation  of  gco- 
tropic  curvatures,  controverting  some  of  his  conclusions.  He  thinks 
that  Gzapek  places  too  much  reliance  on  klinostat  experiments,  since  the 
klinostat  does  not  prevent  all  geotropic  irritation.  He  further  states 
that  the  reactions  of  tho  cell-contents  described  by  Czapek  in  geotropi- 
colly  irritated  apices  of  roots  are  not  closely  connected  with  the  reception 
of  the  irritation. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Copeland  ||  confirms  Czapek's  statement  that  the  growing 
hypocotyl  of  Cucurhiia  displays  no  polarity ;  similar  results  were  obtained 
also  in  the  case  of  other  seedlings,  and  with  roots.  If  a  stem  is  split  into 
two  longitudinal  halves,  and  laid  horizontally,  tho  lower  half,  which  has 
the  split  surface  upwards,  will  increase  in  length  more  rapidly  than  tho 
upper  half ;  while  with  split  roots  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

Bheotropism  of  Boots. — Herr  A.  Berg  %  has  adopted  three  different 
modes  for  determining  the  rheotropism  of  growing  roots : — Dipping  the 
roots  in  running  water ;  causing  the  roots  to  move  in  still  water  by  tho 

•  Eot.  Centralbl.,  Ixxxiii.  (1900)  pp.  138-44. 

t  Pring8heim*8  Jahrb.  f.  wiss.  Bot.,  xzxiv.  (1900)  pp.  405-24.  Cf.  thiB  JouraaK 
1899,  p.  179. 

X  Arb.  Bot  Inst.  k.  Univ.  Tokio.    See  Bot  Centralbl..  Ixxxiii.  (1900)  p.  347. 

§  PringBheim's  Jahrb.  f.  wias.  Bot.,  xxxiv.  (1900)  pp.  457-500.  Of.  thia  Journal, 
1899,  p.  180. 

II  Bot.  Gazette,  xxix.  (1900)  pp.  185-96. 

i  Lund's  Univ.  Arsskr.,  xxxv.  (1899)  35  pp.  and  1  pL  See  Bot.  Ztg.,  IviiL  (1900) 
2^  Abt,  p.  169. 
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klinosUt;  and  caating  the  water  to  rotate  bj  the  introdaotion  of  a 
current  while  the  object  remains  still.  Of  these  methods  he  prefers  the 
third.  With  one  exception  {8oyahi9pida)y  Berg  finds  rheotropism  to  be 
alwajs  exhibited  b/  the  roots  of  seedlings;  normall/  the  rheotropism 
is  positiye ;  but  it  readil/  passes  into  negatiye  rheotropism  at  a  low 
temperature. 

Herr  H.  O.  Joel  *  has  adopted  a  process  resembling  Berg*8  second 
method.  From  experiments  on  decapitated  roots  he  has  determined  that 
the  aone  of  growth  is  sensitire  to  rheotropism.  He  regards  the  phe- 
nomenon as  haying  nothing  in  common  with  hydrotropism.  The  npptt' 
and  lower  limits  of  the  rapidity  of  carrent  which  can  giye  rise  to 
rheotropic  cnryatores  yary  greatly  in  different  plants.  The  highest  and 
the  lowest  of  all  are  giyen  respectiyely  as  20-30  cm.  and  0*3  mm.  per 
second. 

Influence  of  the  Curvature  of  the  Boot  on  the  Production  and 
Anrangement  of  the  Lateral  Boots.t— Herr  F.  Noll  maintains  that  the 
unilateral  arrangement  of  the  rootlets  on  the  oonyex  side  of  cnnred  roots 
cannot  be  ascribed  altogether  to  external  forces,  since  the  curyaturo 
takes  place  whether  the  irritation  be  geotropio,  heliotropic,  or  hydro- 
tropic;  its  explanation  must  be  sought  at  least  partially  in  internal 
causes.  Increase  in  thiokness  is  not,  under  these  conditions,  the  result 
of  an  extra  supply  of  nutriment;  the  latter  is  rather  the  result  of  the 
former,  which  is  the  product  of  specific  irritation. 

Vutation  of  the  Sunflower4  —  Obseryations  made  by  Prof.  J.  H. 
Scliaffiier  on  Heliantiius  annuua,  both  wild  and  cultivated,  confirm  the 
popular  idea  of  n  gradual  change  in  position  of  the  flower-head  according 
to  the  time  of  day.  The  growing  plants  nutate  from  60""  to  90*^  W.  in 
the  eyening,  and  from  50""  to  70^  or  more  R  in  the  morning.  At  night 
the  leayes  droop  and  the  tips  point  downward.  Similar  results,  thougb 
less  pronounced,  were  obtained  with  H,  petiolaris. 

Peculiar  Case  of  Contact-Irritability.S— F.  Grace  Smith  describes 
a  phenomenon  connected  with  the  growth  of  a  number  of  '*  bush-beans  '* 
from  seed  in  the  dark.  When  the  seedlings,  perfectly  etiolated,  were 
about  20  in.  high,  and  had  developed  their  first  leayes,  the  petioles  had 
all  arranged  themselves  in  parallel  planes ;  while  no  such  adjustment 
was  displayed  on  seedlings  grown  in  Uie  light.  Experiments  were  made 
which  seemed  to  determine  that  the  phenomenon  was  not  due  to  thermo- 
tropism or  hydrotropism ;  it  appeared  to  be  entirely  due  to  the  near 
contact  of  the  petioles  with  one  another. 

(4)  ChemioAl  Olianffas  (inoludlnff  Baspiration 
.  and  Fermentation). 

Vitrogen-Assimilation  of  Oreen  Plants.  || — Herr  L.  Jost  reviews  the 
yarious  theories  which  have  been  brought  lorward  on  this  subject,  and 
sums  up  in  favour  of  Schulze's,  which  he  summarises  as  follows : — ^The 

*  PriDg8heim*4  Jahrb.  f.  wiss.  Bot^  xzxiv.  (1900)  pp  507-38  (7  figs.), 
t  Landwirth.  Jahrb.,  xxix.  (1900)  pp.  861-426  (.S  pis.  and  14  figt.).  Sec  Bot.  Zig^ 
IviU.  (1900)  2*«  Abt,  p.  281. 

t  Bot  Gaxette,  xxix.  (1900)  pp.  197-200  (10  figi.). 

I  BulL  Torrey  Bot  Club,  xxvii.  (1900)  pp.  190-4  (17  figs.). 

J  Biol.  Centralbl,  xx.  (1900)  pp.  625-37.    Cf.  this  Journal.  anU,  p.  Ci»8. 
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Albumen  in  tbo  seed  is  decomposed  by  bydrol3'si8 ;  tbe  first  sabstaucos 
formed  are  albnmoses  and  peptons ;  tbese  are,  however,  not  stored  up, 
but  break  up  into  amido-acids  and  hexon-bases,  in  addition  possibly  to 
asparagin  and  glutamin.  The  substances  thus  formed  are  again  decom- 
posed, with  formation  of  ammonia,  and  from  this  are  produced  asparagin 
and  glutamin  in  the  presence  of  glacose.  These  amides  are,  therefore, 
at  least  for  the  most  part,  not  products  of  decomposition,  bnt  rather  the 
lirst  products  of  synthesis. 

Indigo  Fermentation.*  —  According  to  M.  W.  Beijerinck,  the  sub- 
stance from  which  indigo  is  formed  is  not  identical  in  all  indigo-plants. 
In  the  "  indican-plants '*  (Indigofera^  Polygonum  iineiorium,  Phafus 
(frandiflwrus),  this  substance  is  indican,  the  glacoside  of  indoxyl;  while 
in  the  *'  indoxyl-plants ''  (laatia  tinctoria)  it  is  indoxyl  itself.  In  all 
coses  the  indigo-pigment  is  formed,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  oxidation 
of  indoxyl.  In  the  indican-plants  the  indican  is  found  in  the  colourless 
protoplasm,  while  the  indicau-enzyme  is  located  in  the  chloroplasts.  Tho 
organisms  which  decompose  tho  indican  effect  this  in  two  different  ways. 
In  the  smaller  nnmber  it  is  broken  up  by  an  enzyme ;  in  others  it  is  split 
lip  directly  without  the  intervention  of  an  enzyme,  through  the  activity 
of  the  protoplasm. 

Fermentation  of  Saccharide8.t — According  to  Fischer  each  saccha- 
ride should  have  its  special  ferment,  and  this  view  is  supported  by  certain 
yeasts  which  hydrolyse  maltose  and  not  saccharose  or  trehalose.  M.  £. 
Dnbourg,  however,  iinds  that  all  yeasts  secrete  all  the  diastases  of  all 
the  saccharides.  To  show  this,  the  ferments  are  cultivated  in  nntritive 
media  rich  in  nitrogenous  matter  with  a  mixtnre  of  glacose  and  of  the 
saccharide.  Under  these  conditions  there  is  fermentation,  not  only  of 
tho  glacose  but  also  of  the  second  sugar.  The  author  has  worked  with 
numerous  species  of  yeasts,  more  or  less  active,  and  has  always  obtained 
alcohol  with  maltose,  saccharose,  raffinose,  and  trehalose,  but  not  with 
lactose.  Mucor  nltemans  ferments  only  maltose  and  trehalose.  The 
phenomenon  of  hydrolysis  appears  to  be  general  among  yeasts,  but  it  is 
not  80  with  the  MucorinesB. 

y,   Q^neral. 

Dust  from  Drift-Ice.{ — Herr  P.  T.  Cleve  has  made  a  microscopical 
examination  of  four  samples  of  dust  from  drift-ice  north  of  Jan  ^yen, 
brought  by  the  E.  Greenland  current.  Some  of  them  were  very  rich  in 
siliceous  organisms,  belonging  almost  without  exception  to  diatoms, 
including  a  large  number  of  species,  both  fresh-water  and  brackish  or 
marine,  Uie  latter  both  literal  and  plankton.  The  only  other  organisms 
recorded  are  a  few  spores  of  Flagellata,  and  a  fragment  of  a  doubtful 
Tertiary  fossil. 

B.    OBYPTOGAMIA.' 

Cytolo^  of  Non-nucleated  0rgani8m8.§— Dr.  A.  B.  Macallum  gives 
the  following  as  the  summary  of  his  observations,  made  chiefly  on 
Saccharomyees,  BeggiaUoa,  and  the  Cyanophyceie. 

*  S.6.  k.  Akad.  Wctensch.  Amsterdam,  Sept.  30tb,  1899,  and  March  Slst,  1900. 
See  Bot  Ztg.,  IviiL  (1900)  2^  Abt,  p.  188. 

t  Pprxs^verbaux  des  sauces  Soc  des  Set  Pbys.  et  Nat.  de  Bordeaux,  Ann^ 
1898-9,  pp.  28-9. 

t  Ofv.  k.  VetenBk.-Akad.  FSrhandl.  Stockholm,  Ivii.  (1900)  pp.  393-7  (English). 

§  Trans.  Canadian  Inst.,  vi.  (1899)  pp.  439-503. 
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In  tho  CyaDopfayceie  there  is  .no  nacleos,  nor  any  stmctore  whidi 
resembles  a  nncleus.  Two  zones  can  be  made  oat  in  the  living  cell, 
one  oentral,  nncolourod,  the  other  peripheral,  holding  the  pigment. 
There  is  no  eyidenco  of  the  presence  of  a  special  ohromatophi^^  the 
pigment  being  dissolved  in  a  fluid.  There  are  two  types  of  granule, 
chiefly  found  respectively  in  the  central  body  and  in  the  peripheral 
layer.  The  heterocyst  is  a  degenerated  cell,  in  which  distinction  between 
the  central  and  peripheral  parts  is  lost.     Division  of  the  cell  is  direct. 

In  no  form  of  Beggiaioa  is  there  any  specialised  chromat in-holding 
structure  in  the  shape  of  a  nuclus  of  auy  kind.  There  is  no  differentia- 
tion of  the  cytoplasm  into  a  central  body  and  a  peripheral  layer.  The 
droplets  of  sulphur  are  contained  in  the  central  portion. 

In  Saecharomyces  the  cytoplasm  is  usually  finely  reticulated,  and 
contains  one  or  more  vacuoles.  In  addition  to  the  chromatin-likc 
substance  diffused  throughout  the  nrotoplasm,  there  is  usually  a  more  or 
less  homogeneous  spherical  body  in  the  cell,  the  *'  corpuscle,"  ''  nudens," 
''nucleole,"  and  "nuclein  body"  of  various  observers,  which  stains 
specially  with  haomatoxylin,  but  is  not  either  a  nucleus  or  a  nudeole. 
There  may  be  Feveral  in  a  cell  or  they  may  be  entirely  wanting.  The 
corpuscle  divides  when  budding  begins;  but  tho  division  is  purely 
mechanical,  and  is  not  essential  to  the  formation  of  the  bud.  In  cells 
of  8.  Ludfoigii  there  are  occasionally  structures  closely  resembling  a 
unclear  organ  ;  they  are  composed  of  vacuolised  chromatin. 

Beserye  Carbohydrates  of  Thallophjrtes.  * — In  the  Myxomyoetes, 
according  to  M.  G.  Clautrian,  the  most  abundant  carbohydnite  is 
prlycogon,  which  usually  occurs  in  the  plasmodes  in  a  half-dissolved  con- 
dition, less  often  as  amorphous  granules ;  the  spores  contain  only  oily 
substances.  Tho  Euflagellata,  whether  green  or  colourless,  contain  para- 
mylon  in  the  cytoplasm,  not  in  tho  chromatophores.  The  Peridinie» 
contain  drops  of  oil  and  true  starch ;  their  membrane  gives  the  reactions 
of  cellulose.  The  Cyanophycead  often  give  with  ioduie  a  reaction  re- 
sembling that  of  glycogen.  The  presence  of  glycogen  in  the  bacteria 
has  been  rendered  probable  by  Errera ;  their  mcnnbraue  gives  in  many 
cases  amyloid  reactions.  In  the  green  alg»  starch  plays  the  most 
important  part.  The  composition  of  the  brown  alg»  has  been  but  little 
investigated.  In  many  red  algad  there  is  a  carbohydrate  closely  allied 
to  starch.  Fungi  contain  abundance  of  glycogen  and  oily  substances, 
besides  various  forms  of  sugar,  glucose,  levulose,  trehalose,  and 
mannite. 

Influence  of  Chemical  Agents  on  the  Ghrowih  of  Alg»  and 
Pungif — ^N.  Ono  publishes  the  results  of  a  large  number  of  experiments 
on  tho  effect  on  Algaa  and  Fungi  of  a  number  of  different  chemical  salts, 
accompanied  by  a  series  of  tableiB.  Extremely  dilute  solutions  of  some 
poisonous  salts  promote  the  growth  of  the  lower  Algte ;  among  these  are 
zinc  sulphate,  farric  sulphate,  cupric  sulphate,  and  iron  arsenite.  It  is 
tlio  power  of  multiplication,  not  the  sizo  of  the  individual,  that  is  favour- 
ably affected.     A  smaller  quantity  of  the  mineral  salt  is  more  injurious 

•  Misc.  biol.  d6d.  au  Prof.  A.  Giiird,  p.  114,  Paris,  1899.  See  Boi  Ckintralbl., 
Ixxxiii.  (1900)  p.  159. 

t  Journ.  Coll.  Sci.  Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  xiii.  (1900)  pp.  141-86  (1  pL)  (Gkrman). 
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to  Fangi  than  to  Algsd.  The  formation  of  spores  is  especially  checked 
by  these  substances.  Of  mercuric  chloride  the  optimum  concentration 
for  Fongi  is  abont  0*0018  p.c. ;  of  oapric  sulphate  about  0*012  p.c. 

Crsrptogamia  Vascularia. 

Hegaspores  of  Isoetes  and  Selaginella.* — Herr  H.  Fitting  describes 
in  great  detail  the  structure  and  development  of  the  megaspores  and 
mogasporanges  in  these  genera,  especially  in  relation  to  the  mode  of 
growth  of  the  cell-wall.  The  following  are  the  more  imi)ortant  results 
of  the  investigation.  The  differentiation  of  the  megasporo  mother-cells 
takes  place,  in  Isoetes,  at  a  much  later  period  in  the  development  of  the 
sporanges  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  The  tapote-cells  never 
become  absorbed ;  in  both  genera  they  persist  antil  the  spores  are  nearly 
fully  ripe.  In  the  spore  mother-cells  the  first  changes  in  the  protoplasm, 
which  precede  division,  take  place  while  the  nucleus  is  still  completely 
at  rest.  The  formation  of  the  walls  of  the  special  mother-cells  takes 
place  chiefly  without  assistance  from  the  combining-filamiMits  bett^cen 
each  pair  of  daughter-nuclei.  The  spore-wall  consists,  in  both  genera, 
of  several  differentiated  layers,  which  the  author  distinguishes  as  peri- 
spore,  exospore,  mesospore,  and  endospore.  The  strongly  silicified 
perispore  is  formed  later  than  the  exospore,  apparently  at  the  expenso 
of  the  walls  of  the  special  mother-cells.  As  growth  proceeds  large 
spaces  are  formed  between  the  exospore  and  the  mesospore  on  the  one 
hand  and  between  the  mesospore  and  protoplasm  on  the  other  hand ; 
these  are  filled  by  a  fluid  which  furnishes  the  material  for  the  growth  of 
the  membranes,  which  takes  place  by  intussusception  in  both  t)ie  outer 
and  the  inner  layers.  The  pjasmolytic  condition  of  the  cell  forbids  tho 
idea  of  the  protoplasm  taking  any  direct  part  in  this  growth.  The 
small  amount  of  protoplasm  in  tho  spores  immediately  before  they  are 
ripe  renders  it  scarcely  possible  that  tho  nutrient  fluid  of  the  membranes 
can  be  derived  from  it ;  it  is  much  more  probable  that  it  is  the  tapete- 
colb  which  perform  this  function,  since  they  behave  like  active  gland- 
cells. 

Sporophyll  and  Sporange  of  Isoetes.  f  —  Mr.  R.  Wilson  Smith 
publishi^s  the  results  of  a  detailed  series  of  observations  on  the  struc- 
ture and  development  of  tho  sporophylls  and  sporanges  of  Isoetes  echino- 
spora  and  Engelmanni^  of  which  the  following  are  among  tho  more 
important. 

The  apex  of  the  stem  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  funnel-shaped  depres- 
sion, round  the  sides  of  which  the  leaves  are  arranged  spirally.  This 
depression  is  produced  by  the  expansion  of  the  cortical  cells  of  tho  stem 
in  all  directions.  The  air-cavities  are  formed  out  of  four  lon^zitudinal 
bonds  of  cells.  The  ligulo  originates  in  a  single  vesicular  cell.  Tho 
mature  ligule  can  be  distinguished  into  four  regions :  the  sheath,  tho 
glossopode,  a  region  of  living  cells,  and  a  region  of  disintegrating  colls. 
The  rudiment  of  the  sporange  is  a  transverse  row  of  superficial  cells 
below  the  ligule  ;  there  is  no  definite  hypodermal  archespore. 

•  Bot  Ztjr.,  Iviil.  (1900)  !*•  Abt.,  pp.  107-62  (2  pis.), 
t  Dot  Gazette,  xxix.  (1900)  pp.  225-58,  323-40  (8  pla.). 
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The  differoDtitition  in  tbe  development  of  tlie  megasporanges  and 
raicrosporanges  is  described  in  detail.  They  are  indistingaishable  antil 
they  have  attained  a  size  of  15,000  to  25,000  cells.  The  number  of 
microspores  in  a  microsporango  is  150,000  to  300,000;  of  megasporcA 
in  a  megasporange  150  to  300.  In  both  kinds  of  sporange  the  tapete  is 
organised  oat  of  the  layers  of  sterile  cells  adjacent  to  the  mother-cells  of 
tUe  spores.  The  first  leaves  of  a  season  are  megasporophylls,  and  thcso 
are  saoceeded  by  microsporophylls ;  occasionally  a  sporange  contains 
both  kinds  of  spore. 

AlffSD. 

Assimilation,  Transformation  of  Starch,  and  Befl^iration  in  the 
FlorideflB.* — According  to  Herr  H.  Eolkwitz,  the  starch  of  the  Floridee 
does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  the  higher  plants.  It  is  nsctl 
dp  in  the  same  way  after  being  stored  np.  Whether  there  are  also 
reserros  of  albuminoids  is  doubtful.  There  are  but  few  Floridese  which 
contain  no  starch.  The  red  pigment  appears  to  inflaence  the  accumula- 
tion of  starch,  assimilation,  growth,  and  respiration.  Respiration  is 
bat  Tery  feeble  in  the  Florideae ;  hence  the  absence  of  intercellular 
spaces. 

Hovements  in  Bometia  secundiflora.!  — 'Continuing  his  observa- 
tions on  this  singular  phenomenon,  Sig.  A.  Preda  states  that  it  com- 
mences in  the  cylindrical  cells  of  the  thallas,'the  apical  portion  of 
which  swells  up  enormously  under  the  influence  of  fresh  or  distilled 
water,  while  the  basal  portion  retains  nearly  its  normal  diameter,  thus 
giving  a  somewhat  pear-shaped  form  to  the  cell.  When  the  cell  finally 
bursts,  the  cytoplasm  contracts,  detaches  itself  from  the  longitudinal 
walls,  and  forms  an  axile  band  still  attached  to  the  two  septa,  or  to  the 
basal  septum  if  the  cell  be  a  terminal  one.  The  chromatophores  grada- 
ally  lose  their  red  pigmeat,  which  diffuses  itself  through  the  water. 
The  thallus  of  Bometia  appears  to  possess  the  power  of  gradually 
adapting  itself  to  a  less  saline  or  less  aerated  medium  than  that  which 
it  normally  inhabits. 

Structure  and  Beproduction  of  Compsopogon.;  — .Mr.  H.  Thaxtcr 
has  examined  a  species  of  this  rare  and  peculiar  tropical  alga  from 
Florida,  distinguished  by  its  bluish  or  yiolet-green  colour,  and  by  the 
filaments  being  composed  of  an  axial  row  of  very  large  cells  surrounded 
by  one  or  more  layers  of  corticating  cells — the  sole  representative  of 
the  family  Gompsopogonacece.  The  cells  of  the  filaments  show  an  active 
circulation  of  the  protoplasm.  Multiplication  takes  pliKse  by  apbmo- 
spores,  which  vary  greatly  in  size,  and  may  possibly  be  of  two  kinds, 
mega-  and  micro-aplanospores  ;  the  former  are  produced  singly  in  the 
sporange ;  both  kinds  are  globular,  and  destitute  of  cilia.  No  sexual 
organs  were  discovered ;  but  it  is  possible  the  micro-aplanospores  may 
be  antherozoids.  In  accordance  with  our  present  state  of  Imowledge, 
the  author  thinks  the  safest  place  for  Compsopogon  is  near  the  Bon- 
giaceie. 

*  Wissensob.  Meeresimters.  herausgegebcn  in  Kiel,  iv..  Heft  I,  pp.  31-62.  See 
Hedwigia,  xxxix.  (1900)  Beibl.,  p.  88. 

t  Nuov.  Giom.  Bot.  Ital.,  vii.  (1900)  pp.  209-14  (1  pi.).  Cf.  UiU  Journal,  ante, 
p.  359.  X  Bot.  Gazette,  xxix.  (1900)  pp.  259-66  (1  pi.). 
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GlassifioatioiL  of  Diatoms.* — Prof.  0.  E.  Bessey  proposes  a  scheme 
of  classifioation  of  the  DIatomacesa  foanded  on  that  of  SohtLtt,  bat  dif- 
fering from  it  in  some  minor  points.  He  reckons  np  72  genera,  arranged 
in  15  tribes. 

CMamydomonas  and  its  Effect  on  Water  Supplies.!  —Mr.  G.  0. 
Whipple  records  an  instance,  in  Massachusetts,  in  which  large  quantities 
df  Chlamydonumas  piUvi9culu8y  occurring  on  the  surface  of  a  pond,  im- 
parted to  the  water  a  distinct  unpleasant  and  oily  taste  and  odour. 

Tungi. 

Propagation  of  Fungi.| — Herr  G.  Elebs  doses  his  account  of  the 
various  modes  of  propagation  in  certain  fungi  by  an  elaborate  review 
of  the  physiology  of  the  different  processes,  &om  which  the  following 
may  be  extracted  as  among  the  more  important  conclusions. 

He  adopts  Sachs'  view  that  one  of  the  main  factors  is  the  action  of 
various  substances  of  the  nature  of  ferments.  The  action  of  external 
irritants  is  classified  under  three  heads,  viz.: — (1)  Those  conditions 
which,  under  all  circumstances,  are  essential  for  the  inception  of  the 
process  of  propagation;  to  these  fiiMtors  he  applies  Herbst's  term 
*^  morphogenons  irritants."  In  Saprolegnia  a  deficient  supply  of  nu- 
triment is  a  morphogenons  irrituit  for  the  formation  of  zoospores. 
(2)  Those  conditions  which,  by  themselves,  cannot  induce  the  formative 
process,  but  are  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  other  vital  processes ; 
these  he  terms  special  conditions.  ^3)  Those  conditions  which  are  con- 
ducive to  propagation  as  to  other  vital  processes,  but  which  can  always 
be  altered,  within  wide  limits,  without  disadvantage.  The  most  efficient 
morphogenons  irritants  are  changes  in  the  nutrient  material. 

KLeha  classifies  the  spores  of  Fungi,  Myxomycetes,  and  Bacteria 
under  three  heads,  viz.  :---(l)  KinosporeSy  those  which  are  the  result  of 
a  comparatively  simple  process  of  division  (motile  zoospores,  conids, 
pycnidospores) ;  (2)  PauhaporeSy  those  thick-walled  resting  cells  which 
are  formed  by  a  simple  process  of  transformation  of  cells  or  nucleated 
parts  of  cells,  and  serve  for  perpetuation  in  unfavourable  vital  conditions 
(resting-cells  of  the  Mucorinesd,  Saprolegnieas,  cysts  of  the  Myxomy- 
cetes) ;  (8)  Oarpo8pore$,  These,  wluch  are  the  product  of  a  more  com- 
plicated formative  process,  often  formed  in  special  receptacles  (zygotes 
of  the  Mucorinefe,  spores  of  the  receptacles  of  the  UstilagineaB  and 
Basidiomycetes,  ascospores,  &c.). 

The  relations  between  growth  and  propagation  are  treated  under 
four  heads,  viz.: — (1)  Growth  and  propagation  are  vital  processes 
which,  in  all  organisms,  depend  on  different  conditions ;  in  tiie  lower 
organisms  it  is  especially  external  conditions  that  determine  whether 
ffrowth  or  propagation  shall  take  place.  (2)  So  long  as  the  conditions 
fiivourable  for  the  growth  of  the  lower  organisms  are  present,  propaga- 
tion does  not  take  place.  Conditions  fSeivourable  for  this  process  are 
always  more  or  less  unfavourable  for  growth.  (8)  Growth  and  propaga- 
tion are  also  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  tne  limits  of  the  general 

*  Tians.  Amer.  Mior.  Soa,  xxi.  (1900)  pp.  61-85  (1  pi.). 
t  Tom.  oit,  pp.  97-102  (1  pl.> 

t  Pringdxeim'B  Jahrb.  f.  wW  Boi,  xxxt.  (1900)  pp.  80-103. 
Bee.  19ih,  1900  3  B 
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▼ital  conditions — temperature,  oxygen,  &c. — are  narrower  for  propaga- 
tion than  for  growth.  Growth  may  therefore  continue  when  propaga- 
tion is  checked  by  the  too  strong  or  too  weak  action  of  one  of  the 
conditions.  (4)  Growth  appears  to  be  a  preliminary  stage  for  the 
inception  of  propagation. 

Propagation,  therefore,  whether  sexual  or  non-sexual,  exhibits  a 
physiological  opposition  to  growth.  It  is  a  reaction  of  the  organism 
against  conditions  of  the  environment  which  are  un^ftvourable  to  growth. 
The  products  of  sexual  reproduction  are  better  adapted  for  a  long  period 
of  rest  and  for  the  production  of  a  vigorous  o£foprlng  than  those  which 
result  from  non-sexual  propagation. 

A  very  copious  bibliography  is  appended. 

Capacity  of  Fungi  to  absorb  Humin-substances.*  —  Limiting  the 
term  humus  to  those  substances  which  are  compounds  of  humin,  Herr 
P.  Beinitzer  confirms  in  the  main  Hoppe-Seyler's  statement  as  to  their 
•extreme  power  of  withstanding  deoomposition  under  ordinary  conditions. 
This  however  applies  only  to  the  power  of  living  organisms  to  extract 
carbon  from  humus.  If  another  source  of  carbon,  e.g.  sugar,  is  present, 
PenidUium  has  then  the  power  of  obtaining  its  nitrogenous  constituents 
from  humus,  which  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  nitrogen 
for  soil-organisms ;  whether  also  for  mycorhisa  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

HonoblepharidesD.f — Pro£  G.  v.  Lagerheim  publishes  a  monograph 
of  this  small  family  of  fungi,  consisting  of  the  two  genera  Monoblqpharu 
and  Diblepharis  g.  n.,  made  up  of  the  two  species  D.  insignis  and  /(uei" 
^sulatUy  with  the  following  diagnosis: — Thallus  simplex  v.  ramosos, 
protoplasmate  favoso ;  zoosporangia  zoosporis  compluribus,  biciliatis, 
post  evacuationem  globulum  olei  continentes ;  antheridia  spermatozoidiis 
uniciliatis  compluribus ;  oosphsariB  singulsB,  ex  parte  contentus  oogonii 
ort8B,  periplasmate  nullo;  oosporsB  in  oogonio  inclus»  maturescentes. 
Of  MonohlepharU  three  new  species  are  described,  Jf.  hrachyandara, 
regignenSy  and  ovigera. 

The  cell-membrane  appears  to  consist  of  a  pectinaceous  substance 
and  chitin,  with  but  little  cellulose.  The  cells  are  multinucleate.  The 
formation  of  zoospores  takes  place  without  any  previous  division  of  the 
nucleus.  As  soon  as  the  antherids  are  formed  they  contain  as  many 
nuclei  as  there  are  subsequently  antherozoids.  The  oogone  contains 
only  a  single  nucleus.  After  impregnation  the  nuclei  do  not  coalesce 
immediately,  but  remain  for  a  time  lying  side  by  side ;  complete  coales- 
cence takes  place  only  after  the  warts  make  their  appearance  on  the 
wall  of  the  oospore.     Gemmsd  were  observed  on  M.  hrachyandra. 

The  MonoblepharidesB  are  probably  most  nearly  related  to  the  Sapro- 
legniacesd;  they  also  display  resemblances  to  tiie  (Edogoniaces  and 
Coleooh8Btace»  among  AlgSB. 

Eertilisation  of  Albugo  Candida.^— The  following  results  have  been 
obtained  by  Prof.  B.  M.  Davis. 

Communication  between  the  oogone  and  the  antherid  is  established 

•  Bot  Ztg.,  Iviii.  (1900)  !*•  Abt.,  pp.  59-73. 

t  Bib.  k.  Svensk.  Vetensk-Akad.  Handl.,  xxv.  (1899)  42  pp.,  2  pla.,  and  2  tf»* 

X  Bot.  Gazette  xxix.  (1900)  pp.  297-311  (1  pi.).    Cf.  thia  Journal,  anU,  p.  92. 
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bj  a  papilla  from  the  former,  which  works  its  way  through  the  cellulose 
wialls  to  the  antherid.  The  differentiation  of  the  protoplasm  is  associated 
with  the  appearance  of  an  organised  spherical  protoplasmic  body  in  the 
centre  of  the  oogone,  the  **  coenocentram."  A  conspicuous  stage  in 
oogenesis  is  that  called  *'  zonation,"  when  the  nuclei,  usually  in  mitosis, 
lio  at  or  near  the  inner  boundary  of  the  periplasm,  and  the  coenooentrum 
is  very  prominent  in  the  centre  of  the  ooplasm.  The  oosphere  is  organ- 
ised after  the  stage  of  zonation,  when  one  of  the  nuclei  from  near  the 
periphery  returns  to  the  interior  of  the  protoplasm,  and  takes  a  position 
close  to  the  coenocentrum. 

The  oosphere  of  Albugo  Candida  is  usually  (perhaps  always)  uni- 
nucleate. At  the  time  of  zonation  the  tip  of  the  antheridial  tube  is  yery 
near,  if  not  directly  applied,  to  the  ooplasm.  As  it  penetrates  the 
oosphere  a  nucleus  slips  down  into  the  swollen  end  whose  surrounding 
wall  is  later  dissoWed,  and  the  sperm-nucleus  is  then  introduced  into  the 
ooplasm  surrounded  by  a  quantity  of  dense  cytoplasm.  The  sperm- 
nucleus  approaches  the  female  nucleus,  and  slowly  fuses  with  it  in  dose 
proximity  to  the  coenocentrum.  The  coenocentrum  is  not  a  permanent 
structure  in  the  protoplasm,  but  becomes  gradually  disorganised. 

Vnolear  Phenomena  in  the  Vstilwinese.*— Pro£  B.  A.  Harper  has 
carefully  investigated  the  cell-fusions  which  occur  in  U$t%lago  antJterarum^ 
Scahioswy  Maydia,  and  carho,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  not  of  a  sexual  nature.  In  cultures  2  or  3  days  old,  when  the 
supply  of  nutriment  is  deficient,  two  conids  lying  side  by  side  put  out 
protuberances  which  fuse  at  the  apex,  the  protoplasm  of  the  two  ceUs 
coalescing.  This  is  not  followed  by  any  fusion  of  the  nuclei  or  nuclear 
substance.  It  is  always  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  volume  of  the 
cells  and  of  the  amount  of  protoplasm  contained  in  them.  A  similar 
fusion  may  also  take  place  between  the  two  basal  cells  of  a  8 -celled 
promycele.  The  apical  cell  then,  as  a  rule,  degenerates,  or  fuses  with 
an  adjacent  single  sporid.  The  multiplication  of  fused  sporids  is  eflfected 
by  direct  budding,  or  by  a  2-8-celled  germ-tube.  The  author  compares 
this  process  with  similar  ones  in  other  Fungi  and  in  Algte,  where  there 
is  a  distinct  non-sexual  fusion  of  the  protoplasm  of  different  cells.  Its 
purposes  appear  to  be  an  increase  of  the  vegetative  substance,  a  more 
equable  distribution  of  nutrient  materials,  and  a  greater  power  of  resist- 
ance to  unfavourable  vital  conditions. 

Haustoria  of  the  Erysiphese.f — Mr.  Grant  Smith  has  followed  out 
the  development  of  the  haustoria  in  several  species  of  Erysipheee, 
especially  in  Eryaiphe  communis,  parasitic  on  Oeranium  maoulaium.  The 
al^rbing  organ  consists  of  a  slender  proximal  portion,  the  neck,  pene- 
trating the  epidermal  wall  of  the  cell,  within  which  it  enlarges  into  a 
vesicular  distal  portion  with  a  thin  wall.  The  vesicle  is  filled  with  a 
delicate  spongy  protoplasm.  The  mature  haustorium  always  contains 
one  nucleus.  It  is  almost  always  surrounded  by  a  thick  sheath-like 
layer,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  protoplasm  of  the  host-cell,  as  de 
Bary  supposed,  but  consists  of  disintegrated  cellulose  from  the  cellulose 
ingrowth  through  which  the  haustorium  has   made  its  way.      Slight 

•  Trans.  Wisconsin  Acad.  Set.,  xii.  pp.  475-98.    See  Bot.  Centralbl.,  IzxziiL 
1900)  p.  112.  t  Bot.  Gazette,  xxix.  (1900)  pp.  158-84  (2  pis.). 
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differences  are  found  in  the  straotnie  of  the  haastorinm  in  Eryiipke 
graminis,  parasitic  on  Poa  pratensia^  in  which  it  is  mnoh  brandied ;  in 
Undntda  Salieis  on  Scdix  diecohr ;  and  in  species  of  Phyllactinia^  pan- 
sitic  on  XarUhoxylon. 

Proteolysis  in  Aspergillus  niger.* — Dr.  G.  Malfitano  has  continiied 
his  researches  on  the  diastase  produced  by  this  fungus,  which  he  now 
calls  a  protease.  He  calls  attention  to  the  remarhBtble  resemblaaoe 
between  its  properties  and  those  of  papayin  and  of  the  proteolytic  enzyme 
of  malt.  It  acts  on  gelatin,  on  the  nucleo-albumins,  on  globulins,  and 
on  albuminates;  but  has  no  action  on  albumin  itself;  the  white  of 
egg  is  never  digested  by  it.  This  property  distinguishes  the  protease 
of  AMergilltu  firom  pepsin ;  from  papayin  it  differs  only  in  a  greater 
sensitiveness  to  the  injurious  action  of.  the  alkaline  phosphates.  It  is 
very  distinct  from  pancreatin,  which  acts  in  the  presence  of  aUoJine 
phosphates,  and  which  does  not  attack  coagulated  albumin. 

Hydrolysation  of  Eaffinose  by  Fenicillitun  glancnnLt  —  As  the 
result  of  a  long  series  of  experiments,  H.  Gillot  states  that,  in  a  mineral 
add  solution,  Penicillium  glaucum  secretes  a  zymase  capable  of  inverting 
rafi&nose.  This  is  shown  by  an  increase  in  the  acidity  of  the  culture- 
medium'  due  to  the  production  of  oxalic  and  succinic  acids.  In  a  pure 
2  per  cent,  solution  of  raffinose  the  Penidllium  also  induces  inversion. 
When  the  fungus  has  reached  a  certain  degree  of  development,  the 
alkalinisation  of  the  medium  does  not  prevent  the  secretion  of  the 
inverting  zymase ;  it  becomes  gradually  less  alkaline,  and  finally  acid» 
from  the  production  of  the  acids  named.  Of  the  allies  employed— 
soda,  potaissa,  and  ammonia — soda  is  the  least  injurious  to  the  fungus. 

New  Parasite  of  AmoebsB.} — ^In  addition  to  Nudeophaga,  IL  P.  A. 
Dangeard  finds,  on  a  species  of  Amcehay  a  different  parasite,  an  aqnatio 
filamentous  fungus,  the  systematic  position  of  which  it  is  at  present 
difficult  to  determine.  Ke  calls  it  provisionally  BhizcblepharU  Amaibm 
sp.  n. 

Parasitio  Eungi. — ^Mr.  J.  G.  Arthur  §  identifies  the  following  sdoidial 

and  teleutospore  forms  of  UredineaB  : — Pucdnia  Oonvolvuli  and  JEetdium 

Oalyategm ;  P.  Phragmitie  ;and  ^.  rvheUum ;  P.  americana  and  A 

Pentstemonie ;  P.  Windaorise  and  ^.  Ptelees ;  P.  Vilfse  and  JB,  vefhm- 

cola ;  P.  peridermiospora  and  ^,  Fraxini ;  P.  OaricU  and  jE.  Uriie» ; 

P.  angustata  and  JE,  Lycopi;  Vromycea  Euphorbm  and  JE.  Euj^korbim; 

Phragmidium  apeciosum  and  Caama  miniata ;    TriphragnUum  ulmarim 

and  0.  Uhnarm. 

Under  the  name  Oordycepa  Dovei  sp.  n.,  Mr.  L.  Bodway  ||  describeB 

a  new  species  of  this   genus,   parasitic  on  a  Coleopterous  larva  in 

Tasmania. 

A  new  parasitic  fungus,  Oylindroaporium  Komarawi^  belonging  to  the 

MelanconiesB,  has  been  found  by  Herr  A.  v.  Jaczewski,V  on  PolygonaUim 

humile,  in  Manchuria. 

♦  Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  xiv.  (1900)  pp.  420-48.    Ct  this  Journal,  ante,  p.  494. 

t  Bull.  Acad.  r.  Belgique  (01.  d.  SoienoesX  1900,  pp.  99-127. 

t  Le  Botauiste  (Dangeard)  vii.  (1900)  pp.  85-7.    Cf.  this  Journal,  1896,  p.  446. 

§  Boi  Gazette,  xxix.  (1900)  pp.  268-76. 

jl  Proc.  B.  Soc.  Tasmania,  1898-99  (1900)  pp.  100-2  (1  pL). 

ji  Hedwigia,  xxxix.  (1900)  BeibL,  p.  81  (1  fig.). 
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HerrP.  Dietel  *  has  found  the  telonftoepore  form  of  TJredo  Polypodii 
OB  Cyatopteria  fragilisy  and  regards  both  this  species  and  27.  Aapidioius  as 
belonging  to  Puccinicistrum  rather  than  to  Melampaorella, 

Herr  B.  Stager  f  enamerates  the  species  of  grass  which  can  be 
infected  by  the  following  kinds  of  ergot, — Glamceps  purpurea  the  ergot 
of  rye,  0.  mierocephala  t£e  ergot  of  Phragmites  communis,  and  C.  WiUoni 
the  ergot  of  Olyceria  fiuiians, 

Mr.  F.  H.  Blodgett  %  records  the  occurrence  of  Darluca  filum^  parasitic 
upoti  Uromyces  caryophyllinua,  the  rust  of  carnations. 

Dr.  C.  Massalongo§  describes  a  new  disease  of  Aucuha  japoniea, 
caused  by  the  attacks  on  the  leaves  of  a  hitherto  undescribed  parasitic 
fungus,  Bamularia  Aucuhm  sp.  n. 

Two  destructive  diseases  of  the  red  cedar  (Juniperua  virginiana)  are 
described  by  Mr.  H.  von  Schrenk,|l  one  caused  by  Polyporua  cameua^  the 
other  by  a  hitherto  undescribed  parasitic  fungus,  Polyporm  juniperinus 
sp.  n. 

Trichurus  spiralis  and  Stysanui  8temonite8.f — Mr.  H.  Hasselbring 
has  established  the  close  afiSnity  between  these  two  forms  of  Hypho- 
mycetous  fungi.  In  both  the  spores  germinate  in  a  peculiar  manner  by 
means  of  a  stout  primary  germ-tube  or  proembryo.  The  mycele  forms 
a  small  compact  colony,  ^m  which  there  arises  a  conidial  fhictification 
very  different  from  the  normal  fructification,  which  consists  of  a  bundle 
of  hyphce  bearing  basids  and  chains  of  conids  at  its  summit.  An 
amended  diagnosis  is  given  of  the  genus  TrichuruSy  which  includes  also 
T.  eylxndricuB. 

Botrytii  and  Sclerotinia.** — From  a  careful  examination,  in  natural 
conditions  and  under  culture,  of  Botrytis  dnerea  and  Sderotinia  Liber- 
Hana^  Mr.  Balph  E.  Smith  comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  though  nearly 
allied,  these  two  species  are  not  genetically  connected  with  one  another. 
The  latter  species  may  grow  either  as  a  parasite  or  as  a  saprophyte, 
and  has  no  conidial  stage  of  the  botrytis  type ;  sclerotes  are  produced 
abundantly,  and  the  peziza  form  is  easily  obtained.  Botrytis  dnerea 
is  much  less  often  parasitic ;  and  it  is  only  in  this  mode  of  life  that 
it  exhibits  any  close  resemblance  to  Sderotinia  Libertiana.  Its  sclerotes 
are  highly  characteristic,  but  no  peziza  form  has  at  present  been  pro- 
duced from  them.  A  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  diseases  caused  by 
or  attributed  to  the  two  fungi. 

Anthracnose  of  the  Applcft  —  Mr.  A.  B.  Cordley  has  investigated 
the  cause  of  this  disease  of  apple-trees,  commonly  known  as  **  canker," 
which  is  very  destructive  to  the  apple-trees  in  the  western  states  of 
America,  and  finds  it  to  be  quite  distinct  from  Sphseropsis  mahrum,  which 
produces  black-rot.     T]ie  producing  fungus,  which  is  parasitic  on  the 

•  Op.  cit,  xxxviii.  (1899)  Beibl.,  p.  259. 

t  8.B.  Bot.  Inst.  Bom.    See  Bot.  Oentralbl..  Ixxxiiii.  (1900)  p.  145. 

X  Bull.  Torrey  Bot  Club,  xxvii.  (1900)  pp.  289-90  (1  fig.). 

§  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  Ital.,  1900,  pp.  166-7. 

I  Bull.  No.  21  U.S.  Dptmt.  Agric  (Div.  Veg.  Phys.  and  Path.)  1900,  22  pp., 
7  pis.  and  8  figs.  %  Bot.  Gazette,  xxix.  (1900)  pp.  312-22  (2  pis.). 

••  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  869-407  (2  pU  and  3  figs.).  • 

ft  Op.  cit.,  XXX.  (1900)  pp.  48-58  (12  figs.). 
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cortex  of   branohee,  is  desoribed  as   a  new  species,  'under  tbe  name 
Olceosporium  malicorticis. 

Canker  of  the  Coffee.* — Herr  A.  Zimmermann  attribntes  tbe  disease 
of  tbe  coffee-tree  known  in  Java  as  canker,  to  tbe  attacks  of  a  bitherto 
nndescribed  fungus,  Bostrella  Coffew  g.  et  sp.  n.  No  diagnosis  of  the 
genus  is  given,  but  it  belongs  to  tbe  Ascomycetes.  B,  Coffew  is  a  yery 
cbaracteristic  wound-parasite  [?  sapropbyte]. 

Baotridium  flavom.  f — ^*  P*  A*  Dangeard  describes  tbe  structure 
and  tbe  protoplasmic  connections  in  tbis  rare  fungus,  found  on  rotten 
wood,  belonging  to  a  genus  of  Hypbomjcetes  distinguished  by  its 
pluriseptate  conids.  In  tbo  mycele  eacb  of  tbe  very  elongated  cells 
contains  a  number  (about  10,  or  even  as  many  as  20)  of  nuclei ;  adjoin- 
ing filaments  frequently  anastomose  witb  one  another ;  tbo  cytoplasm 
exhibits  a  remarkable  granular  structure.  The  cells  of  tbe  thallns 
communicate  with  one  another  by  a  perforation  which  occupies  tbe  centre 
of  each  transverse  septum  ;  but  tbis  connection  is  probably  only  transi- 
tory. The  conids  are  tbe  swollen  extremities  of  mycelial  filaments,  and 
are  150-190  y.  long  by  30-35  /x  broad ;  each  consists  of  firom  4  to  6 
cells,  which  communicate  with  one  another  by  protoplasmic  threads  like 
those  of  the  tballus.  In  some  of  the  conids  the  author  finds  special 
spherical  bodies  resembling  those  already  known  in  the  basids  of  the 
Polyporeffi,  the  asci  of  tbe  Pezizeas,  and  the  oospheres  of  tbe  Perono- 
sporesB  and  SaprolegniaceaB.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  tbe  fnnctioDs 
of  centrospberes,  and  tbe  author  proposes  for  them  tbe  term  c(Sfti09p)mu. 
M.  Dangeard  regards  Bactridium  flatum  as  being  probably  tbe  non-sexual 
state  of  an  ascomycetous  fungus.  It  is  very  subject  to  deformation  from 
tbe  attacks  pf  a  parasitic  fungus,  Oidium  Baciridii  sp.  n. 

Mycophthoroos  Fungus.J — According  to  Herr  W.  Rubland,  JTypo- 
crea  fungicola  is  a  true  mycophtborous  fungus  in  which  the  habit  has 
become  hereditary.  It  vegetates  freely  on  Polyporus  heitUinuSy  consuming 
first  its  protoplasm  and  then  its  cell-membrane,  without  any  direct  union 
of  the  hyphffi  of  tbe  two  fungi.  The  author  further  states  that  there  are 
16,  not  8,  ascospores  formed  in  tbe  asci  by  free-oell-formation. 

Origin  of  the  Basidiomyoetes.f — Starting  from  the  discovery  that 
Stilbufn  vulgare,  hitherto  regarded  as  a  typical  Hyphomycote,  is  a  tme 
Protobasidiomycete,  Mr.  G.  Massee  has  examined  other  species  of  StQ' 
humy  some  of  which  are  known  to  be  the  conidial  phases  of  species  of 
Sphmrostilbe,  while  others  are  not  known  to  be  connected  genetically  with 
any  higher  form.  He  finds  that  tbe  conidial  conditions  of  SphnerogUlbe 
microapora  and  gracilipes  are  identical  in  structure  with  Stilbum  vulgare^ 
in  other  words  are  true  Protobasidiomycetes.  Hence  tbe  conidial  con- 
dition of  an  ascigerous  fungus  may  be  a  true  Protobasidiomycete.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Autobasidiomycetes  are  descended  from  the 
Protobasidiomycetes.  The  former  have  probably  been  derived  by  gra- 
dual modification  of  tbe  spore-bearing  organs  or  basids  of  conidial  forms 
of  certain  ascigerous  fungi. 

•  Med.  uit  e'Landfl  Plant.,  xxxvii  (1900)  (Batavia).  See  Bot.  CentialbJ.,  Uxxiii. 
(1900)  p.  88.  +  Le  Botaniste  (DaDgeard)  viL  (1900)  pp.  33-46  (1  pL). 

t  Abhandl.  Bot.  Ver.  Brandenburg,  xlii.  (1900)  pp.  53-64  (1  pi.).  See  Hedwigia, 
xzxix.  (1900)  Beibl,  p.  93.       §  Joum.  Linn.  See.,  xxxiv.  (1900)  pp.  438-48  (2  pi). 
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Meaning  of  Mycorhiza.*  —  Herr  E.  Stahl  discusses,  with  great 
wealth  of  detail,  the  vital  phenomena  which  accompany  respectively  the 
presence  and  the  ahsence  of  ectotrophic  or  endotrophic  mycorhiza,  enu- 
merating all  the  classes  of  plants  in  which  it  is  known  to  exist.  While 
there  are  some  natural  families  in  which  the  presence  of  mycorhiza  is 
at  present  entirely  unknown — Cruoifer©,  Cyperaceae,  PolypodiaceaB — 
the  author  considers  it  probable  that  the  greater  number  of  the  higher 
plants  are  capable,  at  least  under  certain  circumstances,  of  entering  into 
this  symbiosis  with  fungi. 

The  explanation  given  by  the  author  of  the  occurrence  in  the  same 
forest,  of  plants  which  do,  and  plants  which  do  not  obtain  their  nourish- 
ment in  this  way,  is  that  the  difference  is  accompanied  by  a  difiference 
in  their  facility  for  absorbing  saline  food-material.  Plants  with  a 
powerful  transpiration  current  can  dispense  with  the  formation  of  myco- 
rhiza ;  while  those  in  which  the  transpiration  is  only  feeble  can  obtain 
a  sufficient  supply  only  with  the  assistance  of  the  symbiotic  fungus. 
Indications  of  strong  transpiration  are  afforded  by  the  excretion  of  drops 
of  water,  rapid  withering  when  out,  and  the  abundant  formation  of  starch 
in  leaves  exposed  to  the  light ;  feeble  transpiration,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  the  absence  of  exuded  water  and  the  abundant  formation  of  sugar. 
Autotrophic  plants  furnish,  as  a  rule,  a  larger  proportion  of  ash  than 
mycotrophio. 

A  very  interesting  comparison  is  drawn  between  mycotrophic,  para- 
sitic, and  carnivorous  plants;  all  these  phenomena  being  devices  for 
attaining  the  same  end. 

Protophyta. 
a.  Sohiaophyoeaa. 

OloBOcapsa  alpina.t — ^Herr  F.  Brand  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
structure  and  life-history  of  this  rare  Alpine  alga.  The  following  are 
given  as  new  results.  The  cell  has  only  a  very  thin  membrane,  not 
usually  discernible,  and  not  separable  from  the  cell-contents.  The 
gelatinous  envelope  which  surrounds  the  cell  is  covered  by  a  cuticle. 
The  size  of  the  cell  varies  much  more  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed. 
The  cell-contents  appear  to  be  sometimes  homogeneous,  sometimes 
granular ;  the  colour  is  bluish-green  varying  greatly  in  its  tint.  The 
gelatinous  envelope  with  its  cuticle  corresponds  to  the  sheath  of  the 
filamentous  CyanophycesB ;  it  is  not  formed  by  swelling  of  the  cell- 
membrane,  but  is  excreted  from  the  cell.  Under  certain  conditions  it 
becomes  stiff  and  thin.  In  the  vegetative  condition  the  colony  has  only 
a  single  general  cuticle,  which  never  encloses  more  than  two  complete 
generations  of  daughter-colonies.  The  external  appearance  of  the 
organism  varies  so  greatly  in  many  respects  that  all  the  blue-violet 
species  hitherto  described,  and  some  also  of  the  colourless  species,  must 
he  regarded  as  forms  of  0,  alpina. 

Besides  the  coloured  and  the  colourless  states  hitherto  known,  OIcbo- 
eapea  alpina  occurs  also  in  three  others : — (1)  the  dry  state,  an  imperfect 
resting  condition,  with  very  thin  dry  envelope,  and  usually  smaller  cells 
and  colonies;  (2)  the  persistent  state,  with  dark  red  or  brown-violet 

*  Pringaheim'B  Jahrb.  f.  wies.  Bot.,  xxxiv.  (1900)  pp.  539-668  (2  figs.), 
t  Bot.  C5entralbl.,  Ixxxiii.  (1900)  pp.  224-36,  280-6,  309-13  (9  figs.). 
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gelatinons  enyelope,  and  thick  dear  onticle,  during  which  a  remarkahle 
multiplication  of  cells  takes  place,  comparable  to  the  formation  of  anxo- 
spores  in  diatoms ;  (3)  the  disintegrated  condition  (HaHu  Moluttui)^  an 
Aphanocapsa-like  condition,  into  which  all  the  other  states  may  pass. 
Tlie  remarkable  roughness,  or  formation  of  warts  and  spines  on  the 
periphery  of  the  cells,  is  no  typical  strnctore,  but  occurs  only  in  certain 
indiyidnals. 

$,  SohiBomyoetes. 

Structure  and  Development  of  Bacteria.  *  —  Prof.  F.  YejdoTsk^f 
found  in  a  species  of  Oammarua  large  numbers  of  a  bacterium  which 
from  its  size  formed  a  suitable  object  for  examining  the  structure  and 
development  of  these  minute  organisms.  The  parasite  existed  in  large 
numbers  in  the  lymph,  and  also  occurred  in  the  fat  cells,  and  sometimes 
in  leucocytes.  The  single  adult  rodlet  attains  a  length  of  9-10  /i,  is 
2-2*6  fx  broad,  and  its  ends  are  more  or  less  round^  Many  of  the 
rodlets  are  somewhat  narrower  about  the  centre  than  at  the  ends,  which 
therefore  have  a  slightly  bulbous  appearance.  A  well  defined  sheath  or 
investing  membrane  contains  a  protoplasmic  juice  and  a  centrally 
located  nucleus.  In  the  adult  forms  vacuoles,  usually  one  at  each  end 
of  the  rodlet,  are  visible,  but  in  the  younger  forms  or  fferms  these  are 
wanting.  The  young  microbe  or  germ  is  spheroidal  and  nucleated,  and 
exists  in  the  nephridud  fat  cells  as  well  as  in  the  lymph.  The  cytoplasm 
of  the  fat  cells  is  dilated  into  cysts  distended  with  young  microbes.  The 
smallest  germ  observed  measured  4  ft  in  diameter.  As  they  grow  they 
lose  their  spheroidal  shape,  become  elongated  and  cylindrical,  and 
possessed  of  vacuoles.  The  observations  were  made  from  films  stained 
with  hcematoxylin,  and  also  with  magnesia-picrocarmine  and  contrast- 
stained  with  bleu  de  Lyon.  The  objects  depicted  in  the  fat  cells  and 
leucocyte  have  little  resemblance  to  an  ordinary  bacterium.  Pure  cul- 
tures and  infection  experiments  are  not  alluded  to. 

Influence  of  Sunlight  on  Bacteria.  f  —  Herr  L.  iB^edzior  records 
experiments  as  to  the  effect  of  sunlight  on  bacteria  such  as  B.  pyocyanew, 
B.  diphtheria,  B.  nrUhracis^  B.  typhamu,  Vibrio  metchnikavi,  and  F.  AoUrm, 
8unlight  exerts  a  bactericidal  action,  not  only  in  the  presence  of  oxygen, 
but  also,  though  to  a  less  extent,  in  that  of  hydrogen.  The  latter  is 
also  less  marked  if  the  bacteria  be  suspended  in  some  fluid.  After  four 
hours'  exposure  to  sunlight  the  cholera  vibrio  became  quite  harmless, 
though  after  two  hours  it  remained  sufficiently  virulent,  when  injected 
intraperitoneally,  to  kill  animals.  On  garden  earth  and  on  drain  and 
sewage  water  the' action  of  sunlight  is  but  feeble.  The  colour  of  the 
soil  exerts  inhibitory  influences  of  variable  intensity,  for  while  the 
chemical  rays  take  15  minutes  to  penetrate  a  layer  of  garden  mould 
2  mm.  thick,  they  pass  through  a  layer  of  sand  of  equal  thickness  in 
6  minutes.    After  their  transit,  their  bactericidal  action  is  lost 

Flocculation  of  Bacteria.^  —  Mr.  B.  Oreig  Smith  records  some 
interesting  observations  and  experiments  on  the  effect  of  certain  salts 
on  bacterial  suspensions.     From  his  experiments  he  infers  that  bacteria 


•  Ceutralbl.  Bakt  u.  Par^  2««  Abt.,  vi.  (1900)  pp.  577-89  (1  pi.), 
t  Arch.  f.  Hygiene,  xxvi.  (1899)  p.  323.    See  Bot  CeatralbL,  Ix: 
p.  240.  t  Proc.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  8.  Wales,  xxv.  (1900)  pp.  65-7. 
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are  not  flocculated  by  salts  of  potassium,  sodium,  or  ammonium,  like 
particles  of  suspended  inoi^anic  matter,  and  consequently  a  pure  flocou- 
lation  or  coagulation  cannot  be  employed  as  a  means  of  separating 
bacteria  from  cultures  or  of  causing  ultra-microscopical  bacteria  to 
cohere  into  visible  aggregates.  Salts  of  lime  form  a  precipitate  of 
calcium  phosphate  with  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  medium.  Since 
all  ordinary  media  contain  phosphates,  and  the  organisms  grown  therein 
always  retain  traces  of  phosphoric  acid,  any  substance  capable  of  forming 
an  insoluble  phosphate  will,  when  added  to  bacterial  suspensions,  cause 
a  precipitate  to  ft>rm,  and  this  by  entrappiug  the  bacteria  will  produce 
an  apparent  flocculation  of  the  organisms.  Bacteria  when  grown  in 
ordinary  media  exhibit  different  powers  of  precipitation  with  calcium 
salts,  Bac,  typhosus  requiring  only  one-fifth  the  amount  required  by 
B.  colt  commune.  Calcium  chloride  can  be  employed  as  a  means  of 
distinguishing  between  these  two  organisms.  The  method  consists  in 
pipetting  2  ccm.  of  a  two  or  three  days'  bouillon  culture  into  a  narrow 
test-tube,  and  adding  1  ccm.  of  calcium  chloride  solution  containing 
1  grm.  crystallised  calcium  chloride  per  100  ccm.  The  mixture  is  shaken, 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  this  time  B.  typhosus 
€hows  a  well  defined  precipitate,  and  in  an  almost  clear  supernatant  fluid 
several  large  flocoules  adhering  to  the  walls  of  the  tube.  On  the  other 
hand,  B.  coli  has  au  ill  defined  precipitate  and  a  very  turbid  supernatant 
fluid. 

Influence  of  Bacteria  on  the  Decomposition  of  Bone.*  — Prof.  J. 
Stoklasa  records  experiments  on  the  influence  of  bacteria  on  bone  de- 
composition. The  species  used  were  B.  megcUerium,  B,  fluareseens 
Uquefaciens,  B,  proteus  vulgaris,  B,  hutyrieus,  B,  mycoides^  B.  meserUericus 
vulgatus.  These  were  cultivated  in  a  medium  containing  bone-dust, 
potassium  sulphate,  magnesium  chloride,  and  iron  sulphate,  and  after  an 
incubation  of  20  days  the  amount  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  was 
determined  as  amid,  diamin,  and  monamin  nitrogen.  The  results  showed 
that  bacteria,  especially  B,  megateriumy  B,  mycoides,  and  B.  mesentericus 
tmlgarisy  are  very  effective  agents  in  removing  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen 
from  bone.  The  laboratory  experiments  were  confirmed  by  cultivating  oats 
in  a  hot-house  with  different  composts  and  with  different  bacteria.  The 
composts  used  were  superphosphate.  Chili  saltpetre,  bone  meal,  bone  meal 
with  glucose,  and  with  xylose.  The  same  three  bacteria  again  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  list. 

Presence  of  the  Members  of  the  Diphtheria  Group  of  Bacilli  other 
than  the  Klebs-Loeffler  Bacillus  in  Milk.t — Dr.  J.  W.  H.  Eyre,  who  has 
examined  large  numbers  of  samples  of  milk,  states  that  several  groups 
of  baciUi  exhibiting  segmentation,  metachromatism,  and  clubbed  invo- 
lution forms,  are  occasionally  present  in  retail  milk.  The  bacilli  of 
these  groups  agree  in  resembling  BcusiUus  diphtherm  to  some  extent, 
but  are  capable  of  being  differentiated  from  it  and  also  from  each  other. 
They  arrange  themselves  according  to  their  colour-production  into  three 
wel£-defined  groups  which  are  characterised  by  the  coloration  of  the 
colonies  themselves  in  groups.     In  group  1  the  colony  is  yellow,  and  in 

♦  Centralbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  2"*  Abt.,  vi.  (1900)  pp.  526-35,  554-60  (9  pla.). 
t  Brit  Med.  Joum.,  1900,  ii.  pp.  426-7. 
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group  3  white,  without  the  nutrient  medium  being  affected ;  while  in 
group  2  the  medium  assumes  a  pinkish  hue,  though  the  colonies  are  but 
slightly  ohromogenio.  None  of  these  groups  are  pathogenic  From 
the  foregoing  the  author  concludes  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
diagnose  the  presence  of  the  true  B,  diphiherise  in  a  milk  sample  by 
microscopical  tests  alone,  and  that  the  identity  of  the  Elebs-Loeffler 
bacillus  can  only  be  established  by  careful  consideration  of  its  bio- 
logical and  pathogenio  characters. 

Belations  of  Symptomatic  Anthrax  and  the  Septic  Vibrio.  * — 
MM.  E.  Leclainche  and  H.  Valine,  after  alluding  to  the  close  biological 
relations  of  the  bacterium  of  symptomatic  anthrax  and  the  septic  yibrio, 
state  that  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the  two  microbes ;  for  while  the 
septic  vibrio  produces  in  the  serum  of  the  specific  oedema  and  in  the 
peritoneal  sac  of  guinea-pigs  long  forms,  these  are  constantly  absent  in  the 
case  of  symptomatic  anthrax,  ^e  same  methods  for  immunising  against 
anthrax  are  applicable  to  the  yibrio,  and  the  immunising  serums  are  in 
both  cases  rigorously  specific.  The  same  holds  good  for  agglutination 
by  these  serums.  Animals  vaccinated  against  anthrax  are  not  inmiimised 
against  the  vibrio  f  and  reciprocally  vaccination  against  the  septiciBmia 
does  not  protect  against  anthrax. 

Filament  Formation  by  Plague  Bacilli.t  —  Br.  T.  Skschivan  calls 
atteotion  to  the  formation  of  filaments  by  plague  bacteria  when  culti- 
vated on  agar.  The  tendency  to  form  filaments  in  some  samples, 
especially  when  cultivated  on  suitable  media,  is  so  great  as  to  deserve 
the  t^rm  bacterial  myoele.  In  some  filaments  lateral  branchings  were 
noticed,  and  this  tendency  was  not  confined  to  the  longer  forms,  but  was 
also  manifested  in  the  shorter  ones,  which  then  might  assume  a  distinct 
Y-shape.  The  filaments  were  produced  most  copiously  on  glycerin-agar. 
Cultures  on  NaCl  agar  containing  fish-muscle  were  remarkable  for  invo- 
lution forms  or  heteromorphism. 

New  Pathogenio  Streptococou8.| — ^Dr.  E.  Libman  isolated  from  the 
stools  of  a  case  of  enteritis  a  streptococcus  which  produced  a  sur&ce 
growth  on  glucose-agar  and  lactose-agar,  the  medinm  becoming  milky- 
white.  The  whiteness  appeared  to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  acid  by 
which  the  albumen  of  the  medium  was  precipitated.  Saccbarose-agar 
did  not  become  white.  The  streptococcns  was  pathogenic  to  mice,  and 
caused  acute  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

Other  pathogenic  organisms  were  found  to  be  able  to  precipitate 
the  albumen  from  human  blood-serum  in  the  presence  of  grape-sugar. 
The  growth  of  most  species  is  much  stronger  on  glucose  agar  to  which  a 
small  quantity  of  serum  is  added  than  on  the  ordinary  serum-agar. 

Diplocoocus  of  Bheumatio  Fever.§— Dr.  F.  J.  Poynton  and  Dr.  A. 
Paine  isolated  from  cases  of  rheumatic  fever  a  diplocoocus  which  was 
cultivated  in  bouillon  and  milk,  acidified  with  lactic  acid,  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  blood-agar.  Pure  cultures  injected  into  rabbits  produced  endo- 
carditis, pericarditis,  polyarthritis,  and  chorea.  From  the  lesions  in 
the  animals  the  diplococous  was  regained.  The  coccus  was  stained  with 
oarbol-thionin. 

♦  Ann.  Inet.  Pasteur,  xlv.  (1900)  pp.  390-6. 

t  Centralbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  !••  Abt.,  xxviii.  (1900)  pp.  289-92  (4  ^ga,). 

X  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  293-4.  §  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  1900,  ii.  pp.  1188-9. 
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Morphology  of  Bacillus  Mallei.*  —  Prof.  B.  Galli-Valerio,  ^m  a 
farther  series  of  ohservations  on  the  morphological  appearances  found 
in  onltnres  of  Bacillus  Mallei,  concludes  that  the  filamentous  and  club* 
shaped  forms  are  not  involntion  forms  produced  in  old  cultures,  for  he 
has  observed  them  both  in  very  young  caltures  and  in  hanging  drops. 
Indeed  they  may  be  quite  rare  in  old  caltnres.  On  boiled  young  carrot 
they  are  especially  frequent.  The  author  confirms  Shattock's  statement 
that  white  mice  are  not  refractory  to  £.  Mallei,  and  has  been  able  to 
recover  from  the  lesions  the  short,  the  filamentous,  and  the  club-shaped 
forms. 

Bacteriolysis  of  Anthrax.t  —  M.  G.  Malfitano  remarks  that  living 
protoplasm  is  able  to  elaborate  diastases  which  are  capable  of  destroy- 
ing the  cell  which  has  given  rise  to  them.  The  degeneration  and  dis- 
solution of  anthrax  as  observed  in  old  cultures  and  unsuitable  media 
are  due  to  the  action  of  diastases.  This  spontaneous  bacteriolysis  or 
autobacteriolysis  is  in  constant  relation  to  the  presence  of  proteolytic 
diastase  in  the  cell,  and  there  is  a  close  relation  between  the  quantity 
of  protease  produced  by  the  bacteria  aud  the  autobacteriolysis  under- 
gone by  the  cells.  Protease,  like  other  bacterial  diastases,  has  its 
optimum  reaction  near  the  neutral  point.  What  the  internal  mechanism 
is  which  brings  this  destructive  agency  into  action  is  as  yet  unknowu, 
though  certain  facts  bearing  on  the  question  are  mentioned.  These  are 
the  condition  of  the  medium  and  the  sudden  arrest  of  protoplasoiic  life 
by  certain  antiseptics,  always  provided  that  these  agencies  do  not  annul 
the  action  of  the  diastase.  The  author  concludes  by  referring  to  similar 
results  obtained  by  Emmerich  and  Low  and  by  Gameleia,  and  points  out 
that  his  views  are  much  more  simple  and  probable. 

iEtiology  of  Pulpitii.l — ^Dr.  O.  Sieberth  contests  the  statement  of 
Arkovy  §  that  Bacillus  gangrenm  pulpm  is  the  cause  of  dental  gangrene. 
From  an  examination  of  131  cases  he  is  inclined  to  assign  the  cause  to 
streptococci  which  were  constantly  present,  and  not  to  B.  gangrenm 
pulpa  which  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

Bacillus  Pathogenic  to  Fiih.||  —  Mr.  B.  Oreig  Smith  describes  a 
new  bacillus  which  he  designates  Bacillus  piscicidus  hipdarisy  to  indi- 
cate its  pathogenicity  and  the  bipolar  germination  of  the  spores.  The 
bacillus  was  isolated  from  fish  which  camo  from  Lake  Illawarra.  Its 
pathogenic  action  was  tested  on  fish  and  guinea-pigs.  The  latter  were 
unafifected,  but  the  fish  died.  The  tissues  and  organs  of  the  inoculated 
animals  contained  large  numbers  of  the  bacilli.  The  bacillus  is  a  rod- 
let  with  rounded  ends,  measuring  0'8by2to3*6/iu  It  grows  singly 
in  pairs  in  short  chains  and  long  filaments.  It  is  easily  stained.  It 
forms  a  central  spore.    It  is  motile,  with  usually  one  polar  flagellum. 

The  organism  grows  quickly  in  the  usual  media  at  20^  as  well  as  at 
87^.  In  the  absence  of  air  the  growth  is  scanty.  On  gelatin,  which  is 
liquefied,  the  growth  is  white,  the  characters  of  the  first  two  crops 
dilfering  somewhat  from  the  third  and  later  ones.    On  agar  the  colonies 

•  Centralbl.  Baki  u.  Par.,  I"  Abi,  xxviii.  (1900)  pp.  853-9  (26  figs.). 

t  Comptes  Rendns,  cxxxi.  (1900)  pp.  295-8. 

I  Centralbl.  Bakt.  n.  Par.,  V*  Abt,  xxvilL  (1900)  pp.  302-3. 

§  Cf.  this  Journal,  1898.  p.  579. 

U  Proo.  Linn.  8oc.  N.  S.  Walee,  xxv.  (1900)  pp.  122-30  (2  pla.). 
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4ure  white  and  of  various  shapes.  In  honillon  a  dense  white  deposit  is 
thrown  down.  It  grows  well  also  on  potato  or  blood-serum,  and  in  milk. 
The  casein  in  milk  cultures  is  first  coagulated  and  then  dissolved.  It 
does  not  produce  gas  or  form  indoL  The  germination  of  spores  was  ob- 
served from  samples  taken  from  an  old  agar  culture  and  sown  in  gelatin. 
As  the  spore  enlarged  it  became  less  and  less  refractile.  *'  The  rod 
•emerged  from  one  of  the  poles  and  grew  outwards  until  the  protruded 
•end  was  as  long  as  the  spore-case.  By  this  time  the  distinction  between 
rod  and  spore  had  practically  disappeared.  A  protrusion  then  appeared 
at  the  other  end  of  the  spore-case,  and  growth  proceeded  in  two  direc- 
tions. The  spore-case  was  then  thrown  o£^  and  this  was  followed  by 
division  of  the  lengthened  rod  into  two  parts.  The  daughter  bacillus 
from  the  end  last  to  emerge,  slowly  bent  round  until  it  was  at  an  angle 
of  45^  with  the  other  rod,  when  it  suddenly  slipped  along  the  side  of 
the  latter.  Germination  occurred  in  ^  hours  at  laboratory  temperature 
(20°) ;  an  hour  later  there  were  two  cells,  and  in  another  four  bacilli." 
The  affinities  of  the  microbe  are  then  discussed,  and  the  differences 
between  B.  pwdcidua  hipolarU  and  other  organisms  alluded  to. 

Bacillus  Pathogenic  to  Carassius  auratus.* — Dr.  J.  Ceresole  de- 
scribes a  bacterium  which  caused  an  epizootic  among  specimens  of 
OaraMiua  auratus  kept  in  an  aquarium.  The  principal  lesion  was  an 
ulcer  at  the  back  of  the  head.  Bacterioscopio  observations  showed  the 
presence  of  a  bacillus  2-2*5  p.  long  by  0'i-0*9  /x  broad.  It  is  motile, 
stains  well,  and  is  easily  cultivated.  It  is  a  potential  anaerobe;  its 
optimum  temperature  is  18°  G.  The  cultures  exhale  the  decomposition 
odour.  At  first  the  growth  is  white  or  yellowish,  but  later  on  may  be- 
come red.  Gelatin  is  liquefied.  The  virulence  of  the  organism  rapidly 
decreases  in  artificial  cultures.  Indol  is  formed  in  beef-broth  cultures. 
The  bacillus  is  very  pathogenic  to  rabbits  as  well  as  to  Carasaius  auratus. 
It  is  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  blood  of  these  fish  dead  of  the 
disease.  Other  fish  inoculated  with  pure  cultures  were  unaffected.  From 
the  appearances  found  the  new  microbe  is  designated  the  bacillus  «>f 
ulcerative  septicsmia  of  Carassius  auratus. 

Varieties  of  Pseudodiphtheria  Bacilli,  t  —  Dr.  D.  Gromakowsky 
states  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  pseudodiphtheria  bacilli,  which  are 
distinguished  by  their  cultural  characters  and  by  their  growth  in 
bouillon : — (1^  is  a  relatively  thick  rodlet  of  variable  length,  which 
does  not  render  bouillon  turbid.  It  resembles  Loeffler's  bacillus  in 
staining  by  NeisBer*s  method,  and  in  the  acid  reaction  which  it  developes 
in  bouillon.  Its  distinguishing  characters  are  its  large  size  and  its 
cultural  appearances.  (2)  is  a  rodlet,  of  medium  thickness  and  length, 
which  after  24  hours  at  36^  C.  renders  bouillon  markedly  turbid  and 
causes  a  copioas  deposit  Morphologically  and  culturally  it  closely 
resembles  Loeffler's  bacillus.  Its  distinguishing  feature  is  the  absence 
of  acid  reaction  in  bouillon  and  a  negative  Neisser  staining.  (3)  is  a 
short,  thin  rodlet  which  causes  only  slight  cloudiness  in  the  medium 
and  a  scanty  deposit.  It  has  some  resemblance  in  appearance  to 
Loeffler's  bacillus. 

♦  Centralbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  !«•  Abt,  xxviiL  (1900)  pp.  305-9. 
t  Tom.  oit.,  pp.  1 30-43  (3  fige.). 
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Baoilla8  variabilis  lymph»  vaccinalis.*  —  Dr.  K.  Nakanishi  haa 
found  from  further  investigation,  that  B.  variabilis  lymphee  vcusdnalis 
is  a  constant  habitant  of  the  normal  skin  of  men  and  animals,  and  there- 
fore has  no  tetiologioal  relation  to  vaccinia  or  variola.  The  cultures 
were  therefore  contaminated  with  the  real  pock-microbes,  which  at  pre-^ 
sent  remain  unknown. 

Mechanism  of  Agglutination.t — ^Mr.  B.  Greig  Smith,  after  alluding 
to  the  >dews  of  previous  observers  regarding  the  mechanism  of  aggluti- 
nation, states  that  it  appears  to  him  that  agglutination  is  caused  by  the 
formation  of  a  delicate  precipitate  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  bacteria 
and  in  the  fluid  in  which  the  bacteria  are  suRpended.  This  precipitate 
is  flocculated  or  coagulated  by  the  saline  constituents  of  the  medium  and 
of  the  serum.  Since  the  precipitate  is  invisible  to  ordinary  micro- 
scopical observation  and  the  bacteria  are  visible,  an  apparent  agglutina- 
tion of  the  latter  only  is  seen  to  take  place  by  the  action  of  active  sera. 

Fischer's  Structure  and  Functions  of  Bacteria.} — ^Prof.  A.  Fischer's 
Lectures  an  Bacteria  have  been  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  A.  Oop- 
pen  Jones,  who  has  performed  his  task  in  a  most  admirable  manner. 
The  Lectures  an  Bacteria  were  intended  to  serve  as  an, introduction  to 
the  subject  and  to  form  a  concise  compendium  of  the  vast  literature  of 
the  science.  The  intention  of  the  autiior  has  been  fully  attained ;  the 
outlines  are  drawn  with  a  firm  and  masterly  hand  ;  and  though  the  t«xt 
amounts  to  but  168  pages,  nothing  necessary  to  a  full  comprehension  of 
the  subject  has  been  omitted.  Besides  what  is  generally  accepted,  the 
work  includes  some  novelties,  such  as  the  author's  own  classification 
of  bacteria,  and  also  a  suggestion  that  modes  of  life  might  serve  as  a 
basis  for  classification.  According  to  this  view.  Bacteria  might  be 
divided  into  three  biological  groups, — ^the  prototrophic,  metatrophic, 
and  paratrophic.  The  prototrophic  species  are  those  which  require  little 
or  no  organic  compounds  for  their  nutrition,  e.g.  nitrifying  bacteria, 
bacteria  of  rod-nodules,  sulphur  and  iron  bacteria.  The  metatrophic 
include  the  zymogenic,  saprogenic,  and  saprophile  bacteria,  and  cannot 
live  unless  they  have  organic  substances  (nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous) 
at  their  disposal  The  paratrophic  exist  only  in  the  tissues  and  vessels 
of  living  organisms  and  are  true  (essential)  parasites.  The  scope  of  the 
work  may  be  more  nearly  appreciated  from  a  consideration  of  the  chief 
topics  discussed.  The  Morphology  and  Taxonomy  are  first  dealt  with, 
after  which  the  author  passes  on  to  the  Distribution  and  Origin,  the 
Physiology  of  the  Nutrition  and  Bespiration  of  Bacteria.  Then  come  the 
Influence  of  physical  agents,  and  the  Action  of  chemicals.  These  are 
followed  by  Bacteria  and  the  circulation  of  nitrogen  in  nature,  and  the 
Circulation  of  carbon  dioxide  in  nature ;  the  work  concludiug  with  three 
chapters  on  Bacteria  in  relation  to  disease.  Appended  are  some  useful 
and  explanatory  notes. 

Now,  F.  G.— Laboratory  Work  in  Bacteriology. 

2iid  edition^  Ann  Arbor,  Biichigan,  1900,  563  pp. 
St  Ml  8,  J.  O.—Baeteriology  of  Every-day  Praotioo.  London,  1900,  8yo. 

•  Centralbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  !*•  Abt,  xxyiii.  (1900),  pp.  804-5.    Cf.  this  Journal, 
to,  p.  506. 

t  Proc.  Linn.  Soc  N.  8.  Wales,  1900,  pp.  75-88.    Cf.  this  Journal,  ante,  p.  501. 
i  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1900,  168  pp.  text,  29  figs.    Cf.  this  Journal,  1898 
p.  281. 
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MICROSCOPY. 

A.  Instruments.  Accessories,  Ac* 

(D  Stands. 

Jew  Exhibition  ][ioroscope.t — Figs.  185  and  186  show  an  arrange- 
ment of  Microscope  permanently  set  up  in  the  systematic  maseam  of  the 
New  York  BotanicMd  Gardens.  The  stand  adopted  is  the  Leitz  Y,  the 
foot  being  removed  and  the  upright  support  futtened  to  a  base  of  hard- 
wood 6  by  S  by  1  in.,  blackened  and  witih  beyelled  edges.     The  mirror 

Fig.  185. 


swings  in  two  axes,  and  the  square  stage  is  famished  with  a  wheel 
diaphragm.  The  whole  stand  is  endos^  in  a  case  made  of  sheets 
of  plate-glass  cemented  at  the  joints,  the  outside  measurements  being 
4}  by  4|  by  6  in.     The  top  of  the  case  is  not  cemented,  but  is  held  in 

*  ThiB  subdiTision  oontains  (1)  Stands;  (2)  Eye-pieoes  and  ObjectiTes;  (3)  iiin- 
minatiDg  and  other  Apparatos;  (4)  Photomiorography ;  (5)  Microfloopioal  Optici 
and  Manipulation ;  (6)  MisoellaneonB. 

t  Joum.  New  York  Bot.  Garden,  i.  (1900)  pp.  139-41  (2  flgs.> 
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its  place  by  four  upright  rods  which  pass  down  through  the  base  and  are 
fastened  by  nuts,  both  on  the  lower  side  of  the  base  and  on  the  upper 
side  at  the  top. 

]  The  instrument  is  furnished  with  fine  adjustment  only,  and  the  milled 
head  is  remoyed,  allowing  the  top.  of  the  case  to  rest  on  the  head  of  the 
support.  The  square  head  of  the  micrometer-screw  projects  through  a 
smieJl  aperture  in  the  plate,  and  is  manipulated  by  a  detachable  key  kept 
by  an  attendant.  The  upper  end  of  the  Microscope  body  is  provided 
with  a  damping-ring  which  fixes  the  tube  immovably  in  its  placid.  The 
ocular  is  likewise  &8tened  by  a  set-screw.     All  joints  and  openings  are 

Fig.  186. 


sealed  with  felt  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  dust-proof.  The  instruments 
are  fitted  with  ocular  ii.  and  objectLye  3,  giving  a  magnification  of  70,  but 
this  combination  may  be  changed  from  time  to  time.  Fig.  185  is  a 
sectional  view  of  the  case.  The  instruments  are  fastened  in  pairs  to 
tables  of  special  design  (fig.  186),  and  the  objects  placed  under  observa- 
tion aid  in  the  illustration  of  exhibits  in  the  casea  Suitable  explanations 
are  given  by  labels  placed  on  the  tables  at  the  side  of  the  instrument. 
The  tables  are  furnished  with  heavy  iron  sills  to  secure  stability,  and 
hold  the  instruments  at  a  height  above  the  floor  convenient  for  the  use 
of  the  majority  of  observers. 

"London"  Microscope. — Figs.  187, 188,  represent  the  "London" 
Microscope  exhibited  by  Messrs.  B.  and  J.  Beck  (Ltd.)  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  Society  on  November  21st.     There  is  no  special  novelty  in  the 
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constmotion ;  it  is  made  on  the  Continental  model ;  its  cbief  characteristio 
being  its  comparatively  low  price. 

Fig.  187. 
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Fig.  188. 


Dec.  19th,  1900  3  C 
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Cary'f  Microscope.*— Witb  regard  to  this  portable  Microsoope,  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  by  Mr.  F.  Gl€»dow,t  the  roference  there  alluded  to 
utts  oeen  found  by  Mr.  Parsons  in  a  small  book  in  the  Society's  Library 
on  "  C.  Gould's  improyed  pocket  compound  Microscope,"  published  by 
Cary,  181  Strand,  1828. 

A  Naturalist's  Telescope. — A  telescope  capable  of  focussing  objects 
only  a  few  feet  distant  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Baker  for  natundists 
And  others  who  require  to  watch  birds,  insects,  or  other  animals,  and  is 

Fig.  189. 


represented  in  fig.  189.    It  is  a  portable  instrument  measuring  15^  in. 
extended  and  6  in.  when  closed ;  it  is  fitted  with  a  sling  with  leather 

caps.    It  has  an  object-glass  of  1*2  in.  aperture,  working  at  ^  ,  and  its 

o 

power  is  15. 

Old  Microscopes.^ — A  collection  of  twelve  old  Microscopes  has  been 
presented  to  ^e  New  York  Botanical  Ghtrden  Laboratory  by  Mr.  Charles 
F.  Oox.  Among  these  are  three  Culpepers,  a  John  Cuff,  a  Wilson's 
**  screwbarrel "  by  G.  Adams,  an  Ellis'  aquatic,  a  Jones*  improyed  com- 
pound, a  Ghevallier,  and  a  Gary's  portable. 

(2)  Bye-pieoes  and  Objectives. 

The  Society's  Standard  Eye-pieces.  —  The  firm  of  G.  Baker,  Hi^ 
Holbom,  announce,  in  their  Gatalogue  for  1900,  1901,  their  adoption  of 
the  Society's  Standard  Eye-pieces. 

(3).  niuminatlng  and  other  Apparatus. 

Swift's  Substage  Condensers.  —  Figs.  190-192  represent  the  new 
substage  condensers  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Swift.  Fig.  190  is  the 
pah-aplanatic  condenser  with  a  N.A.  of  l*d,  back  combination  dear 
diameter  0  *  55,  and  an  aplanatic  cone  of  0  *  92.  It  is  a  very  peifoctly 
corrected  combination,  and  as  carefully  made  as  an  objectiye.  Fig.  191 
is  Messrs.  Swift's  latest  form  of  pan-aplanatic  oil-immersion  condenser ; 
it  has  a  N.A.  of  1*40,  and  an  aplanatic  cone  of  fully  1*30  ;  the  back 
combination  has  a  diameter  of  0-65.  Fig.  192  represents  Swift's  apo- 
chromatic  dry  condenser.     The  combination  is  made  throughout  with 

*  Of.  this  Journal,  1898,  fig.  82,  p.  474.         t  Cf •  this  Journal,  1899,  p.  678. 
X  Joum.  New  York  Bot.  Garden,  i.  (1900)  pp.  68-70. 
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the  new  kinds  of  glass  and  fluorifce.   It  has  a  N.A.  of  0-96,  an  aplanatie 
cone  of  0"90 ;  and  the  hack  combination  a  clear  diameter  of  0'45. 


Fio.  190. 


Pig.  191. 


Fig.  192. 


Polarised  Light  without  Iceland  Spar.*  —  Mr.  J.  S.  Cheyney  has 
arranged  a  method  of  avoiding  the  nse  of  Iceland  spar,  thns  getting  rid 
of  the  main  item  of  cost  in  a  large  polarisoope :  yet  his  beam  of  light  is 
brilliant,  perfectly  polarised  in  any  plane,  and  of  any  diameter  required. 

Fig.  193  gives  a  sectional  view  of  his  apparatus.  The  rays  from 
any  strong  source  of  light,  such  as  the  electric  arc  or  sunlight,  are 
converged  by  a  condenser  to  the  diameter  of  beam  required,  aud  then 

Fig.  193. 


rendered  parallel,  as  usual,  by  a  concave  lens  a.  The  parallelised  beam 
is  received  either  by  a  compound  totally  reflecting  prism,  with  two 
totally  reflecting  surfaces,  &,  &,  or  by  two  right-angled  totally  reflecting 
prisms  similarly  placed ;  or  by  two  silvered  mirrors  set  at  45°  to  the 
direction  of  the  beam.  These  carry  it  forward ;  the  two  former  with- 
out loss,  the  latter  with  a  slight  loss  from  the  successive  refleotions,  to 
impinge  upon  a  silver  mirror  c,  c,  so  set  as  to  bring  it  to  the  proper 
angle  for  complete  polarisation  by  reflection  from  a  bundle  of  plates  of 


♦  Micr.  Bull.,  June  1900,  p.  19  (1  fig.). 
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white  glass  at  d,  d.     The  beam,  now  perfectly  polarised,  may  be  oon- 

▼erged  or  nised  parallel  as  desired. 
Fio.  194.  The  prisms  and  mirrors  are  firmlj 

mounted  in  a  metal  frame  or  box 
which  rotates  in  the  bearings  of  the 
supports  e  and  /,  rising  from  the 
optical  bars  of  the  lantern,  and  thus, 
as  with  the  large  Nicol  or  Foncaolt 
prism,  the  plane  of  polarisation  may 
be  turned  to  any  angle  with  the  Yer- 
tical.  This  compound  polariser  is 
almost  exactly  the  same  length  as  a 
Nicol  of  the  same  clear  aperture,  and 
gives  very  nearly  as  much  light 

A  yery  oonvenient  size  for  the 
polarisers  is  a  2-in.  aperture;  but 
they  may  be  made  3  or  4  in.  in  dia- 
meter if  desired.  For  experiments 
where  parallel  rays  only  are  used,  a 
pair  of  these  compound  polarisers  give 
results  not  inferior  to  those  obtained 
with  the  Spottiswoode  prisms  used  by 
Prof.  Tyndall.  In  general,  howe?er, 
it  is  better  to  use  as  an  analyser  a 
Nicol  prism  of  20  mm.  aperture,  as  re- 
commended by  Wright,  using  the  new 
prism  as  a  polariser  only. 

(4)  Photomicroflrapby. 

Scott's  Apjparatus  for  Instanta- 
neous Photomicrography.* — Mr.  A. 
C.  Scott,  of  Bhode  Island  College,  has 
succeeded  in  obtaining  instantaneons 
photographs  of  living  organisms.  A 
very  powerful  light  is  required,  and 
he  gets  this  from  an  arc  light  of 
2200  watts,  which  gives  about  4000 
candle-power.  This  light  is  placed 
at  a  distance  a  little  greater  than  the 
focal  length  of  the  condensing  lens, 
so  that  the  intensity  of  light  upon  the 
object  and  objective  is  considerably 
greater  than  would  be  the  case  with- 
out the  lens.  Of  course  a  different 
position  of  the  lens  and  light  would 
greatly  magnify  the  intensity  of  the 
light,  but  that  is  undesirable  beyond 
a  certain  limit,  as  the  heat  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  Microscope  objec- 
tive.    The  important  items  of  com- 

*  Journ.  App.  Micr.,  March  1900,  pp.  797-9  (4  figa.)- 
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bination  shntter  and  yiew-tube  are  mode  to  be  clamped  by  means  of 
tbree  thumb-screws  to  the  draw-tube  of  the  Microscope ;  this  apparatus 
(fig.  194^  is  fastened  on  after  the  ocular  has  been  inserted  in  the  draw- 
tube.  The  details  will  be  understood  from  the  following  description* 
Upon  a  movable  brass  plate  inside  a  light-tight  box,  placed  just  below 
the  camera  bellows,  is  a  90°  glass  prism  mounted  in  such  a  way  that  all 
of  the  light  which  passes  through  the  Microscope  is  projected  upon  a 
piece  of  ground  glass  at  the  end  of  a  cone,  which  may  be  lengthened 
or  shortened  in  order  to  give  correct  focus  to  tho  object,  when  it  is 
properly  focussed  upon  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera  directly  above 
the  Microscope.  Next  to  the  prism  is  a  hole  in  the  brass  plate  for 
allowing  light  to  pass  from  the  Microscope  directly  to  the  photographic 
plate,  when  the  prism  is  moved  by  means  of  a  spring  and  pneumatic 
release ;  finally  there  is  a  sufficient  area  of  the  brass  plate  to  cover  the 
opening  when  exposure  has  been  made.  To  take  a  photograph,  the 
microscopic  animal  is  placed  in  a  drop  of  water  upon  a  suitable  glass 
plate,  the  b'ght  is  turned  on,  and  the  shutter  so  set  that  the  object  may 
be  focussed  upon  the  ground  glass  of  the  cone.  The  plate-holder  is 
inserted  and  the  dark  slide  drawn,  leaving  the  plate  exposed  inside  the 
camera  bellows.  The  movements  of  the  animal  are  easily  seen  upon 
the  ground  glass,  and  when  the  desired  position  is  obtained  the  shutter 
is  released,  the  prism  moves  out  of  the  way,  and  the  light  passes  to  the 
plate.  Although  the  apparatus  has  not  reached  the  perfection  desired 
by  the  inventor,  he  has  had  satisfactory  results  with  exposures  as  short 
as  1/40  of  a  second,  and  considers  that  1/100  of  a  second  is  attainable 
with  low-power  objectives.  The  magnification  has  ranged  up  to  200 
diameters. 

(6)  MioroBcoploal  Optics  and  Manipulation. 

Zeiss*  Immersion  Eefractometer. — This  instrument  ^figs.  195,  196) 
is  intended  for  the  examination  of  liquids  of  low  refractive  index,  such 
as  dilute  solutions.  The  scale  value  ranges  from  1  *  325  to  1  *  367.  Its 
nature  is  that  of  a  special  form  of  Abbe's  refractometer,  the  outer  glass 
prism  (which  transmits  the  light  to  the  fluid  layer)  being  made  remov- 
able, so  that  the  lower  end  of  the  instrument  may  be  dipped  into  the 
fluid  to  be  examined.  At  the  same  time,  by  means  of  a  special  trough, 
or  by  careful  hand  motion,  the  operator  finds  a  position  by  which  tiie 
incident  ray  sufers  total  reflection.  The  advantage  is  that  the  refractive 
index  is  ascertained  with  the  same  ease  as  its  temperature  with  a  ther- 
mometer or  its  specific  gravity  with  a  hydrometer.  But  even  more 
useful  is  the  fact  that  the  removal  of  the  prism  causes  a  much  brighter 
definition  of  the  emergent  ray  than  that  &om  a  mere  layer  of  fluid  be- 
tween Abbe's  two  prisms ;  a  greater  telescope  magnification  becomes 
therefore  possible,  as  well  as  a  corresponding  accuracy  of  measurement. 
The  hand  telescope  is  of  about  10  diameters  magnifying  power ;  the 
prism  P  is  of  68^  refractive  angle  and  made  of  hard  glass  of  refractive 
index  1*51.  The  apparatus  is  so  adjusted  that  at  a  temperature  of 
17-5  C,  the  line  for  distilled  water  falls  on  division  15-0  of  the  scale. 
In  order  to  measure  the  line  for  any  other  liquid  a  micrometer  Z  is 
fitted  in  the  ocular.  The  floor  of  the  trough  A  is  furnished  with  a 
suitable  window.  A  pair  of  Amici  prisms  at  A  (fig.  196)  neutralise 
chromatism. 
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In  the  oase  of  yolatile  flnids  or  others  which  suffer  by  exposnre  to 
ftir,  the  apparatas  is  modified  as  shown  in  fig.  196.  A  cap  M  is  fitted 
on  to  the  lower  end  of  the  refraotometer  and  then  closed  by  a  screw 
lid  D ;  thas  a  prism  of  the  given  fluid  is  obtained  and  the  iUomination 
is  now  through  the  side  of  a  suitable  trough. 

The  limit  of  error  in  the  yalue  of  n  is  ±  8-7  units  of  the  fifth 
decimal  place. 

Fio.  195. 


Zeiss'  Differential  Sefractometer.  —  The  object  of  this  instrument, 
recently  reconstructed,  is  the  direct  determination  of  the  refractiye 
difference  of  two  fluid  prisms  of  equal  refractive  angle  set  up  behind  one 
another  but  sloped  in  opposite  ways.  The  deviation  of  such  a  double 
prism  is  directly  proportional  to  the  difference  of  the  refractive  indices 
of  the  two  fluids ;  it  is  dependent  only  on  the  difference  of  the  indices, 
not  on  the  refractive  index  itself.  The  method  is  practically  without 
limit  as  regards  the  magnitude  of  the  index,  and  is  therefore  applicable 
for  liquids  of  high  and  low  index  as  well  as  for  gases  and  vapours.   The 
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temperature  variations,  either  of  the  room  or  of  the  water-jacket,  are 
practically  without  in£aence,  since  both  fluids  are  equally  affected.  On 
the  other  hand  the  method  offers  the  adyantage  of  measuring  these 
effects  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  For  measurement  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  observation  tube  should  be  set  in  a  rigorously  invariable  position 
with  regard  to  the  double  prism.  The  foregoing  peculiarities  seem  U> 
suggest  the  especial  adaptability  of  the  instrument  for  many  kinds  of 
scientific  and  technical  investigations,  such  as  the  determination  of 

Fig.  196. 


alcohol  in  alcoholic  solutions,  the  degree  of  concentration  of  saline 
solutions,  &c. 

The  instrument  is  made  in  two  models.  Model  i.  is  for  ordinary, 
and  Model  ii.  for  more  highly  accurate  (but  slower)  determinations. 

Fig.  197  shows  diagrammatically  the  double  prism  of  Model  i.  The 
prism  is  arranged  by  placing  in  a  hollow  metal  cylinder  a  parallel-sided 
plane  glass  plate  diagonally,  so  that  it  is  inclined  at  45°  to  the  glass  end 
planes.    Thus  we  have  a  sort  of  glass  box  divided  into  two  independent 
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prismatic  cbanibers  by  a  medial  glass  diagonal  partition  inclined  at  45° 
to  the  two  vertical  glass  ends.  The  back  surface  is  silvered  for  refleotioiL 
The  deviation  (really  doubled)  is  read  off  on  a  suitable  scale  (Fig.  200). 


Fio.  197 


Fig.  198. 
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In  Model  ii.,  the  metal  cylinder  K  is  divided  horizontally  by  » 
partition  in  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  There  are  now  two  glass  plane 
parallel-sided  vertical   partitions  set  at  45°  to  the  end  vertical  glass 


Fig.  109 


Fig.  200. 
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planes,  but  set  so  as  to  produce  the  deviation  in  opposite  directions 
(figs.  197  and  198).  The  horizontal  partition  is  cut  away  so  as  to 
place  the  two  front  compartments  in  communication ;  the  two  rear  com- 
partments are  also  similarly  in  communication.     The  deviation  is  now 
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the  sum  of  those  produced  by  each  double  prism,  and  is  in  reality  the 
troe  deviation  magnified  four  times.  Fig.  199  is  a  perspectiye  view  of 
this  prism  combination. 

Fig.  201. 


Fig.  201  gives  a  general  view  of  the  instrument.  A  is  a  tube  for 
admitting  a  stream  of  water  of  known  temperature. 

If  <f)  be  the  refractive  angle  of  the  prism  (<t>  has  been  made  45*^), 
/  the  focns  of  the  telescope  measured  in  millimetres,  w  the  value  of  a 
scale  interval  also  in  millimetres,  A  the  scale  reading,  then  the  refractive 
difference  (An)  is  given  by 

A  n  =  ^r— i  tan  0    (Model  i.) 


and 


^n  =  |^tan0     (Model  ii.). 
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If  the  optical  constants  should  be :  <^  =  45^  /  =  204  mm.,  and 
w  =  0*2  mm.,  then  for  every  uncertainty  of  ±  0*1  of  the  scale  reading, 
a  corresponding  imcertainty  of  ±  4  •  9,  or  ±  2  •  5  nnits  of  the  fifth  decinial 
place  is  produced  in  the  value  of  A  n. 

(6)  ICiscellaneous. 

Thompson's  Optical  Tables  and  Data. — These  are  intended  by  their 
compiler,  Dr.  Silvanos  P.  Thompson,  for  the  use  of  opticians,  and  his 
name  is  an  ample  guarantee  for  the  efficiency  of  the  collection.  The 
tables  number  93  in  all,  and  the  following  list  will  give  an  idea  of  their 
character.  Nos.  1-13,  Logarithmic  relations  of  British  and  metric 
measures.  14,  16,  Velocity  of  light,  and  wave-lengths.  16-26,  Refrac- 
tive indices  of  various  glasses,  liquids,  and  minerals.  27-56,  Sphero- 
meter,  optical  formulas,  lenses,  prisms,  combinations.  57-64,  Chromatic 
and  spherical  aberration.  65-68,  Magnification.  69-71,  Eye  and  pres- 
byopia. 72,  73,  Refractive  indices  of  fluids  used  in  Microscopy,  tube- 
length  of  Microscopes.  74,  Magnifying  power  of  Microscopes,  standard 
screw.  75,  76,  Numerical  aperture.  77-80,  Resolving  power  of  objec- 
tives, depth  of  vision,  and  penetrating  power.  81,  Diffraction.  82, 
Distance  of  optical  lantern  from  screen.  83,  84,  Reduction  and  enlarge- 
ment. 85-93,  Eye-sensation  to  different  lights,  photometry,  colours  of 
thin  films.  The  tables  are  preceded,  wherever  necessary,  by  full  ex- 
planatory sections,  and  are  accompanied  by  diagrams.  The  print  is 
clear,  and  the  book  is  likely  to  be  an  indispensable  auxiliary  to  all  inter- 
ested in  practical  optics.    The  publishers  are  Messrs.  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon. 

Resolution  of  StriflB.*— Dr.  R.  H.  Ward,  of  Troy,  N.Y.,  recom- 
mends, for  the  resolution  of  striae,  (&c.,  the  old  method  of  obtaining 
oblique  light  by  the  decentralisation  of  the  substage  condenser. 

The  late  Mr.  Herbert  R.  Spencer.  —  We  regret  to  have  to  record 
the  death,  on  February  7th,  in  the  51&t  year  of  his  age,  of  Mr.  Herbert 
R.  Spencer,  Superintendent  of  the  Spencer  Lens  Company.  Mr.  Spencer 
was  born  in  the  little  rural  village  of  Canastota,  l^.Y.,  where  his 
father,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Spencer,  had  established,  in  a  rude  workshop,  a 
manufactory  of  Microscope  objectives  of  such  excellence  that  they  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world,  and  obtained  the  highest 
award  from  the  Paris  Exhibition.  In  1873,  the  Spencer  workshop  at 
Canastota  was  destroyed  by  fire,  including  nearly  all  the  tools  and 
machinery.  Jn  1875,  the  firm  moved  to  Geneva,  N.Y.,  where,  for 
about  two  years,  they  were  connected  with  the  Geneva  optical  works. 
Mr.  Spencer's  father  died  in  1879.  After  several  changes,  in  1890, 
Mr.  Herbert  R.  Spencer  settied  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  in  partnership  with 
Mr.  Frederick  R.  Smith ;  and,  in  1895,  became  Superintendent  of  the 
"Spencer  Lens  Company"  of  Buffalo.  The  foregoing  particulars  have 
been  furnished  to  us  by  Dr.  John  A.  Miller,  of  Niagara  University,  Buf- 
falo, from  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  late  Mr.  Spencer,  by  Dr.  Cleorge 
E.  Blackman. 

Scales,  F.  Shillington — ICicroMopy  for  Begixmers. 

[A  series  of  articles.]  Science-Gossipt  July  1900  d  teq. 

*  Trana  Amer.  Micr.  Soo.,  1900,  p.  111. 
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B.  Technique.* 
(1)  OoUeotinff  Objects,  inoludinff  Culture  Prooessea. 

Hntrient  Media  of  **  Standard"  Keaotion.  f  —  Dr.  J.  W.  H.  Byre 
oontributes  a  valuable  article  on  the  standardisation  of  nutrient  media 
bj  exact  titration  methods.  After  a  short  historical  review  of  the  chief 
methods  adopted  in  the  past  for  obtaining  media  of  definite  composition 
and  reaction,  the  author  deals  with  the  indicators,  the  reaction  of  the 
raw  materials,  neutralising  solutions,  the  optimum  reaction,  and  the 
preparation  of  standard  media.  The  procedure  for  standardising  media 
is  as  follows : — 

Solutions  required. —  —  NaOH,  accurately  standardised.     --  NaOH, 

accurately  standardised  ;  0*5  p.c.  solution  of  phenolphthalein  in  50  p.c. 
alcohol  (in  bottle  with  pipette  holding  0  *  5  com.  through  the  cork). 

Apparatus  required, — ^25  ccm.  burette  graduated  in  tenths  of  a  ccm. 
25  ccm.  measure  or  pipette.  Bohemian  glass  flask,  fitted  as  a  wash- 
bottle,  filled  with  distilled  water  and  kept  boiling  on  a  tripod  stand. 
Several  GO  com.  Erlenmeyer  flasks  or  conical  beakers.  Some  squarea 
of  white  blotting-paper. 

Method,— 'The  burette  is  filled  with  ^  NaOH ;  25  ccm.  of  the  fluid 

medium  are  measured  out  into  one  of  the  flasks  or  beakers,  the  measares 
rinsed  out  with  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  distilled  water  from  the  wash- 
bottle  and  added  to  the  medium  already  in  the  flask,  then  half  a  cubic 
centimetre  of  the  phenolphthalein  solution  run  in.     To  this  colourless 

fluid  —  NaOH  is  added  cautiously  from  the  burette  until  the  end-point 

is  reached,  as  indicated  by  the  development  of  a  pinkish  tinge.  A 
control,  a  second,  or  even  a  third  may  be  titrated,  but  such  is  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  end-point,  that  after  a  little  experience  with  this  indicator 

there  will  not  be  a  greater  difference  than  0  •  1  ccm.  of  the  —  NaOH 

between  the  several  estimations,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  overshoot  the  end-point  of  even  the  first  titration  by  more 
than  0*2  ccm.  of  the  deoinormal  solution.      From  these  estimations, 

the  amount  of  —  NaOH  requisite  to  neutralise  the  remainder  of  the 

medium  can  be  easily  calculated ;  and  from  this  figure  is  deduced  the 
amount  that  is  necessary  to  add  to  the  remainder  of  the  medium,  in 
order  that  it  may  still  remain  acid  to  phenolphthalein  to  the  extent  of 
1  p.c. ;  in  other  words,  have  a  reaction  of  -f-  10. 

The  differences  in  technique  between  this  method  and  that  recom- 
mended by  the  Americans  are  : — 

(1)  The  use  of  25  ccm.  of  medium  io stead  of  5  com.  of  medium 
4-  45  ccm.  boiling  distilled  water. 

*  This  subdiyisioD  oontainB  (1)  Oollectine   Objeoto,  including  Culture  Pro- 
cesses ;  (2)  Preparing  Objects ;  (3)  Gutting,  induding  Imbedding  and  Microtomes ; 
(4)  Staining  and  Injecting ;  (5)  Mounting,  including  slides,  preservatiye  fluids,  dec 
(6)  Miscellaneous.  t  Brit  Med.  Journ.,  1900,  ii.  pp.  921-3. 
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(2)  The  use  of  -^  NaOH  in  the  place  of  ^  NaOH. 

10  ^0 

(3)  Begarding  the  first  appearance  of  a  pinkish  tinge  as  the  end- 
point,  instead  of  producing  a  purple  red  by  an  excess  of  alkali. 

(4)  And,  as  a  resnlt  of  (3),  adopting  a  reaction  of  +  10  instead  of 
+  16. 

(5)  And  finally,  in  adding  only  snfScient  j  NaOH  to  leave  the 

medium  of  the  desired  acidity,  rather  than  adding  enough  to  render  the 
medium  neutral  to  phenolphtbalein,  and  producing  the  desired  reaction 

by  the  subsequent  addition  of  —  HCl. 

* 
(2)  PreparinfiT  Objects. 

Method  for  Paraffin  Infiltration.  *  —  Mr.  C.  M.  Thurston  has  em- 
ployed the  following  procedure  for  paraffin  infiltration  with  great  success. 
The  essential  feature  c  f  the  method  consists  in  applying  heat  to  the 
upper  surface  of  the  paraffin  and  of  such  an  intensity  as  to  melt  onlj 
the  paraffin  for  a  sufficient  depth  to  submerge  the  tissues  to  be  infiltrated. 
The  object  lies  on  the  unmelted  paraffin,  and  recedes  from  the  heat  if 
the  beat  increase  and  the  paraffin  melt  deeper. 

Glass  cups  (4  cm.  in  diameter  by  5  cm.  deep)  are  filled  with  melted 
paraffin  which  is  allowed  to  cool.  The  cups  are  then  placed  under  a 
copper  plate,  which  is  supported  over  a  flame  by  a  tripod  or  retort-stand. 
The  fiame  should  be  at  such  a  distance  and  of  such  intensity  as  to  melt 
the  paraffin  1  or  2  cm.  deep. 

Aceto-picric  and  Formalin  Fixatives. — ^M.  C.  Gamier  f  states  that 
a  mixture  of  formalin  and  picric  and  acetic  acids  gave  good  results  for 
fixing  gland-tissue.  The  formula  is : — Saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
picric  acid  30  parts,  formalin  10  parts,  acetic  acid  2  parts. 

Herren  E.  0.  Haltgren  and  O.  A.  Andersson  $  recommend  the 
following  mixture  which  they  have  used  for  the  adrenals  of  oats,  rabbits, 
and  dogs : — 5  p.c.  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  50  grm.,  absolute 
alcohol  40  grm.,  formalin  10  grm. 

C3)   Cuttingr,  inoludingr  Imbedding  and  Microtomes. 

New  Method  for  Imbedding  in  Gelloidin.§ — Mr.  E.  M.  Stepanow 
has  found  that  the  following  mixture  answers  well  for  imbedding  in 
celloidin : — Dry  thin  celloidin  shavings  1  •  5  grm.,  oil  of  cloves  5  com., 
ether  20  com.,  absolute  alcohol  added,  drop  by  drop,  up  to  1  ccm.  The 
dehydrated  object  is  soaked  in  4-5  ccm.  of  this  solution  in  a  tightly 
stoppered  bottle  for  3~6  hours  or  more.  The  stopper  is  then  removed 
to  allow  of  slow  evaporation,  and  afterwards  the  object  is  exposed  freely. 
As  the  mixture  thickens  the  object  clears  up.  When  the  mixture  is 
sufficiently  thickened  and  the  imbedding  completed,  the  object  may  be 
cut  by  the  wet  or  dry  method,  or  may  be  transferred  to  benzol  in  which 

*  Joum.  Applied  Microscopy,  iii.  (1900)  pp.  897-8. 
t  Journ.  Anat.  et  Physiol.,  xxxvi.  (1900)  pp.  22-94. 

t  Skandinav.  Arch.  f.  PhysioL,  ix.  No.  2,  p.  5.  See  Zeitschr.  f.  wigs.  Mikr.,  Xfii. 
(1900)  p.  215.  §  Zeitschr.  f,  mBS.  Mikr.,  xvii.  (1900)  pp.  185-91. 
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the  mass  gradaally  hardens  and  may  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Objects  prepared  by  the  last  procedure  may  be  transferred  to 
anise  oil,  to  paraffin,  to  cedar  oil  for  dry  catting,  or  to  80  p.c.  alcohol 
for  wet  cutting. 

Method  of 'Orienting  and  Imbedding  in  Paraffin.* — Mr.  M.  T. 
Denne  describes  a  process  which  allows  of  a  number  of  objects  being 
oriented  rapidly  and  fixed  in  position  before  infiltration.  The  imbedding 
is  done  in  pos^  or  specimen  tubes,  and  the  object  is  cemented  to  the 


Fia,  202 


J 


^ 


OJjM 


centre  of  a  paper  disk  rather  less  in  diameter  than  the  bore  of  the  tube, 
and  carried  when  in  the  bath  by  a  wire  holder.  The  cement  is  a  solution 
of  celloidin  in  equal  parts  of  ether  and  alcohol,  to  which  as  much  oil 
of  doves  is  added  as  will  give  the  mixture  the  consistency  of  thick 
honey.  The  holders  are  made  of  brass  wire,  bent  twice  at  right  angles, 
and  curved  at  the  upper  end  to  form  handles.  A  thin  sheet-brass  disk 
loosely  fitting  the  tube  is  soldered  between  the  angles.     The  piece  is 

•  Joum.  Applied  Micioeoopy,  iii.  (1900)  pp.  888-90  (1  flg.). 
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drained  on  filter  paper,  placed  on  a  small  drop  of  cement  in  the  centre  oi 
a  paper  disk,  and  oriented.  When  in  the  desired  position,  some  zjlol 
is  applied  at  the  joint  with  a  pipette  to  fix  the  object  Directions  are 
then  giyen  for  imbedding  in  paraffin. 

Apparatus  f6r  keeping  Gelloidin  Blocks  moist  and  perforated 
Capsnles  for  Staining  Gelloidin  Sections.* — ^Dr.  J.  J.  Streiff  describes 
a  conyenient  deyioe  for  keeping  celloidin  blocks  moist.  To  the  piece  8 
(fig.  202)  is  fixed  the  plate  p  by  means  of  four  screws.  On  the  plate 
the  object  imbedded  in  celloidin  is  fixed  in  the  nsnal  way,  and  a  series  of 
ton  sections  are  cut  A  glass  cylinder,  the  edge  of  which  is  smeared 
with  yaselin,  is  then  placed  in  the  grooYO  r  r  on  the  plate.  The  jar 
thus  made  is  filled  with  80  p.c.  alcohol  and  coyered  with  a  lid.  In  this 
way  the  object  can  be  kept  moist  for  a  long  time.  The  floid  can  be 
witiidrawn  rapidly  by  means  of  the  apparatus  shawn  in  fig.  203,  the 
working  of  which  is  self-CTident  and  does  not  require  description. 

Fig.  203. 


For  staining  and  washing  the  sections,  the  author  nses  perforated 
capsules.  These  have  a  diameter  of  5  cm.,  and  the  sides  are  8  cm.  high. 
In  the  bottom  are  fonr  holes,  2  mm.  wide,  and  in  the  sides  are  two  holes 
near  the  bottom  2^  mm.  wide.  The  capsules  are  numbered  from  1~I0. 
The  idea  of  these  perforated  capsules  is  not  new,  but  they  deserve 
mention  on  account  of  the  trouble  saved.  The  ten  capsules  are  placed 
in  a  large  pan  containing  the  staining  or  other  fluid,  which  flows  in  or 
out  according  as  the  capsules  are  placed  in  the  pan  or  lifted  out  there- 
from. 

•  Arch.  f.  Mikr.  Anat.  u.  Entwick.,  l?i.  (1900)  pp.  940-6  (3  figs.). 
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(4)  Staining  and  Injeotinff. 

New  Stainine  Mixture.*  —  Dr.  A.  Pappenheim  recommends  the 
following  stain  for  bone-marrow,  gonorrhoeal,  and  other  suppurative 
secretions,  and  spermatosomata  homlnis ;  viz.  a  mixture  of  a  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  two  basic  pigments,  containing  8-4  parts  methyl- 
green  and  1-1  *  5  parts  pyronin. 

Method  for  Preparing  Neutral  Picrocarmin.  t  —  Herr  J.  W.  van 
Wyhe  prepares  a  neutral  picrocarmin  by  the  following  simple  and  rapid 
method.  It  is  best  to  start  on  an  old  strong  carmin  solution,  composed 
of  30  grm.  carmin  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  distilled  water 
and  1  part  10  p.  c.  ammonia.  When  two  years  old  it  is  sufficiently  ripe. 
The  mixture  may,  however,  be  rapidly  ripened  by  boiling  10  grm. 
carmin  with  10  ccm.  ammonia  and  20  com.  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 
25  ccm.  of  the  carmin  solution  are  mixed  with  100  ccm.  of  96  p.c. 
alcohol  and  the  solution  filtered.  The  precipitate  on  the  filter  is 
washed  with  100  ccm.  of  96  p.c.  alcohol,  and  dried  for  24  hours  in  a 
thermostat  at  40^-45°  0.  The  ammonia-carmin  obtained  in  this  way 
is  completely  soluble  in  aqueous  solutions  of  ammonium  picrate.  This 
salt  may  be  purchased,  or  made  as  follows : — 9  grm.  of  picric  acid  are 
dissolved  in  100  ccm.  96  p.c.  alcohol,  and  15  ccm.  ammonia  added. 
The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  thermostat  at  60^ 

The  best  proportion  between  ammonia-carmin  and  ammonia  picrate 
is  0*5  p.c.  of  the  former  to  1  p.c.  solution  of  the  latter.  The  solution 
is  invariably  alkaline,  but  by  boiling  in  a  water-bath  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  it  is  rendered  neutral.  The  fiuid  lost  is  to  be  replaced  by  the 
addition  of  distilled  water.  One  per  cent,  chloral  (Hoyer)  may  be 
added  as  antiseptic. 

Method  for  Staining  with  Neutral  Eosin-methylen-blue.^ — M.  E. 
Laurent  first  describes  how  to  prepare  the  neutral  stain.  One  gramme 
of  potassium-eosin  and  1  grm.  of  medicinal  methylen-blue  are  dissolved 
each  in  one  litre  of  water.  Then  to  1000  ccm.  of  1  per  thousand  eosin 
solution,  882  ccm.  of  1  per  thousand  methylen-blue  are  added,  and  the 
mixture  allowed  to  stand  tor  24  hours.  The  mixture  is,  however,  now 
purchasable.  When  required  for  use  one  part  of  the  mixture  and  four 
parts  of  water  are  boiled  and  then  cooled  down.  While  still  warm  the 
object  to  be  stained  is  immersed  therein  for  from  half  an  hour  to  six  hours. 
If  any  precipitate  be  found  on  cover-glass  films  it  is  brushed  off,  and  the 
preparation  then  treated  with  xylol  before  mounting  in  balsam.  Sections 
are  washed  in  96  p.  c.  and  then  differentiated  in  absolute  alcohol.  This 
step  takes  from  two  minutes  to  some  hours.  Instead  of  alcohol,  anilin 
oil  and  xylol  (3-1),  or  anilin  oil  and  alcohol  (1-3)  may  be  used. 

Staining  the  Malaria  Parasite.f — Dr.  R.  Ruge  finds  that  the  red- 
methylen-blue  staining  ( Romano wski-Ziemann)  of  the  malaria  parasite 

•  Biol.  Centralbl.,  xx.  (1900)  p.  373.  See  Centralbl.  Bakt.^u.  Par.,  !«•  Abt, 
xxvui.  (1900)  p.  403. 

t  Konink.  Akad.  vau  Wetensohappea  te  AmBterdam,  Proc,  Feb.  11900.  See 
Zeitschr.  f.  wiss.  Mikr.,  xvii.  (1900)  pp.  200-1.  ^fj 

X  Centralbl.  f.  Allgem.  Pathol,  a.  pathoL  Anat,  xL  (1900)  pp.  86-97. 

§  Zeitschr.  f.  Hygiene,  xxxiii.  part  2.  See  Centralbl.  Bakt.  u.  Pftr.,  1**  Abt, 
xxviii.  (1900)  pp.  403-4. 
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can  be  easily  obtamed  by  amply  heating  the  Bolntion  gently  Beyeral 
times.  Precipitation  is  avoidea  by  freely  dilating  the  staining  solatioo. 
By  the  addition  of  eosin  (in  quantity  more  than  half  necessary  for  sata- 
ration^  the  stippling  of  the  red  corpuscles  affected  by  parasites  was 
brongnt  out. 

New  Method  for  Stainine  Tubercle  BacillL*  — Dr.  E.  C.  Bosen- 
berger  advises  a  moderately  thick  film  of  sputum  which  is  stained  in 
the  usual  way  with  phenol-fuchsin.  The  film  is  then  contrast  stained 
and  decolorised  by  treating  it  for  one  or  two  or  more  minutes  with  a 
mixture  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  and  methylen-blue,  malachite-green, 
Bismarck  brown,  and  gentian-yiolet.  The  preparation  is  then  washed 
with  water.  For  sections  the  time  required  is  longer  (5  minutes). 
They  are  then  washed,  nearly  dried,  inunersed  in  carbol-xylol  for  2  or 
8  minutes,  and  then  mounted  in  balsam. 

The  smegma  bacillus  is  decolorised  by  this  method. 

Microscopical  Iiyections  with  Albumen-Ink.t— Dr.  O.  Grosser  re- 
commends a  method  which  appears  to  be  very  suitable  for  injecting 
freshly  killed  small  animals.  White  of  egg  is  beaten  up  and  after- 
wards filtered  through  dry  filter-paper.  A  stick  of  indian  ink  is  then 
rubbed  up  with  the  filtrate  on  a  stone  or  on  ground  glass.  Only  a  few 
drops  of  the  fluid  are  used  at  a  time.  The  colour  should  be  dark  grey 
and  the  consistence  such  that  it  will  pass  easily  through  the  cannla. 
The  advantages  of  this  medium  are  that  the  albumen  is  coagulated  by 
the  fixatives  used,  and  therefore  does  not  drop  out  or  swell  up.  The 
best  fixatives  are  MiiUer's  fluid  or  picric  acid  in  conjunction  with 
formalin. 

Fig.  204. 


Glass  Staining  Troughs.} — Prof.  P.  Schiefferdecker,  after  pointing 
out  the  defects  of  stoneware  staining  troughs,  states  that  glass  vessels 

*  Jouni.  Applied  MicroBcopy,  iii.  (1900)  pp.  898-900. 
t  Zeitachr.  f.  wias.  Mikr.,  xvii.  (1900)  pp.  178-«1  (1  pi.). 
t^Tom.  oit,  pp.  167-8  (1  fij<.). 
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of  the  same  shape  (fig.  204)  giye  very  satisfactory  resalts.  The  troughs 
are  made  for  slides  of  the  English  size,  bat  other  patterns  are  provided 
for  by  means  of  grooved  slips  which  are  supplied  with  the  trongh.  A 
tight  fitting  lid  is  also  supplied  if  required.  The  trough  may  be  used 
for  staining,  as  a  bath,  and  as  a  moist  chamber. 

Stain  for  Neuroglia.*  —  Dr.  Tamagiwa  has  devised  the  following 
modification  of  Stroebe's  method  for  axis-cylinder,  and  applies  it  to 
the  demonstration  of  neuroglia  fibres  which  are  stained  red.  The  tissue 
is  fixed  in  Mliller*8  fluid  and  after-hardened  in  alcohol.  Celloidin 
sections  are  then  stained  with  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  eosin 
for  12  hours  or  more,  and  afterwards  with  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
anilin-blue  for  4-6  hours.  The  sections  are  then  differentiated  in 
alcohol  made  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  1  p.c  EHO. 
The  sections  are  then  washed  in  water  and  afterwards  in  weak  alcohol, 
after  which  they  are  dehydrated  in  absolute  alcohol,  cleared  up  in 
oleum  origanum,  and  mounted  in  balsam. 

6)  MiBoellaneotLS. 

Micro-structure  of  Bronzes-t  —  Mr.  A.  E.  Outerbridge,  jun.,  con- 
cludes, as  the  results  of  some  experiments  with  various  bronzes  under 
the  influence  of  different  ejfcching  fluids,  as  well  as  of  similar  etching 
fluids  employed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time : — 

''  (1)  Variations  in  treatment  of  specimens  cause  variations  in  the 
results  which  may  be  misleading,  and  it  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be 
desirable  that  some  uniform  system  should  be  adopted  by  all  investigators 
in  this  field. 

»( (2)  The  rate  of  cooling  of  a  mass  of  metal  affects  the  micro- 
structure,  so  that  two  specimens  of  the  same  ladle  of  metal  are  taken : — 
one  from  a  small  casting  quickly  cooled,  the  other  from  a  large  casting 
slowly  cooled ;  or  two  photomicrographs  taken  from  different  portions 
of  the  same  specimen  may  show  variations  in  micro-structure  that  may 
lead  to  error. 

^  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  i^me  uniform  size  of  specimens 
should  be  selected  by  micro-metallurgists  as  a  standard  with  which  to 
make  comparisons." 

Mr.  Outerbridge  is  also  of  opinion  that  structure  is  affected  by 
^  method  and  time  of  etching." 

Herr  Heyn,  of  the  Royal  Micro-metallurgical  Department  at 
Charlottenburg  (Prussia),  agrees  in  the  main  with  the  former  state- 
ments about  the  micro-structure  varying  with  the  rate  of  cooling,  tVc. ; 
but  denies  that  it  is  in  any  way  changed  by  the  character  of  the  etching. 
By  using  different  etching  fluids  and  marking  their  effects,  the  observer 
is  able  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  various  properties  peculiar  to  the 
different  elements  of  which  the  structure  of  a  metal  is  composed,  and 
thus  to  form  a  general  idea  of  the  micro-structure  as  a  whole.  He  thinks 
that  the  establishment  of  standard  methods  would  at  present,  in  many 
cases,  tend  to  misunderstandings. 

•  Virohow  Arohiv.,  clx.  (1900)  pp.  358-65  (1  pi.). 

t  Micr.  Bull.,  Feb.  1900,  pp.  2,  3;  and  Joara.  Franklin  Institnte,  Jan.  and 
Jnne  1899. 

Dec.  im,  1900  3  D 
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Apparatus  for  Drawing  Objects  Natural  Size.  *  —  Mr.  H.  Bausch 
describes  an  apparatus  (figs.  205,  206)  for  drawing  objects.  The  optical 
parts  are  attached  to  a  horizontal  arm  supported  by  a  cylinder  which 
sheaths  and  is  freely  movable  up  and  down  upon  an  upright  post,  and 
which  is  fixable  by  a  side-screw.  The  eye-piece  consists  of  a  combination 
of  right  prisms,  and  is  attached  to  the  horizontal  arm  opposite  the  sup- 
porting post.     Bectaugular  mirrors,  rigidly  fixed  to  each  end  of  the  btf  , 

Fig.  205. 


are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  horizontaL  The  optical  parts  of 
the  eye-piece  consist  of  a  cube  formed  by  cementing  two  right  prisms 
together,  the  facing  surfaces,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  snudl  area  in 
the  centre,  being  silvered,  thus  forming  a  diagonal  mirror  through  the 
cube,  the  mirror  being  pierced  at  its  centre  by  a  small  hole.  To  the 
lower  side  of  the  cube  is  cemented  a  third  right  prism  with  its  d^'<^go"«^1 

♦  Joum.  Applied  Microscopy,  iii.  (1900)  pp.  891-3  (2  figs.)- 
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surface  silyered.  When  it  is  desired  to  make  a  drawing,  the  object  is 
placed  under  one  of  the  mirrors  and  tbe  paper  under  the  other.  An 
accurate  outline  is  easily  traced,  and  the  drawing  will  be  the  natural 
size  of  the  object  as  long  as  both  object  and  paper  are  on  the  same 
horizontal  plane.  Modulating  glasses  for  equalising  the  illumination 
of  the  two  sides  are  supplied  with  the  apparatus. 

Kodified  Sedimentation  Method  for  Demonstrating  the  Presence 
of  Bacteria.* — ^Dr.  E.  Strasburger  recommends  tbe  addition  of  two  parts 
alcohol  to  one  part  fluid  (urine,  faeces  diluted  with  water,  &c.)  when 
contrifuging  for  bacteria.  This  addition  lowers  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  fluid  and  facilitates  the  deposit  of  bacteria.  The  device  is  stated  to 
be  specially  adapted  for  tubercle  bacilli  in  stools. 

ISew  System  of  Obtaining  Directing  Marks  on  Microscopical 
Sections  for  Beconstmction  by  Wax-plate  Modelling.t—In  the  method 
described  by  Prof.  J.  T.  Wilson,  the  lines  of  direction  are  constituted 
by  actual  definite  strands  of  organised  material  imbedded  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  paraf^  block  itself  and  in  the  closest  and  most  intimate  re- 
lation to  the  object  to  be  reconstructed.  The  materials  used  are  the  root- 
bundles  of  the  human  cauda  equina.  These,  kept  straight  by  means  of 
a  weight,  are  stained  with  osmic  acid  and  imbedded  in  paraffin.  For 
the  imbedding  a  glass  base-plate  and  a  pair  of  imbedding  bars  are 
needed.  The  glass  plate  should  not  be  more  than  2  or  8  mm.  thick,  and 
on  the  centre  part  of  its  upper  surfiioe  should  be  drawn  or  engraved  a 
square  with  sides  measuring  2  cm.  The  outline  should  be  blackened. 
On  the  under  surface  of  the  plate  deeply  engraved  lines  are  ruled 
parallel  to  two  of  the  sides  of  the  quadrilateral.  It  is  convenient  to  have 
these  lines  at  alternating  intervals  of  1  and  2  mm.  The  imbedding 
bars  must  be  rectangular  throughout,  with  plane  surfaces,  and  tbe  length 
of  the  arms  should  correspond  to  the  dimensions  of  the  quadrilateral 
engraved  on  the  base-plate. 

Two  pieces  of  sufficient  length  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other  on 
the  glass  plate  and  fixed  thereto  by  means  of  heat.  Over  these  the  im- 
bedding chamber  is  made.  The  object,  oriented  in  the  usual  way,  is 
now  in  immediate  apposition  with  the  two  black  parallel  lines,  and  these 
lines  have  a  definite  relation  to  the  sides  of  the  paraffin  block  and  to  the 
object.  The  steps  of  the  process  are  detailed  with  great  care  and 
minuteness ;  but  for  these  the  original  should  be  consulted. 

Biochemical  Arsenic  Eeaction.| — ^Herr  O.  Marpmann  describes  at 
some  length  and  with  approval  the  biochemical  test  for  arsenic.  This 
test  is  well  adapted  for  detecting  arsenic  in  small  quantities,  e.g.  hun- 
dredth part  of  a  milligram,  and  in  organic  solutions.  The  most  con- 
venient method  is  to  inoculate  sterilised  bread-pap  with  a  pure  culture  of 
PeniciUium,  and  moisten  with  the  suspected  fluid.  A  garlicky  odour 
arises  in  from  24  to  48  hours  if  arsenic  be  present.  Selenium,  tellurium, 
and  phosphorus  give  off  characteristic  odours  with  some  resemblance  to 
garlic,  but  with  a  little  practice  and  a  normal  nose  the  peculiar  arsenic 

*  Miincbener  med.  Wochenecbr.,  1900,  No.  16.  See  Bot  CentralbL,  Ixxxiii. 
(1900)  p.  237.  t  Zeitaohr.  f.  wies.  Mikr.,  xvii  (1900)  pp.  169-77. 

X  Zeitschr.  f.  angew.  Mikr.,  vi.  (1900)  pp.  143-53  (1  fig.).  Cf.  this  Journal,  1899, 
p.  239. 
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odonr  is  easily  peroeived  and  distingaished  from  somewhat  similar 
smells.  For  detecting  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  nrine,  the  residue, 
after  treatment  with  nitric-solphnric  acid,  should  be  saturated  wiih 
ammonia,  and  then  a  few  cubic  centimetres  of  magnesia  mixture  added. 
Afker  standing  for  24  hours  the  sediment  is  washed  into  the  culture 
flask. 

Besides  species  of  Penioillium  and  Aspergillus,  the  Mucorinsd  also 
give  the  reaction.  The  author  mentions  that  P.  brefficaule  exhibitB 
macroscopic  differences  on  different  media  such  as  apple,  pear,  potato, 
bread. 

Distribution  of  Alkali  in  Vegetable  Tissue.*  —  Herr  A.  0.  Hof 
demonstrates  the  presence  and  location  of  alkali  in  vegetable  tissue  by 
the  method  adopted  by  Prof.  Ehrlich  in  animal  histology.  The  reaction 
is  applicable  only  to  dry  tissues,  and  is  monochromatic.  The  pigment 
used  is  iodine-eosin  which  forms  a  deep  red  aqueons  solutioD,  but  is  not 
soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  or  toluol.  On  the  other  hand,  when  acid  is 
added,  the  precipitate  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  though  easily  iu 
organic  solvents.  When  a  dry  tissue  is  treated  with  the  acid  ethereal 
solution,  the  parts  containing  alkali  are  stained  deep  red  owing  to 
chemical  union  of  the  free  pigment  acid  and  the  tissue  alkali.  The 
solution  is  made  by  adding  to  the  alkaline  solution  of  iodine-eosin  t. 
corresponding  quantity  of  acid  and  shaking  the  precipitate  up  with 
ether.  The  supernatant  ethereal  solution  of  iodine-eosin-acid  is  then 
ready  for  use.  After  ascertaining  that  the  glass  vessels,  &e.  are  free 
from  alkali,  the  sections  are  immersed  in  the  staining  fluid.  Those 
parts  where  alkali  is  present  are  at  once  stained.  They  are  then  trans- 
ferred to  pure  ether,  which  is  renewed  until  the  ether  remains  quite 
clear.  The  still  wet  specimen  is  then  at  once  mounted  in  neutral  balsam, 
the  ordinary  balsam  being  quite  useless  for  the  purpose.  The  morphotic 
elements  of  preparations  treated  in  the  foregoing  manner  retain  their 
shape  perfectly,  and  show  in  those  places  where  alkali  is  present  a  deep 
red  staining,  the  non-alkaline  parts  remaining  uncolonred. 

Labelling  Blocks  and  Slide8.t — Mr.  C.  M.  Thurston  labels  celloidin 
and  paraffin  blocks  in  the  following  way.  The  number  or  uame  is  written 
on  one  end  of  an  oblong  piece  of  filter-paper ;  on  the  other  end  is  placed 
a  drop  of  egg-albamen,  and  this  end  is  pressed  on  the  surface  of  the  block 
opposite  that  to  be  sectioned.  The  albumen  is  coagulated  sufficiently 
well  to  fix  the  label  firmly  enough  for  ordinary  purposes. 

The  author  }  labels  slides  and  cover-glasses  by  writing  on  them  with 
a  fluid  composed  of  equal  parts  of  egg-albumen  and  glycerin  to  which 
enough  lampblack  has  been  added  to  pigment  it  sufficiently.  The 
solution  flows  readily  from  a  steel  pen.  The  writing  is  then  fixed  in 
the  flame. 

B^HBBNS,  H. — Xikroohemisohe  Technik.    2nd  edition,  Hamburg,  1900,  8vo,  68  pp. 
Hakausek,  T.  F. — Lehrbnoh  der  Mikrotkopisohen  Teohnik. 

Stuttgart.  1900,  part  i.  8vo,  160  pp.  and  105  figs. 

*  Bot.  Centralbl.,  Ixxxiii.  (1900)  pp.  273-80  (1  pi.). 

t  Joum.  Applied  Microscopy,  iii.  (1900)  p.  894.  %  Tom.  cii,  p.  900. 
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MEETING 

Held  on  thb  17th  of  Ootobeb,  1900,  at  20  Hanover  Squabb,  W. 
Thb  Fbbsident  (W.  Cabbuthbbs,  Esq.,  F.H.S.)  in  thb  Chaib. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  Jane  20th  last  were  read  and  con- 
finned,  and  were  signed  by  the  President. 


The  List  of  Donations  to  the  Society  (exclusive  of  exchanges  and 
reprints)  received  since  the  last  Meeting  was  read,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  were  voted  to  the  donors. 


From 
The  PMUhen. 


Fifloher,  Alfred,  The  Stmcture  and  Functions  of  Bacteria.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  A.  Ck)ppen  Jones.  (8vo,  Oxford, 
1900)        

Jorgensen,  Alfred,  Micro-organisms  and  Fermentation.  Trans- 
lated by  Alex.  K.  Miller  and  A.  E.  Lennholm.  3rd  edition. 
(8vo,  London,  1900)       

Lee,  Arthur  Bolles,  The  Microtomist's  Yade-Mecum.  5th  edition. 
(8vo,  London,  1900)       

Percival,  John,  Agricultural  Botany.   (8vo,  London,  1900)  ..     ..'     The  PtMuhen 


The  PMisheri. 
The  Author. 


The  President  said  he  conld  speak  for  Prof.  Fercival's  book  as 
being  original  both  as  to  the  text  and  as  to  the  drawings.  It  was  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  subject  of  agricultural  botany. 


Dr.  Hebb  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Meeting  a  sample  box  of 
Microscopic'' Stains  prepared  by  Messrs.  Burroughs  and  Wellcome.  The 
stains  were  in  a  solid  form,  each  "  soloid,"  as  they  are  termed,  contain- 
ing a  definite  amount  of  the  staining  reagent.  The  manipulation  of 
the  soloids  is  simple,  as  they  only  need  dissolving  to  be  ready  for  use. 
The  advantages  of  this  form  of  preparation  are  simplicity  and  economy. 
The  most  used  microscopic  stains  and  reagents,  such  as  gentian-violet, 
fuchsin,  methylen-blue.  Gram's  iodine,  Bismarck-brown,  are  to  be  had 
in  this  convenient  form. 


Mr.  G.  Beck  exhibited  a  new  pattern  instrument  which  was  called 
the  London  Microscope.  It  was  a  small  Student's  Microscope  with 
nothing  specially  novel  about  it  except  its  cheapness.  It  had  a  rack- 
and-pinion  coarse  adjustment,  most  perfect  micrometer  screw  fine  adjust- 
ment, vulcanite  top  stage,  iris  diaphragm  in  sliding  tube,  and  spiral  sub- 
stage  fitting.  It  was  of  the  Continental  form,  and  there  was  nothing 
original  about  it  except  the  method  of  manufacture,  by  which  it  was 
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prodaced  at  about  20  per  cent  lens  cost  tlian  anjihing  they  had  been 
able  to  produce  before. 

In  reply  to  inquiries,  Mr.  Beck  said  that  the  price  complete,  as 
shown,  with  eye-piece,  two  objectives,  and  double  nose-piece,  in  case, 
would  be  6/.  U.  6d. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Watson  Baker  being  asked  to  say  something  in  explana- 
tion of  the  series  of  exhibits  which  he  had  arranged  that  evening, 
thoaght  the  descriptive  labels  placed  beside  each  Microscope  would 
enable  the  slides  to  speak  for  themselves.  There  were  twenty-five  of 
these,  illustrating  the  Structure  and  Development  of  the  Skin,  all 
except  seven  being  human. 

Mr.  Yezey  said  that  the  Society  was  very  greatly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Watson  Baker  for  giving  this  very  excellent  exhibition  at  comparatively 
short  notice.  Being  the  first  Meeting  of  the  Session,  the  Council  found 
themselves  rather  short  of  communications,  and  to  make  the  evening  a 
more  interesting  one  Mr.  Baker  had  very  kindly  undertaken  to  help 
them  in  this  way. 

The  President  said  that  their  thanks  were  due  to  Mr.  Baker  for 
getting  together  this  interesting  and  instructive  exhibition. 

Mr.  Earop  said  he  had  only  been  able  to  give  a  casual  glance  at  a 
few  of  the  specimens  exhibited,  and  he  regretted  that  there  was  no  one 
present  to  discuss  the  subject ;  because  several  new  points  had  recently 
been  recf)gnised  by  histologists  in  the  structure  of  the  skin,  and  it  was 
rather  a  pity  that  the  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  having  these  de- 
monstrated by  some  one  who  had  made  a  study  of  this  important  and 
complicated  tissue  system. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  then  unanimously  voted  to  Mr.  Wat- 
son Baker  for  his  exhibition,  and  to  Messrs.  Watson  for  the  use  of  the 
number  of  Microscopes  under  which  the  preparations  were  shown. 


The  President  said  the  Ck)uncil  had  been  lately  considering  what 
methods  could  be  adopted  for  rendering  their  Library  more  useful  to  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society.  They  found  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
would  be  to  have  a  complete  and  carefully  compiled  catologne.  The 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  did  not  admit  their  incurring  any 
great  expense  in  such  work,  but  he  believed  it  would  be  a  valuable 
education  and  a  great  scientific  gaia  to  any  Fellow  who  had  the  time 
and  would  undertake  the  work.  He  did  not  know  anything  that  would 
be  more  instructive  than  to  go  critically  over  such  a  collection  of  boolcB, 
journals,  and  separate  memoirs  as  they  possessed.  In  addition  to  the 
increase  of  his  own  knowledge  so  gained,  he  would  at  the  same  time 
confer  a  very  great  benefit  upon  the  Fellows  of  the  Society.  He  hoped 
some  Fellow,  in  response  to  this  appeal  of  the  Council,  would  feel  able 
to  take  up  the  work.  He  had  himself  some  experience  in  making  cata- 
logues, and  should  be  very  glad  to  advise  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
procedure. 

Mr.  Vezey  said  that  since  their  last  meeting  the  Society  had  lost 
by  death  a  Fellow  who  was  very  well  known  to  many — ^Mr.  Richard 
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Smith — who  had  been  a  friend  of  his  for  the  last  thirty  years.  He  at 
one  time  devoted  his  attention  largely  to  the  study  of  diatoms,  and  was 
continually  devising  new  contrivances  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
Microscope;  he  had  also  done  some  good  work  in  the  way  of  photo- 
micrography. In  later  years  he  had  undertaken  important  investiga- 
tions in  the  germination  of  wheat.  He  made  a  large  number  of  observa- 
tions and  experiments  in  connection  with  this  subject,  and  published  a 
book  relating  to  it,  of  which  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  there  was  no 
copy  in  the  Society *s  Library.  Mr.  Smith  regularly  attended  the  Meet- 
ings of  the  Society,  and  was  a  very  enthusiastic  microscopist,  who  did 
a  great  deal  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  instrument.  Mr.  Smith 
was  probably  best  known  to  some  as  the  inventor  and  patentee  of  Hovis 
flour  for  bread  and  biscuits. 

The  President  said  he  regretted  to  have  to  announce  that  the  Society 
had  also  recently  lost  several  other  of  its  Fellows  by  death — Mr.  Alex- 
ander J.  Cnrrie,  Mr.  J.  B.  Morgan,  Mr.  Oharles  Coppock,  well  known 
to  them  from  bis  former  connection  vritb  the  firm  of  Smith  and  Beck, 
and  Mr.  Edward  George,  who  was  one  of  his  earliest  London  friends. 
Forty  years  ago  Mr.  George  held  a  responsible  position  in  a  City  bank, 
in  connection  with  which  he  continued  to  discbarge  his  duties  till  his 
sudden  death  last  week.  The  President,  early  in  his  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  George,  suggested  to  him  to  purchase  a  Microscope.  A  new  field 
of  interest  was  opened  up  to  him.  His  morning  and  evening  walks 
supplied  him  with  many  objects  of  interest.  He  purchased  books  to 
help  him  in  understanding  the  specimens  be  found,  and  he  in  this  way 
acquired  a  valuable  library  of  scientific  works.  After  some  years  of 
general  work,  he  directed  his  attention  specially  to  Algss,  and  in  his 
summer  holidays  he  arduously  gave  himself  to  the  collection  of  speci- 
mens. He  had  a  sharp  eye  and  a  remarkable  appreciation  of  the  specific 
characters  of  the  Alg88.  For  two  or  three  years  he  gave  himself  to  the 
collection  and  study  of  Mosses.  Dr.  Braithwaite  acknowledges  the  help 
he  received  from  Mr.  George's  collections.  But  be  returned  again  to 
his  work  among  the  Algss,  and  gave  the  spare  time  of  his  later  years  to 
the  collection  and  study  of  tbese  plants.  In  the  October  number  of 
the  Journal  of  Botany ^  Mr.  Batters,  in  his  paper  on  New  British  Marine 
AlgsB,  describes  from  the  collection  made  by  Mr.  George  at  the  Scilly 
Islands  in  1899,  a  new  genus,  and  names  the  species  after  Mr.  George — 
Bhodophysema  Oeorgii.  Besides  this,  he  added  in  that  year  three  species 
new  to  the  British  flora,  and  one  tbat  had  not  been  before  found  in 
England.  Mr.  George  was  singularly  retiring.  Though  a  fairly  regular 
attender  of  the  Society's  meetings,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  was  known  to 
more  than  one  or  two  Fellows.  Mr.  Batters  eays  of  him  in  the  article 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  '*Mr.  George's  fine  collection  of 
marine  Algad,  with  its  sets  of  magnificent  specimens,  the  reward  of 
assiduous  collecting  continued  for  many  successive  years,  is  but  little 
known  to  botanists ;  but  it  is  in  vain  that  I  have  repeatedly  urged  my 
friend  to  publish  his  notes." 


Mr.  P.  W.  Millett*8  paper,  Part  IX.,  of  his  Eeport  on  the  Recent 
Foraminifera  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  was  taken  as  read. 
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The  following  Instruments,  Objects,  Ac.,  were  exhibited :~ 

Dr.  B.  G.  Hebb : — Soloid  Microscopic  Stains  of  Burroughs,  Well- 
come and  Go. 

Messrs.  B.  and  J.  Beck  : — The  "  London  "  Microscope. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Watson  Baker : — Series  of  twenty-five  Microscopic  Slides, 
eighteen  of  them  illustrating  the  structure  of  the  human  skiu,  seyen 
that  of  the  skin  of  other  animals,  viz. : — Nos.  1-4.  BeYelopment.  5-7. 
Vertical  sections.  6,  7.  Blood-vessels.  8-10.  Nerve  system.  11-11 
Perspiration  ducts  and  glands.  15.  Inflaraujation.  16,  17.  Hairs  in 
situ.  18,  19.  Pigment.  20-25.  Skins  of  various  animals. — No.  1. 
Formation  of  hair  (3  months  foetus).  2.  Hand  of  foetns  (4  months). 
3.  Foetal  scalp  (6  months).  4.  Finger  of  child,  longitudinal  secticm. 
5.  Skin  of  heel,  layers  differentiated.  6.  Skin  of  thigh.  7.  Section  of 
skin,  injected.  8.  Tactile  corpuscles  in  papillsd.  9.  Tactile  corpuscles 
in  skin  of  finger.  10.  Pacinian  body  in  subcutaneous  tissue.  11.  Mei- 
bomian glands  in  eyelid.  12.  Surface  of  skin  showing  pores.  13.  Per- 
spiration ducts  and  glands.  14.  Perspiration  ducts  and  glands,  isolated. 
15.  Inflamed  skin.  16.  Section  of  scalp,  horizontal.  17.  Scalp  of 
negro,  vertical.  18.  Pigment  cells  in  skin  of  negro.  19.  Pigment  cells 
in  skin  of  frog.  20.  Skin  of  rabbit.  21.  Skin  of  dog's  back.  22.  Skin 
of  horse.  23.  Cat's  lip.  24.  Skin  of  sheep.  25.  Skin  of  alligator. 
Papier-mftch6  and  plaster  models  of  skin :  Vertical  section,  200  times 
enlarged,  showing  the  three  principal  layers,  sebaceous  and  sweat  glands, 
hair-roots,  muscles,  arteries,  and  veins. 


B'ew  Fellow : — Mr.   Edward    B.   Stringer,  B.A.,   was   elected  an 
Ordinary  Fellow  of  the  Society. 


MEETING 

HiLD  ON  THB   21ST  OF  NOVEMBIEB,    1900,   AT   20   HaNOVBB  SqUABB,  W. 

Thb  Pbbsidbmt  (W.  Gabbuthbbs,  Esq.,  F.It.S.)  in  thb  Chaib. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  17th  of  October  last  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  were  signed  by  the  President. 


The  List  of  Donations  to  the  Society  received  since  the  last  Meet- 
ing (exclusive  of  exchanges  and  reprints)  was  read,  and  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  were  voted  to  the  donors. 

From 
Gait,  Hugh,  The  Microscopy  of  the  Starchee.   (8vo,  London,  1900)    The  Publuhm. 
Thompson,  Silvanua  P.,  Optical  Tables  and  Data.    (8vo,  London,!     j™    PtiUukm. 


The  President  said  it  would  be  gratifying  to  the  Fellows  of  the 
S  ociety  to  learn  that  the  appeal  which  he  made  at  the  previous  Meet- 
ing had  been  responded  to  by  Mr.  Eadley,  who  had  already  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  preparation  of  the  catalogue  then  suggested. 
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It  was  being  carefully  prepared,  and  when  complete  would  be  a  very  useM 
guide  to  the  contents  of  the  Library.  The  funds  of  the  Society  did  not 
admit  of  their  publishing  at  present  a  catalogue,  so  that  Mr.  Eadley 
was  preparing  a  card  catalogue  arranged  in  a  series  of  small  boxes  easy 
of  reference  and  easy  to  incorporate  in  their  proper  places  the  additions 
to  the  Library.  He  was  sure  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  would  feel 
grateful  to  Mr.  Radley  for  so  readily  and  at  a  considerable  expenditure 
of  time  undertaking  this  important  work. 


Mr.  B'elson  exhibited  and  described  an  Erect-image  Dissecting  Micro- 
scope by  Leitz,  sent  by  Messrs.  Baker.  This  instrument  was  figured  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Society  for  August  last,*  but  had  not  been  ^own  at 
any  of  their  Meetings.  The  erection  of  the  microscopic  image  e£feoted 
by  means  of  Forro  prisms,  was  first  described  by  Ahrens  in  the  Journal 
in  1888,f  and  this  method  has  since  been  brought  into  use  and  made 
better  known  by  its  application  to  field  glasses.  The  instrument  before 
the  Meeting  was  valuable  as  a  dissecting  Microscope ;  it  was  fitted  with 
hand-rests,  was  strongly  made,  and  supplied  with  throe  objectives  each 
having  a  very  long  working  distance.  It  packed  up  into  a  small  box, 
and  would  be  found  a  serviceable  and  portable  instrument. 


Mr.  A.  IS,  Disney  exhibited  a  Difi&raction  plate  on  which  the  gratings 
were  ruled  not  in  parallel  lines  but  in  concentric  circles,  by  which  the 
diffraction  bands  were  separated  with  great  clearness.  The  rulings  were 
about  7000  to  the  inch.  He  also  showed  a  steel  brooch,  the  surface  of 
which  had  been  ruled  in  the  same  way.  He  believed  the  process  was 
to  be  applied  to  the  ornamentation  of  buttons,  shirt-studs,  &c.,  but  the 
method  by  which  the  lines  were  produced  was  at  present  secret.  The 
articles  were  of  English  manufetcture,  and  had  been  lent  to  him  by 
Messrs.  Townson  and  Mercer. 


Mr,  C,  F,  Bousselet  exhibited  an  Electric  Lamp  for  use  with  the 
Microscope.  He  said  it  was  well  known  that  the  ordinary  electric  lamp 
was  quite  unsuitable  for  microscopic  work :  the  incandescent  loop  fila- 
ment spread  out  in  di£ferent  planes  and  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  not 
be  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  bull's-eye  condenser,  so  that  even  for  low 
powers  the  result  was  unsatisfactory.  As  the  use  of  the  electric  light 
in  private  houses  was  becoming  more  general,  it  had  always  seemed  to 
him  a  pity  that  this  convenient  illuminant  should  not  be  available  for 
use  with  the  Microscope.  He  had,  however,  lately  found  a  lamp  which 
had  not  the  defects  mentioned,  and  which  after  six  months'  trial  he  had 
found  very  satisfactory  for  work  with  low  and  medium  powers,  and  he 
desired  therefore  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Fellows.  It  was  called 
the  **  Focus  lamp  "  and  was  manufactured  by  the  Edison  and  Swan  Com- 
pany, originally,  he  believed,  for  projection  work.  In  this  lamp  the 
filament  was  a  closely  wound  elongated  spiral  of  six  turns,  the  edge 
view  of  which,  when  incandescent,  nearly  resembled  the  edge  of  the 
flame  of  a  half-inch  paraffin  lamp-wick ;  and  by  placing  this  edge  of  the 
filament  in  the  focus  of  a  bull's-eye  condenser,  a  very  brilliant  light  was 

*  .Toum.  R.M.S.,  1900,  p.  509.  *  Op.  cit.,  1888,  p.  1020,  ftg.  161. 
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obtained  for  low  powers,  and  especially  for  dark-ground  illnmination. 
llie  ordinary  oil  lamp  had  a  candle-power  of  8  to  dj^,  whilst  this  lunp 
had  a  candle-power  of  8,  and  any  greater  power  was  qaite  annecessarj. 
It  was  mounted  with  a  brass  collar  terminal  for  pse  with  the  ordinarj 
bayonet-joint  holder. 

The  greatest  advantage  was  obtained  when  used  for  dark-ground 
illumination,  when  all  minute  details  such  as  fine  hairs,  cilia,  &c^  were 
shown  remarkably  well.  For  transmitted  light  with  low  and  medium 
powers  it  was  best  used  without  the  bull's-eye,  it  being  then  only  neces- 
sary to  rack  up  the  condenser  very  slightly  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
image  of  the  incandescent  filament.  He  did  not,  of  course,  pretend 
that  this  lamp  would  replace  the  edge  of  the  flame  for  very  critical 
work  with  high  powers  ;  but  for  ordinary  work  with  low  powers  up  to 
the  half-inch  he  could  recommend  it  as  most  efficient,  and  very  con- 
venient for  those  who  had  the  electric  light  laid  on  in  their  houses. 

Mr.  Rousselet,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Vezey,  said  that 
he  was  accastomed  always  to  use  &iis  lamp  with  a  shade. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  then  cordially  voted  to  those  gentle- 
men who  had  brought  the  various  instruments  for  exhibition. 


The  President  said  the  Society  had  arranged  for  an  exhibition  thtt 
evening  of  a  peculiarly  interesting  character,  being  a  set  of  slides  pre- 
pared by  the  late  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter  in  connection  with  his  investigt- 
tions  into  the  Shells  of  the  MoUusca.  An  additional  exhibition  had 
also  been  provided  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Woodward,  who  had  given  much  atten- 
tion to  this  subject,  and  now  exhibited  some  valuable  preparations.  It 
was  interesting  to  see  Mr.  Woodward  pursuing  the  studies  of  his  dis- 
tinguished uncle,  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Woodward,  whose  Manual  of  the  Mol- 
lusca  was  a  model  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  this  group,  far  in 
advance  of  the  days  in  which  it  was  published,  and  not  yet  replaced 
by  any  later  handbook.  He  could  not  express  the  pleasure  and  benefit 
he  obtained  as  a  student  from  Dr.  Woodward's  manual. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Woodward  drew  attention  to  a  series  of  slides  he  had 
brought  illustrating  shell  structure,  some  of  which  he  thought  were  ex- 
tremely fine  and  showed  great  care  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  mounter, 
who  was  one  of  the  formatories  at  the  Natural  History  Museum. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Vezey,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  read  a  short 
abstract  he  had  copied  from  the  Report  of  the  British  Association  for 
1846,  page  82,  being  a  resumS  of  the  original  communication  made  to 
that  Association  by  the  late  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  on  ♦*  Shell  Structure." 
Mr.  Vezey  said  he  knew  nothing  of  the  subject  himself,  but  thonght  it 
would  enable  the  Fellows  better  to  understand  the  slides  exhibited  on 
the  table  if  they  knew  the  points  which  Dr.  Carpenter  intended  to 
illustrate  when  he  prepared  the  specimens,  though  he  believed  the  views 
then  expressed  had  been  modified  since  the  first  paper  was  read  on  the 
subject. 

Pjrof.  Chas.  Stewart,  being  asked  by  the  President  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  before  them,  said  that  years  ago  he  was  much 
interested  in  the  subject,  but  it  was  a  very  long  time  since  he  did  any 
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work  in  connection  with  shell  straoture.  Ideas  had  changed  with  regard 
to  the  nature  of  shell  formation,  and  he  thought  very  few  people  would 
now  he  found  to  hold  that  shell  was  formed  by  the  calcification  of  the 
cells  of  the  mantle  membrane.  It  was  formed,  no  doubt,  by  the  cells,  but 
not  out  of  them  ;  each  cell  formed  its  own  portion,  and  each  layer  as  it 
was  thrown  off  contributed  its  traces  to  the  markings  of  the  shell.  Then 
the  tubular  stmoture,  which  they  sometimes  heard  about,  was  purely  the 
result  of  the  invasion  of  the  shell  by  fungoid  growths.  Taking  as  an 
illustration  the  common  Pinna  shell,  Prof.  Stewart,  by  means  of  draw- 
ings on  the  board,  explained  how  its  structure  was  built  up.  He  thought 
that  though  the  sections  usually  shown  under  the  Microscope,  both 
vertical  and  horizontal,  were  useful  and  interesting  in  their  way,  they 
must  be  supplemented  by  other  methods  if  a  correct  idea  was  to  be 
obtained,  the  best  way  being  to  break  the  shell  and  to  examine  the 
^ractnred  surfaces.  In  the  Pinna  the  nacreous  layer  only  extended  over 
a  small  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  shell,  and  if  a  piece  was  cut  out 
showing  the  growing  edge  of  the  nacre,  and  this  was  examined  with  the 
binocular,  it  would  be  found  to  show  the  transition  between  the  nacre 
and  prismatic  layers,  and  would  confirm  the  desirability  of  giving  atten- 
tion to  the  free  and  undisturbed  structure.  Whether  his  preparations 
were  now  in  good  condition  to  show  this  he  could  not  say,  as  theyihad  a 
tendency  to  effloresce  if  exposed  to  damp,  but  if  good  he  should  be  very 
pleased  to  bring  them  up  to  the  next  Meeting  for  exhibition.  When 
carbonate  of  lime  was  associated  with  colloid  material,  it  had  a  tendency 
to  form  spheres,  and  if  they  examined  the  shell  of  a  large  oyster  such 
as  came  up  ^m  the  deeper  portions  of  the  sea,  they  would  find  these 
spherical  oodies  in  some  of  its  layers.  The  value  of  the  fracture  in 
ascertaining  structure  was  particularly  evident  when  they  were  examin- 
ing the  shells  of  the  Gastropods — the  formation  of  which  was  shown 
by  drawings  on  the  board.  He  did  not,  however,  wish  it  to  be  thought 
that  he  despised  a  balsam  mount  or  a  ground  section,  but  those  should 
be  supplemented  by  other  ways.  The  reproduction  of  the  shell  when 
broken  was  also  very  remarkable  and  well  worth  observing.  If  a  large 
snail  was  taken  and  a  piece  was  broken  out  of  the  shell  so  as  not  to 
injure  the  animal  inside,  they  would  find  that  in  the  course  of  seven  or 
eight  hours  the  hole  would  be  closed  by  a  thin  film  of  organic  matter. 
In  a  few  hours  more  little  spheres  and  crystals  would  appear  on  this, 
scattered  at  first  sparsely  but  soon  becoming  thicker,  until  at  last  the 
layer  became  solid,  and  finally  lined  by  a  layer  similar  to  that  of  the 
uninjured  shell.  When  called  upon  by  the  President  to  say  something, 
he  felt  bound  to  obey ;  but  though  there  was  nothing  very  new  in  what 
he  had  said,  he  hoped  some  one  might  have  got  a  hint  or  two  which 
would  be  of  use  in  following  up  the  subject. 

The  President  was  sure  the  Fellows  present  were  very  much  indebted 
to  Prof.  Stewart  for  his  instructive* demonstration. 

The  hearty  thanks  of  the  Society  were  then,  upon  the  motion  of  the 
President,  voted  to  Prof.  Stewart  for  his  remarks,  and  to  Mr.  B.  B. 
Woodward  for  bringing  up  his  very  interesting  collection. 
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The  following  Instruments,  Objects,  See.,  were  exhibited.-— 

The  Society: — A  series  of  microscopic  slides  to  illustrate  Sbell- 
Stracture:  —  Avicula^  horizontal  sectioQ;  Avicula,  nacre;  Cardiwm 
cardissa ;  Carhuta  tunicata  ;  Olycetneris,  external  layer ;  Olycemeris,  in- 
ternal layer ;  Hippurites,  vertical  section ;  Lima  scahra^  corrugated 
structure  ;  L,  scahra,  tubular  structure ;  Mya  arenaria ;  Myodora  siriaia, 
internal  layer;  If.  atriatay  cellular  structure;  Pema  ephippium,  hori- 
zontal section;  Pinna,  fossil,  oolite,  vertical  and  horizontal  sections; 
Pinna  ingem,  horizontal  section  decalcified;  Pinna  nigrina^  horizontil 
and  vertical  sections;  Pinna,  prisms  separated  by  disintegration  of 
membrane ;  Pleurorhynctis  hibemicus ;  Solenomya  australiSj  external  and 
internal  layers;  Spcmdylus,  internal  and  external  layers;  Thracia,  ex- 
ternal and  internal  surfaces;  Unio  occidens,  cellular  layer;  Vulsdla^ 
horizontal  section. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Disney  : — A  circular  DifiEraction  Grating  and  an  Iridescent 
Brooch. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Nelson: — Leitz*  prism  Erect-image  Dissecting  Micro- 
scope. 

Mr.  0.  F.  Bousselet : — An  Electric  Lamp  for  microscopic  work. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Woodward : — A  series  of  slides  illustrating  Shell  Structure. 


Hew  Fellows. — Tbe  following  were  elected  Ordinary  Fellows  of  the 
Society : — Messrs.  Henry  Dobson,  Joseph  William  Williams,  Willitm 
Wyatt. 
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a.  ZOOLOGY. 


Anoestral  remiiUBoence,  Wilson,  438 

Arohitomy,  Garbowski,  64 

Arsenonnclein,  Gantier,  182 

Aoxocyte,  Eisen,  442 

Centriole,  Griffin,  440 

Chromatin  nucleoli,  Montgomery,  456 

Coxa  gennina,  Walton,  455 

Cranial  ribs,  Snsohkin,  19 

Critioal  point  of  bodj-temperature,  Bach- 

metiew,  42 
Deutoorocli  nuclei,  Winiwarter,  654 
DiplotsBnio  nuclei,  Winiwarter,  654 
Fibre-oones,  Eisen,  442 
Genetiflche    Doppelmannoben,    Yerhoeff, 

198 
Granosphere,  Eisen,  442 
Lept9t8enio  nuclei,  Winiwarter.  654 
Merogony,  Delage.  14 
Meron,  Walton,  455 
Merozoite,  Sohaudinn,  336 
Metaspermatogenesifl,  Loisel,  441 


Microgametooyte,  Liihe,  682 

MorpbologiBcbe  Doppelm&nncben,  Yer- 
hoeff, 198 

Nephromixium,  Goodrich,  673 

Ovulase,  Fieri,  173 

Ookinet,  Liihe,  682 

Pachytsenio,  Winiwarter,  654 

Peptonephridia,  Benham,  55 

Polype-cells  in  snail's  mouth,  Smidt,  316 

Polytome  diyision  of  nerye-fibres,  Ballo- 
witz,  28 

Positional  organs,  Clark,  332 

Prespermatogenesis,  Loisel,  441 

Protobroch  nuclei,  Winiwarter,  654 

Badiosomio  prooess  in  mitosis,  Eisen,  442 

Schizogony  (n.s.),  Schaudilm,  336 

Schizont,  Schandinn,  336 

Sporont,  Schandinn,  336 

Synaptnnio,  Winiwarter,  654 

Tracheal  digestion,  Petnmkewitsob,  194 


0.  BOTANY. 


Amphiphloic,  Jeffrey,  686 
Anmcoid  leaves,  Anbeisser,  346 
Biastrepsis,  Schimper,  79 
Carpospore  (n.s.),  Elebe,  701 
Chloroglobin,  Tswett,  342 
Ccanocentrnm,  Daris,  703 
Cosnosphere,  Dangeard,  706 
Dermoplast,  Pirotta,  475 
Dermoeymplast,  Pirotta,  475 
Deuterogamy,  Groom,  73 
Double  impregnation,  Guignard,  349 
Ectophloic,  Jefirey,  686 
Fore-runner  point,  Baciborski,  346 
Gymnoplast,  Pirotta,  475 
Gymnoeymplast,  Pirotta,  475 
Hinge-plant,  Kohl,  487 
Hybrid-fertilisation,  de  Yries,  217 
Kinospore,  Klebs,  701 


Leptomin,  Perrot,  687 
Meriplast,  Pirotta,  475 
Metatrophic,  Fischer,  713 
Monokaric,  Pirotta,  475 
Monoplast,  Pirotta,  475 
Paratrophio,  Fischer,  713 
Paulospore,  Klebs,  701 
Perikaryoplasm,  Lawson,  685 
Placophyte,  iSchUtt,  74 
Polykario,  Pirotta,  475 
Polyplast,  Pirotta,  475 
Proteidin,  Emmerich  and  Loew,  502 
Prototrophic,  Fischer,  713 
Pseudindican,  Molisch,  214 
Pseudo-fecundation,  Guignard,  349 
Pyocyanase,  Emmerich  and  Loew,  502 
Symplast,  Pirotta,  475 
Xenia,  Focke,  691 
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Abbe's  Refraotometer,  635 

—  Speotrometer,  63<) 

Abel,  B^  Biological  Test  for  Arsenic,  403 
Abelous,  J.,  Beducing  and  Oxidising  Dia- 
stases in  the  Animal  Organism,  182 
AbietineiB,  Germinal  Vesicles,  605 
Abrams,  Le  Boy,  Structure  and  Develop- 
ment of  Gryptomitrium,  88 
Absolon,  Karl,  Ck)llembola  from   Caves, 
580 

—  Fauna  of  Caves,  46 

—  Moravian  Cave  Fanna,  183 

—  New  Collembola,  580 
Aoetabularia,  229 

Acetic  Acid,  Production  in  Milk  by  Lactic 

Acid  Bacteria,  621 
Aduromatic  and  Apochiomatic  Objectives, 

Leitz*,  250 
-—  Condenser,  C.  Baker's  New,  512 
Adnetaria,  Monograph  on,  G81 
Aeolem  g.  n.,  59,  206,  207 
Acquired  Movement  and  Loss  of  Flagella 

in  Bacteria,  498 
Acrolein,  Antibacterial  Action,  137 
Acromastignm,  a  New  Genus  of  HepaticsB, 

490 
Acrosiphonia,  Cell-nuclei,  861 
Actiniaria,  North  American,  680 
Actinomyces,  New  Method  of  Staining, 

648 
Actinomycetic  Appearances  produced  by 

the  Tubercle  Group,  104 
Actinomycosis  and  Pseudactinomyoosis,  95 
Actinomycotic  Appearances  in  Tubercle, 

Method  for  Demonstrating,  401 
Adamkiewicz,  A^  Vascular  Apparatus  of 

Ganglion-cells,  179 
Adaptation,  Capacity  of  the  Lower  Organ- 
isms to  Concentrated  Solutions,  212 

—  of  Infusorians  to  Concentrated  Solu- 

tions, 681 

Adipose  Tissue,  Bdle  in  Metamorphosis, 
192 

Adrenal  Bodies,  Development,  561 

Aerial  Boots,  Function,  221 

Aerobacter  g.  n.,  and  Formation  of  Sul- 
phuretted Hydrogen  in  Town  Drains, 
370 


JSsehynomene  t'ndioa,  Protuberances  on  the 

Branches,  688 
Agglutination,  Mechanism,  501  ,*  713 

—  Test,  Value  as  a  means  of  Diagnosis  of 

Baeillut    typho9u$     from     Coliform 

Oreanisros,  506 
Aglossal  Toads,  451 
Asn^icultural  Botany,  Percival's,  610 
Ahrens'  Erecting  Microscope,  115 
Aichel«  O.,  Suprarenals  of  Mammals,  176 

—  Development  of  Adrenal  Bodies,  561 
AilanthuB  glandxdoea^  Hairs,  Anthocyan, 

and  Extra-nuptial  Nectaries,  347 
Air,  Expulsion  from  Detached  Parts  of 

Plants,  354 
Air-bladder  in  Notopteru$  homeensii,  452 
Air-bubbles,  Apparatus  for  Bemoving  from 

Mounts,  133 
Albo,  Gm  Function  of  Solanine,  489 
Albugo  Candida^  Fertilisation,  702 
Albumen-Crystalloids  in  Lathnea,  686 
Albumen,  Formation  and  Decomposition 

in  Plants,  608 
Albumen-gland  of  Snail,  666 

—  Ink,    Microscopical    Injections    with. 

782 
Albumin,  Albumose,  and  Pepton,  Occur- 
rence in  the  Vegetative  Organs,  479 
Albuminoids,  Sjrnthesis,  223 
Aloock,  A.,  Caroinologi<»l  Fauna  of  India, 
50 

—  Notable  Crustacea,  324 
Alcohol,  Production  by  Plants,  354 
Alcyonacea,  Chinese,  680 

—  Memoir,  471 

Aldrich,  J.  M.,  Balloon-making  Fly,  40 
Alg».    See  Contents,  xxviii 
Alicella  giganteOj  52 

Alimentary  System  of   QryUokUpa  au$' 
traits,  44 

—  Tract  in  Baehyirupes  aehtUinuSy  578 
Alinit  Bacterium,  Is  it  an  Independent 

Species?  100 
Alkali,  Distribution  in  Vegetable  Tissue, 

736 
Allantoic  Villi,  Mesothelial,  of  Pig,  656 
Allen,  F.  J.,  What  ia  Life  ?  314 
Allescher,  A.,  Babenhorsfs  Cryptogamic 

Flora  of  Germany  (Fungi  Imperfecti), 

236,  620 
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vterus  bichir^  572 
Audohophora  fcntidaj  Cocoons,  56 
AlpheidSt  Monograph,  200 
AlsinesB,  Flowers,  78 
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PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY. 

A   NEW  AND   IMPORTANT  TEXT-BOOK 
By  EDMUND  J.  SPITTA,  L.R.C.P.  (Lond.),  M.R.C.S.  (Eng.),  RR.A.S. 

Demy  4(o,  uith  41  Half-tone  Beprodueiiane  from  Original  Negativee  and  68  llhuiraJtkme 

in  the  Text.    Cloth  giU,  128. 
**  Every  cart  «f  the  ral^ject  is  so  thoroughly  treated,  and  In  such  a  pracUoal  manner,  that  the  photographer 


Mkrographlc  mork,**'-Pkotographic  Newi. 


AN    ATLAS    OF    BACTERIOLOGY. 

CooUining  111  Original  Photo-Micrographs,  with  Explanatory  TezL  By  Charles  Slateb,  M.A.,  M.B..  M.R.C.S. 
(Eng.),  K.C.S.,  and  Edmuiid  J.  Spitta.  L.R.C.P.  (Lond.).  M.B.aS.  (Eng.).  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gUt,  78.  6d.  net. 
**Thls  work,  it  Is  impossible  to  deny,  fills  a  blank  in  the  life  of  the  stodent  of  bacteriology.  The  Photographs  are 
excellent,  and  the  letterpress,  linking  together  and  explaining  the  teaching  of  the  illustratioos.  is  clear,  oondse  and 
aocnrate.  The  authors  can  claim  to  have  snooeeded  in  giving  In  a  limited  number  of  illustrations  a  very  complete 
•erlea,  so  Ikr  as  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  average  stodent  of  bacteriology  are  concerned."— iVature. 


CHATS    ABOUT    THE    MICROSCOPE. 

By  H.  C.  Shrllxt,  Author  of  '*  History  of  Scottish  Castles,"  etc    Crown  8to,  illustrsted,  cloth.    28. 


Complete  Catalorae  Post  Free  on  Application. 

London :  THE  SCIENTIFIC  PRESS,  Ltl,  28  &  29  Sonthampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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ZEISS, 

W0BK8,  JENA. 
CENT  STREET,  W. 

Address:  ••  DIACTINIC,  LONDON." 


MICROSCOPES 

AND 

MICROSCOPICAL 

ACCESSORIES. 

Optical  Measuring  Instruments 

AND 

New  Binocular  Field-Glasses. 
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lUnBtrated  Catalognei  may  be  obtained 

on  application. 

A  large  itock  of  onr  goodi  maintained  to 

snpply  as  from  Jena. 
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COUNCIL 


OF 

THE  ROYAL  MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 

ELECTED     ITth    JANUARY,    1900. 

PRESIDENT. 
♦William  Oabbuthkrs,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  F.L^.,  P.G.S. 

YICE-PEESIDENTS. 

Alfbid  W.  Bennett,  Esq.,  M.A.,  I  *Gbobob  C.  Eabop,  Esq.,  M.B.C.S. 

B.Sa,  F.L.S.  I  *A.  D.  Michael,  Esq.,  P.L.8. 

E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq. 

TEEASUEEE.— J.  J.  Vezet,  Esq. 

SECEETAEIES. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Dallinoee,  LL.D.,  P.RA 
R.  G.  Hbbb,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

OEDINAET  MEMBEES  OF  COUNCIL. 


James  Mason  Allen,  Esq. 
Conbad  Beck,  Esq. 
^BoBBBT  Bbaithwaitb,  Esq.,  M.D., 

M.B.C.S.,  F.L.S. 
E.  T.  Bbowne,  Esq. 
Bey.  Edmund  Cabb,  M.A., 

F.B.MetS. 
Edwabd  Dadswell,  Esq. 


Bt.  Hon.  Sib  Fobd  Nobth,  P.O., 

F.B.S. 
Henbt  Geo.  Plimmeb, 

M.B.O.S.,  F.L.S. 
Thomas  H.  Powell,  Esq. 
*Ohables  F.  Boussblbt,  Esq. 
John  Tatham,  Esq.,  MJL,  M.D., 

F.B.C.P. 
Geobob  Westebn,  Esq. 


CHEATOE.— Ohari.es  F.  Boussblbt,  Esq. 
Libranan  and  Assistant  Secretary. — ^Mb.  F.  A.  Pabsons. 

*  Members  of  the  Pablioation  Committee. 


EOYAL   MICBOSCOPICAL   SOCIETY. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  SESSION  1900-1901 

AT   8   P.M. 


Wednesday,  Feb.     20,  1901 

„  Mar.   20,       „ 

„  Apr.     17, 

„  May     18,       ,. 

„  June    19,       „ 

FellowB  intending  to  exhibit  any  Instrumenta  or  Objecti,  or  to  bring  forward  anj 
OommanioationB  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings,  will  muoh  facilitate  the  arranffoment  of 
the  buBineaa  thereat  if  they  will  inform  the  Secretaries  of  their  intention  two  ^Ifev 
days  at  least  before  the  Meeting. 
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Wednesday,     Oct.     17,  1900 
Nov.  21, 

„                  Dec.    19,  „ 

„                Jan.    16,  1901 

{Annual  Muting  for  Election 
<if  CQuncU  and  Officers.) 
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M^^^9  New  Series   "STANDARD" 


MICROSCOPES. 
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Ill  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ;  anc 
Uf    31  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.Wj 

Manufacturing  Optioians,  PARIS:  35  Boulevard  du  Temple. 

CorUractori  to  ffer  Majetty*t  GovemmtrU.  WorkS :    Clapham    Common,    S.W. 
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THE  DELfiPINE  MICROTOME, 


It  offers  certain  marked  advantages  over  other  forms  of  Microtomes,  amongst  which 
may  be  mentioned :— The  extreme  rigidity  both  of  the  razor  and  of  the  object  cut.  The 
unusual  strength  of  its  construction  and  its  durability.  The  simplicity  and  delicacy  of 
the  raising  motion  of  the  object-holder.  The  automatic  arrangement  for  regulating  the 
thickness  of  sections.  The  rapidity  of  use  in  cutting  large  numbers  of  sections  of  uniform 
thickness  for  class  purposes.  The  new  and  greatly  improved  Ether  Box.  The  large  size 
of  the  section  that  can  be  cut.    Its  adaptability  to  various  microtomic  processes. 


Full  Particolars   on  Application  to— 

R.  &  J.  BECK,  Ltd.,  68  Gornhill,  EG. 
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